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CllAPTK.lt  I. 

.  \  m:  mi  i  s  r  i  o  x. 

W  k  cannot  "ivc  an  account  of  this  ^  politic  empire  with  statistical  accuracy, 
althntmli  we  liavc  examined  with  laborious  care  most  of  the  works  that  have 
heoii  written  since  the  appearance  of  the  account  ofjjm  travels  of  Marco  Polo 
1  t’o  result  ot  sticti  laborious  tvadm.;  an. I  oxamiiutmn  has  iiufomttuUelv  eom- 
i'cllc.l  Us  to  coneliulc.  that  tit  neiriv  all  that  has  boon  wiitton,  unti’  rcccntlv, 
much  exauccration,  ami  ere  it  icimramv.  ahoiiiuis  ;  am!,  that  crior  has  been 
multiplied  by  one  author  copy  mo.  tititcr  verbally.  oi  in  Mib-t.mv.  the  fallacies 
which  have  been  record  d  In  previous  writers. 

That  the  nations  or  people  of  China  haw  advanced,  from  the  primitive  state 
of  mankind,  in  comparative  civiiis  ttiou,  no  ■me  can  den v .  Fmt  that  dMnstin^ 
barbarisms  have  accompanied,  or  have  be  u  Mipermdmvd.  .m  that  progress  of 
civilisation,  all  must  admit.  The  yrcut  work  compiled  m  France,  bv  Ibtbalde, 
trmn  the  manuscripts,  or  reports,  ttansmitted  m  F.urope  !<v  the  Jesuits,  may,  we 
heheve,  be  even  at  the  ptosent  day.  considered  the  most  faithful  account  of  China 
atul  the  C  hinese  (icoplo  ;  and  eunturin^  !us  de-eiiptions'  with  ncariv  all  sub¬ 
sequently  written  accounts,  we  cannot  decide  otherwise  than  that  if  the  Chinese 
were,  when  Duhalde  ur-de,  more  advanced  than  many  other  nations,  certainly 
none,  in  Luropo  or  Asia,  has  remained  longer  in  a  stationary  condition. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  China  published  in  Kutope.  appear  to  he  those  of 
two  Mahonimedans,  who  are  said  to  have  travelled  during  the  ninth  couture 
eastward  to  China,  and  the  written  narrative  of  their  alleged  travels  is  certainly 
curious,  whether  true  or  not.  Duhalde  Mp.  mid  we  behove  him.  that  these 
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accounts  are  fabulous,  ami  that  they  inner  were  in  China.  The  Spanish  Jew, 
Renpimin  of  Tmlela.  has  given  the  account,  which  pmpoits  to  lv  Ins  travels 
in  China  ilurin^  the  eleventh  ovnturv.  William  tie  Rtibrupiis,  a  monk,  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  on  his  travels  by  Louis  IX..  and  wc  have  an  account,  said 
to  be  his  travel'  in  China  during  the  thirteenth  century.  .Marco  Polo,  of  A  cnice, 
who'1'  travels,  and  the  account  of  them,  were  made  about  the  same  period, 
atl'ords  the  rimt  description  of  China  which  hears  the  evidence  ot  authenticity. 
The  first  great  work,  Imwcvir.  is  that  of  the  French  Jesuit  Duhalde.  In  1.1  IS 
Portugal,  thiough  an  embassy,  obtained  a  place  of  tiade  at  Soimani,  which 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Macao. 

The  Mautchou  Tartars  are  said  to  have  first  attacked  China  with  success  duiing 
the  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  centurv.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
eenturv,  tiie  present,  or  Tartar  dynasty,  appears  Co  have  been  established. 

In  Hi'.' i,  the  Dutch  formed,  by  peunissibn,  a  settlement  at  Formosa,  where 
thev  op,  ned  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Chinese,  and  in  ltoti  the  Dutch  Fast 
India  Company  endeavoured  to  monopolise  the  trade  with  China,  but  their 
mission  failed  in  its  object.  In  lobb-U,",  a  treaty  was  ratified  at  Peking  between 
Holland  ami  Ciiiua.  which  permitted  the  former  to  trade  without  limit  to  ships 
or  goods,  at  Canton,  Siugehew,  lloksieu,  Ningpo.  and  Mankscw. 

A  treaty  between  China  and  Russia  was  negotiated  in  lG?y,  by  which  the  latter 
was  granted  permission  to  send  a  caravan  of  merchandise  every  year  to  Peking, 
and  a  limited  number  of  Russians  were  also  allowed  to  reside  in  that  capital- 

The  emperor  opened,  by  an  edict  in  1  Asti,  all  the  ports  of  the  empire4  to 
foreign  trade:  but  they  were  all  elosed  in  1 

The  same  emperor,  Kunghi,  I thJ.,  tolcraU d  the  Christian  tehginn. 

Peter  the  Cleat  »ent  Ysbrnms  Ides  as  an  ambassador  to  China,  in  171o. 
’I  he  account  of  this  mission  is  full  of  mteiot,  ami  apparently  written  with  great 
regain  to  aeemaev.  lie- found  the  Jesuits  established  at  Peking. 

In  17A>,  Petei  sent  another  mission  to  Peking,  and  an  intercourse  between 
both  empires  appeals  to  have  been  uiaimained  since  that  jieriod  with  but  little 
interruption. 

A  h  gation  was  sent  by  the  Pope  in  1  7-1  to  the  Km|x;riir  Kunghi.  about  some 
ditferenee  of  opinion  between  the  Christians  icsi  ting  in  China,  as  to  the  Pnjw’s 

infallibility. 

The  treaty  of  172i  lietween  Catheiine  the  First  of  Russia,  and  China,  stipu¬ 
lated  that  a  Russian  mission  of. six  priests  and  four  iav  members  should  resale  at 
Peking.  This  mission  has  been  ever  since  maintained  at  that  capital :  the  priests 
ami  .students  are,  however,  every  ten  years,  relieved  hv  a  fresh  number  o!  priests 
ami  students  from  Russia. 

In  17,1 1  an  embassy  was  sent  from  Macao  by  Portugal  to  Peking. 

In  1 7‘>J  his  Ihitaimie  Majesty  and  the  Fast  Imba  government  commissioned 
laud  Macartney  as  ambassador  to  Coin... 
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In  ISlt?  Lord  Amherst  was  sent  :i>  ambassador  to  Chinn.  This  ombassy 
refusing  to  knock  heads  nine  times  against  the  ground,  was  treated  with  insolence 
and  returned  unsuccessful,  bringing  a  letter  from  the  emperor  to  the  Prince  Uegent, 
containing  the  following  act  of  gr.ue: — “  1  have  sent  these  ambas-adors  hack  to 
their  own  country  without  punishing  them  for  the  high  crime  thev  have  committed." 

That  the  people  of  China  have  remained,  with  regard  to  arts,  sciences,  and 
agriculture,  for  a  long  period  without  advancing  in  civilisation  is  evident  from 
various  facts. 

First. — The  Chinese  junks  apjvar  to  have  boon  constructed  exactly  m  the 
same  form  and  of  the  same  kind  of  materials,  hud  tigged  and  equipped,  when  the 
known  Kuropcnn  intercourse  with  China  occurred,  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day;  consequently,  either  the  genius  of  the  people  is  not  favourable  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  naval  architecture,  or  such  improvement  is  prevented  bv  the  policy  of 
the  government. 

Secondly. — The  same  remark  applies  to  the  architecture  of  Chinese  public 
edifices  and  private  dwellings:  to  their  implements  of  alt  kinds;  to  their  me¬ 
chanical  arts  ;  to  their  agriculture  ;  to  their  morals  and  social  condition. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  Chinese  are  either  more  invetomtoly  bigoted 
to  what  was  known  ami  practised  bv  their  ancestors,  many  centuries  ago,  or  that 
they  are  so  eompletelv  awed  by  the  authority  of  the  barbarous  policy  of  tin  ir 
Tartar  rulers,  as  to  submit  tamely  to  no  change,  ami  tint  thev  make  tio  effort  at 
improvement,  or  of  attaining  independent  action. 

With  regard  to  navigation,  various  records  describe,  their1  maritime  inter¬ 
course  with  their  junks  having  formerly  extended  to  Ccvlon  and  India.  They 
now-  venture  no  further  than  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

In  the  scale  of  social  beings,  they  cannot,  whatever  may  be  their  arrogance, 
be  admired  lor  their  dignity  or  morality  of  character.  Cowardice  must  form  a 
predominant  feeling  among  them  ;  and  unlortunatelv,  cunning  among  mankind  is 
too  frequently  ns  closely  allied  to  cowardice  ami  immorality,  as  it  i*  absent  in 
the  brave,  wise,  dignified,  and  virtuous. 

In  the  mural  code  of  the  Chinese  we  find  abundance  of  sage  ami  virtuous 
maxims,  and  consequently  wise  and  good  minds  have  been  their  te..ehois.  though 
hypocrites  may  have  been  abundant  in  promulgating  them.  If  we  can  place  any 
reliance  upon  the  various  accounts  which  the  desuits  ami  other  travellers  have 
written  of  what  they  have  witnessed,  or  which  they  say  thev  hare  witnessed, 
and  which  even  writers  so  recent  as  tJut.dalf  have  beheld,  China  is  an  empire 
in  which  the  government  is  an  absolute  de-potbm  :  and  in  winch  the  people, 
except  it  be  in  their  municipalities,  live  in  servile  obedience,  not  from  mer.l 
principle,  but  from  fear.  The  people  arc  also  characterised  by  great  industry 
and  saving  habits,  except  when  opium  becomes  the  temptafmn  to  extrava¬ 
gance: — by  an  ingenuity  or  rather  cimuing.  and  e: -erness  to  tiade  with 
foreigners,  which  is  limited  only  bv  the  policy  of  the  v»veri'mer‘.  am'  the 
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want  of  emir, wo  ia  tin*  p<  ople  to  resist  ami  overthrow,  a  policy  of  humilia¬ 
tion.  In  whatever  power  wielded.  Titov  appeal  to  practise  tnattv  virtues, 
;nnl.  without  shame,  they  indulge  in  the  most  sensual  via*.  Thev  arc  not 
remarkable  for  eieaniiiu-ss.  Th.e  very  circumstance  of  the  horrible  compression 
i  f  the  feet  of  the  I'emab1  infants,  when  this  unfortunate  sex  is  incapable  of 
iv-istmg  the  cruelty,  is  alone  an  hereditary  barbarism,  which  reveals  sufficient 
to  charaetei ise  the  people  who  practise  it,  as  in  many  tespects  more  brutal 
than  some  North-western  American  tribes,  who  by  pressure  gradually  liatten 
the  heads  of  their  children.  In  all  countries  there  are  hereditary  vices,  but  in 
no  European  state  do  we  observe  any  so  barbarous  nor  so  tenaciously  practised 
as  in  t'liiu...  otave-holding  exists,  though  this  abomination  may  not  generally 
pievail.  Infanticide  is  declared  by  some  travellers  to  be  common — others  deny 
the  perpetration,  except  rurolv,  of  this  most  unnatural  of  crimes. 

We.  however,  believe  that  the  Chinese  know,  and  practise  much  that  is 
uselul,  a  .d  socially,  good.  They  understood  irrigation  and  tendering  the  soil 
productive,  no  doubt  as  carlv  ami  as  well  as  the  Egyptians.  They  from  an  early 
period  had  t heir  men  of  letters,  their  philosophers,  their  physicians,  and  their 
pharmacopa’ia.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  not  the  first  inventors  of  the 
marinei \s  compass:  and  as  manufacturers  of  woven  cloths, and  of  [rorcclain,  they 
arrived  at  greater  perfection  at  an  earlv  period,  than  the  people,  as  far  as  we 
know,  of  any  other  country. 

Their  history,  as  written  by  their  own  historians,  is,  with  .some  virtuous  and 
just  exceptions,  generally  a  record  of  tyranny,  changes  o!  dynasty,  and  massacres 
and  as-assinations.  At  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  era  of -the  present 
dvna-tv,  the  Tartar  ra- 1-  domineered  over  and  held  in  terror  the  people  of  the 
m  a  them  and  north-eastern  provinces. 

Leaving  the  dynasties  which  have  been  overthrown  and  which  have  perished, 
to  the  province  of  the  historian,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  power  that  is  sup- 
posi  d  aetuallv  to  govern,  or  at  least  reigns,  and  the  people ’who  obey  or  submit; 
ami.  as  far  as  we  can  aseei  tain,  tin  country  over  which  one  race  claims  sovereignty, 
and  in  which  the  other  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants. 

Were  that  barbarous  nightmare  of  exclusion,  which  smothers  civilisation, — that 
winch  prevents  an  unlimited  peaceful  intercouise  between  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  with  all  but  live  of  every  sea-po;t.  province,  and  inland  town  of  China,  but 
once  extinguished,  a  new,  and  happy,  and  civilised  era  would  dawn  upon  this 
utterly  miscalled  Celestial  Empire.  According  to  natural  reason,  it  appears, 
morally  and  justly,  not  irrational  to  conclude  that  the  Almighty  Creator  never 
bequeathed  any  portion  of  this  world  exclusively  to  any  one  branch  of  the 
human  family  :  that  lie  created  the  earth  for  the  universal  use  and  habitation  of 
his  creatures ;  and  that  when  one  nation  denies  the  peaceable  liberty  of  inter- 
ejur-e  to  another,  the  natural  la.v  of  right,  justifies  the  enforcement  of  that  inter¬ 
course  among  the  families  of  mankind.  Hut  this  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
i.tdv  be  justified  bv  a  ueecsritv,  upon  the  part  of  those  excluded,  of  a  nature 
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similar  to  the  coiulition  of  a  people  compelled,  in  >  rdvr  to  iviie  being  drowned 
by  a  tlood,  to  seek  refuge  by  force  on  their  neighbours’  ground*.  A  much  less 
degree  of  necessity  will,  however,  in  all  probability  force  China  to  open  her  port', 
gates,  and  highways  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

It  must  now  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  vell-knoun  ill-conduct  of 
European  adventurers  to  each  other  in  Eastern  countries,  and  the  servility  of 
their  demeanour  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  trade  with  China,  met  tied  the  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  ami,  to  a  great  degree,  justified  the  contemptuous  language  of  the 
Chinese  towards  British  and  other  foreign  traders.  Recent  circumstances  and 
the  late  war  have,  however,  clearly  demonstrated  how  easily  the  anogunce  of 
this  race  may  be  reduced  to  the  most  abject  humility;  and.  notwithstanding  the 
almost  unbounded  eulogies  lavished  on  the  1 1 oat y  with  the  Chinese,  we  are 
compelled  to  declare  that  treaty,  and  its  accompanying  agreements,  as  incom¬ 
plete,  and  very  far  from  satisfactory  with  regard  to  (lie  intercourse  and  trade 
of  civilised  nations  with  China.  , 
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The  empire  of  China  Proper  extends  from  north  to  south  between  its  extreme 
latitudes  from  20  deg.  Id  min.  X.  to  about  -12  deg.  X.  la  it ude,  exclusive  cl  tin- 
island  of  Hainan,  which  lies  between  IS  deg.  and  20  deg.  X.  latitude,  from  east 
to  west  China  embraces  the  regions  situated  between  122  deg.  1-..  to  about  !•>  dug. 
E.  longitude,  exclusive  of  the  usually  considered  dependent  kingdom  of  Thibet, 
and  of  the  numeious  islands:  the  principal  of  u  Inch  latter  a.-v  Main. in.  Eoimosa, 
Chusnn,  Hong  Ming,  and  Yan-tay-shan. 

The  extent  and  urea  of  the  dependent  iiation-'Tas  uel'  as  mir  mb  rmation 
respecting  them,  are  altogether  unceitnin.  Since  il.it*  time  ulun  the  -Icmui 
writers  travelled,  whose  accounts  were  compiled  by  lbdialde,  European  inter¬ 
course  has  been  generally  so  much  limited  to  certain  routes,  ami  so  strictly 
guarded,  that  geneially  the  information  which  they  could  obtain  has  been  meagre 
and  uncertain.  The  authorities  on  which  we  can  chictiy  rely  are  the  accounts  •  f 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  especially  those  comprised  in  the  great  work  of 
Duhalde, — the  information  collected  by  Mr.  (iuUkilf,  and  the  Russians  and 
Dutch,  and  such  as  has  been  lately  obtained  by  British  intercourse  with  Chinn, 
and  the  facts  collected  by  the  recently  appointed  consuls,  and  by  the  French 
ami  American  missions  to  China.* 

*  The  recent  work  on  China  hv  Mr.  Mmitgomeiy  Martin.  comprises.  in  two  volume*.  die 
most  interesling  information  to  the  general  reader,  aiid  aiilimigl,  ju  commercial  'tati'iics  are  mu 
so  comprehensive  as  may  he  deemed  invc<*ary.  the  corrcciec--  of  hi'  tabular  'laiements  are 
corroborated  by  the  best  authorities  which  »e  have  had  otlicid  ricnui'c  in  in  compiling  die 
statistics  in  ibis  report  on  China.  The  report'  of  die  French  cuimm-don  to  fliin.i,  published  by 
die  Minister  of  Commerce,  abound  with  useful  information. 
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Tltc  aspect  and  configuration  of  the  sea- coast,  the  harbours,  and  the  mouths 
of  tiie  great  rivers  that  flow  down  from  its  mountains,  are  known  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  The  vast  regions  of  Mongolia  and  Korea,  north  of  the  great  Gulf  of 
China  Proper,  and  Thibet,  and  others  north  of  the  Himmalava  Mountains,  are, 
however  sp<  cions  the  descriptions.  I»ut  little  known  to  Kuropcans.  The  nations 
which  inhabit  those  vast  districts  of  Asia  being  undoubtedly  in  at  least  a  semi- 
barhar.nis  state,  they  are  probably  but  nominally  dependent  on,  and  |>ossibly 
more  dreaded  by  tlum  subjected  to,  the  Chinese  emperor. 

'I  he  supposed  dependent  provinces  occupy  a  surface  estimated  at  nearly 
treble  the  tin  a  ot  China  Proper,  or  more  than  ,'5,(HX),lXK)  geographical  square  miles, 
ami  China  Proper  is  estimated  to  comprise  about  1,100.000  geographical  square 
miles,  or  in  all  about  •l.t'OO.OOO  geographical  square  miles,  of  :?(!()  miles  to  the 
squarv  degree. 

Those  vast  regions  include  every  variety  of  configuration,  soil,  climate,  and 
on  duet  ion :  but  the  tropical  climate  and  products  are  limited  to  but  a  small  section 
of  the  southern  parts.  Chains  of  mountains,  vast  plains,  hills,  sterile  deserts,  rivers, 
lakes,  swamps,  and  fertile  valleys  are  characteristic  features.  Some  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world,  especially  those  flowing  into  Siberia  and  into  the  Arctic  Sea, 
have  then-  miuicos  in  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  China.  ^SVe  Russia.) 

The  great  river  Ya-Tse-lviang  not  only  intersects,  with  its  magnificent 
blanches,  the  whole  empire  of  China  Proper  from  west  to  east,  but  communicates 
by  canals  to  most,  if  not  all.  of  its  provinces,  from  its  sources  in  Tartary  to  its 
mouth  below  Yanking;  it  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  *2000  miles  in  length — it 
has  many  naiigable  branches.  The  Hoang-Ho,  or  Yellow  river,  isvdso  of  great  ' 
length  and  magnitude,  and  the  Sr-kiang  and  numerous  other  rivers,  connected  as 
they  are  by  canal',  open  a  most  extensive  inland  navigation  throughout  China 
Proper.  Some  of  the  lakes  are  described  as  large. 

Aura  ami  Population  of  die  >cvci.d  Piovinces  of  China,  taken,  according  to  Mr.  Gntzlalf 
and  others,  from  the  Chinese  Official  Returns. 


Is-i.  Mtl«. 
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The  above  population  appears  to  be  excessive;  for  in  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committees,  in  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  the  area  of 
China  was  computed  at  1,372,452  English  statute  square  miles,  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  at  141,470,000,  or  103  to  the  square  mile  :  to  which  was  added 
1,182,000  for  the  standing  army,  and  12,000,000  for  Tartar)-.  Hut  the  informa¬ 
tion  possessed  at  that  period  was  remarkable  obscure  with  regard  to  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Thibet,  Korea,  the  Mantchoo,  and  other  Tartar  and  Mongolean  states, 
are  computed  to  have  a  population  of  more  than  30,000,000,  which  would 
increase  the  whole  population  of  China  and  its  assumed  dependencies  to  nearly 
400,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

With  respect  to  the  different  provinces,  the  following  sketches  are  drawn  up 
from  the  reports,  accounts,  and  descriptions  upon  whiefl  we  place  the  most 
reliance,  and  we  have  excluded  all  doubtful  statements. 

UIUKK  DESCRIPTION  OK  THK  IMtOVINCKS  OK  CHINA. 

Thk  orthography  of  Chinese  names  must  be  considered  arbitrary.  European 
characters  can  only  be  applied  so  as  to  impart  to  the  pronunciation  of  each,  the 
sound  according  to  the  expressions  of  the  Euiopean  alphabet.  Hence  arises  not 
only  the  diversity  of  spelling,  but  of  the  actual  pronunciation,  when  written  by 
the  natives  of  different  countries.  Chinese  names  are,  therefore,  spelt  differently 
by  the  English,  Dutch,  French,  German,  and  especially  by  the  Portuguese. 

1.  The  province  of  Pi-om-nts,  Pi-Tchyli,  Chih-le,  Pe-che-le,  or  I.i-Pa-fu,  is  that 
where  Peking  is  situated.  Duhalde  describes  the  climate  as  temperate,  but  that  the 
rivers  are  frozen  during  four  months  in  the  year.  Timkowski  describes  the  winter 
he  passed  at  Peking  ns  exceedingly  cold,  and  the  thermometer  in  December 
was  several  degrees  below  zero. 

The  sen  coast  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Pe-che-le  Iront  the  pro  -ince  of 
irhanTung  to  the  Great  Wall,  which  with  a  part  of  Tartar)-  bounds  it  on  the  north 
in  about  latitude  42  deg.  IS*.  Or.  the  west,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  500  miles 
it  is  bounded  by  Shnn-si,  or  Shanse  and  Honan.  The  western  parts  of  the  province 
are  low  of  extend  in  plains,  and  slope  towards  the  sea,  but  the  country  towards 
Sbart-si  is  hilly.  There  are  lakes  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Pe-che-le, 
and  the  great  canal  traverses  the  eastern  district,  and  falls  into  the  Pi-ho  in  latitude 
39  deg.  1 1  min.,  longitude  0  deg.  48  min.  east  of  Peking.  The  Pi-ho  river,  which 
rises  a  little  without  the  Great  Wall,. flows  into  the  sea  or  gulf  of  Pi-chi-le.  The 
entrance  to  the  Pi-ho  is  shallow  on  the  bar  off  its  mouth.  The  province  is  divided 
into  fu  or  J'oo,  ting,  chaw,  and  it  fen.  Foo  is  a  large  division  of  a  province;  ting 
is  a  smaller  division  ;  chaw  is  a  similar  division  to  a  ting;  both  nre  inde¬ 
pendent  of  ihcfoo;  been,  or  htt ,  is  a  sub-division  of  a  foo.  thaw,  or  ring. 
Each  foo,  ting,  chaw,  and  been  has  one  walled  town,  or  scat  of  its  local 
government. 


CIUNKSK  r.Ml’IUK. 


I’i-ehi-le eoiitnins  eleven  loos,  si\  chaws,  three  lings,  seventeen  diaws,  ami  121 
lieens.  Ils  urea,  according  to  M.  Gut.dulf,  is  about  oil,  too  square  mil's. 

The  sky  is  generally  dear,  am!  quiess.  the  won!  bloos  from  the  math  the 
seveiilv  of  the  frost  is  m -t  felt.  K  lie,-,  oecnr,  clucily  in  July  ami  the  beginning  of 
Alienist.  Dews  fall  at  muh  t  in  di  v  w  eat  her.  Tiie  roads  ate  d  ust  v  in  di  v  weather. 
Thin  veils  are  worn  by  people  with  tender  eyes,  .'•oil,  1 1” h *  and  sandv.  sometimes 
mixed  with  elnv,  hut  rendered  by  cultivation  fruitful.  The  rivers  abound  in  tisli, 
especially  crny-lisli.  Tiie  inhabitants  have  been  described  as  more  robust  than 
those  of  the  southern  provinces. 

M.  Gutzlutf  says  there  are  no  good  harbours  on  the  coast  of  I’i-chi-le.  The 
trade  of  this  province  is  ehietiy  an  import  trade.  Cattle  are  driven  in  from 
Turtary,  and  some  inferior  coal  is  exported  ;  salt  is  also  an  article  of  export. 

Timkowski  says  the  plains  of  this  province  arc  well  cultivated  ;  the  lands  at 
the  foot  of  the  north  and  south  east  mountains,  are  low ,  and  decline  downwards 
towards  the  sea.  One  secs  numerous  villages,  with  houses  surrounded  by  trees, 
.such  as  willows,  cypresses,  chestnuts,  Ixc.  The  roads  wind  through  the  country, 
and  ten  versts  from  Thcing-ho  commence  the  country  houses  and  cemeteries  of  the 
most  distinguished  J’eking  families,  lie  met  on  the  road  several  Marulchou  begns 
and  Mongolian  camels  laden  with  JmUer  for  1’eking.  When  made  near  the  sea¬ 
side  it  is  piled  up  in  numerous  mounds,  containing  from  -IUOO  to- 10.000  piculs, 
and  then  coveied  with  earth  until  sold,  t'essels  are  said  to  be  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  earrving  salt  over  the  province  and  neighbouring  country;  about 
1000  in  number  Vy  without  cessation.  Teentsiu  supplies  salt  to  the  province 
and  to  all  the  north-western  parts  of  the  empire.  The  salt  merchants,  \jho  tire 
ehietiy  natives  of  Shanse,  are  also  bankers,  and  said  to  be  very  wealthy.’  ' 

The  inland  trade  of  Chili  includes  about  (iOOO  junks,  which  arrive  fiorn  otiicr 
parts  of  China,  with  annually,  it  is  stated,  above  2,300,000  shift  of  rice. 

2.  SiiANTr.Mi  is  situated  cast  of  L’i-chi-Ie,  and  llonau  north  of  Krang- 
nan.  One  half  of  its  frontier  is  bounded  bv  the  Gulf  of  Pi-clii-le,  and  by  the 
Yellow  Son.  This  province  is  described  by  Gutzlafl  as  rocky,  and  often  high 
along  the  shores,  abounding  with  good  harbours,  the  rendezvous  of  numerous 
junks, — Teng-choo-lu  and  Kau-ehso-fu  being  the  principal.  The  area  about 
50, bOO  square  miles.  Mr.  Martin  states  it  at  05,10 1  square  miles.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  over-peopled,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  people  poor,  although  the 
province  abounds  in  fertile  valleys.  It  is,  however,  generally  a  hilly  or  moun¬ 
tainous  country. 

The  inland  navigation  of  this  province  affords  great  trailing  advantages,  and 
the  transit  trade  is  extensive.  It  exports  drugs  and  vast  quantities  of  vegetables. 
It  has  manufactures  of  felt  caps,  carpets,  and  some  coarse  hempen  cloths.  The 
province  is  intersected  by  rivers.  The  Tat-sing-ho  is  t lie  largest  river,  and  the 
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Vu-lui  is  a  branch  of  the  Pei-ho.  The  grand  canal,  commencing  at  Liiigsing-chau, 
passes  ninth  to  Tientsin.  It  is  navigated  by  innumerable  craft  and  gram  junks. 

.’5.  Khasc.-soo  and  (i.v.\-u\vi;\  ,  now  two,  were  formerly  one  province,  called 
Kcang-nan.  On  the  north  they  are  bounded  by  Shantung  and  Honan  ;  on  the 
south  by  Keang-si  and  Che-keang  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Yellow  Sea  ;  on  the  west 
by  I loo-pih  and  Hun-an.  The  provinces  extend  from  2‘J  dog.  to  3.3  deg.  8  min. 
north  latitude,  and  from  .3  deg.  10  min.  east  of  Poking,  tu  l  deg.  30  min.  west. 
The  rivers  chiefly  (low  into  the  Yangtzee-kang,  or  into  the  Hwai.  In  the 
southern  part  of  this  province  there  aie  mountain  ranges.  The  sea-coast  is 
low.  The  soil  for  some  miles  inland  is  alluvial.  The  island  Tae-shan,  off  the 
coast,  to  the  north  of  the  Yellow  River,  is  intersected  by  two  ridges  of  high 
lulls.  Area,  according  to  GutzlatT,  81,.joO  square  miles.  Mr.  .Martin  savs, 
p-J.GGl.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are  renowned  for  their 
skill  and  industry,  and  the  provinces  are  described  as  containing  many  thousands 
of  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  but  it  is  said  to  be  ovei -populated.  Nankin, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Chinn,  and  8oo-choo,  the  greatest  manufacturing  city, 
are  in  Kenng-soo.  With  the  exception  of  Shang-hai,  and  the  harbour  on  the 
Great  River  of  Nankin,  it  has  few  good  harhoms. 

Prom  all  we  know  of  these  provinces,  we  are  led  to  regret  that  no  effort  was 
made,  when  the  late  treaty  was  negotiated,  to  establish  an  entre/»'</  for  foreign 
trade,  either  at  Nankin  or  at  some  other  town  on  the  greatest  commercial 
entrance  and  outlet  by  water  in  the  empire,  both  by  river  and  canal  navigation. 
Gan-hwiiy  is  the  chief  grecn-tea-growiug  province. 

•I.  CiiKKi.v.Mi,  or  Ciikki:  ixu,  tailed  the  Land  of  Silks  and  Green  Teas,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Keang-soo,  east  by  the  sea,  south  by  Poo-keen,  or  Po- 
kien,  and  by  Kiang-si  and  Gar.-hwuy  on  the  west.  This  province  is  in  general 
hilly,  with  numerous  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  navigable  Tehang-kcang, 
near  the  mouth  of  which  stands  liang-choo,  the  capital,  amidst  scenery  which 
is  ccL'hratal  for  its  romantic  grandeur.  The  sea-coast  is  fringed  with  Cliusan 
ami  other  islands.  It  lias  several  harbours,  the  principal  of  which  are  Cha-poo, 
Ilang-choo,  Ning-po,  Ting-.iae,  Shippoo,  Wan-choo,  and  Tae-choo ;  besides  others 
in  Chusan.  Area,  according  to  Gutziaff,  57,200  square  miles  ;  Mr.  Martin  says, 
3l>,lo0. 

The  northern  part  of  this  province  lias  good  inland  navigation.  The  chief 
mart  of  the  internal  trade  rs  Ilang-clioo,  a  place  celebrated  for  its  crapes  of  beau¬ 
tiful  colour  and  fineness,  its  embroidery,  various  silks,  and  for  its  excellent  raw- 
silks.  Cotton  wool  is  also  grown  and  exported.  In  Tchuou-kmg  a  fermented  liquor 
is  made  which  is  sold  in  most  parts  of  the  empire.  Ilams  are  said  to  be  cured  at 
Kin-hwa  in  great  quantities.  Amongst  the  imports  are  sugar,  rice  (in  transit,  on 
the  great  canal),  cotton  manufactures,  felts,  v^c. 
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5.  Foo-Keen,  or  Fo-Kien,  anciently' called  Ho-Keen,  or  Min,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Che-Kenng,  south  by  Kwang-tung, east  by  the  sen,  nnd  on  the 
west  bv  Kenng-si.  It  extends  from  25  deg.  35  miti.  to  28  deg.  47  min.  north 
bit.,  and  from  22  min.  west  of  Peking  to  4  deg.  long,  cast  of  Peking.  This  pro¬ 
vince  is  mountainous,  with  but  small  level  parts,  nnd  its  sea-const  abounds 
with  many  good  harbours,  and  several  inlets  and  bays.  Off  the  coast  there 
are  the  islands  of  Xumoa,  Tungshan.  Harlan,  aiid  some  minor  ones.  The 
Min,  the  chief  river,  has  numerous  branches,  all  which  join  the  main  river 
before  it  jwsses  the  city  of  Fou-choo.  This  province,  though  not  fertile,  is  said 
to  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  best  black  ten.  it  is  transported  over  a 
mountainous  and  difficult  road,  f  Sa ■  account  of  'fen  and  the  Tea  Trade  here¬ 
after.)  Sugar-canes  are  extensively  grown,  nnd  sugar  exported.  Camphor, 
tobacco,  and  indigo  are  articles  of  export  growth.  Iron  abounds- 

<>.  Kwano-tcno  (spelt  and  pronounced  by  Europeans  Canton)  extends  from 
20  deg.  13  min.  to  2.3  deg.  34  min.  north  lat.  and  from  53  min.  east  of  Peking  to 
S  (leg.  50  min.  long,  west  of  Peking.  It  bounds  on  the  north  upon  Kenng-si  and 
Fo-keen  ;  south  on  the  sea;  cast  on  Foo-keen;  west  on  Kwnng-se,  Hu-nan, 
Ton-quin,  and  the  River  Can-nan. 

A  chain  of  mountains  extends  along  the  northern  boundaries  of  Kwnng- 
tuii".  The  principal  islands  along  the  coast  are  lini-nan  and  the  Ladrones- 
Hai-nan  is  mountainous,  and  about  fifty  leagues  in  length,  and  about 
thirty-tivo  leagues  in  breadth  :  its  north-west  and  west  coasts  are  said  to  have 
dangerous  shoal  hanks  extending  six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  coast.  There 
are  several  exi client  harbours  on  the  south.  This  province  has  extensive  river 
navigation;  the  city  of  Canton  is  situated  on  the  Choo-keang,  or  i>i-keang, 
Penrl  River.  Chaou-choo  foo  is  situated  on  the  Han-keang. 

Kwang-tung  has  some  manufactures,  and  grows,  with  other  raw  produce, 
sugar  and  an  inferior  kind  of  green  tea.  The  latter  is  exported  chiefly  to  the 
United  States.  Among  the  other  products  are  cassia,  betel  nut,  and  iron. 
Among  the  manufactures  are  Canton  silks,  cotton,  and  gra:.s-rloth,  lacquered 
ware,  jewellery  »nd  stones,  mirrors,  toilets  for  ladies,  pictures,  Sec.,  with  which 
it  provides  the  empire.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  confined  nearly  altogether, 
it  is  said,  to  the  City  of  Canton,  to  Fuh-chow,  and  a  few  other  cities.  Canton 
provides  nearly  the  whole  empire  with  glass-ware.  It  is  a  general  mart  for  all 
China  ;  there  are  agents-  from  all  the  other  provinces  at  Canton. 

.  7-  Kwa.vg-se  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kwei-choo  and  Uu-na.n  ;  cast  by 
Kwang-tung  ;  west  by  Yun-nan ;  and  south  by  Ton-quin,  and  part  of  Kwang-tung. 
There  are  numerous  small  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  mountains. 

8.  Yi'.n-.n.\n  is  the  most  westerly  province,  nnd  extends  from  21  deg. 40  min. 
to  28  deg.  north  hit.;  and  from  10  deg.  30  min.  to  18  deg.  50  min.  long,  west  of 
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Peking.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sze-chucn;  on  the  cast  by  Kwei-choo 
and  Kwang-se;  west  by  Thibet,  and  other  "did  territories;  south  by  Ava,  Laos, 
and  Tonquin.  The  Mei-nan-kong,  or  Kow  iong-kcang,  and  Nan-ting-hc,  are 
rivers  of  considerable  breadth,  and  flow,  the  first  into  Cambodia,  and  the  second 
into  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  below  Bangkok.  Of  four  lakes,  the  largest,  Shang-kwan, 
is  about  thirty  miles  long.  The  mountains  are  bold,  and  said  to  be  rugged. 

9.  Kwhi-choo  extends  from  24  deg.  40  min.  to  29  deg.  north  lat.,  and  from 
7  deg.  17  min.  to  12  deg.  36  min.  long,  west  of  Peking.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Sze-chucn  ;  south  by  the  Kwang-se  and  Yun-nan:  on  the  cast  by  Hu-nan; 
and  on  the  west  by  Sze-chuen.  It  is  chiefly  a  mountainous  region.  Several  large 
rivers  intersect  this  province.  This  province,  of  which  and  of  all  the  inland 
provinces  of  China  we  know  but  little  with  certainty,  is  described  as  verv  fertile. 

10.  Iloo-i’iu  and  IIu-nan,  formerly  confined  within  Hoo-kwang,are  bounded 
to  the  north  by  the  province  of  Hu-nan  ;  on  the  south  by  Kwang-tung  and 
Kwang-se;  on  the  east  by  Kiang-nan  and  Kiang-si ;  and  on  the  west  bv  Shen-se, 
Sze-chuen,  and  Kwei-choo;  and  extends  from  lat,  24  deg.  45  min.  to  33  deg.  20  min. 
north,  and  from  long.  20  min.  to  8  deg.  W.  of  Peking.  The  Yang-tze  keang  divides 
the  northern  Jloo-pih  from  the  southern  division,  the  Hu-nan.  The  Ilan-kcang, 
and  several  rivers,  flow  into  the  Yangtzckcang.  There  arc  numerous  lakes, 
and  these  provinces  arc  well  watered,  and  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  raw 
produce.  Coals  are  carried  by  the  inland  junks  to  all  places  along  the  great 
canal.  Iron,,  lead,  copper,  and  other  minerals  abound.  Both  provinces  export 
grain  and  tobacco.  The  only  manufacture  for  foreign  use  is  a  sort  of  paper. 
Horses  and  asses  are  exported.  Voo-chnng-foo  is  a  considerable  trading  town, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ilan-kcang  and  Yangtsze, 'and  the  inhabitants  own  a 
great  number  of  vessels.  Yong-choo-foo  is  a  mart  for  grain  for  exportation. 
The  mountainous  districts  produce  a  variety  of  drugs.  Grain  is  the  staple 
product  of  Hu-nan. 

11.  Sze-ciu’e.n  is  the  largest  of  the  Chinese  provinces,  and  extends  from  25 
deg.  57  min.  to  33  deg.  north  latitude,  and  extends  from  longitude  6  deg.  50  min. 
to  15  deg. 43  min.  west  of  Pelting.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Shen-se,  on  the 
south  bv  Yun-nan  and  Kwei-choo,  on  the  west  by  the'  Kokonor  Tartars,  Thibet, 
and  on  the  east  by  Hu-nan  and  Hoo-pih.  The  Yang-tze-keang  river  traverses 
this  province,  of  which  we  know  little. 

12.  Siien-se  and  Kansu  it  were  formerly  one  province.  These  provinces  extend 
fiorn  latitude  32  deg.  to  40  min.  north,  and  from  longitude  5  deg.  25  min.  to  1 7  deg. 
west  of  Peking.  They  arc  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mongolia,  on  the  south  by 
Hoo-pih  and  Szc-chuen,  on  the  east  by  Shen-se,  and  on  the  west  by  Mongolia. 
The  Great  Wall  extends  along  the  northern  boundaries.  There  aic  several 
mountain  ridges  in  Shen-se.  'Hie  river  Hwang-ho  flows  down  near  the  Great 
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Wall,  crossing  it  twice.  The  Wei-ho,  one  of  the  large  rivers  in  China,  (lows 
into  the  Yellow  Kiver.  The  Ilan-ho  and  Kin-tsin-ho  tlow  from  Shen-sc  into 
1  loo-|>ih. 

This  province  has  mines  of  iron,  copper,  gold,  nlso  jasper,  porphyry.  Ac. 
There  arc  some  fertile  plains  in  the  north.  .Millet  is  extensively  grown.  There 
are  several  distilleries. 

I. 3.  Kiano-si  extends  from  latitude  *24  deg.  30 min.  to  30  deg.  10  min.  north, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Kiang-nan,  on  the  ea<t  by  Che-kinng  and 
Fo-Kien,  on  the  south  bv  Kwang-tung,  and  on  the  west  by  Hunan. 

This  province  has  n  very  industrious,  active  population.  The  country,  though 
mountainous,  especially  in  the  south,  has  good  water  communication  by  means 
of  its  rivers.  It  is  said  to  possess  rich  mines  of  gold,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  worked.  The  province  produces  excellent  hemp;  its 
grass  cloth  is  tine,  in  great  demand,  and  not  surpassed  by  the  best  Canton 
Stull's.  There  is  a  great  trade  in  drugs.  The  Keangsin  agriculturists  have  suc- 
cessfullv  transplanted  the  Fokicn  black  tea,  and  exported  a  considerable  quantity 
of  it.  'Hie  porcelain  manufactories  at  Kin-kin-ebing  furnish  nearly  all  Chinn ; 
it  is  made  in  perfection.  The  largest  entrejxjts  for  it  are  iNan-chang-foo  and  Kew- 
keang-foo. 

I I.  Hon  an,  anciently  called  Yen  and  Yu,  is  bounded  io  the  north  by  Chih-li. 
Shantung,  and  Sban-se,  south  by  Hoo-pih,  east  by  Keang-nan  (Keangso  and 
Anhwin),  and  west  by  Slmn-se.  It  extends  from  37  deg.  south  to  31  deg. 
30  min.  north  latitude,  and  from  23  min.  east  longitude  to  6  deg.  21  min.  west  of 
Peking.  The  river  llwang-ho  (lows  across  the  province.  The  other  rivers  are 
numerous. 

13.  Siia.v-sk,  anciently  Tsin  and  Chau,  is  hounded  on  the  east  by  Pe  Cheb-li 
and  Honan,  on  the  south  by  Honan,  on  the  west  by  Shen-se,  and  on  the  north  hv 
Mongolia  and  the  Great  Wall.  T  he  western  ami  southern  parts  are  also  bounded 
by  the  Yellow  River.  Along  the  north  the  province  is  mountainous,  and  watered 
by  numerous  rivers. 

The  Island  of  Formosa  is  partly  under  the  authority  of  the  Chinese.  It  is 
about  300  miles  lono.  Mountainous  along  the  whole  centre.  The  plains  of  the 
southern  part,  skilfully  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  are  described  as  remarkably 
fertile.  'Phis  district  is  populous  and  healthy.  The  unsubdued  tribes  ure 
said  to  lie  in  a  savage  state.  Formosa  produces  grain,  and  exports  rice, 
sugar,  camphor,  tobacco,  and  other  articles.  About  300  junks  are  said  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  exclusive  trade,  which  is  confined  to  China  Proper.  We  kn  jw  little 
of  Formosa.  Good  coal,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  cinnabar  are  said  to  abound. 

Dependent  States. — The  countries  and  people  which  are  really,  nominally, 
or  tictitiously  dependent  on  China,  comprise  those  vast  regions  that  extend  north 
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n 1 1 < i  west  from  China  to  the  frontiers  of  Asiatic  Russia,  nntl  nest  to  the  countries 
of  tiic  Tartar  nations  of  Buekariu,  Kokonar.  ami  oilier  ill-defined  nations  or 
hoides  ;  the  Himalaya  .Mountains  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Thibet 
and  those  Turtar  states.  Thibet  is  usually  laid  down  as  extending  north  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  comprising  that  side  of  the  chain,  and  extending  east 
from  Cashmere  and  Bocknria  to  China  Proper  and  Turkestan,  and  north  to  the 
.  Great  Desert  of  Cobi,  and  the  Koulkan  Mountains.  Its  area  extends  from  about 

deg.  to  35  deg.  north  latitude,  and  from  72  deg.  to  1CM  deg.  30  min.  east 
longitude. 

The  Chinese  do  not  appear  to  claim  any  sovereignty  over  Little,  or  Western, 
Thibet;  and  the  authority  over  Great,  or  Eastern,  Thibet  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
he  more,  in  many  parts,  than  nominal.  The  elevated  table-land  of  the  Himalaya, 
with  the  sources  of  many  of  the  great  Asiatic  rivers,  are  included  within  Thibet. 
There  are  numerous  lakes,  one  110  miles  lout,  within  this  region. 

Hoot  an,  immediately  on  the  south,  or  British  India  side  of  the  1  Imial.ya, 
and  described  as  a  region  of  mountain  slopes  and  valleys  of  perpetual  verdure, 
of  splendid  forests,  contrasts,  according  to  travellers,  with  Thibet;  by  the  latter, 
on  passing  to  the  north  and  north-eastern  sides,  exhibiting  io«-ky  hills  with  little 
apparent  vegetation,  extensive  plateaux  with  a  bleak  and  told  climate,  hut  afford¬ 
ing  excellent  pasturage,  on  which  feed  innumerable-herds.  Thibet  derives  ah., 
riches  from  its  mines  ;  and  its  lakes  and  waters  are  frequented  by  flocks  of  innu¬ 
merable  water-foxvl.  The  climate  and  winds  are  remarkably  drv,  but  interrupted 
by  thunder-storms  and  showers.  Tincal  is  obtained  in  inexhaustible  quantitie  •• ; 
gold  is  found  in  lumps  and  in  irregular  veins.  There  are  also  mines  of  lead, 
copper,  and  cinnabar;  but  little  iron.  Fuel,  from  the  scarcity  of  wood.  ami  the 
non-discovery  of  coal,  is  insufficient  for  ordinary  cooking  purposes.  Barley, 
peas,  some  wheat,  chiefly  the  first,  are  the  ordinary  crops ;  sheep  arc  the  most 
abundant  and  the  most  useful  animals  reared,  and  are  driven  to  Bootan  and 
Chinn  for  sale.  Their  wool  is  extolled,  and  formerly  some  plains  in  Thibet  were 
famous  for  woollen  fabrics,  and  Lassa  is  still  «aid  to  produce  good  woollen  cloths. 
The  trade  of  the  country  is  chiefly  with  China. 

Lassa,  in  30  deg. -53  min.  north  latitude,  is  the  chief  eitv  of  I’ppor  or  Lesser 
Thibet,  and  situated  in  an  extensive  valley. 

The  government  of  Thibet,  like  Turkestan,  is  administered  !>v  natives,  with 
the  nominal  control  of  some  Chinese  residents. 

Chinese  Tartarv,  which  includes  Eastern  Turkestan,  was,  previou.-  to 
the  year  1/72,  under  the  Kalmucks,  from  whom  it  xvas  conquered  that  year 
hv  the  Chinese.  Wars  and  rebellions  appear  to  have  prevailed  ever  since. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  between  China  and  Chinese  Tartarv.  The 
products  of  the  latter  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  oil,  seeds,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  silks  of  good  quality.  The  fine  goats’  wools  arc  much  esteemed  for 
making  shawls. 
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Mo v(ioi,ia  ('omprise*  vast  regions;  in  all,  about  14.30  miles  iu  length  ami 
more  than  1000  miles  in  breadth,  audits  area  is  estimated  at  nbout  l,‘JOO,vHX) 
s(|unre  miles.  The  people  are  said  to  live  chiefly  in  tents.  Grain  is  grown  in 
some  parts,  but  the  inhabitants,  who  are  stated  to  he  thinly  scattered  over 
the  country,  depend  chiefly  on  pasturage  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Tne  Man-tchou  Tartar  country  is  mountainous  and  thinly  popu'ated,  yet 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  conquered  the  Chinese,  aod  they 
have  ever  since,  though  so  few  iu  number,  continued  to  )>o  the  governing  race. 

Our  information  respecting  internal  affairs  of  China  does  not  warrant 
our  entering,  with  any  confidence,  on  this  interesting  inquiry  ;  we  will  therefore 
confine  our  remarks  and  statements  to  commercial  facts. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MUTISM  111 K.VTY  will!  CHINA— TAKU’K  Of  DO' IKS  AM)  COMMERCIAL 
ItEC, ('RATIONS. 

Trrut,/  //,/irtiii  lh  r  Majesty  mill  tin ■  Emperor  of  Chinn,  signal  in  /hr  English  mol 

Chinese  1m ngnnges,  of  S’anking,  August  29,  IS  12.  /f 7/A  other  Documents  feinting _ 

then  to.  lintijirutfons  etch  an  get  l  ot  /long  Eonq.  June  2fi.  I»d3. 

Her  .Majesty  tin;  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland. and  his  Majesty 
llu-  Emperor  ot  China,  being  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  misunderstandings  ami  cotucqvicut 
hn-tilitics  which  have  arisen  between  the  two  countries,  have  resolved  to  eon-ludea  treaty  for  that 
j>iir|hoe,  and  have  therefore  named  a<  their  plenipotentiaries,  tltat  is  to  say: 

Her  Majciy  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Sir  llcoiy  Pottingcr,  Bart.;  a  Major* 
General  in  the  service  of  (he  Kast  India  Company,  Ac.  Ac. 

And  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Kmpcror  of  China,  the  Mich  Commissioners  Keying,  a  Member 
of  the  Imperial  House,  a  Guaidian  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  (tenoral  of  the  Garrison  of  Canton  ; 
and  l'.le[MM.  of  the  Imperial  Kindred,  graciously  permitted  to  wear  the  insignia  of  the  first  rank, 
and  the  distinction  of, a  peacock’s  leather,  lately  Minister  and  Governor-General,  See.,  and  now 
Kienieitaul. General  commanding  at  Cliapoo  ; 

M  ho,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers,  and  found  them  to 
he  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following  .Articles : 

I.  'nrcre  shall  henceforward  bo  peace  and  friendship  between  Her  M.ajestv  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  ills  Majesty  the  Kmpcror  of  China,  and 
I"  tween  their  respective  subjects,  who  shall  enjoy  full  security  and  protection  for  their  persons 
arid  property  w  ithin  the  dominions  of  the  other. 

II.  His  .Majutv  the  Kmpcror  of  China  agrees,  that  British  subjects,  with  their  families  and 
i  -tal.li-hiiioiits.  sh.il  he  allowed  to  reside,  for  the  tmqvose  of  carrying  on  their  mercantile  pursuit', 
without  molestar’an  or  restraint,  at  the  cities  and  towns  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fooehowfoo,  Ningpo, 
and  Shanghai  .  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  A c„  will  appoint  Superintendents, 
ur  Con-ulnr  (Itlieers,  to  reside  at  each  of  the  above-named  cities  or  towns,  to  be  the  medium  ot 
communication  between  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  said  mcrcliants.  and  to  see  flat  the  ju-t 
duties  ami  other  dues  of  the  Chinese  Government,  as  hereafter  provided  for,  are  duly  discliarged 
hv  Her  Britannic  Majestv’s  subjects. 

III.  It  being  obviously  necessary  and  desirable  tliat  British  subjects  should  have  some  port 
whereat  they  may  careen  and  relit  tlicir  ships  when  required.  arid  keep  stores  for  l!ut  purpose. 
Ills  .Majesty  th-  Kmpcror  of  China  cedes,  to  Her  M.ajestv  the  Quean  of  Great  Britain.  ,Vc„  the 
i-land  of  Hong-hong,  to  In'  possessed  in  jHwpetuitv  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
M  vcossers,  and  to  be  invented  In  -licit  laws  and  regulations  au  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain.  Ac.,  shall  see  tit  to  direct. 
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IV.  'Die  Emperor  ofChina  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of  six  millions  of  dollars  as  tin'  value  of  tin1 
opium  « liicli  w.n  delivered  up  at  Canton  in  tin-  in. null  of  Marvli  IS.N,  os  a  ran>mi  for  tli<‘  lives  ol 
Her  llri'amiic  Majesty’s  superintendent  ami  subjects  who  had  boon  imprisoned  and  ihreati  m  .l 
with  death  bv  tin.*  Chinese  High  Officers. 

V.  The  Government  of  China  having  compelled  the  I’ritiih  merchants  trailing  at  Canton  to 
ileal  exclusively  with  certain  Chinese  merchants,  called  ilong  Mediants  (or  Co-llcng),  who  luul 
been  licensed  by  the  Chinese  Ciovcrimient  for  that  purpose,  the  Emperor  of  China  agrees  to 
abolish  that  practice  in  future  stall  ports  where  llrilish  nicrcliants  may  reside,  and  to  permit  them 
to  carry  on  their  mercantile  transactions  with  odwtevir  jsersons  they  please;  and  his  Imperial 
Majesty  further  agrees  to  [>ay  to  the  llrilish  Government  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  on 
account  of  debts  due  to  llrilish  subjects  by  some  of  the  said  Hong  merclunts,  or  Co- 1  long, 
who  have  become  insolvent,  and  who  owe  very  large  snni'  of  money  to  subjects  of  her  llritannic 
Majesty. 

VI.  The  liovermuent  of  Her  llritcnnic  Majesty  having  been  obliged  to  «eml  out  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  demand  and  obtain  redress  for  the  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  the  Chinese  High 
Authorities  towards  Her  llritannic  Majesty's  officer  and  subjects,  tin*  Emperor  of  China  agtet  s 
to  pay  (lie  sum  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  on  account  of  the  expenses  incurred;  and  Her 
llritannic  Majesty's  IMvnipotentiary  voluntarily  agrees  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  to  deduct  from 
the  slid  amount  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  any  sums  which  may  have  been  u  ceiled  In  Her  Ma- 
icsiy’s  combined  force},  as  ransom  for  cities  and  towns  in  China,  subsequent  to  the  1st  d  y  of 
August,  i.*m. 

VII.  It  is  agrees!  tliat  tlvc  total  amount  of  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars,  described  in  thetiuee 
preceding  Articles,  shall  be  paid  as  follow} : 

Six  millions  immediately. 

Six  millions  in  lht:l ;  tliat  is,  three  millions  on  or  before  the  :l<>th  of  the  month  of  Juno,  and 
three  millions  on  or  before  the  ;l|s|  of  December. 

l  ive  millions  in  18-14;  that  is,  two  millions  and  a  half  on  or  before  the  Moth  of  June,  and  two 
millions  and  a  half  on  or  before  the  Mist  of  December. 

Four  millions  in  1811  ;  that  is,  two  millions  on  or  before  the  MOth  of  .June,  ami  two  niilliurn 
on  or  before  the  Ml-tnl  December. 

And  it  is  further  stipulated,  that  interest,  at  the  rate  of  j  per  cent,  per  annum,  Hull  tv  paid  by  the 
(ioverntnent  of  China  on  any  portion  of  the  above  sums  that  are  not  punctually  discfiargcd  at  the 
periods  fixed. 

VIII.  The  Emperor  of  China  agrees  to  release  unconditionally,  all  subjects  of  Her  llritannic 
Majesty*  (whether  natives  of  Europe  or  ind:a),  who  may  be  in  confinement  at  this  moment  in  any 
part  of  the  Chinese  empi  re. 

I\.  The  Emperor  of  China  agrees  to  publish  and  promulgate,  under  his  imperial  Sign  Manual 
and  Seal,  a  full  and  entire  amnesty  and  act  of  indemnity  to  all  Mtbjtvts  of  China,  on  account  of 
their  having  resided  under,  or  having  had  dealings  and  intercourse  with,  or  liaiing  entered  the 
Service  of,  tier  lititannic  Majesty,  or  of  Her  Majesty’s  officers  ;  «nd  Hi,  Impcriuf 'Majesty  further 
i  n  gages  to  release  all  Chinese  subjects  who  maybe  at  this  moment  in  confinement  for  similar 

X.  Hi<  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  agrees  to  establish  at  all  the  poits  which  are,  by  tin* 
Second  Article  of  this  Treaty  ,  to  be  thrown  open  for  tbe  resort  of  Hritish  MereluiuLs,  a  fair  and 
regular  tarilTof  export  and  import  custom,  ami  other  dm*},  which  Taritfsluli  he  publicly  notified 
and  promulgatotl  for  genera!  mforihation ;  and  the  Emperor  furtlu  •  engige.i,  that  when  Ilnli-li 
Merchandise  shall  have  once  paid  at  any  of  the  said  ports  the  regulated  cu*toiu<  and  dues,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Tariff  to  he  hereafter  fixed,  such  merchandise  may  he  ■-  .nveyed  by  Chiiie-e  mereluim- 
to  ., ny  province  or  city  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  of  China,  on  |  ay  ing  a  further  amount  astrai.-il 
duties,  whieh  shall  not  exceed*  per  cent,  on  the  taiilf  value  of  such  g-tods. 

XI.  Disagreed  that  Her  li.-ita  .nie  .Majesty’s  Chief  High  Officer  in  China  s|,.  ill  correspond 
with  the  Cbinese  High  Officers,  both  at  the  capital  and  in  tin*  provinces,  under  the  term  "coni, 
niunica'aou  ;"f  the  subordinate  llrilish  officers  ami  Chinese  High  Officers  in  the  provinces,  under 
the  terms  ••  statement.'  f  on  the  part  of  the  former,  ai  d  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  declaration. "( 
and  the  subordinates  of  both  countries  on  a  footing  of  perfect  npiaiiiy  :  merchants  and  others  not 
holding  official  situations,  and  therefore  not  included  in  tin*  above,  on  both  sides,  to  use  the 
term  "  iepreseiitaliou"|  in  all  papers  addressed  to,  or  intended  for  the  notice  of,  the  respective 
Governments. 

XI I.  On  the  assent  of  the  Em|H*nvr  of  China  to  this  '1  rooty  being  received,  and  the  disdiarge 
of  the  first  instalment  of  money,  lbr  llritannic  Majesty’s  tore's  will  retire  from  Nanking  and  tin* 
(hand  Canal,  and  will  no  longer  molest  or  »top  tin*  trade  oft  hina.  The  military  post  at  Chiuhie 
will  also  be  withdrawn  ;  hut  the  islands  of  Koelaugsoo,  ami  that  of  Chii'an.  will  eonlimn*  to  he 

*  See  dex-l.nation  on  ibis  subject,  which  follows  the  Treaty, 
f  111  tin*  original,  the  ( ’liincse  rii.ir.ieter-  are  al-.i  in-ert.  d 
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clottn  of  ihn  dviH-nption,  per  chanr  ‘  f 


HUnkrt*  of  All 
Dutch  ctralet*. 

Imitation  <IUto. 
llonmir-  narrtj' 


lure*.  Ac..  5  per  rent  a>  1  raloreni. 

/  Artlcl**  unrxtumrratefi  In  tht.%  Tarijf.  $  pet  ernt 
(tti  rafartm. 


(Irotrul  Regulations,  under  ichirh  the  British  Trade  is  to  he  conducted  at  the  five 
Ports  of  Canton,  .1  nwy,  Foochowfoo,  Kingpo,  and  Shanghai. 

I.  Pitots. — Whenever  n  British  merchantman  shall  arrive  off  any  of  the  five  ports  opened  to 
trade,  vis.,  Canton,  Foochowfoo,  Amoy,  Niugpo,  or  Shari'ihni,  pilots  shall  be  allowed  to  tnke  her 
immediately  into  poll';  and,  in  like  manner,  when  such  British  ship  shall  have  settled  all  legal 
duties  and  charges,  and  is  about  to  return  home,  pilots  shall  be  immediately  granted  to  take  her 
out  to  sea,  without  any  stoppage  or  delay. 

Regarding  the  remuneration  to  be  given  these  pilots,  that  will  be  equitably  settled  by  the 
British  Consul  appointed  to  each  particular  port,  who  will  determine  it  with  due  reference  to  the 
di-lance  gone  over,  the  risk  run,  fcc. 

II.  Custom  house  Guardi. — The  Chinese  Superintendent  of  Customs  at  each  port  will  adopt 
the  means  that  he  may  judge  most  proper  to  prevent  the  revenue  suffering  by  fraud  or  smuggling. 
Whenever  the  pilot  shall  have  brought  any  British  merchantman  into  port,  the  superintendent  of 
customs  will  depute  one  or  two  trusty  custom-house  officers,  whose  duly  it  will  he  to  watch 
against  frauds  on  the  revenue.  These  will  either  live  in  a  boat  of  their  own,  or  stay  on  board 
tiie  English  ship,  as  may  best  suit  their  convenience.  Their  food  and  expenses  will  he  supplied 
them  from  day  to  day  from  the  eustnin-hou-e,  and  they  may  not  exact  any  fees  whatever  from 
either  the  commander  or  consignee*.  Should  they  violate  this  regulation,  they  shall  he  punished 
proportional. 'y  ti  the  amount  <o  exacted. 

III.  Ufatlen  of  Ship,  itjiuitiiia  thrmsetres  nn  orrical. —  Whenever  a  British  vessel  shall  have 
east  anchor  at  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ports,  the  caplnin  will,  within  fonr-and-twenty  boors 
after  arrival,  proccetl  to  the  British  Consulate,  and  deposit  bis  ship's  jiapers,  bills  of  lading, 
manifest,  &e..  in  the  bands  of  the  consul  :  failing  to  do  which,  lie  will  subjerv  himself  to  n  penalty 
of  dollars. 

For  presenting  a  false  manifest,  the  penalty  will  he  .i!)0  dollars. 

For  breaking  hulk  and  commencing  to  discharge,  before  due  permission  shall  he  obtained,  the 
penalty  will  he  ntf'ii  dollars,  and  confiscation  of  the  goods  s«  discharged. 

The  consul,  having  taken  possession  of  the  ship's  papers,  will  immediately  send  a  written  roin- 
munieaiion  to  the  superintendent  of  customs,  specifying  the  register  tonnage  of  the  ship  and  the 
particulars  of  the  cargo  'he  ha*  on  hoard  :  all  of  which  being  done  in  due  form,  permission  will 
then  he  given  to  discharge,  and  the  duties  levied  as  provided  for  in  the  tariff. 

IV.  Commercial  Heatings  between  English  and  Chinese  Mcc/muts. —  It  having  been  stipulated 
that  English  merchants  may  trade  with  whatever  native  merchants  they  please,— should  any 
Chinese  merchant  fraudulently  abscond  or  incur  debts  which  he  is  unable  to  discharge,  the  Chinese 
authorities,  upon  Complaint  iieiug  made  thereof,  will  of  course  do  their  utmost  to  bring  the 
offender  to  justice  ;  it  must,  however,  he  distinctly  understood,  that  if  the  defaulter  really  cannot 
lie  found,  nr  he  dead,  or  bankrupt,  and  there,  he  not  wherewithal  to  pay.  the  English  merchants 
mav  not  appeal  to  the  former  custom  of  the  Hong  merchants  paying  for  one  another.aud  can  no 
longer  expect  to  ltave  their  losses  made  good  to  them.  - 

V.  JPondaae  Dues. — Every  English  merchantman,  on  entering  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
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live  ports,  shall  pay  tonnage-dues  at  the  rate  of  live  mace  per  register-ton,  in  full  of  all  charge.-. 
The  fees  formerly  levied  on  entry  and  departure,  of  every  description,  are  henceforth  abolished.' 

VI.  Ini/iart  and  Export  Duties. — Goods,  whether  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  any  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  live  ports,  are  henceforward  to  be  taxed  according  to  the  tariti'  as  now  lived 
and  agreed  upon,  and  no  further  sums  are  to  ho  levied  beyond  those  which  are  specified  in  the 
tariff;  all  duties  incurred  by  an  English  incrciiam-vessel.  whether  on  goods  imported  or  exported, 
or  in  the  shape  of  tonnage-slues,  must  first  be  |>aid  up  in  full;  which  done,  the  superintendent 
of  customs  will  grant  a  port  clearance,  and  this  being  shown  to  the  llritish  consul,  he  will  there¬ 
upon  return  the  ship's  papers  und  permit  the  vessel  to  depart. 

Vi  I.  Examination  of  Goods  at  the  Custom-house. —  Every  English  merchant,  having  cargo  to 
load  or  discharge,  must  give  due  intimation  thereof,  and  hand  particulars  of  the  same  to  the' 
consul,  who  will  immediately  despatch  a  recognised  linguist  of  his  own  establishment  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  particulars  to  the  superintendent  of  customs,  that  the  goods  may  be  duly  examined,  and 
neither  party  subjected  to  loss.  The  English  merchant  must  also  have  a  pioperly-ipiahlied  person 
on  the  spot  to  attend  to  his  interests  when  his  goods  are  being  examined  for  duty,  otherwise, 
-hould  there  be  complaints,  these  cannot  be  attended  to. 

Regarding  such  goods  as  are  subject  by  the  raritf  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  if  the  English  nier- 
rliant  rmmni  agree  with  .‘he  Chinese  officer  in  fixing  a  value,  then  each  party  shall  cull  two  or 
llirce  merchants  to  look  at  the  goods,  and  tile  highest  price  at  which  any  of  these  merchants 
would  be  willing  to  purchase,  shall  he  assumed  as  the  value  of  the  goods. 

To  fix  the  tare  on  any  article,  such  as  tea,  if  the  English  merchant  cannot  agree  w  ith  the 
custom-house  officer,  then  each  party  shall  choose  so  many  chests  out  of  every  hundred,  which 
being  first  weighed  in  gross,  shall  afterwards  he  tared,  ami  the  average  tare  upon  these  chests  shall 
be  assumed  as  the  tare  upon  the  whole  ;  and  upon  this  principle  sliall  the  tare  he  fixed  upon  all 
other  goods  in  packages). 

if  there  should  still  be  any  disputed  points  which  cannot  bo  settled,  tiie  English  merchant 
may  appeal  to  the  consul,  who  w  ill  communicate  the  [varliculurs  of  the  case  to  the  superintendent 
of  customs,  that  it  may  be  equitably  arranged.  Hut  the  appeal  must  he  made  on  the  same  day 
or  it  will  not  be  regarded.  While  such  points  are  still  open,  the  superintendent  of  customs  will 
delay  to  insert  the  same  iri  his  books,  thus  allbrding  an  opportunity  tluvt  the  merits  of  the  ease 
may  be  duly  tried  anil  sifted. 

VIII.  Manner  of  Paying  the  Duties. — It  is  hereinbefore  provided,  that  every  English  vessel 
tha.  enters  any  one  of  the  lire  ports  shall  pay  all  duties  and  tonnage-slues  before  she  be  permitted 

depart.  Tiie  Superintendent  of  Customs  will  select  certain  shreds,  or  banking  establishments 
ol  V-own  stability,  to  whom  he  will  give  licences,  authorising  them  to  .receive  duties  from  the 
r.ngiVi  merchants  on  behalf  of  Government,  and  the  receipt  of  these  shred's  lor  any  moneys 
paid  th  :m  shall  be  considered  as  a  Government  voucher.  In  the  paying  of  these  duties,  different 
kinds  oi  foreign  money  may  be  made  use  of ;  but  its  foreign  money  is  not  of  equal  purity  with 
sycee  silver,  the  English  Consuls  appointed  to  the  different  ports  will,  according  to  time,  place, 
and  circumstances,  arrange  with  the  Superintendents  of  Customs  at  each,  what  duiis  may  In- 
taken  in  payment,  and  what  per  coinage  may  he  necessary  to  make  them  espial  to  standard  or  pure 

IX.  Weights  and  Measures. — Sets  of  balance-yards  for  the  weighing  ol  goods,  ol  money- 
weights,  and  of  measures,  prepared  in  exact  conformity  to  those  hitherto  in  u-e  at  the  Custom¬ 
house  of  Canton,  and  duly  stamped  and  sealed  in  proof  thereof,  will  bo  kept  in  possession  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Customs,  and  also  at  the  lirilish  Consulate  at  each  of  the  live  ports,  and  these 
shall  ho  the  standards  !>v  which  all  duties  shall  be  charged, and  all  sums  paid  to  Government.  In 
case  of  any  dispute  arising  between  llritish  merchants  and  Chinese  officers  of  Customs,  regarding 
the  weights  or  measures  of  goods,  reference  shall  be  made  to  these  standards,  and  disputes  decided 
accordingly. 

X.  lighters  or  Cargo  Boats. — Whenever  any  English  mcrcluuil  shall  have  to  load  or  discharge 
cargo,  he  may  hire  wliatevcr  kind  of  lighter  or  cargo-boat  he  pleases,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  lor 
such  boat  can  be  settled  between  the  parties  themselves  without  the  interference  of  Government. 
The  number  of  these  boats  sliall  not  be  limited,  nor  sliall  a  monopoly  of  them  be  granted  to  any 
parties.  If  any  smuggling  take  place  in  them,  Lite  orf'cnder.s  will  of  course  be  punished  according 

Jo  law.  Should  any  of  these  boat-people,  while  engaged  in  conveying  goods  for  English  merchants, 
fraudulently  abscond  will;  tile  properlv,  the  Chinese  authorities  will  do  their  best  to  apprehend 
them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  English  merchants  must  take  every  due  precaution  for  the  -rifely 
of  their  goods. 

XL  Transshipment  of  Goods. — No  English  merchant  ships  may  transship  goosls  without  .special 
permission  :  should  any  urgent  case  happen  where  transshipment  is  necessary,  the  circumstances 
must  first  he  transmitted  to  the  Consul,  wiio  will  give  a  certificate  to  lint  effect,  and  the  .'juperin- 
teiident  of  Customs  will  then  send  a  special  officer  to  be  present  at  the  transshipment.  If  any 
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presumes  in  linrr—hip  without  moll  |)i'riiii>iion  being  Hiked  for  and  obtained,  llie  whole  of  the 
goods '(>  illicitly  transshipped  will  be  rnnlucatcd. 

Nil.  Snhorttimstr  Cio'xnfar  OJficei  s. — At  any  jilaeo  selected  lor  the  anchorage  of  the  English 
ineieiiaiit  ships,  there  may  be  appointed  a  subordinate  consular  officer,  of  approved  good  coi.duct, 
to  e\i  rcise  due  control  over  the  .seamen  ;.nd  other#.  He  must  evert  himself  to  prevent  quarrel* 
between  the  Ettglisti  seamen  and  natives,  this  being  of  the  utmost  importance.  Should  anvlliing 
of  the  kind  unfortunately  take  place,  he  will  in  like  manner  do  his  best  to  a'TSi'je  it  amicably. 
When  sailors  »u  on  shore  to  walk,  officers  shall  be  required  to  nccotn|inny  them,  ami,  should  dis. 
luibam  cs  take  place,  such  officers  will  be  held  responsible.  Hie  ('liinesc  officers  n.ai  not  impede 
natives  front  routing  alongside  the  ships  to  sell  clothes  or  other  necessaries  to  the  sailors  living  on 

XIII.  Disputes  between  Hrituh  Subjects  ami  Chinese. —  Whenever  a  llriti'li  subject  has  reason 
j  to  complain  of  a  Chinese,  lie  must  first  proceed  to  the  Consulate  ami  state  his  grievance  ;  the 

Consul  will  thereupon  impure  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  do  hi.  utmost  to  arrange  it 
amicably.  In  like  manner,  if  a  Chinese  have  reason  to  complain  of  a  Hritish  subject,  he  shall  no 
less  hiten  to  his  complaint,  and  endeavour  to  settle  it  in  a  friendly  manner.  If  an  English 
merchant  liavo  occasion  to  address  the  Chinese  authorities,  he  sliall  semi  such  address  through  the 
Consul,  who  will  see  that  the  language  is  becoming  :  and,  if  otherwise,  w  ill  direct  it  to  he  changed, 
or  will  refuse  to  convoy  the  address.  If.  unfortunately,  any  disputes  take  place  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  Consul  cannot  arrange  them  amicably,  then  he  shall  request  the  assistance  of  a  Chinese 
officer,  that  they  may  together  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  ami  decide  it  equitably. 
Regarding  the  punishment  of  English  criminal*,  the  English  (iovertiment  will  enact  the  laws 
necessary  to  attain  that  end.  and  the  Consul  will  he  empowered  to  out  them  in  force  ;  and, 
regarding  the  |.iinislimetit  of  Chinese  criminals,  these  will  he  tried  ami  punished  by  their  own 
laws,  in  the  wav  provided  lor  by  the  correspondence  which  took  place  at  Nanking  niter  the 
concluding  of  the  peace. 

XIV.  Hritish  (iun-mment  (’misers  anchoring  within  the  Posts. — An  English  Government 
.cruiser  will  anchor  within  each  of  the  five  ports,  that  the  Consul  may  have  the  means  of  better 
restraining  sailors  and  others,  and  preventing  disturbances.  Hut  these  government  cruisers  are 
not  to  he  put  on  the  same  footing  as  merchant  vessels,  for  as  they  bring  no  qicrchanJisr,  ami  do 
not  come  to  trade,  they  will  of  courie  pay  neither  dues  nor  charge.,.  The  resident  Consul  will 
keep  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  duly  informed  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  such  govern* 
incut  cruisers,  that  lie  mav  take  his  measures  accordingly. 

XV.  (In  the  Security  to  be  girrn  for  Hritish  Merchant  Vessels.  —  It  has  hitherto  been  the 
custom,  when  an  English  vessel  entered  the  port  of  Canton,  that  a  Chinese  Hong  merchant  stood 
security  for  her,  ami  all  duties  and  charges  were  paid  through  such  seouritv-merehant.  Hut  these 
MS'iirity-inereliaiits  being  now  done  away  with,  it  is  understood  that  tile  I Trit i-Jt  Consul  will 
henceforth  he  security  for  all  Hritish  merchant  ships  entering  any  of  the  aforesaid  five  port*. 


Hritish  C ansulale.  Canton,  July  2$,  I  Hid. 

As  much  confusion  anti  many  mistakes,  tending  to  the  hindrance  of  public  business,  are 
likely  to  occur,  from  manifests  bring  too  vaguely  made  out.  consignees  of  Hritish  vessels  are 
hereby  required  to  give  their  attention  to  the  following  rules  in  drawing  up  manifests  to  he 
'  presented  at  this  consulate. 

Ivt.  Packages,  ‘•contents  unknown."  The  consignee  of  theship  will  he  required  to 'ascertain 
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from  (lie  consignees  of  such  packages  the  nature  of  their  content-.  gcmr.vllv  (in  ->  f.ir  a-,  it  may 
he  practicable),  before  presenting  his  manifest  at  this  consulate. 

•Jml.  Packages,  “  woollens,”  These  mu»l  lie  specified  as  "  broadcloth.,”  nr  ••  longclls,"  or 
•■camlets,”  or  “bombasottes,”  Ac.,  Ac.,  in  accordance  with  the  classification  of  the  tariff,  seeing 
tiut  all  these  articles  are  liable  to  different  duties. 

!)rtl.  Packages,  “  cottons.”  These  must  in  like  maimer  he  specified  as  “  w  bite  long-cloths," 
or  “grey  long-cloths,"  or  “cambrics,”  or  “printed  goods,”  or  “handkerchief*,"  as  the  ease 
may  be. 

1th.  Packages,  “  lane v  goods.”  Any  manufactured  goods  not  in  current  consumption  may 
be  specified  ns  “stud's  ol'cntton  only,”  or  “Muffs  of  wool  onh."  or  “of  silk  and  cotton  mixed," 
or  “  of  wool  and  cotton  mixed,”  Ac.,  Ac.,  as  the  ease  may  be. 

Lastly.  As  a  general  role,  where  any  doubt  exist*,  let  it  he  borne  in  ruiud  that  the  object  in 
siew  is  chiefly  to  ascertain  the  number  of  packages  of  certain  goods,  which  are  to  pas  eer.tain 
specified  daties;  and  that  by  mixing  up  two  or  tliree  kinds  of  goods  which  pay  different  duties 
under  one  head,  this  object  will  be  defeated. 

Penalties  liable  to  be  incurred  by  the  Masters  or  Owners  of  Vessels. 

For  earning  to  sea  any  seaman  svitiiout  first  entering  into  agreement  for  every  such  seaman, 
ten  pounds. 

Neglecting  to  cause  agreement  to  be  distinctly  read  over  to  cadi  seaman,  for  every  such 
neglect,  five  pounds. 

Neglecting  to  deposit  with  collector  or  comptroller  of  custom,  a  true  copy  of  agreement,  or 
depositing  any  false  copy, .fifty  pounds. 

Neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  wages  when  due,  forfeits  two  day,-  pay  for  every  d  tv  so  neglected. 

Refusing  to  make  immediate  payment  of  wages  when  due  without  sufficient  cause,  fin- 
pounds. 

Refusing  to  give  certificate  to  seaman,  without  sullicieut  cause,  live  pounds. 

Neglecting  to  make  a  return  of  the  crew,  extracted  from  the  muster-roll',  tweuty-liie  pounds. 

Neglecting  to  make  a  return  of  the  crew  of  vessels  lo-t  or  sold  abroad,  npulr  up  to  the  time  of 
loss  or  sale,  twenty-five  pounds. 

Forcing  on  shore,  and  leaving  behind,  any  one  of  the  crew,  at  home  or  abroad,  punishable  by 
line  arid  imprisonment. 

Discharging  seamen  abroad  without  sanction  of  consul  or  other  functionary,  punishable  a-  a 
misdemeanor. 

Neglecting  to  deposit  agreement  with  Rritish  consul  or  vice-consul,  on  arrival  at  foreign 
port,  twenty-iive  pounds. 

Shipping  seamen  at  a  foreign  port  without  the  privity  of  consul,  tvvemy-five  pounds. 

Neglecting  or  refusing  to  produce  muster-roll  and  agreement  to  anv  officer  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  or  to  lire  registrar,  or  any  of  Iris  assistants,  or  any  collector  or  other  officer  of 
customs,  every  offence,  fifty  pounds. 

Penalties  liable  to  be  incurred  by  Seamen,  the  amount  of  which  may  be  stopped  out  of 

Refusing  tn  join  the  ship  after  signing  agreement,  or  absenting  himself  without  leave,  forty 
shillings,  or  thirty  days'  imprisonment. 

For  temporary  absence  or  neglect  of  duty,  to  forfeit  two  dots'  pay  for  every  twenty-four 
hours, 

(Joining  the  ship  without  legal  discharge  Ibrl'ei'  .me  month's  pay.- 

Absolute  desertion  forfeits  all  wages,  emolun..-:.ts,  clothes,  and  effects  on  hoard. 

N.Ii.  The  master  on  his  nrrivnl  nt  any  foreign  port,  where  there  shall  be  a  Hrilislr  consul  or 
vice-consul,  sltoll  deliver  the  agreement  with  Ins  ship's  crew,  to  such  consul,  or  vice-consul,  which 
shall  be  returned  to  him  before  leaving  the  port. 

25tA  September,  18-1:). —  It  is  to  he  observed  the  sea-coast  of  Keangsoo,  Ac.  (that  is,  the  coasts 
situated  between  the  Tahca,  or  Ningpo,  and  Ynng-t.e-ki.mg  rivers),  is  without  any  shelter  on  the 
outside  (towards  the  south  and  east},  and  has  a  number  of  soft  sand-flits,  or  mud-banks,  which 
shift  frequently  when  the  south-east  wind  blows  violently,  thereby  rendering  losses  by  shipwreck 
very  easy.  Tliis  consideration  induces  me  to  make  this  cmmunnication  (regarding  the  loss  of  the 
schooner  levant  Packet)  to  the  honourable  Plenipotentiary,  and  to  beg  him  to  direct  all  merchant 
vessels  to  take  exceeding  great  care,  and  to  engage  pilots.  This  is  most  important. 

8M  October,  IrM.'i. —  Along  the  coast  of  Kcangnan  and  Chekrang  are  very  many  quick¬ 
sands..  They  are  at  times  visible  and  at  times  invisible.  Your  merchant-ships  liave  not 
much  sailed  thereabouts,  and  it  is  to  he  feared  that  many  losses  may  occur.  1  hope,  therefore, 
that  you  will  enjoin  great  prudence  and  precaution  an  your  merchants,  and  will  likewise  inform 
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the  foreign  merchants  of  all  nations  of  this  fact,  ns  it  concerns  much  valuable  mcrcliandise,  and 
main  human  lives.  This  is  most  important  I 

The  people  living  along  our  coast  are  prone  to  insult  arid  abuse  the  ignorant.  Now  the 
Mark  sailors  on  hoard  jour  ships  are  generally,  by  nature,  ignorant  and  fond  of  liquor.  They 
should  ou  no  account  he  permitted  to  go  oil  shore  to  drink  and  get  Intoxicated,  lest  they  he  ill- 
use,!  by  our  people. 

1 1th  October,  —  Your  friendly  ami  benevolent  hints  regarding  onr  black  people  not  being 
allowed  to  goon  shore  nnd  get  intoxicated.  thereby  exposing  themselves  to  possible  ill-usage 
and  instill  from  the  people  (bf  thl'-s«i-coast)  of  China,  and  yoiir  still  more  important  and  benign 
suggestions  us  to  the  necessity  that  exists  for  nil  foreign  navigators  on  the  const  of  Kcangnan  and 
Cliekenng  proceeding  with  great  rare  and  precaution,  claim  my  grateful  acknowledgment,  in  the 
name  nut  only  of  England.  hiTTof  all  other  civilised  nations.  I  will  issue  a  notification!  on  both 
points,  in  order  that  your  goodness  and  forethought  may  be  universally  known  and  nctcd’iipon. — 


Looking  to  the  gicut  extent  of  the  sea-coast  of  China,  as  well  ns  to  the  'difficulty  which  attends 
its  navigation,  in  one  nr  oilier  direction,  at  most  seasons  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the 
prevailing  winds  (  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons),  it  will  not  he  looked  upon  or  held  to 
be  in  am  degree  a  •'breach  or  violation"  of  her  Majesty's  order  in  council,  should  British  vessels 
approach  and  anchor  for  safety  or  shelter  near  the  const  of  China,  or  in  any  of  its  roadsteads  or 
inlets  lying  to  the  sotuhwa.il  of  the  eiidauichure  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  river:  but  all  tier 
Britannic  Ma  jesty’s  subjects  must  henceforward  clearly  bear  in  view  and  understand,  the  risk  the 
will  ruii' by  attempting,  in  opposition  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  to  trade  elsewhere  than 

Her  Majesty’-  Plenipotentiary,  Ac.,  further  thinks  it  right  to  cxplain'and  notify  bv  this  pro¬ 
clamation.  th.v  as  none  of  the  ports  to  be  opened  agreeably  to  treaty,  for  purposes  ot  trade  and 
i  oiiiuieire,  lie  to  the  muthward  of  the  point  indicated  above  (viz.,  the  cmbouelitire  of  tile  Yang- 
lo'-hiang  river),  he  has,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him,  and  pending  tile  gracious  pleasure 
of  her  Majesty,  lived  that  point  as  the  limit  to  wfiicli  British  merchant  vesscia  may  proceed  without 
being  taken  to  lie  guilty  of  a  contravention  of  the  treaty  ;  and  accordingly  all  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  England  iuo  liereby  warned  and  given  distinctly  to  understand,  that  any  British 
merchant  ves-el  that  may  lie  positively  known  or  discovered  to  have  visited  any  part  of  the  sea 
coast  of  Chiiia.  higher  up  than  the  .’Wud  degree  of  north  latitude  (unless  she  should  be  forced  by 
absolute  .tress  of  weather ),  will  he  assumed  to  have  gone  there  in  violation  of  her  Majesty’s  said 
order  in  council  and  of  this  proclamation  ;  and  the  necessary  measures  will  be  taken  for  her  being 
detained  by  any  of  her  Majesty's  ships  that  may  fill  in  with  her,  with  a  view  to  her  being  sent  to 
llnug-Kmig  for  inquiry  and  adjudication. 

Her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary,  Ac.,  most  specially  and  solemnly  warns  all  her  Majesty’s 
subjects  against  any  net  of  violence— no  matter  ivhat  the  alleged  cause  or  pretence  may  be— 
Inwards  any  of  the  officers  or  people  of  China.  If  merchant  vessels  will  go  to  trade  at  any"  of  the 
ports  of  Cniiia  not  opened  by  treaty  for  purposes  of  trade  or  commerce,  it  is  self-evident  tfiat  they 
voluntarily  expose  themselves,  after  the  fullest  and  oft-rcpcated  waining*,  to  the  chances  of  being 
attacked  and  driven  away,  or  seized  and  confiscated  :  ami  in  either  case,  not  only  will  they  receive 
no  protection  or  countenance  from  her  Majesty’s  ships-of-war  or  other  authorities  in  China,  but 
they  will,  if  they  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  and  loss  of  life  or  bloodshed  should  ensue,  he 
seized  ns  pirates,  and  brought  to  I long- Kong  to  await  the  decision  and  communis  of  her  Majesty's 
government. 

(lurcnnocnt  Ilou*e,nt  Victoria,  Itimg-A'img,  October  iM,  IH-b't. 


At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  24th  day  of  February,  1843. 

Her  Majesty  in  council  is  pleased  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her  privy  council,  to  prohibit,  and 
doth  hereby. prohibit  her  subjects  from  resorting,  for  the  purpose;  of  trade  and  commerce,  to  any 
other  ports  in  the  dominions  of.  the  Emperor  of  China  than  those  of  Canton,  Amoy,.  Koo-chow- 
loo,  Ningpo,  am!  Shauguae,  or  than  may  he  in  the  occupation  of  her  Majesty's  forces  :  and  her 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  order  that  any  of  her  subjects  committing  a  breach  or  violation  of  this 
direction,  -hall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  in  any  of  her  Majesty’s  Courts  of  Record-  or  Vice- 
Admiralty,  he  for  every  such  offence  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  or  to 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  which 
the  conviction  shall  take  place  ;  and  her  majesty  is  hereby  further  pleased  to  order  that  nil  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  may  be  hail  under  this  order,  shall  he,  as  far  as  cimmisTanccs  will  permit,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  law  of  England. 


Tin*  cmnctum  in  tli«*  untT 
Do.  Ind  *)»nUiy4  «r  refute,  prr  do . 
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Limits  of  the  Jbrt  of  Amoy,  Pilot  llcr/ulntians,  and  Currency. 

Tin-  inner  waters,  including  "  Koidangsoo’  bland,  to  Pagoda  Island  on  the  south-west  side 
to  the  six  islands  on  the  eastern  side. 

1’itot  Regulations  at  Amoy. —  1st.  Every  Pilot  is  to  have  a  licence  signed  by  the  Hai  Kong, 
countersigned  by  the  consul,  and  stamped  with  the  respective  seals  of  the  offices  of  those  func¬ 
tionaries. 

2ml.  To  entitle  a  pilot  to  his  licence,  he  must  pi  educe  a  certificate  of  his  fitness,  signed  by  at' 
least  one  captain  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  which  certificate  will  be  lodges)  at  the  British  Consu- 

:Jrd.  Every  pilot  boat  is  to  hoist  a  rod  and  white  (lag  horizontal,  w  ith  an  English  number  on 
the  Hag. 

■till.  The  following  are  the  rates  of  pilotage  ;  For  every  foot  of  water  the  ship  draws,  fifty 
cents  per  foot  both  inwards  uud  outwards  from  the  Chaw-Chat  Rock.  And  one  dollar  per 
foot,  from  a  line  drawn  from  Lamtia  bland,  Chapel  bland,  Paktia  bland,  or  in  the  proximities 
of  them. 

3th.  All  British  merchant-ships  are  liable  to  the  pilotage  from  und  to  the  Chaw-Chat  Rock, 
beyond  (or  outside  of)  which  is  optional. 

in  order  to  assimilate  the  Amoy  standard  with  that  already  laid  down  at  Canton,  the  consul 
arranged  with  the  local  mandarins  for  the  adoption  of  the  latter  at  Amoy,  on  condition  that 
one  tael  five  mace  (If.  Urn.)  should  be  allowed  on  every  100  taels  of  Sycec  silver  for  refining  ex¬ 
penses,  under  the  following  heads,  viz.  : — Clutrcoal,  ti  mace ;  wages  of  two  men,  3  mace  ;  salt¬ 
petre,  &c,  3mnce  ;  house  expenses,  1  mace;  total  13  mace.  Uy  this  arrangement, 


are  to  be  considered  respectively  equal  to  100  taels  weight  of  .Sycco  silver,  in  all  easel-  where  the 
imperial  duties  may  be  paid  in  any  of  the  above-named  coins. 

The  charge  for  refining  at  Canton  is  one  tael  two  mace  (1/.  thu.)  on  every  100  taels  of  sycec, 
and  the  difference  is  so  trifling  that  I  readily  sanction  your  arrangement. 


Regulations  to  be  ohserceit  by  all  Brit isb  Subjects  residing  at  or  resorting  to  R'ingpo. —  I.  All 
British  subjects  must  immediately  upon  arrival  at  Ningpo  report  themselves  at  this  consulate, 
stating  at  the  same  time  their  professions,  places  of  residence,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and  the  probable  period  of 
their  stay  at  this  city. 

2.  British  subjects  will  not  be  permitted  under  any  pretence  to  go  into  the  countiy  a  greate. 
distance  tlian  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Ningpo,  without  previously  reporting  their  intention 
at  this  consulate,  when  the  undersigned  will  reserve  to  liitmel!  the  right  of  judging  whether  such 
intention  be  admissible  or  not.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  decided  that  it  is  admissible,  the  under¬ 
signed  will  provide  the  person  or  party  applying  with  a  guide,  who  will  remain  with  such  person 
or  party  till  their  return  to  this  city  ;  and  when  it  shall  be  decided  that  the  proposal  is  inadmissible, 
the  person  or  party  going  into  the  country,  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  undersigned, 
will  expose  himself  or  themselves  to  n  severe  penalty,  ns  the  circumstances  of  tile  case  mny  nppear 
less  or  more  aggravated. 

3.  All  British  subjects  going  into -the  country  to  shoot,  no  matter  what  the  distance  may  be. 
must  in  like  manner  give  une  notice  at  this  consulate  and  obtain  permission  for  that  end,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  expose  themselves  to  a  like  severe  penalty. 

■I.  British  subjects  while  in  the  country  will  be  required  to  be  exceedingly  particular  not  to 
enter  the  houses  of  the  people  against  their  will,  nor  to  oiler  any  wanton  disrespect  to  their 
temples  or  idols,  not  to  desecrate  or  injure  tombs,  nor  to  break  down  fences  or  to  tread  on  any¬ 
thing  planted  in  the  ground  ;  and  in  short,  not  only  to  do  no  positive  injury  to  the  people,  but 
also  to  guard  against  doing  anything  that  may  shock  their  prejudices. 

!j.  British  subjects  will  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  anv  of  the  cities  or  towns,  or  even  large 
villages,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ningpo,  without  special  licence  from  the  undersigned  and  the 
high  authorities  of  the  district. 

6.  British  subjects  will  net  be  permitted  to  enter  any  of  the  public  offices  of  this  place  without 
special  licence  or  express  invitation. 

7.  British  subjects  residing  at  Ningpo  will  require  to  give  distinct  notice  at  this  consulate 
when  they  change  their  places  of  residence. 

H.  All  British  subjects  on  leaving  Ningpo  will  require  to  report  themselves  at  this  consulate 
as  on  arrival ;  and  those  who  liave  resided  here  for  any  length  of  time, and  had  commercial  dealings 
with  the  natives,  will  be  required  to  give  at  least  forty-eight  hour,'  notice  before  they  can  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  depart. 
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I.  All  HrilMi  vr-.-ii'ls  entering  the  port  of  Ningpo  must  anchor  lit  (Tlnnliai  and  report  llicni- 
-elves  to  tin'  Mainl.mil  stationed  there  lor  that  purpose,  waiting  till  they  have  been  duly  visited 
liy  that  fiim'lioiiary.  and  Marrln  il,  il*  lie  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

N.U.  The  following  i-i  the  form  of  report  required  : — 

I.  A.  H.  master  of  tin*  «hip  C.  0.,  of  tons  Inirtlion,  navigated  hy  a  crew  of 

men,  now  declare  my  intent  ion  of  proceeding  to  Ningpo,  and  request  that  1 'may  he  despatched 
without  delay. 

(Signed) 

On  board  ship  inaster-ship 

day  of  IM  . 


2.  Uritish  vissrh  on  arriving  at  Ningpo  will  anchor  ns  near  to  the  consulate  (which  will  be  at 
once  known  by  the  red  ensign  Hying)  as  may  be  done  without  incommoding  the  ships  already  at 
anchor  in  the  river,  or  the  nativc'junks.  vV'lien  practicable  a  person  will  be  sent  on  board,  who 
will  point  out  the  proper*  place  to  bring  up,  but  they  must  not  on  any  account  go  higher  up  the 
river  than  abeam  of  the  consular  Hag-statT. 

d.  Uritish  vessels  on  arrival  at  Ningpo  will  hare  each  a  number  given  them,  which  must  be 
painted  in  large  letters  in  white,  English  on  both  bows,  and  Chinese  on  both  quart  i,  for  greater 
facility  of  discrimination. 

4.  ..Masters  of  llritish  vessels  on  arrival  at  Ningpo  must  give  in  a  list  upon  oath  of  all  persons 
they  may  have  on  board  ;  none  of  these  may  be  left  behind  without  exposing  the  said  master  to  a 
heavy  penalty  ;  neither  may  the  said  master  take  away  others  than  those  in  the  original  list,  with¬ 
out  duly  representing  the  same. 

•i.  Masters  and  supercargoes  of  llritish  vessels  will  be  required  at  this  consulate  to  present  a 
manifest  of  all  cargo  they  may  have  brought  within  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  to  ntlcst  the  same 
upon  oath  ;  ami  should  they  not  discharge  all  their  cargo,  they  will  he  required  to  show  the  balance 
of  such  cargo  iw  should  remain  on  board  to  the  Chinese  custom-house  officer  whenever  he  may 

r>.  Uritish  vessels  will  only  be  permitted  to  discharge  or  load  at  the  place  appointed  by  the 
.  authorities  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  known  hy  the  Chinese  name  of  (  ’  )  Lcc-kea 

-Taori-tou,  and  between  the  hours  of  eight  in  tlie  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon  :  and  any 
goods  found  landing  or  shipping,  from  or  on  hoard  of  any  Uritish  vessel  at  any  other  time  or  place, 
without  special  licence  having  been  granted  for  the  same,  such  goods  will  be  considered  contraband, 
and  as  such  will  be  liable  to  instant  seizure  :  besides,  the  vessel  landing  .or  shipping  oH'  such  goods 
in  contravention  of  the  regulations  of  the  port,  will  expose  herself  to  be  severely  lined  for  each 
irregularity. 

7.  Masters  of  British  vessels  will  be  careful  not  to  let  their  people  land  nt  Chinlcti  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  reporting  the  ship  as  she  enters  and  leaves  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
on  no  account  must  tFiey  permit  their  people  to  land  and  ramble  into  the  country  while  the  vessel 
is  on  her  passage  between  Chinhai  and  Ningpo,  and  rice  term. 

K  Masters  of  Uritish  vessels  while  lying  in  the  Ningpo  river,  will  be  required  to  be  exceedingly 
strict  and  attentive  ns  to  the  degree  of  liherty  they  allow  their  men  while  in  port.  No  more 
persons  will  he  allowed  to  go  on  shore  from  each  ship  than  what  are  absolutely  necessary  for  tlie 
carrying  on  of  the  lawful  Imdnos  of  the  ship,  without  being  lir*t  duly  reported  at  this  consulate 
and  getting  a  special  licence  ;  nml  such  special  licences  can  only  be  granted  when  the  men  are 
under  the  care  of  an  officer. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  for  any  damage  done  by  sailors  on  shore,  the  ship  will  in  the  first 
instance  he  held  responsible. 

Let  masters  of  vessels  also  beware  of  allowing  samshoo  to  be  brought  alongside. 

!>.  Masters  and  supercargoes  of  llritish  vessels  about  to  leave  the  .wort  will  be  required  to  give 
at  lea*t  forty-eight  hours’  notice  beforehand,  and  to  keep  their  blue  peter  flying  for  tluit  time,  tliat 
the  same  may  be  dulv  made  known. 

10.  Hritidi  vessels  having  the  port  will  be  required  to  exhibit  their  grand  chop  or  port- 
clearance  to  the  .Mandarin  stationed  at  Chinhai  for  that  purpose  ;  and  must  again  submit  to  he 
searched  should  the  said  Mandarin  express  a  wish  to  that  effect. 

I !.  Masters  of  Uritish  vessels  will  be  required  to  pay  attention  to  the  conduct  and  capabilities 
of  those  Chinese  who  ofl'er  themselves  to  pilot  ships  up  and  down  the  river,  and  they  will  be 
further  required  to  give  an  honest  and  true  certificate  under  their  hands  of  such  conduct  and  capa¬ 
bilities,  in  order  that  in  the  course  of  time  consular  licences  may  be  given  to  the  most  skilful.  These 
certificates  should  suite  the  name,  age,  and  appearance  of  the  individual. 

12.  Lastly,  nil  masters  arid  supercargoes  of  Uritish  vessels  will  be  required  to  subscribe  to  these 
regulations  before  being  permitted  to  discltarge  ;  and  the  undersigned  will,  in  tlie  event  of  any 
breach  of  them,  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  imposing  such  penalties  as  the  greater  or  lesser 
aggravations  of  the  case  may  seem  to  call  for. 
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I  lints  to  British  Merchants  resorting  to  SingjmJbr  purposes  of  Trade. 

I.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  weights  and  measures  differ  widely  in  every  part  of  China, 
and  that  consequently  there  is  n  great  difference  between  those  employed  at  Canton  and  those  in 
use  at  Ningpo. 

Many  mistakes  have  already  taken  place  in  consequence  ;  and  to  obviate  such  mistakes  m 
future,  the  Consul  strongly  recommends  all  Hritish  merchants  having  commercial  dealings  at  this 
port,  whether  in  buying  or  selling  .goods  by  weight  or  measure,  or  paying  or  receiving  money  by 
weight,  to  reduce  everything  to  Custom-house  standard  ;  for  which  end  the  standard  weights  and 
measures  of  this  consulate  will  always  beat  the  service  of  any  merchant  who  may  wish  to  adjust 
his  own  by  them,  or  to  have  a  similar  set  made. 

Hritish  merchants  are  reminded  that  the  Ningpo  merchants  are  not  men  of  the  same 
established  character  and  great  means  as  the  Hong  merchants  of  Canton.  Great  care  -lionld 
therefore  be  taken,  when  goods  have  been  sold,  to  deliver  them  as  per  muster,  and  in  good  order 
and  condition,  before  witnesses,  lest  the  market  falling,  the  purchaser  should  damage  them  and 
sav  that  he  received,  them  in  that  state,  as  a  pretext  to  throw  un  lii.s  bargain  ;  and  still  more  in 
having  goods,  every  package  should  be  most  carefully  examined  before  being  removed  from  the 
seller's  premises,  in  order  to  guard  against:  false  packing  and  other  frauds,  which  are  very  common 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

a.  There  being  no  longer  sccurily-mcrcliants  to  pay  the  debts  and  fulfil  the  engagements  of 
those  who  arc  unfortunate,  or  of  those  who  commit  acts  of  fraud,  Hritish  subjects  are  hereby- 
cautioned  against  giving  credit  to  any  large  amount.  A  barter  trade  -will  bo  found  the  best  and 
safest  in  the  end  ;  and  no  matter  what  the  sum  may  oc,  whether  in  making  sah-  or  purchases, 
Hritish  subjects  are  strongly  recommended  to  exact. a  sale  or  purchase  note  (vulgarly  called  a 
I  long-chop),  w  ithout  which  document,  in  the  event  of  fraud  or  failure,  the  sufferer  would  liud 
great  difficulty  to  establish  his  claim  in  n  Chinese  court  of  law. 

Lastly.  Mobile  the  undersigned  has  every  wish  to  assist  such  of  bis  countrymen  as  may  be 
iinhappdy  involved  in  losses  from  frauds  or  failures  at  Ningpo,  yet.  in  ju.tice  to  iiim-elf,  he  inu-t 
insist  on  the  transactions  brought  before  him  being  not  only  in  themselves  perfectly  jn-t  and 
straightforward,  but  moreover  of  such  a  tangible  and  business-like  shape  that  when  lie  takes  them 
up  he  may  have  some  prospect  of  bringing  them,  if  not  always  to  a  sati-factory,  at  hast  to  an 
intelligible  issue. 

Transit  Duties  paid  at  the  Custom  Houses  of  Kan.  Taepiii'r,  and  Pili-in,  on  goods  that 
are  point?  down  to  Canton,  or  from  thence  transjiortrd  to  the  Northern  Province.-. 
([Extracted  from  the  “  Iloopootsihle,”  .10th  and  31st  volumes;  a  work  on  the  Revenues, 
published  by  Imperial  Authority.) 
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CHINESE  EMPIRE. 


■Urprihilumt  Eilnhhihetl  /.I  .Imo;/. —  1st.  The  consulate  will  not  be  opened  on  Sundays. 

-ml.  All  llriti-h  subjerti  residing  at  Amoy  nre  required  to  renew  the  register  of  their  names 
at  thin  eonr.latr,  on  or  ahout  the  1st  of  January,  describing  th"  houses,  hong-,  they  rent  from  the 
(‘hinese,  the  names  and  occupation  of  nil  Europeans  connected  with  their  establishment,  ns  well 
a»  the  natives  employed,  either  as  shreds,  servants.  &c. 

:lrd.  The  limits  of  the  port  extern!  to  the  six  islands  on  the  east  side  ;  to  the  Pagoda  Island  ot 
the  mouth  of  the  Western  River;  the  Island  of  Koolangsoo  and  the  inner  waters.  ' 

tth.  All  Ilritidi  ships  are  required  si  hen  discharging  or  taking  in  rargo  to  anchor  off  the  town 


.‘tilt.  Ilriti'h  ships  driven  in  hy  stress  of  weather!  or  coining  within  the  meaning  of  the  jilt 
restitution,  are  to  anchor  inside  the  vfOO-gun  lottery,  or  abreast  of  the  north-east  |toint  of  Koo- 
langsoo.  * 

tith.  All  Hritish  ships  driven  in  hy  stress  of  weather,  or  calling  for  letters,  treasure,  or  pro- 
\  isions,  are  exenipt  from  port  dues.  I  f  hulk  is  broken,  the  ships  are  liable  to  the  visual  port  dues. 
The  captain  will  deliver  his  jiapers,  according  to  the  .')rd  article  of  the  general  regulations,  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

Tth.  flritish  ships  are  allowed  tr,  call  at  this  port  to  “  try  the  market."  The  captain  will 
deliver  his  papers  as  before,  ami  the  Consignee  is  to  deviate  his  intention  of  either  taking  delivery 
•  (  cargo  or  otherwise,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  ship  has  anchored.  Any  ship  exceeding 
the  time  specified  fvii.,  forty-eight  Ilnurs)  will  be  liable  to  the  usual  port  dues. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 
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Sili.  Tlie  rates  at  which  payments  for  duties  are  to  lie  made,  either  ii 
have  been  settled  on  the  same  looting  as  nt  Canton. 


Sycee  ut  Inferior 


;  car  of  4  ICO  touch 

Ch  U  to  be  ntAilo  Mi'iivaliot  to  l*<>  touch. 


Steer  nr  coined  money, 

piV'^ID£ 

Fur  rrrtntng. 


Kttpcff  for  l'H>  atld 
rcniffin  dollar* 


Sptniih  do. 

Tut  money  to  bo  tr*t«M  by  rtri» 


Should  any  dispute  arise  on  the  ditl'erence  of  the  touch  of  Sycee.  it  is  to  lie  listed  'n  lire. 

Ptlt.  All  cargo  is  to  be  shipped  oil'  between  -miri-e  and  .unset,  and  from  the  undermentioned 
l.ilidiug-pl.iccs — S tty-seen- hu tig.  Loo-tow-taou,  Mci-loo-low,  Kiaug-tsac-kow,  Loo-tow,  Sm-loo- 
tnw.  '1  a-sre-kiang-loo-tow. 

10th.  Pilotage  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  fifty  rents  per  loot,  from  or  to  the  Chaw-Chat  rock-, 
anti  one  dollar  from  l.amtia  or  Chapel  Island,  or  in  a  line  from  that  island  to  1‘aektie  on  the 
north,  ami  Tungting  on  the  south. 

1 1  tin  Persons  w  ishing  to  visit  llto  surrounding  country  are  allow  ed  to  go  the  distance  of  one 
1  lay's  journey  :  they  are  to  be  accompanied  by  a  policeman,  and  if  proceeding  in  a  boat  are  to 
carry  a  distinguishing  Hag. 

Attention  n  particularly  directed  to  a  notification  issued  at  Amoy  (see  notification  at  fool),  on 
the  2nd  of  December,  IS  lit,  with  reference  to  the  before-mentioned  regulation. 

12th.  Sailors  on  liberty  are  to  be  attended  by  an  ollieer  or  responsible  person,  mid  if  disorderly 
or  riotous,  the  full  amount  of  ten  dollars  will  he  awarded  for  each  offence. 

Illtlt.  Rice  ships  are  admitted  free  of  port  does  ;  but  if  they  take  away  an  export  cargo, they 
are  liable  toone»half  the  present  port  dues,  or  .V.  per  register  ton. 

Mth.  Ships  laden  with  rice  arriving  in  port  with  a  considerable  portion  of  general  cargo  on 
Iwiard  intended  for  another  port,  are  exempt  Irmn  doty. 

loth.  Ships  partly  laden  with  rice  and  general  cargo,  are  to  be  charged  full  tonnage  dues,  if  any 
of  the  general  cargo  is  sold  and  discharged. 

Itltli.  A  Custom-house  officer  will  attend  at  the  landing-places,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  to 
examine  and  pass  all  cargo,  and  his  chop  is  to  he  placed  on  goods  either  imported  or  exported. 

17th.  Manv  difficulties  having  arisen  in  the  difference  of  weights,  it  is  reipiested  that  the 
■standard  sanctioned  by  the  tariff  be  adopted  ;  and  should  there  he  any  dispute,  it  must  he  referred 
to  the  import  department  in  the  consulate. 

.  13th.  The  Cninesc  not  being  ncipinitued  with  the  usual  terms  “  demurrage,"  "  laydays,"  Ac., 

it  is  recommended  that  all  parlies  should  make  agreements  upon  these  and  similar  [Hunts. 

i!)th.  Fourteen  working  days  (unless  there  is  a  specification  on  the  bill  of  lading)  may  be 
considered  as  an  equitable  limit  in  a  port  offering  so  many  facilities  fir  the  discharge  of  a  -hip,  or 
taking  delivery  of  u  portion  of  the  cargo. 

20th.  All  tiring  from  ships  in  the  harbour  is  strictly  prohibited,  without  permission  from  the 

•  21st.  All  ships  are  exempt  from  tonnage  due-',  provided  the  consignee  can  produce  the  grand 
chop  from  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  port-clear,  nee  from  any  of  the  consular  purls. 

22nd.  Ships  are  allowed  to  remain  in  [tort  fo  warehouse  purposes  six  months  before  the 
tonnage  dues  are  demanded. 

All  cargo  transshipped  is  to  he  duly  noted  and  entered  both  at  the  Consulate  and  Custom¬ 
house.  M  hen  delivery  is  taken,  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  precisely  similar  to  the  general 
regulations  of  trade. 


Public  Xoti/icatiou. — In  making  public  the  following  clause  of  “  The  Supplementary  Treaty" 
sigtird  hy  then  Excellencies  Sir  Henry  I’ottinger,  Hart ,  Ci.C.B.,  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Ulenipo-' 
tentiary.'mid  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Keying,  the  officiating  consul  has  to  inform  Iter  .Mnjestv's 
subjects  residing  at  or  visiting  the  port  of  Amoy,  that  the  Chinese  authorities  do  not  consider 
themselves  authorised  to  grant  permission  to  persons  or  parties  to  visit  the  surrounding  country. 
The  said  authorities,  however,  have  intimated  their  wishes  that  no  limits  should  he  fixed  for 
restraining  respectable  persons  from  taking  exercise  or  recreation,  trusting  to  their  own  discretion 
tltntno  disputes  or  quarrels  should  take  place  between  them  nnd  the  natives. 

The  officiating  consul  therefore  urgently  enjoins  upon  all  persons  desirous  of  extending  their 
excursions  into  the  country,  the  absolute  necessity  of  compliance  with  these  wishes,  and  to  remark 
the  confidence  shown  by  the  authorities. 

The  things  most  likely  to  produce  complaint  and  dispute,  are,  the  indiscreet  use  of  tire-arms, 
visiting  the  houses  of  the  natives  against  their  will,  and  jiassing  through  their  towns  and  villages. 
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h  i*  requested  therefore  thc*e  acts  bo  abstained  fn)m,  ami  all  walled  towns  or  fortified  places 
be  avoided  ;  and  it  is  advisable  tliat  all  parties  should  no  accompanied  hy  an  intelligent  Chinese 
conversant  wnli  the  English  as  well  as  the  Chimpe  languages. 

Should  any  came  unfortunately  occur  that  injy  give  rise  to  collision  with  the  natives,  the  off- 
natinc  consul,  in  virtue  of  hi<  instructions  and  m  compliance  with  the. government  notification 
I'Siied  at  Victoria  under  date  the  ‘■l.’nd  of  July,  IH  Itt,  will  hold  the  patties  implicated  amenable  to 
the  penalties  therein  mentioned.  * 

Article  ti  provides  that  English  merchants  reading  nt  or  resorting  to  the  five  ports  shall  not  go 
into  the  surrounding  country .  heyniui  certain  distance*  (to  he  lixed  hy  the  local  nutiioiities  and 
i 'oiisiiUi,  "  and  on  rio  pretence  for  purposes  of  traffic  and  that  if  any  person,  whatever  his  rank, 
station,  or  calling,  disobey  this  article,  anil  wander  away  into  the  country,  he  shall  he  seired  and 
handed  over  to  the  llrib-h  consul  lor  suitable  punishment. 

r'  “Supplementary  Treaty." 

IVrsons  proceeding  into  the  country  are  limited  in  distance  to  one  day's  journey  from  the 
i  emulate. 

The  latter  limit  has  been  affixed  subsequent  to  the  framing  of  the  regulations  above. 

Circular  rtspreting  Consular  Jurisdiction. 

f~  “  The  right  of  British  consular  officers  to  exercise  any  iurisdiction  in  China,  iit  matters  which 
in  oilur  coumriis  come  exclusively  under  the  control  of  tile  local  magistrates,  depends  originally 
on  the  extput  to  which  that  right  has  been  conceded  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  British 
i  rou  M.  and  therefore  the  right  is  strictlv  limited  to  the  terms  in  which  the  concession  is  made. 

“  The  right  depends,  in  the  next  place,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Queen,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  ve>ted  in  her  Majesty  by  Act  of  I’.uliamcnt,  may  be  pleased  to  grant  to  her  consular 
servants,  through  her  Majesty's  superintendent  in  China,  authoritv  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
luitish  subject*  ;  and  therefore  the  ordinances  which  may  from  time  to  time  he  issued  are  the 
only  viarrauls  for  tlus-prucecdings  of  the  Consuls,  and  exhibit  the  rules  to  which  they  must  scrupu- 
loiislv  adhere.  , 

*,  "’This  st;i!e  of  filings  in  China  is  an  exception  to  the  system  universally  observed  among  Chris¬ 
tian  nnliom.  and  almo-t  identical  with  that  which  prevails  at  the  British  consulates  in  the  Levant, 
lint  the  Emperor  of  China  hav  ing,  like  the  sultans  of  Turkey,  waived  in  favour  cf  Christian  powers 
lights  inherent  in  territorial  sovereignty,  such  Christian  powers,  in  taking  advantage  of  this 
nmersMon.  are  hound  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  against  any  injurious  effects  resulting  from  it 
to  the  territorial  sovereign  :  arid  as  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  repression  and  punishment 
of  crime  are  objects  of  the  greatest  iirqiortaMce  in  every  civilised  community,  it  is  obligatory  upon 
Christian  powers,  standing  .-is  they  do  in  China,  with  relation  to  their  own  subjects,  ill  the  place 
of  the  territorial  sovereign,  to  provide  ns  far  ns  possible  for  these  great  ends. 

"  lint  it  is  essential  that  iter  Majesty's  consular  officers  in  China  should  bear  in  mind  that,  in 
conferring  upon  them  powers  of  jurisdiction  of  such  a  comprehensive  and  unusual  character,  it  is 
the  desire  of  her '.Majesty's  government  that  those  powers  should  not  be  needlessly  or  lightly 
employed  :  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  differences  can  be  adjusted  in  a  conciliatory 
manner,  siirli  a  termination  should  he  promoted  ami  recommended,  and  that  whenever  crimes  are 
to  he  punished,  certain  and  speedy,  rather  than  severe,  punishment  is  to  be  preferred. 

"  You  will  observe  that  three  courses  Of  proceeding  arc  prescribed  —  vir.,  a  summary  decision  ; 
a  decision  with  the  assistance  of  a.-essors  chosen  from  the  British  community  and  a  recourse  to 
the  criminal  tribunal  of  I  long-lvong. 

•  "The  object  for  which  the  iurisdiction  i<  to  be*  exercised,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  de-al  with 
crimes  according  to  the  strict  definition  of  English  law,  even  if  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
lonsols,  and  the  extent  of  legal  knowledge  which  they  can  be  expected  to  posset*,  admitted  of  such 

••The  utmost  tliat  it  appears  necessary  to  attempt  in  this  respect  i«,  that  a  rule  should  In*  laid 
down  that  an  action  which  would  he  criminal  in  the  British  dominions,  should  lit*  equally  considered 
.is  criminal  in  (.'Inna.  But  in  devling  with  such  criminal  actions,  regard  most  be  lidff  to  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  necessities.  in  the  British  dominions,  manyrrimes  unimportant  in  themselves 
must  he  dealt  with,  in  ronsequince  of  the  denomination  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  in  the 
•nine  formal  manner  as  crimes  of  a  more  serious  description.  An  insignificant  theft,  being  a 
‘  /chiiiy,'  must  in  mo-t  rases  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  jury,  equally  with  the  most  extensive 
rubbery.  But  this  rule  need  not  be  adhered  to  in  the  consular  courts',  in  China.  There  all  crimes 
of  a  trifling  .kind,  under  whatever  legal  denomination  they  may  be  classed,  mav  sately  be  disposed 
of  Mimmarilv  by  the  consul,  and  sufficiently  atoned  for  by  punishment  within  the  limits  prescribed 
In  the  ordinance  for  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  consul  ;  while  crimes  of  a  more  serious  kind  must 
hi*  reserved  for  adjudication  hy  tile  consul  in  a  tribunal  more  formally  constituted  by  the  presence 
of  assessors. 
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••  Hut,  in  order  to  provide  tin’  means  of  with  crimes  which  may  he  too  serious  lor  cu  n 

ibis  more  formal  tribunal  to  decide  upon,  nml  which  in  England  would  he  reserved  lor  a  judge  of 
assize,  the  bland  of  I  long- Kong  liar  hcen  a(ipoinlcd  «■>  the  place  of  trial  for  otl'enees  coinmitt  -d 
by  Hriti-h  aihjeejs  in  the  Chinese  dominions, 

“  It  is  ntonded  that  in  all  places  where  more  than  one  Consular  Ctficcr  is  icsiding,  the  Senior 
Consular  Ollicer  shall  hold  the  Consular  Courts  established  In  the  present  ordinance,  nnlc-s  he 
should  for  some  reasonable  cause  be  temporarily  incapacitated  from  so  doing  ;  and  that  as  little  time 
as  circumstances  will  admit  should  in  all  casts  intervene  between  (he  apprehension  of  a  party,  ami 
the  hearing  and  decision  of  the  charge  brought  against. him. 

In  selecting  assessors,  von  will  take  them  in  rotation  from  the  respectable  members  of  the 
Itrilish  communitx.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  impose  a  legal  obligation  to  sit  as 
assessors  when  call'  d  upon  by  the  Consular  Officer,  because  perfect  reliance  is  placed  upon  tin- 
good  feeling  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  lWti<h  community  in  Chinn  prompting  them 
zialously  to  eo-operate  with  her  Majesty’s  officers  in  carrying  out  a  system,  in  the  success  of  which 
all  are  so  deeply  interested,  ami  which,  if  it  should  fail  of  execution,  might  he  attended  with  son- 
set  inns  ronso<  ptences. 

"  With  regard  to  the  question  of  sending  criminals  >o  Hong-Koug  for  trial,  it  is  intended  llut. 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  that  course  should  only  he  taken  with  criminals  charged  w  ith  murder  ; 
and  even  in  such  eases  the  depositions  taken  bv  tlio  Consuls  must  Ire  first  transmitted  to  mv-i  lfi,. 
in  order  thnl  I  may  ascertain  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legal  authorities  of  this  colony, 
there  is  a  reasonable  prokihility  of  obtaining  a  conviction  :  and  yon  mint  further  hear  in 
mind,  that  the  personal  appearance  of  the  .witnesses  for  the  prosecution  w  dl  in  all  cases  he  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  llong-Kong;  and  that,  therefore,  sou  mint  arrange  with  wit¬ 
nesses  to  proceed  to  Hong-Kong  on  payment  of  their  expenses.  With  regard  toexidemv  lor 
the  defence,  the  case  is  different,  ami  you  w  ill  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  pros  i»:'on  of  the 
lourth  section  of  the  Act  of  the  Cth  and  7th  Victoria,  c.  !U,  on  this  [mint. 

'•  You  will  kern  a  police  report  in  the  form  herewith  transmitted  :  and  send  to  me  when  re¬ 
quired  a  copy  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  thereof ;  and  on  tin-  .list  of  December  of  each  year,  .1 
copy  of  the  proceeding*  in  the  whole  year  must  he  sent  to  llong-Kong. 

You  will  forthwith  report  upon  the  means  at  yoer  disposal  for  executing  sentences  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  on  the  practice  which  you  have  hitherto  observed  in  this  respect;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  you  are  enjoined,  whenever  recourse  is  had  to  the  prisons  of  the  country,  to  arrange 
with  the  local  authorities  that  any  British  prisoner  who  may  he  confined  therein,  shall  he  visited 
daily  by  any  person  appointed  by  you,  and  if  necessary  by  a  medical  officer  deputed  for  that 
purpose. 

•'  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  communicate  to  me  a  copy  of  tlm  notification  to  lie  exhibited  in 
your  Consular  office,  ns  to  the  period  within  which  British  subjects  arming  within  your  pmt 
shall  enrol  themselves.  The  principal  object  of  the  register  being,  however,  to  faci  it  ite  the 
exercise  of  control  over  Ilritish  subjects  of  had  or  doubtful  character,  you  will  carefully  avoid 
exposing  respectable  parties  to  unnecessary  vexation  in  this  respect. 

'•  In  addition  to  the  police  register,  1  send  you  a  form  of  register  in  which  the  names  of  all 
persons  considered  as  British  subjects  are  to  lie  enrolled.  It  will  not  he  necessary  that  you 
should  send  me  a  copy  of  the  register  of  British  subjects,  but  on  the  Jllst  December  of  each  year 
you  will  report  the  number  of  porsoas  enrolled  ns  British  subjects  in  [lut  register. 

“  In  conclusion,  I  have  merely  to  observe  that  xoii  will  hear  in  mind,  that  although  you  are 
empowered  under  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  ordinal .  to  semi  nut  of  the  Chinese  do¬ 

minions  a  British  subject  who  may  have  been  twice  convicted,  it  is  not  obligatory  upon  you  to  do 
so  in  every  case  of  a  second  conviction.  It  is  only  when  the  diameter  of  the  offender  is  such  a- 
to  render  his  continuance  in  China  incompatible  ivitli  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  that 
you  should  resort  to  this  extreme  measure.” 

A'ofi/fcn/ion  to  her  Majntt/'s  Suhjectt  tit  SAaSgAar. — ”  It  is  hereby  notified  to  all  lu-r  Britannic 
Majesty's  subjects  permanently  residing  at,  or  occasionally  resorting  to.  Sliaughae,  that,  in  com¬ 
munication  ivitli  the  Chinese  authorities;  in  accordance  with  the  fith  Article  of  the  .Supplementary 
Treaty,  the  boundaries  within  which  all  persons  are  permitted  to  roam  about  for  pleasure  have 
been,  by  reason  of 'the  difficulty  arising  from  the  level. nature  of  the  country  of  defining  natural 
limits,  hxed  upon  to  be  the  distance  to  which  a  person  can  travel  during  the  day,  so  as  to  return* 
to  Sliaughae  in  time  not  to  he  obliged  to  sleep  out  of  the  place. 

“  it  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  all  persons  may.  for  pleasure  or  amusement,  freely  hire, 
purchase,  or  make  use  .of  boats,  horses,  and  chairs,  without  any  hindrance  whatsoever. 

“  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  freedom  now  existing  will  not  he  exceeded  ;  at  all  events  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Consul  strictly  to  enforce  attention  to  the  regulation,  so  as  to  prevent  that 
the  community  should,  by  the  acts  of  any  individual,  suffer  any  reduction  of  the  liberty  now 
enjoyed.  All  persons  having  doubts  ns  to  the  distance  to  which  they  may  safely  proceed,  are 
enjoined  to  seek  for  information  at  the  Consulate,  to  obviate  the  rhancc* of  infringing.-,  regulation 
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which  will  ho  construed  in  its  strictest  seme.  Tin-  liberty  thus  agrai'  upon  does  not  apply  to 
rri'u-j  of  ships  anchored  within  the  poit." 

Dull/  mi  I-’mlht  ii ivii rr  and  on  Piece  Ooodt.—"  That  the  duty  on  earthenware  is  reduced  to  an 
a.!  valorem  rate  of  live  per  cent,  and  the  duty  on  piece  goods  is  provided  tube  paid  at  all  the 
peris  on  examination  of  the  articles,  according  to  the  practice  nt  Canton. 

'•  According  to  the  old  law,  all  chiuawarc  exported  was  divided  into  four  classes,  vii. :  tine, 
middling,  coarse,  and  ordinary,  and  the  duties  levied  accordingly. 

■'  Vet  in  the  recently  established  la  rill'  no  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between  coarse  nml 
tine,  the  picul  paying  live  mace  and  the  one  article  coarse  china  ware  not  being  specified.  All 
i^ents  hovvcvoi  which  might  he  proved  to  have  been  omitted  (in  the  tariff)  are  to  pay  on  the 
valuation  of  the  market  price  live  per  rent  duty. 

“  Respecting  piece-goods  and  similar  articles,  we  (Keying)  may  state,  that  whenever  any  are 
impoited,  the  Consul  gives  notice  to  the  custom -house.  (The  captain)  then  breaks  Iniik,  and  the 
examination  commences.  (The  importers)  hire  lighters,  and  proceed  with  them  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  city,  wiiere  our  clerks  are  directed  to  go  to  the  godown-,  to  open  the  bales  and  distinctly 
Ih  tlie  amount  of  duty  ;  after  which  (the  merchant)  repairs  to  the  shrotfand  pays  the  customs; 
hut  there  is  never  any  duty  paid  before  the  articles  arc  examined.  If  any  of  the  goods  are  found 
injured  and  damaged  by  water,  a  deduction  on  the  amount  of  duties  is,  alter  mature  consideration, 
agreed  upon.  Such  have  been  hitherto  our  proceedings,  which  I  request  you  to  examine. 

“  We  the  Great  Minister  mid  I.ieuteuant-governor,  being  aware  tliftt  coarse  eliinawarc  isomitted 
in  the  tirill',  mid  that  the  Canton  custom-house  mi  this,  as  well  as  any  other  article  not  specified 
(in  the  tariff).  levies  live  per  cent,  on  the  market  price,  agree  with  the  views  entertained  upon 
ibis  subject  by  you  the  honourable  Envoy. 

"One  can  however  not  wait  tinlil  goods  are  sold,  and  then  open  the  bales  and  examine  them, 
ami  li-.ding  that  there  arc  stolen  ami  damaged  articles,  subtract  nay  of  the  duties  already  paid  ; 
the  more  so  ns  tlicv  were  not  opened  and  looked  nt,  on  the  day  when  notice  of  their  arrival  had 
been  conveyed,  ifnder  such  circumstances,  we  could  have  no  standard  for  levying  duties  and  for 
.i-eeriaining  the  truth  or  falsehood,  whether  or  not  ionic  of  the  goods  were  originally  damaged  or 
stolen.  Nor  would  there  he  any.  means  for  investigating  the  matter,  whilst  such  a  proceeding 
would  give  rise  to  abuses,  and  is  moreover  beset  with  difficulties.  , 

••  We  ought  therefore  to  conform  to  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Canton  custom-house,  and  lirst 
examine  the  stale  of  the  goods,  and  then  tix  the  duties.  W  hen  any  are  found  injured  and 
damaged, .the  duties  will  he  reduced  according  to  circumstances,  to  show  our  sense  of  justice,  save 
ii'  the  trouble  of  making  •'  .Juclion* afterwards,  and  avoid  giving  causes  for  altercation." 

TmiuAtcai i»,  'AM year,  :ird  month,  l.i/A  day  (April  21,  IS-io.) 

Jirgidalioiis  of  Trade  for  the  Port  of  l'oo-chnwfoo. 

I.  Tiie  limits  of  the  port  of  Foo-chow-foo  extend  from  the  bridge  to  the  Woo-fi»mun  Pass. 

A.  The  Chinese  officer  at  the  station  within  the  Pass  lus  orders  to  provide  any  vessel  desiring 
t.i  enter  the  port  w  ith  a  pilot. 

a.  Rritish  ships  may  remain  in  the  port  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  itate  of  the  market 
without  restriction  as  to  time ;  and  should  they  desire  to  depart  without  breaking  hulk.no  port 
dues  will  he  demanded.  The  captain  will,  liovvever,  in  all  crises  deliver  his  ship's  papers,  hills  of 
lading,  Ac.,  into  the  hands  of  the  consul  twenty-four  hours  after  arrival.  _j 

4.  Payment  of  duties  may  be  made  either  in  Jsycee  or  coined  money  at  tlie  rates  already 
established  at  Canton. 

All  cargo  is  to  !>c  taken  in  or  discharged  between  sunrise  and  junset. 

t>.  Sailors  on  liberty  are  to  he  acromjianied  by  an  officer  or  responsible  person,  and  strictly 
.  njoined  to  abstain  from  all  acts  calculated  to  give  offence  to  the  inhabitants  ;  injunctions  to  the 
-ame  effect  having  been  issued  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  the  people  of  Foo-chow-foo. 

Chinese  High  Officers  to  Sir  Hcnrg  Pottinger. 

"  Whereas  it  liaving  hitherto  been  the  practice  for  mercliant  ships  of  all  countries  on  arrival  in 
China  first  to  east  anchor  in  Macao  road-',  and  there  to  wait  until  pilots  should  have  been  sent  oti 
by  the  sub-prefect  of  Macao  to  take  tlie  ship  to  Wliampoa,  it  is  now  established  by  the  new  regu¬ 
lations,  that  masters  of  vessels  shall  be  permitted  to  choose  and  to  hire  their  pilots,  so  as  to  avoid 
all  occasion  for  extortions  and  irregularities.'" 

A  l.uminolts  Proclamation.—  Whereas  the  various  nations  of  the’universe  arc  all  over-shadowed 
In  ii;o  canopy  of  heaven,  and  the  earth  comprises  them  with  its  liounds ;  that  they  be  united  in 
harmony,  and  that  friendship  be  preserved  among  them,  is  most  important.  For  winch  reason, 
uho,  ill-treatment  and  insult  should  not  obtain. 

This  city  of  Canton  constitutes  the  centre  of  resort  to  merchants  of  every  country,  and  for 
upwards  of  AIM  years  their  -.hips  have  arrived  in  perpetual  succession, — natives  and  foreigners 
equally  obtaining  advantage  and  profit  thereby. 


COMMERCIAL  REGl'LATK >N>. 
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We  Imvc  lately  had  came  to  he  jjrntet'u I  to  our  high  Kiii|icmr  lor  having,  without  (hvlinct u>r ■ 
hetwern  natives  ami  foreigner*,  permitted  deviation*,  ns  expedient,  from  the  ancient  law*  — ami 
still  more,  set  on  foot  new  arrangements. 

Since  all  subject*  of  China,  then,  are  allowed  to  trade  at  their  pleasure  wilii  merchant*  from 
afar,  to  svho*e  coming  and  going  no  hindrance  i*  olleretl,  how  desirable  i*  it  that  all  dislikes  ami 
jealousies  he  laid  aside,  ami  that  cordiality  and  atfectiou  should  never  fail. 

It  is  natural  and  projier  that  the  foreign  merchants  who  repair  to  this  port  *l‘  till  at  their 
convenience  roam  into  the  adjoining  localities,  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  and  the  ^  ervation  of 
their  health. —  You,  people  and  military,  arc  instructed  to  observe  decorum  in  you;  behaviour 
towards  them,  and  to  Lc  duly  nurnlhd  of  friendly  relations. 

Should  any  ignorant  vagaltondi  boldly  presume  to  violate  these  couim.  nds,  and  oiler  insult 
lending  to  the  creation  of  disturbance,  wc,  the  magistrates,  will  assuredly  maintain  the  Ian*,  and 
punish  them  most  severely,  nor  shall  any  indulgence  he  extended  to  them.  Wherefore  let 
there  he  implicit  obedience,  ami  let  no  opposition  he  offered. — Ktying. 


Goecrnment  Sotijiration  respecting  the  Custom-home  /{ryulutio 
His  Excellency  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  and  chief  superiuteudeu 
China,  Ate.,  is  pleased  to  direct  that  the  annexed  copy  of  despatch  No.  ti, 
received  front  her  Majesty's  consul  at  Shanghai*,  concerning  the  enstom-hot 
port,  he  published  for  general  information,  Lly  order, 

(Signed)  A 

Victoria,  llong-h'ong,  ,Vmrm/<er  S'd,  18  to. 


nt  Shnnyhae. 

of  llritish  trade  in 
with  it*  inclosnri's, 
>  regulations  at  that 

iv  W.  Kt.  vs,  i,. 


Consul  Balfour  to  Sir  John  Doris. 

'Her  Maje.ty's  ( ,'j/c,  Shnughae,  Xornnher  7,  !S|  j. 

Sir, —  I  have  iltc  honour  to  transmit  copies  of  notiliralions  issued  by  me  to  the  llritish  com. 
inunity  nf  this  port  during  the  past  mouth*  of  the, p.  ,t  year,  which  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  to  be  forwarded  to  vour  Excellency.— I  have,  Ate., 

(Signed)  fJ.IUtrocH, 

Her  llritannic  Majesty’s  Consul  .-it  Shaogliac. 

Xnti/lcalion  to  the  Hntiih  Co: 'i m unify  nt  Shanghai. — The  Chinese  custom-house  otliccr?  having 
ei  inccd  every  desire  to  (kiss  good*  according  to  the  entries  made  by  the  consignees,  and  to  pa*, 
personal  baggage  and  stores  without  examination,  it  i*  to  he  hoped  that  this  confidence  will  be 
upheld  by  most  scrupulous  accuracy  in  declaring  the  weight,  measure,  number,  or  value  of  the 
.goods,  and  that  all  doubts  will  he  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  custom-house  officers  before 
tite  removal  of  the  goods  :  alio  that  personal  baggage  and  stores  will  be  restricted  to  article* 
*trictlv  belonging  thereto  ;  hut  it  is  to  he  clearly  understood,  that  all  such  articles  mu*t  pa*s 
through  the  custom-house  ;  and  further,  that  no  transfers  of  packages  or  stores  of  any  description, 
from  one  vessel  to  another.  cnn  he  allowed  without  express  permission. 

The  liberality  of  the  Chinese  authorities  in  permitting  nil  Iraggnge  ami  personal  stores  to  pa** 
free  of  duty,  nnd  tlf  favourable  contrast  which  such  liberality  bears  to  the  custom-house  arrange¬ 
ments  of  other  countries,  demand  that  no  improper  advantage  he  taken  of  this  liberality;  it  i. 
therefore  incumbent  on  every  otic  to  limit  articles  under  the  designation  of  personal  stores  ami 
baggage  to  such  ipiantilics  ns  tn.iv  be  essential  for  the  sole  use  of  the  individual  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period,  manifesting  all  articles  in  excess  of  such  quantities  among  the  goods  liable  lor 

Personal  stores,  baggage,  or  goods  of  any  description  landed,  shipped  off,  or  transshipped,  in 
contravention  of  established  rules,  are  liable  to  he  *eired,  detained,  and  in  certain  cases  enn- 
ti*ca ted  by  the  Chinese  authorities ;  and  the  slightest  force  or  constraint  toward*  rite  Chinese 
people  attached  to  the  custom-house,  however  humble  their  rank,  <o  free  goods,  store*.,  or  baggage. 
*o  detained,  will  be  viewed  and  treated  a*  a  criminal  act. 

In  notification  dated  2filh  of  January,  18-H,  it  was  clearly  stated,  that  on  Sundays  custom¬ 
house  business  could  not  be  transacted  ;  it  is  now  rcepiiriteto  deline  this  more  explicitly,  by 
stating,  that  this  cessation  from  business  has  reference  to  business  of  every  description,  excepting 
that  which  may  he  nnforcseetily  urgent,  ami  not  capable  of  being  deterred:  complaints  against 
seamen  for  refusing  to  work  on  Sunday,  unless  such  work  he  for  the  usual  cleanlinvss  or  for  the 
immediate  safety  or  security  of  the  vessel,  cannot  be  listened  to  ;  clearing  out  vessel*,  giving  in 
receipts  for  duties,  applications  for  port  clearances,  reporting  arrivals,  giving  in  Manifests  and  bills  • 
of  lading,  Ac.,  must  not  be  done  on  Sunday  ;  and  further,  to  carry  out  tlti*  principle  in  the  fullest 
manner,  in  order  to  insure  to  all  persons,  whether  government  servants  or  others,  an  entire  day 
of  rest  on  Sunday,  all  applications  of  every  description  must  be  made  a:  the  consulate  on  Satur¬ 
day,  in  such  proper  time  as  will  not  only  admit  of  the  office  being  dosed  at  tour  o'clock  on  that 
■day,  hut  as  will  also  obviate  the  slightest  necessity  for,  or  expectation  of  business  being  dour 
between  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  and  ten  o'clock  on  Monday. 

On  a  vessel  being  about  to  bodcspaiched,  the  consignee  of  the  ship  will. on  application  at  the 
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con-ukite,  receive  n  paper  st  vied  in  Chinese,  “Ship  Consignee's  General  Duty  Statement,"  which 
by  living  -lamped  with  the  consular  seal,  n  ill  entitle  the  consignee  to  liave  entered,  on  application 
to  the  I'leitoui'hoiise  officers  (they  being  so  ordered  by  thcTaontne),  the  following  particulars  :  — 

I.  Amount  nl'iinpoit  duties  on  the  cargo. 

Atnoioit  of  tonnage  dues  on  the  vessel. 

■'J.  Amount  of  export  duties  on  the  cargo. 

a.  Crand  total  of  the  above,  with  the  seal  of  the  Custom-house  affixed.  This  paper,  along  with 
the  ri  ceipts  lor  duties,  will  he  delivered  in  at  the  consulate,  the  amount  of  the  payments  agreeing, 
exactly  with  the  gmtd  total  inserted  in  the  statement. 

On  receiving  from  the  consignees  of  goods  the  receipts  for  the  duties  paid  thereon,  the  ship’s 
consignee  should  aNo  require  the  different  passes  to  be  given  up,  to  ascertain  that  the  receipts 
agree  w  ith  the  tot  d  sums  entered  in  these  passes,  and  to  ti\  responsibility  on  the  party  who  by  the 
non-payment  of  me  correct  amounts  may  occasion  the  detention  of  the  vessel. 

My  tin  twelfth  clause  of  the  supplementary  treaty  all  smuggling  is  strictly  prohibited  ;  and 
clandestinely  to  bring  goods  within  the  limits  of'  the  port,  without  duly  reporting  them  for  Custom¬ 
house  inspection,  I  need  hardly  observe,  is  an  act  of  smuggling. 

My  the  regulations  of  trade,  no  vessel  can  cuter  into  a  legitimate  trade  at  any  of  the  live  ports, 
unless  duly  reported.  It  suffices,  therefore,  that  the  Chinese  authorities  take  cognizance  of  any 
vc.m'I  evading  these  regulations,  to  involve  the  masters  and  others  in  the  consequences  of  their 

Myth-  regulations  of  the  port,  ail  llritish  subjects  are  prohibited  from  diftiarging  or  landing 
goods  .within  the  limits  of  the  port,  except  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  ** 

/■'•pi  :/  Tn/n atiim  to  1‘itih  limits  mtil  I’lipitis. —  1,  the  Great  Minister,  do  not  understand  drawing 
a  line  of  demarcation  hot"  ecu  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  various  nations  ;  hut  virtuous  Chinc-e 
•hall  by  no  means  In*  puni-hed  on  account  of  the  religion  they  hold.  No  matter  whether  they 
woi-hip  imagi  -  or  do  not  won-hip  images,  there  are  no  prohibitions  against  them,  if,  when  prac- 
li-ing  tluir  creed,  they  act  v\,ll. 

Von,  the  honourable  Envov.  need,  therefore,  not  to  be  solicitous  about  this  matter  ;  for  all 
vve-tern  nations  shall,  in  this  pspect,  certainly  be  treated  upon  the  same  footing,  and  receive  the 
stun,*  protection. 

(lonrnmriit  Xo/ijiea/ion  respecting  Commercial  steamers  carrying  Merchandise  as  well 
os  Pat.sc tigers,  and  Letters. 

His  E\,  ellency  Her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  Ne,,  Nc.,  makes  know u  fur  the  general  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  liriti-h  community,  that  his  correspondence  with  the  Chinese  minister  in  relation  to 
commercial  steamer-,  ha-  terminated  in  his  excellency  Keying’ acquiescing  ill  the  right  of  such 
v.-s-el-  to  earn  merchandise,  :u  well  as  passengers  ami  letters.  As  the  relttclance.of  the  Chinese 
covern.ttKnt.to  the  increase  ol  this  ,-pt  cii-s  of  traffic  ha.->  arisen  principally  front  a  not  unreasonable 
apprehension  of  tlanger  to  its  own  subjects  in  the  crowded  vicinity  of  trading  cities,  his  excellency 
the  plenipotentiary  secs  the  absolute  necessity  of  holding  steam-ves-els  of  all  descriptions  under  the 
iim-i  edVctive  control,  with  a  view  to  preserving  unimpaired  the  existing  rights  under  the  treaty, 
as  well  as  promoting  the  establishment  of  good  feeling  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  nations, 
lie  trusts  and  believes  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  whatcverjjitjhe  interference  of  authority; 
but.in  r.i>e  of  need,  lire  existing  law  is  sufficient  for  enforeing'clther  compensations  for  civil  injury, 
oi  penalties  on  ncecunt  ofriimin.il  negligence  or  aggression. 

imrnsu  l MADE  Mil II  CHINA. 

Bitmsn  intercourse  with  China  was  first  attempted  in  (lie  reign  of  Queen 
l.lr/.abeth.  l.'»y(i-7,  hut  the  ship  did  not  reach  her  destination ;  and  no  inteicourse 
was  established  with  China  until  long  after  the  English  had,  in  1G13,  established 
a  footing  in  Japan.  A:;  indirect  trade  appears,  however,  to  have  been  carried  on 
.with  Cliine.se  merchant  vessels  frequenting  Japan,  Amboyna,  and  some  other 
places. 

British  trade  with  China  had  been,  until  1830,  so  closely  involved  with  the 
oeneral  trade  of  the  Hast  India  Company,  that  we  included  the  details  of  the 
China  trade  along  with  those  which  we  liave  given  under  the  head  of  Oriental 
Commerce,  which  see. 

The  following  summary  and  tabular  statements  will  therefore  be  sufficient,  as 
far  'is  regards  the  China  trade  before  the  year  1831. 


MUTISM  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 


An  Account  of  the  Annual  Value  of  the  Trade  between  the  subject')  of  Great  Uritain  and 
China,  from  181-1 — 15  to  1  S.'JO — ,'il. 


An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  eacli  Article,  except  Tea,  of  Chinese  Produce  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  Year,  from  1791  to  1830. 


1UUTISH  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 
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An  Account  of  all  Good')  Exported  to  China  from  Groat  Britain,  Ac.— (continual.) 


a  r  T  i  c  i,  k  a. 


Cohu.ntN  Tmt>*. 

Broad  cloth-.,.  . . -;.j 

British  iron . 


KritMi  caheoc*..  . 

Cotton  tvrht . 

Factory 


Quantity.  Value. 


An  Account  of  all  Goods  Exported  to  China  from  Great  Britain,  &c. — (continued .) 


i'xmucai  Tiud«.  _ 
Apt  therary . 


Boots  ami  aboca . . 

Hooka  and  charts . , 

CinJlti . 

Cloth  cutting* . . 

Clock  •  and  clock  work.., 


.(/  'JO  tnioU  *1 

j  L  3  bales  J 


Haberdashery . 

Ironmongery  and  iror 

Lead  and  lead  ahot  .. 
Leather  /wrought}  • 

Looking. itUm** . 

Msthrma'iol  und  of 


|{5S1 


}i  —  { 


(ContinUfJ.) 
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An  Account  of  all  Goods  Exported  to  China  from  Great  Britain,  he. — (continued.) 


ARTICI.P.S. 

Quautlty. 

|  Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

. . 

Prmli**e  Trade—  (rtinffttn/d). 

!  * 

I 

£ 

X 

Z.hV.rv..... .  . 

(0 ta.f.  * 

3  4.,.^ 

1  do. 

“ 

s^y^;"r.7. . . . 

»  c.«e. 

: 

300 

1  llo. 

IM 

Su,™,,,1....1 _ 1 

{  7  f.*n  f 

I  3  OS 

:  j  ; } 

oil 

ICC 

60 

St.luary . ' 

1 .... 

:  < 

]  I  ca.fi 

000 

I'm  wire  tod  tin  plate . . 

3<I  pirka^M 

130 

I  6J  boxra 

MJ 

nsr  \ 

loh-ccu  pip** . 

A 

lflV 

!  .  : 

■  129 

1  •  . 

Lubol.iery^and  c.b.nci  ware.. 

10  pACka^ea 

i;j 

.  9  package. 

j  ?? 

1.SS4 

1  } 

1,5 

1  a  bain 

910 

Ambcf . 

j  <.2MIb.. 

2.0IS 

utt* 

itw'r 

J^Od" 

US 

(  a*'*!  bead. . • . < 

<£° 

i  ■  '!'■ 

HI  No. 

jjj. 

! 

1. 

<»in*eoc. . 

SO .on. 

601. 

.  Si 

o“.uJl\ . . ! 

COO  Ibi. 

iio 

1.100  Vb.. 

iio 

1,’sOO  do." 

s« 

5m«h* . j 

».JM  do. 

»'n 

96.304  do.  ' 

.  9.939 

hp>r<t* . ! 

l.JJj'eall... 

i  til 

1,090  calls.  ■ 

131 

_I3  tin. 

t  ‘ll 

'V  me . . J 

*,*14  e«U«. 

i.sn 

ClOO  galls. 

SOS 

919  tall.. 

213 

Rote. wood . I 

Total . 

An  Account  of  , all  Goods  Exported  to  China  from  Great  Britain,  &c _ (continued.) 


l«0 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V.lne. 

|*n»ilere  Trade— (cantinutii’ . 

S„.e. 

x 

1-' 

X 

Ap*>n*rc»ry . . . 

_  ^ 

1  I.KH. 

9 

Wu« . *. . 

t .... 

4, 

3  f«.f. 

,0 

Bool*  and  chart*  . . 

Clocki  and  clock  work. . 

Confectionery  and  compound* . 

3  ditto1 

3  ditto 

2S 

fz  1 

j  411  ditto  j 

z 

\  S3  Cain  } 

(.  3?  package,  j 

IIS  ditto 

2.537 

Cotton  thread . . . 

Gtau  and  e-rthrnwwre .  . . . 

f  Ita.k*  | 

J  1  tl  CMCH  J 

« 

1/C9 

lUberdathery., . . . . 

9 

j  iv9  • 

!d!!w 

!  ii 

Ifi.ntunnerry  and  iron . . . J 

{  27  psrkatfl  | 

Id'  | 

3S 

Lead  and  Ind  -bot.. . . .  j 

i  .}. 

.  iZ 

|  Iditio  ! 

.. 
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ARTICLES. 


Privilege  Tr*d*-~(ecn/i*«ci/.)  (T 

Leather  (wrought) . . . . 

Looklgg-xluaetf . 

Mathematical  and  optical  instrument*.. . 

Millinery . . . 

Musical  to«:rumcnta  sod  raunc . 


Pictures . 

Plain-flase . 

Plate  and  plated  ware . 

Playing  canl a . . 

T10  wire*  and  tin  pure* . 

UpM<«0'*7  and  cabinet  ware..  . 

Watches  (British  made) . . 

- (Poreign  made) . . 


.Musical  bate*  n 


{•  ;{ 
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ARTICLES. 


I 


Co  non  twist. . . 

Hire -engine* . 

Ola**  and  earthenware  . . 
Haberdashery . 


Quantity, 


I  ,.3 


H  packages  » 


Plarr  aod  plated  w, 

pTo*i*i0ni./ . 

Scales  and /Wright* 

8»ee!  and  spring  *t»*ei. 


W  pack ages 
7*)  package! 
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A.v  Account  of  all  Goods  exported  to  China,  &e. — (continued.) 


lmnisii  thaw:  with  china. 


:v.) 


Fokf.io.n  and  Colonial  Merchand«o  Exported  from  t!ie  United  Kingdom  to  China. 


In  the  tubular  statements  contained  in  the  section  upon  Oriental  Commerce,  ire  lt.no  "itoi 
detached  statements  ol  the  British  trade  with  China  during  the  period  when  the  m.impoU  ot 
mat  trade  was  held  by  the  hast  India  Company.  The  following  tabular ‘•tali  tin  nt' will  mote 
fully,  and  since  that  period,  exhibit  the  British  and  other  foreign  trade  with  China. 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  and  Amount  of  Tonnage,  that  Filtered  Inwards  in 
the  United  Kingdom  from  China,  in  each  Year,  from  1 79u — 1791  to  1  Mil  —  I 
both  inclusive. 


State.mf.nt  of  the  Navigation  by  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  China,  for  the  following  Years. 
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British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
China  during  the  following  Years  :  — 
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llitiTt-Mir  ami  Irish  Produce  mul  Mamifaeturcs  Kvporlrd  from  (ho  I’nitod  Kingdom,  A'C. — 
(coiiiiii  uni,). 


Qtr.tNTITlKS  of  the  principal  .Art fries  Imported  into  tfre~tfmtrd  Kingdom  from  China,  anil 
Quantities  so  ini|x >it<*il  entered  for  Home  Consumption,  during'  the  following  A  ears  :  — 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  TEA  THANE  OF  CHINA. 

The  first  accounts  wc  have  of  the  use  of  tea  are  from  a  journey  attributed  to 
two  Arabian  travellers  who  arc  said  to  have  visited  China  about  850.  They 
mention  a  drink  called  “  Chah,”  and  that  an  excise  tax  was  levied  on  its  con¬ 
sumption.  It  was  then  probably  in  general  use  among  the  Chinese,  otherwise  it 
is  not  likely  that  an  excise  tax  should  have  been  levied  on  it  as  an  article  of 
consumption. 

Dotero,  an  Italian,  published  a  treatise  in  1500,  in  which  he  says,  “  the 
Chinese  have  a  herb,  out  of  which  they  press  n  delicate  juice,  which  serves  them 
for  drink  instead  of  wine;  it  also  preserves  their  health,  nnd  frees  them  from 
those  evils  that  the  immoderate  use  of  wine  doth  breed  unto  us.”  In  1G00 
Teixera,  a  .Spaniard,  describes  the  dried  leaves  in  Malacca,  and  was  informed  the 
Chinese  prepared  a  drink  from  it. 

Olearius  found  the  custom  of  drinking  tea  prevalent  among  the  Persians  in 
Ifi.ki.  lie  says,  “  They  drink  a  kind  of  black  water,  prepared  from*  decoction 
of  a  certain  shrub,  called  Cha,  or  Chin,  which  the  Usbeck  Tartars  import  from 
China;  the  leaves  arc  long  and  taper,  measuring  nearly  an  inch,  of  a  black 
colour  when  dried  and  welkcd,  and  shrivelled  like  worms.”  Starkaw,  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul  in  163U,  partook  of  this  beverage.  “  I 
know  not,”  says  he,  “  whether  they  are  the  loaves  of  a  tree  or  a  herb;  they  are 
boiled  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  some  milk.”  At  his  departure  he  was 
offered  a  quantity  of  tea  as  a  present  for  the  Czar;,  but  the  ambassador  declined 
the  compliment,  as  it  would  only  encumber  him  with  a  commodity  for  which  he 
had  no  use.  Dufour  in  1G93  remarks,  “that  tea  is  in  gieat  repute  in  China, 
Japan,  Tonquin,  and  Tartary;  that,  alter  making  its  way  into  India,  it  passed  to 
Persia,  and  from  thence  to  Turkey,  in  which  latter  place  the  use  of  it  was  not  very 
general,  as  the  Turks  gave  a  decided  preference  to  coffee.” 

In  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britauniea”  it  is  stated,  that  tea  was  first  imported 
into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  in  1GI0.  In  1G1  i  the  agents  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  obtained  a  grant  from  .the  Emperor  of  Japan,  allowing  them  to  trade 
in  bis  territories.  An  interchange  of  presents  took  place,  agreeable  to  the  in¬ 
variable  usage  among  eastern  nations  on  all  diplomatic  occasions ;  and  in  that 
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made  by  the  emperor,  ten  is  supposed  to  have  been  included,  as  "  one  of  the 
natural  productions  of  his  country.”  This  accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for 
the  introduction  of  tea  into  Holland;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  by  the  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1197,  formed  extensive  establishments  in  almost  et-ery 
part  of  that  country — thnt  they  resided  in  great  numbers  at  Japan,  long  before 
the  Dutch  made  their  appearance  at  that  place— that  they  had  a  trading  inter¬ 
course  with  China  direct,  and  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  Pekin  as  early  as  1517 
— and,  above  all,  that  they  obtained  a  settlement  upon  Macao  in  15SG,  it  is  a  fair 
presumption  that  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal  could  not  for  more  than  an  entire 
century  have  remained  strangers  to  a  commodity  that  was  so  familiar  to  their 
countrymen  in  every  part  of  Asia. 

"The  Dutch  East  India  Company  were  unquestionably  the  first  who  engaged 
in  tea  ns  an  article  of  commerce ;  and  from  the  beginning  until  near  the  close  of 
the'seventeenth  century,  the  whole  of  the  European  demand  was  supplied  through 
the  medium  of  their  sales.” 

In  1635  Simon  Pauli,  in  i  'icntisc  entitled  “  Comment,  dc  Abusu  Tabaccte  et 
Theai,"  declared  against  the  use  of  teas,  as  being  attended  with  injurious  effects 
upon  health.  Its  advocates  highly  extolled  its  virtues.  Valentvn  relates,  that 
in  1670  the  use  of  it  was  unknown  in  his  native  town  of  Dort.  About  this 
time,  he  says,  "  Vandcn  Broukc  and  Dc  Leonardis  attempted  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  drinking  the  infusion  as  a  beverage,  but  with  so  little  success  that  it 
was  publicly  ridiculed,  under  the  name  of  ‘  heu  wasscr,5  or  hay  water.” 

About  1G73,  Dr.  Cornelius  Hontekoc,  first  physician  to  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  the  salutary  qualities  of  tea, 
and  "deemed  it  impossible  to  injure  the  stomach,  even  if  as  much  as  two  or 
three  hundred  cups  were  taken  in  the  day.”  The  Dutch  East  India  Company 
voted  him  a  handsome  pecuniary  gratification. 

Mr.  Milburn  says,  in  1811,  “  In  fact,  ten  has  never  been  in  very  extensive 
use  upon  the  Continent ;  nor  would  it  probably  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
foreigners,  as  a  distinct  object  of  commerce,  had  they  not  in  more  recent  periods 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  that  offered,  of  participating  in  the 
supply  of  this  country  through  the  medium  of  a  contraband  trade.” 

The  use  of  tea  in  England  was  known  long  before  the  East  India  Company 
imported  it.  Jonas  Runway  as-erts  that  a  quantity  of  it  was  first  brought  from 
Holland,  in  the  baggage  of  the  Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory,  ..i  the  year  1666, 
by  whom  it  was  introduced  among  the  nobility  as  a  novelty.  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
in  bis  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  disputes  Mr.  Ilnmvav’s  assertion,  and  cites  an  ode 
of  Waller  to  the  queen,  to  prove  that  in'1683  it  was  considered  as  a  new  article; 
it  is  probable  that  both  were  in  error.  In  1660,  neither  tea,  coffee,  nor  choco¬ 
late  is  among  the  articles  of  import  in  the  .Schedule  or  Book  of  Rates  referred 
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(<•  in  the  Act  of  12  Charles  II.,  chap.  -1,  caller!  the  “Tonnage  and  Poundage 
Act.”  >i  i  that  they  conld  not  have  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a 
place  anion. '  the  articles  of  trade:  hut  they  were  known,  and  in  use;  for,  by 
the  excise  laws,  »w  inland  duties,  1 2  Charles  1 1.,  chap.  23  and  24,  it  is  enacted  that 
there  shall  he  paid  by  tin.  :-">ker  thereof,  “  for  every  gallon  of  coffee  made  and 
sold,  dr/.  ;  for  every  gallon  of  chocolate,  shcn.vt,  and  tea  made  and  sold,  8rf. 

In  1(570,  by  the  Act  of  22  and  23  Charles  II.,  chap.  5,  a  further  addition 
of  the  duty  cm  tea  increased  it  to  2s.  per  gallon. 

The  introduction  and  use  of  coffee  in  England  was  earlier  than  those  of 
chocolate  or  tea.  Coffee  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  brought  to  England  in 
1  (5>2,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  a  member  of  the  Turkey  Company  ;  hut  it  is  stated  in  the 
Life  of  Wood,  the  anthpiarian,  that  “  In  lGolj  one  Jacob,  a  Jew,  opened  a  coffee¬ 
house  at  the  Angel,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  East  Oxon  ;  and  there  it 
was,  by  some  who1  delighted  in  noveltic,  drunk.  When  lie  left  Oxon,  he  sold  it 
in  Old  Southampton  Puddings,  in  llolbornc,  nearc  London,  and.  v  i.  living 
there  in  1(5/1.” 

Coffee-houses  Were  soon  after  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  as 
also  in  other  parls  of  the  kingdom,  for  vending  it.  The  use  of  chocolate, 
sherbet,  and  tea,  followed.  Pcpys  says,  “  September  25,  1G(31,  I- sent  for  a  cup 
of  tea  fa  China  drink),  of  which  I  had  never  drunk  before,  and  went  away." 

'flic  excise  officers  visited  the  coffee-houses  at  fixed  periods,  and  “  took  an 
account  of  the  number  of  gallons  of  each  liquid  that  were  made,  upon. which  the 
duties  were  charged,”  until  K5S9,  when,  “it  being  found  by  experience  that 
collecting  the  excise  duty  ujxm  the.  liquors  of  coffee,  tea,  ami  chocolate,  was 
troublesome,  and  unequal  upon  the  retailers,  and  required  such  an  attendance  of 
officers  as  rendered  the. receipt  thereof  very  inconsiderable,"  (see  Preamble  to 
the  Act,  William  tk  Mary,  session  2,  chap.  G),  “it  was  resolved  to  discontinue 
it,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to  establish  an  additional  custom  duty  of  five  shillings 
per  pound." 

We  believe  there  arc  no  records  in  existence  that  will  show  the  quantities  of 
tea  imported  previous  to  the  year  1G7R,  (see  'fables  which  follow),  or  the  number 
of  gallons  of  tea  on  which  the  excise  duty  was  paid  :  it  must  have  been  unim¬ 
portant,  from  its  high  price — '(Os.  to  50s.  per  pound  at  the  first  cost. 

The  following  are  entries  in  the  F.a-t  India  Company's  records  : — 

“  1(5(5 1,  .Inly  1. —  Ordered,  that  the  master-attendant  do  go  on  hoard  the 
ships,  now  arrived,  and  inquire  what  rarities  of  birds,  beasts,  or  other  curiosities 
there  are  on  hoard,  fit  t<>  present  to  his  majesty;  and  to  desire  that  they  may  not 
be  disposed  of  till  the  Company  are  supplied  with  such  as  they  may  wjsh,  on 
paving  for  the  same.”  And  on  “  the  22nd  of  August,  the  governor  acquainting 
the  couit  that  the  factors  have  in  every  instance  failed  the  Company  of  such 
tilings  as  they  writ  for.  to  have  presented  bis  majesty  with,  and  that  his  majesty 
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may  not  find  himself  wholly  neglected  by  the  Company,  lie  'was  of  opinion, 
if  the  Couit  think  fit,  that  a  silver  ease  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  which  is  to  lie 
’.ad  of  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  for  7,1/..  and  some  good  thru,  he  provided  for 
that  end,  which  he  hope-;  may  he  acceptable.  The  Court  approved  very  well 
thereof.” 

In  10(14,  September  30,  ‘‘-Sundry  accounts  oweth  to  John  Stanniou,  Secre¬ 
tary: — Presents,  for  a  case  containing'  six  China  bottles,  headed  with  silver, 
13/,;  more  for  2  lbs.  2  oz.  of  then,  for  his  majesty,  I/.  5s." 

In  IGGG,  June  30,  arc  among  the  rnrcli/n ,  22 lbs.  of  then  at  50s.  per  Hi., 
50/.  1 7.v.  Gd. ;  for  the  two  chnfe  persons  that  attended  his  majesty,  then,  01.  15s. 

About  the  same  pc-rjod,  various  small  purchases  are  entered  of  from  G  to  Sibs. 
of  tea  at  a  time,  “for  the.  use  of  the  Court  of  Committees,  bought  of  the  collee- 
house  keepers.”  This  occurred  before  the  Company  opened  a  trading  inter¬ 
course  witli  China.  In  1G35  some  persons,  under  t Fie  authority  of  a  grant  from 
King  Charles  I.  (which  was  an  infringement  of  the  Company’s  charter),  reached 
by  sea  Canton;  but,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese,  they  were  ruined. 
At  subsequent  periods  the  Company  established  factories  on  several  of  the 
islands,  Tvwan,  Tomp'in,  Amoy,  &c.,  which  border  on  China,  but  they  were 
withdrawn  on  account  of  the  expense. 

In  1007,  the  Company's  first  order  for  importing  tea  was  directed  to  their 
agent  at  llantam,  “  to  send  home-by  these  ships  100  lbs.  waight  of  the  best  try 
that  you  can  get.”  In  1GG9,  two  canisters  were  received  from  llantam,  weighing 
143  lbs.  S  oz.  In  1G70,  four  pots  were  imported,  weighing  /!)  lbs.  (i  oz. :  of  this 
quantity  132}  lbs.  being  damaged,  were  sold  at  their  sales  for  ‘.is.  2d.  per  lb.;  the 
remainder  was  used  by  the  Court  of  Committees.  In  IG71,  there  was  received 
from  llantam  as  pait  of  the  Tynan  present,  2GG  lbs.  IOoz. ;  in  1G72.  no  imports 
or  -  purchases.  In  1G73-74,  the  Company  bought  of  sererrtl  persons  55  lbs. 
lOoz. ;  one  of  whom  was  Thomas  Carrawav  /then  master  of  the  coffee-house 
in  Change  Alley  that  still  retains  his  name),  some  of  which  tea  appears  to  have 
been  distributed  as  presents;  the  rest  was  used  by  the  Court  of  Committees. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  lea  impoited  or  purchased  in  the  years 
1G/5  to  1 GSG  inclusive:-  in  1075  to  1077,  there  were  no  imports  or  purchases; 
in  1G78,  imported  from  (ianjain  and  llantam.  1 7 1  7  lbs.;  in  1071).  imported  from 
llantam,  107  lhs.,  in  1G80,  imported  from  Surat,  14.5  lbs. ;  in  1081,  there  were  no 
imports  or  purchases;  in  1G82,  imported  from  India,  70  b  s  ;  in  1083  to  1084, 
there  were  no  imports  or  purchases;  in  HK>,  imported  from  Madras  and  Surat, 
12,070  lh.s.;  in  1080,  ihc  imports  were  05  Ills.:  nm-t  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  sold  at  from.  1 1.,.  Gd.  to  12s.  Ad.  per  lb. 

In  1080,  the  Cwmpanv  ordered  their  agent  at  Surat  that  tens  should  in  future 
form  a  part  of  the  Company’s  imports,  and  not  of  private  trade;  and  “that  very 
good  then  might  he  putt  up  in  tutinague  potts,  and  weil  and  closely  packed  in 
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diesis  or  boxes,  as  it.  will  always  turn  to  aecompt  here,  now  it  is  made  the  Com¬ 
pany's  commodity  ;  whereas  before  there  were  so  many  sellers  of  that  commodity, 
that  it  would  Imrdly  yield  half  its  cost,  and  some  trash  thea  from  Bantam  was 
fmet  to  be  thrown  away,  or  sold  for  -I <1.  or  G <1,  per  lb/’. 

In  1G87,  there  were  imported  from  Surat  -1995  lbs. ;  in  1688,  there  were  im¬ 
ported  from  the  same  place  1666  lbs.;  in  1689,  there  were  imported  from  Amoy 
and  Madras  25,300  lbs-;  in  1690,  there  were  imported  from  Surat,  and  by  indi¬ 
viduals.  41,471  lbs. 

In  1690,  by  the  Act  2  William  &  Marv,  session  2,  chap.  4,  called  the 
“  Impost  of  1690,”  Parliament  granted  his  majesty  additional  duties  on  various 
specific  articles,  among  which  was  an  impost  of  twenty  per  cent  generally  on  all 
manufactures  of  India  and  China,  except  indigo  and  raw  silk.  From  this  heavy 
duty,  winch  was  generally  in  force  until  a  late  period,  tea  was  exempted,  as  not 
strictly  falling  under  the  description  of  a  manufactured  commodity;  but  so  heavy 
a  duty  was  imposed  by  the  pound  on  lea,  that  the  Company  in  the  same  year 
prohibited  any  to  be  sent  borne  but  of  the  finest  kinds  on  their  account.  Tea 
was  brought  home  in  great  quantities  at  this  time  by  the  Dutch  for  the  Europe 
market,  and  smuggled  extensively  into  England,  according  to  the  records  of 
the  old  English  Fast  India  Company,  from  which  the  foregoing  statements  are 
extracted. 

In  1690,  teas  and  spices  were  imported  from  Holland  under  licence.  The 
annual  imports  from  this  period  to  1/10  inclusive  are  taken  from  the  custom¬ 
house  books,  and  are  as  follow: — In  1691,  there  were  imported  in  the  “licence 
trade"  1 3,750  lbs. ;  in  1692,  from  Madras  and  in  the  “  licence  trade,”  18,379  lbs. 

In  1692,  by  an  Act  of  4  William  &  Mary,  chap.  5,  further  additional 
duties  were  imposed  on  various  specified  articles,  including  tea,  and  upon  such 
as  were  not  enumerated  in  the  *'  Schedule  of  Rates,’’  or  that  were  not  rated  in 
the  “  Impost  of  1690,"  an  additional  five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These  duties 
were  named  “The  additional  Impost,  1692,"  to  be  paid  within  twelve  months, 
by  four  equal  quarterly  payments,  with  an  allowance  of  discount  after  the  rate 
of  ten  per  cent;  which  being  equated,  gave  at  the  rate  of  6’  per  cent  per  annum 
for  prompt  payment.  The  duties  impo-ed  by  this  Act  were  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  exportation. 

The  duty  of  5s.  on  every  pound  weight  of  tea,  laid  by  William  and  Mary, 
session  2,  chap.  6,  was  found  so  excessive,  that  little  of  it  was  imported  legally; 
it  was  reduced  to  Is. 

In  1693,  the  imports  from  Madras  and  in  the  licence  trade  were  711  lbs.; 
in  1694,  352  lbs.;  in  1695,  132  lbs.;  in  1696,  70 lbs. 

In  1696,  bv  Act  6. it  7  William  &  Mary,  chap.  7,  section  2,  tea  and  spices 
were  allowed  to  be  imported  from  Holland,  under  a  licence  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Customs;  it  also  imposed  fresh  duties  upon  tea,  of  H.  per  pound 
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weight,  if  imported  direct  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  mid  2>.  M.  per  p  reid 
weight  if  imported  through  Holland;  two-thirds  of  these  duties  Mere  to  In; 
drawn  hack  on  exportation. 

In  KJy/,  there  were  imported  from  Holland,  12(1  lbs.,  and  from  India,  22,290 
lbs.;  total,  22, 4  1G  lbs.  In  1698,  there  were  imported  from  India,  2 I  .302  lb*.. 
In  109S,  by  9  and  10  William  1 1 1.,  chap.  23,  called,  the  "New  ."'ubsidyT  a 
further  6  percent’  was  laid  upon  all  imports,  the  whole  of  which  to  he  drawn 
hack  on  reexportation.  In  1699,  there  were  imported  from  Holland.  2d  ib-a, 
and  from  India,  13,201  lbs.;  in  all,  13,221  lbs.,  and  the  Company  ordered  home 
300  tubs  of  fine  green  teas,  and  80  tubs  of  Bbhca,  having  both  become  in 
great  request  at  the  home  sales.”  The  orders  for  packing  it  directed  "  the  pr.  - 
venting  it  from  acquiring  any  smell  from  'he  tutenague  pots  in  which  it  was 
enclosed."  In  1700,  there  were  imported  from  Holland,  236  lbs,,  and  from  India, 
90,947  llis.;  m  all,  91,183  lbs.  In  1701,  there  were  impoited  from  India, 
66.738  lbs. 

The  Company’s  instructions  to  the  supracargoes  of  their  ships  state  that  — 

“  Tea  is  a  commodity  of  th.it  general  use.  and  so  nicely  to  lie  managed  in  its 
package,  to  preserve  its  flavour  and  virtue,  that  you  cannot  he  too  cnielul  in 
putting  it  up.  Take  special  care,  therefore,  it  he  well  closed  in  tutenague,  then 
wrapped  up  in  leaves,  and  so  put  into  good  tubs  of  dry,  well -seasoned  wood, 
made  tight  and  close  enough  to  preserve  it  from  all  manner  of  scent,  which  it  is 
very  subject  to  imbibe,  and  thereby  become  of  no  value  here.  But  you  must  be 
sine  that  the  wood  of  your  tubs  has  no  scent,  whether  sweet  or  unsavory,  that 
will  spoil  the  tea  ;  so  will  camphirc,  musk,  and  all  otiier  .strong-scented  commo¬ 
dities  ;  wherefore  no  such  smell  must  come  into  the  ship,  at  least  near  the  tea. 
For  the  like  reason,  take  caic  the.  tutenague  he  well  cured  of  the  smell  of  the 
soldering  oil  before  using.  Bring’  no  tea  in  small  pots ;  it  will  not  keep.  Be 
sure  the  tea  you  tiring  be. very  new,  and  the  be-t  of  its  sort,  remembering  that,  in 
this  and  every  other  commodity,  the  worst  pays  as  much  freight  ns  the  best,  and 
many  limes  the  same  custom.  Keep  the  tea  in  the  coolest  pa  it  of  the  ship  ; 
what  is  put  in  the  hold,  open  the  hatches  in  fair  weather  to  give  it  air  as  oiten  as 
you  have  opportunity.  But  you  will  see  by  the  captain's  instructions,  we  have 
required  that  our  ten  he  stowed  between  decks,  abaft  the  ufter-hatchwav.  with  a 
hulk-head,  and  a  little  gangway  made  for  passage;  which  do  you  see  done 
accordingly.  It  being  now  peace,  we  are  resolved  to  dispense  with  our  old 
order  of  Mowing  no  goods  between  decks,  when  so  great  an  advantage  will 
accrue  as  the  preserving  the  tea,  a  very  considerable  article  in  the  profit  and  loss 
in  that  commodity." 

In  1702,  there  were  imported  from  Holland,  9lb>.,  and  from  the  Ka-t  Indies, 
37,032ibs. ;  and  flic  Company  ordered  “a  ship's  cargo  of  lea,  exclusive  of 
40  tons  of  copper  and  24  tons  of  coffee,  and  to  he  two-thud-  single  lea,  one- 
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sixth  f  rn perial  ti  n,  nnd  one-sixth  Hobca  ten."  In  1  703,  hy  2  and  .'5  Anne,  chap.  9, 
a  furl  her  duty,  failed  the  “•  One-third  Subsidy,"  was  levied  on  all  imports,  equal 
to  one-thild  of  the  new  subsidy  imposed  in  Hilts,  the  whole  of  which  to  he  drawn 
hack  on  exportation.  Hy  3  and  -1  Anne,  chap.  •!,  nn  additional  duty  was  imposed, 
of  1.*.  per  lb.  on  tea,  imported  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  and  2s.  Cut,  if  from 
Holland;  the  whole  to  be  drawn  back  on  exportation.  In  the  same  session, 
chap.  5,  an  additional  grant — the  11  Two-thirds  Subsidy” — was  made  of  double 
the  amount  of  the  One-third  Subsidy,  with  the  like  drawback. 

T!  ere  is  no  denying  that  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  that  the  tea  trade  was  monopolised  by  the  East  India  Company, 
paid  more  than  double  the  price  at  which  teas  could  have  been  sold  hv  fair 
competition.  The  side  price  was  double,  and  the  duty  being  100  per  cent,  dou¬ 
bled  that  price.  It  is  true  thnt  the  present  duty  of  2s.  1  </.  and  5  per  cent  the 
lb.,  is  more  than  300  per  cent  on  the  value  of  very  good  tea.  Mr.  Milburn, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  Oriental  trade,  observes — 

"  In  the  more  early  periods,  as  has  been  already  stated,  tea  being  considered 
as  a  fashionable  luxury,  the  use  of  which  was  confined  to  the  superior  classes  of 
the  community,  it  was  deemed  a  fair  object  of  taxation.  It  was  at  first  placed 
under  the  excise  laws,  nnd  paid  the  duty  when  retailed  in  the- liquid;  but  this 
being  found  both  inconvenient  and  unproductive,  it  was  in  1(18!)  removed  under 
the  department  of' the  Customs,  and  subjected  to  a  duty  of  5s.  per  lb.  to  he  paid 
upon  its  import,  in  addition  to  the  old'" subsidy  of  >3  per  cent,  of  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  duty,  nr  3.v,  ~\d.  per  lb.  and  half  the  subsidy,  were  allowed  to  be 
drawn  back  upon  exportation.  The  severity  of  this  duty  led  the  way  to  fraudu¬ 
lent  importations,  by  which  the  duties  were  either  in  the  first  instance  altogether 
evaded,  or  if  the  teas  were  regularly  entered,  and  the  duties  paid  thereon,  they 
were  afterwards  exported  for  the  sake  of  the  drawback,  and  landed  again  for 
home  consumption..  The  natural  remedy  for  this  evil  was  to  reduce  the  duty, 
which  in  ll>02  was  lowered  from  .is.  to  N.  per  lb.;  the  ground  of  this  reduction 
is  clenrly  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Act  I  William  and  Mary,  sess.  2.  chap.  <5, 
as  follows — ‘  that  the  duty  was  found  to  he  so  excessive,  that  but  little  of  it  was 
brought  to  a  public  entry.’  Had  the  pnlicv  that  dictated  this  reduction  been 
pursued,  the  happiest  consequences  would  have  resulted  to  the  Company,  the 
revenue,  and  the  fair  trader;  but  unfortunately,  ns  olten  as  resources  were 
required  for  the  exigences  of  the  state,  tea  seems  to  have  attracted  tiic  sperinl 
notice  of  every  Minister  of  Eiiinncc.  It  lias  not  only  been  included  in  the 
various  subsidies  levied  on  commercial  articles  in  general,  but  it  bus  been 
specifically  selected  to  bear  a  distinct  share  of  the  national  burthens.  In  W.)5, 
for  what  reason  does  not  appear,  tea  was'  allowed  to  he  imported  from  Holland, 
on  paying  a  duty  of  2*.  G;l.  per  11).  anti  the  usual  subsidy.  In  lfiOH  an  additional 
5  per  cent  was  laid  on  all  imports,  by  which  tea  then  paid  10  per  cent  ad  vnlorem, 
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nml  li.  per  II).  In  170*2  nml  1703,  a  further  duty  of  one-third  mid  two-thirds  .of 
a  subsidy  .was  imposed,  making  in  the  whole  a  nominal  13  per  cent,  or,  v.ith 
cor  tain  allowances  and  discounts,  an  actual  amount  of  13/.  lfii.  71  <1.  per  cent, 
together  with  1j.  per  II).  if  imported  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  and  2v.  I  <1.  if 
imported  from  Holland  :  ari  additional  li.  was  also  laid  on  tea  imported  from  the 
place  of  its  growth,  and  a  further  2s,  Gd.  if  imported  from  Holland,  making  it 
2s,  and  3j.  The  quantities  sold  from  1708  to  17 12  were,  on  the  average, 
1.38,088  lb's,  per  annum ;  the  average  price  was  l<b.  2d.  per  II).,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  duties  bore  a  proportion  of  30  per  cent  on  the  net  cost,  free  of 
duties. 

“In  1711  the  duties  of  2s.  per  lb.  on  the  imports  of  tea  from  the  place  of  its 
growth,  and  5s.  if  from  Holland,  were  doubled,  or  made  4.*,  and  lOv.  The  quan¬ 
tities  sold  from  1713  to  1721  were,  on  the  average,  260,276  lbs.;  the  sale  price 
was,  on  the  nverage,  12r.  lid.,  and  the  proportion  which  the  duties  bore  to  the 
net  price,  was  82  per  cent. 

“  Although  it  was  well  known  that  the  use  of  tea  was  gaining  ground  con¬ 
siderably,  the  legal  imports  were  not  found  to  bear  a  proportionate  increase. 
The  heavy  duties,  amounting  to  not  less  than  82  per  cent  on  the  net  cost, 
afforded  an  ample  field  for  the  exertions  of  foreigners  and  illicit  traders,  of  which 
some  did  not  omit  to  avail  themselves;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  quantities  of  tea  smuggled  into  this  country  very  far  exceeded  the  extent 
of  the  legal  importation.  This  illicit  trade  was  carried  on  with  so  much  success, 
that  it  led  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  establish  an  East  India  Company  at 
Ostend,  whose  views  were  principally  directed  to  the  supply  of  the  Hritish 
smuggler.  Various  measures  were  devised  to  counteract  this  evil.  The  per 
mission  to  import  by  licence  from  Holland  was  withdrawn;  the  company  made  a 
considerable  increase  to  their  imports,  and  they  reduced  the  putting  up  price  at 
their  sales,  to  full  one-half.  The  immediate  operation  was,  that  the  quantity  of 
tea  disposed  of  at  their  sales,  which,  in  the  vears  1713  to  1721,  averaged  hut 
21)0,276  lbs.  per  annum,  were  in  the  two  ensuing  years,  1722  and  172.3,  increased 
to  Dll), 628  lha.  The  sale  price  also  fell  from  12.*.  1  hi  to  7 s.  ild.  per  lb.;  but  as 
no  correspondent  reduction  was  made  in  the  amount  of  the  duties.  tbe  incitement 
to  evade  their  payment  became  considerably  increased,  the  amount  being  equal  to 
20>)  per  cent,  on  the  net  cost." 

Valentyn  observes,  “that  the  whole  quantity  of  tea  import*  d  in  1721  by 
England,  Holland,  France,  and  Ostend,  amounted  to  4, 100, non  lbs.;  of  tins,  in 
1721,  only  282,861  lbs.  appear  to  have  been  sold  by  the  Company  in  London, 
which  left  3,817,136  lbs.  for  tbe  Continental  markets,  but  the  gicate.st  part  <1 
which  found  its  way  into  this  country.’’ 

In  the  ten  years,  from  1706  to  1718  inclusive,  the  quantities  of  tea  exported 
were  473,337  lbs.,  or  on  an  aveiagc  47,3.36  lbs,  per  annum.  In  the  four  sue- 
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reedim;  yiiu.v,  fumi  1 7 1 II  to  I72:i,  it  amounted  to  1 ,301, 17*  lbs.,  or  32/5,294  lbs. 
per  in.  iiin  ;  and  in  172.5  it  was  extended  to  (JOS,  19*2  lbs.,  which  left  the  quantity 
in  tiiat  year  for  the  borne,  consumption  only  -1  1 7,09.4  lbs.  As  these  large  exports 
were  evidently  fur  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  procuring  the  drawback,  and  after¬ 
ward-  rebinding  the  commodity,  it  was  in  1/23  once  more  determined  to  put  the 
tea  under  the  excise.  The  custom  duty  of  Is.  per  lb.  was  in  consequence  converted 
into  an  inland  duty,  to  he  paid  by  the  purchasers,  upon  clearing  the  tea  for  home 
consumption  ;  and  of  the  customs,  which  were  13/  1  S.<.  7  Jd.  percent  nd  valorem, 
12/.  3«.  S</.  were  allowed  to  he  drawn  back  on  exportation. 

'I  bis  regulation  in  some  degree  answered  the  purpose  of  cheeking  the  frau¬ 
dulent  exportations,  as  it  appears  that  in  the  ensuing  ten  years,  from  1724 
to  17.13,  the  exports  were  only  1,207, .129  lbs.,  or  per  annum  120,713  lbs.;  but 
it  faded  of  giving  any  assistance  to  the  Company's  salts,  which  in  the  same 
period  amounted  on  an  average  to  only  724,27(1  lbs.  per  annum,  or  less  by 
ill.), 332  lbs.  than  those  of  the  years  1722  and  1723.  The  sale  price  was  reduced 
from  7.-\  Cul.  to  f> s.  lul.  per  lb.,  by  which  the  duties  bore  to  the  net  costh4  per  cent. 

In  1731  a  law  was  passed  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  teas. 
The  preamble  states, 

“•  Whereas  several  ill-disposed  persons  do  dye,  fabricate,  or  manufacture  very 
great  quantities  of  sloe  leaves,  liquorice  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  tea  that  have 
been  before  used,  or  tiie  leaves  of  other  trees,  shrubs',  or  plants  in  imitation  of 
tea;  and  do  likewise  mix,  colour,  stain,  and  dye  such  leaves  with  terra  japonicn, 
sugar,  molastes,  day,  logwood,  and  with  ether  ingredients,  and  do  sell  and  vend 
the  same  as  true  and  real  ten,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  health  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects,  the  diminution  of  the  revenue,  and  to  the  ruin  of  the  fair  tiader,  he  it 
enacted,  ^c.” 

In  consequence  of  this  law'  several  convictions  took  place.  In  1739, a  Jew 
dealer  in  the  .Minories  was  convicted  for  selling  173  lbs.  of  dyed  tea  at  3j.  9r/. 
per  lh.,  for  which  he  forfeited  10/.  per  pound  weight. 

!l  be  following  prices  of  the  various  species  of  tea  per  pound,  imported  at 
tins  p'Tiod,  an:  extracted  fr.>m  the  pi  ices  current  in  the  years  1731  to  1734  in¬ 
clusive. 


From  17-M  to  1711  the  Company  sold  on  an  average  1,319,291  lbs.  per 
annum.  The  price  got  down  to  •(.«.  2 <1.  per  lb.,  by  which  the  duties  bore  to  the 
i..|  a»  the  rate  of  1 2  s  per  cent.  The  exports  from  1734  to  1/43  were  on  an 
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average  364,196  lbs.  |>cr  annum.  The  quantity  i  sported  m  1744  u  a* -‘'93. 1 V  I 
Ilis. 

The  increase  at  llic  sales,  however,  liy  no  means  kept  pace  vs  it h  the  iurren-cd 
demaiul,  and  smuggling,  through  t lie  Swedish  and  Danish  Company's  import'-, 
the  chief  part  of  which  was  directed  to  the  supply  of  this  country,  was  earned  n, 
,o  alarming  a  length,  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  ('ominous  was  appointed, 
in  1745,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  smuggling,  (Scc.  I’his  committee  r<  pm  t,  d, 

‘‘That  it  is  the  opinion  of  tins  Committee,  the  high  duties  churned  upon  teas 
and  other  commodities  have’ been  one  cause  of  the  tnfarnous  practice  of  smug¬ 
gling. 

“  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  lowering  the  duties  on  teas 
and  other  commodities  would  he  one  means  to  prevent  the  said  penurious 
practice." 

A  bill  ua.,  passed,  by  which  the  excise  duty  of  -1*.  per  lb.  was  reduced  to  1*. 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  gross  amount  at  the  sales  ;  and  with  a 
view  to  prevent  fraud*,  it  was  resolved  that  all  the  drawbacks  on  tea  should  be 
abolished. 

Under  the  operations  of  this  Act,  the  sales  from  17-4 A  to  17-17  increased  to 
an  average  of  1,756,593  lbs.  per  annum;  but  the  price  rose  to  -1.#.  Ilk/. 'per  ib., 
bv  which  the  duty  still  proved  equal  to  69  per  cent. 

I  t  1  747  a  war  duty,  or  additional  subsidy  of  five  per  cent  was  laid  on  all 
imports.  The  quantity  of  tea  sold  from  1 7‘US  to  1759,  was,  on  the  average, 
2,558,081  lbs.  The  average  sale  price  increased  to  6s.  6,1.  per  Ilk,  the  duty 
amounted  to  75  per  cent  on  the  net  cost. 

In  17">9  a  further  subsidy  of  five  percent  was  imposed  on  all  imports.  The 
quantity  of  tea  sold  from  1760  to  1767  was,  on  the  average,  4,333,276  lbs. 
The  average  price  was  4i.  81/.  per  1-b.,  and  the  duties  were  upon  the  net  cost  90 
per  cent. 

In  1767  the  Company  having  a  large  stock  of  tea,  upwards  of  16,000,000 
lbs,  in  their  warehouses,  it  was  agreed  “that  the  excise  duty  of  Is.  per  lb.  *11001(1 
he  abolished  for  the  five  ensuing  years  on  all  black  :.:id  Singlo  teas,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  customs  should  he  drawn  back  on  all  the  teas  exported  to  Ireland 
or  America  during  the  like  period,  on  the  Company  engaging  to  indemnifv  the 
Government  in  ease  the  duties  should  fall  short  of  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid 
on  this  account  in  the  preceding  five  years."  The  sales  increased,  from  176*  to 
'77-,  loan  average  of  8,075,79-1  lbs.,  hut  the  price  lining  reduced  to  ,5>.  5,/.  in¬ 
stead  of  4s.  Sr/,  per  lb.,  the  ad  valorem  duties  fell  short  hv  -18-5,0 19/.,  which  sum 
t  Company  had  to  reimburse  to  the  Government,  'flic  quantity  of  tea  ex¬ 
ported  during  this  period,  according  to  the  allowance  of  drawback,  was  6, ">52, S’- 5 
lb*.,  or,  on  an  average,  1,310,457  lbs.  per  annum.  In  the  five  preceding  vc.-.rs 
it  was  only  2,802,476  lbs.,  or  560,495  lbs.  per  annum.  The  duty  during  fhe.-e 
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I i v i'  years,  notwithstanding  t lit;  reduction  in  the  excise,  was  equal  to  01  per  cent 


In  177-',  (lie  Indemnity  Act  having  expired,  the  excise  duty  of  1*.  per  lb. 
was  ii'-iinposed,  .inti  the  drawbacks  to  Ireland  and  America  were  reduced  to 
throe-fifths  of  the  amount  of  the  custom  duties. 

!!v  a  comparison  made  bv  Mr.  Milburn,  between  the  prices  of  teas  sold  in 
London  in  the  September  sale,  1772,  with  those  sold  at  I/Oricnt,  ( iotienlimgli, 
and  Amsterdam,  it  appears  that  the  prices  of  Iloinr.s,  Congous,  and  Singles, 


beio^  percent  under  tile  puces  nt  all  the  ditfcie'nt  places,  taken  on  an  average. 
The  h  llou  mg  i-  a  comparative  view  of  the  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  tea 

••  I.'Outr.s  r. --The  (trices  ol  tea  sold  nt  l’ort  I/Orient,  Octobers,  1772, 
is inverted  into  English  money,  exchange  dl  p„,  being  the  course  fixed  at  the  sale, 


“  X.D.  The  b'rench  pound  is  nine  per  cent  heavier  than  the  English,  and  the 
diM  uunts  and  allowances  made  hv  the  English  East  India  Company  are  six  pet 
eent  more  than  the  French." 

••  (ioi  n:\iii non. — The  prices  of  teas  at  the  sales  at  (iottenburgh,  August 
L'ti,  1772,  converted  into  English  money,  at  70  dalers  per  pound  sterling,  were 

a-  follow  : 


"  .X.H.  'fhc  Swedish  pound  is  eight  [ter  cent  li^itter  than  the  English,  and 
the  dw  omit  and  allowances  made  by  the  English  Ea»t  India  Company  are  six 
per  cent  more  than  at  ('iottenburgh.” 


••  A.usi  r.niiA.M. — The 'prices  of  teas  at  Amsterdam  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  I  7  7-.  1  onvert' d  into  English  money,  at  dds.  Ad.  per  pound  sterling,  were  as 


follow  : 


X  if  Tee  I  )uteh  pound  is  nine  per  cent  heavier  than  the  English,  and  the 
ihseoimt  and  allowances  made  by  the  English  East  India  Company,  arc  six  per 
cent  :  ore  than  the  Dutch.” 

Kir  wm  i.  vtio.s  nf  the  C.iinparatiw  Price*  at  the  last  Sales  at  the  different  Places. 


i-uoghkss  of  r 1 1 1;  tka  ti!.\i>i:. 


Thcie  being  still  n  large  dead  stock  of  lea  upon  hand,  the  legislature  passed 
mi  Act  by  winch  the  Company  were  permitted  to  send  teas  to  America,  and  parts 
beyond  the  seas,  free  of  duty;  nod  the  whole  of. the  custom  duties  that  had 
been  paid  upon  ten  were  nllowcd  to  he  drawn  budk  on  the  exports  to  America. 
In  consequence  of  this  Act,  the  Company  mnde  some,  consignments  of  tea  to 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  South  Carolina,  which  in  part  gave  rise 
to  the  unfortunate  contest,  that  ended  in  the  final  separation  of  America  from 
the  mother-country. 

From  1 77.'J  to  1  777  the  Miles  diminished  from  the  average  of  the  live  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  8,0 7/5,79*1  lbs.  per  annum,  to  5,559,007  lbs,  per  nunum.  The 
price  continued  nearly  the  same,  viz.,  3.*.  -}</.  per  lb.,  and  the  duty,  in  proportion 
to  the  net  cost,  1  Oh  per  cent. 

In  1777  teas  exported  to  Ireland  were  allowed  a  drawback  the  whole  duty 
of  customs. 

In  177!>  a  duty  of  live  per  cent  was  imposed  on  the  net  amount  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  excise.  The  quantities  of  tea  sold  by  the  Company  in  I77H  and  177!!, 
were,  on  the  average,  5.75I,8(il  lbs.  The  average  price  was  3,r.  7 </.,  and  the 
duties  boie  a  proportion  of  exactly  H>0  per  cent  on  the  net  cost. 

In  1781  the  discounts  and  allowances  on  the  customs  were  abolished,  and  an 
additional  five  percent  was  imposed  on  the  excise  duties.  The  sales  in  1780  and 
1 7 m l  averaged  i>,2!H ,3-18  lbs.;  the  price  was  3».  8,/,,  and  the  duty  bore  a  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  priun- cost  of  loti  per  cent. 

In  1782  a  further  five  p£r  cent  mis  laid  on  the  net  produce  of  the  customs 
and  excise.  The  sales  in  this  year  were  <1,283. (il  l  lbs.,  the  price  was  3*.  11</., 
and  the  duty  105  per  cent. 

In  178.3  i here  were  sold  5.837,883  lbs.  at  3*.  1  U</.  per  lb.,  the  duty  on  which 
was  equal  to  111  percent;  and  in  the  beginning  of  178}  the  duties  acre,  cus¬ 
toms,  27/.  0*.  10</.  per  cent,  and  the  excise,  2.-*/.  13s.  on  the  gross  amount  of  the 
sale-,  and  Is.  hi.  8  die.  on  every  pound  weight,  which  uill.be  found  equal  to  1 1U 
per  cent  on  the  avciago  sale  price. 

It?  178-1  Mr.  Milbum  says — ‘‘The  injury  sustained  by  the  fair  dealer  from 
Miiuggiing  was  now  growii  to  such  a  height,  more  particularly  in  the  importation 
of  tea,  that  it  was  computed  that  scarcely  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  that  article 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  was  fairly  imported.  Tea,  from  the  universal  use  of 
it  m  this  country,  the  high  picmium  for  smuggling  it  (high  duties  being  the 
tiue  premiums  to  smuggling),  and  the  convenient -removal  of  it  in  small  handy 
parcels,  was  perhaps,  of  all  others,  tin-  most  valuable  article  to  the  smuggler. 
The  defalcation  of  the  revenue  from  smuggling  was  estimated  at  not  less  than 
2,000,000/.  a  year ;  it  was  therefore  thought  tSlvisable  to- lower  the  duties  on 
some  of  the  articles  which  co/n|>osed  the  smuggler-*’ cargoes,  and  especially  on 
tea,  which  was  justly  considered  the  basis  of  their  whole  trade;  but  as  it  was 

\ 


i  ii inksi:  K.'iriiiK, 


iimvi  I  mi  him  far  I  hr  increased  ciitistimption  of  Ion,  loyally  imported,  would 
make  up  for  the  diminution  of  [ho  rate  of  duly,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  ut  least 
duo, (mo/ ,  the  estimated  amount  of  the  intended  reduction  from  the  former  duties, 
hy  a  duty  upon  windows,  or  ns  it  is  in  general  termed,  the  ‘Commutation  Tax.” 

Sueli  is  the  migin  of  one  of  our  most  pernicious  taxes.  The  war,  however, 
and  not  the  lea,  was  t lie  true  cause  of  the  odious  window-tax. 

It  was  consequently  enacted,  that  the  existing  duties  upon  tea  slmuld  lie 
repealed;  and  that  all  f<as  to  he  delivered  liorn  tin*  warehouses  of  the  Hast  India 
Companv,  after  the  1.7th  of  September,  178-1,  should  he  charged  with  a  duty  of 
11?.',  per  cent  computed  upon  the  sale  price.  Teas  exported  to  any  place  to 
which  a  drawback  is  allowed,  might  he  shipped  from  the  warehouses  free  of 
diit  v ,  »  r  (haw  hack  the  whole  duty,  if  paid.  And  that  “  the  Company  should,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  benefit  which  may  result  to  their  coinmeicc  from  the 
redm  tion  of  duties  hereby  made,  contribute  their  iitmo-t  endeavours  for  securing 
to  the  public  tlie  full  benefit  which  will  arise  from  an  immediate  and  permanent 
red’Ttion  o!  juices, ’’  they  were  directed  to  make  four  sales  of  tea  every  year, 
and  to  put  up  at  least  .7,0(10,0(10  Ills,  at  the  first  sale  ;  2, .'700, 000  lbs.  at  the* 
second;  and  thereafter  such  quantities  as  might  ho  judged  sufficient  for  the 
demand  And  that  the  Company  might  take  no  advantage  of  the  real  monopoly 
of  tea.  w  Inch  this  Act.  would  throw  into  their  hau  ls,  they  were  obliged  to  put 
up  the  leas  at  the  tiist  four  sales,  to  he  made  after  passing  tins  r.ct,  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices,  viz: 


and  to  sell  them  without  icservc,  if  but  one  penny  per  pound  above  these  [trices 
were  offered.  They  were  besides  at  all  times  to  keejt  on  hand  a  sufficient  stock 
fur  at  least  one  year’s  consumption,  and  to  [tut  them  Ujt  to  auction  at  a  juice  not 
exceedin'.;  (In:  jtnme  cost  and  charges,  w  hereby  tin  ir  profit  was  made  to  consist 
in  the  advance  given  to  them  by  the  buyers  above  the  iijtset  price. 

The  success  of  thi-  measure  was  complete  in  destroying  the  illicit  trade. 

'1  he  Company,  with  a  view  of  lemoving  the  temptation  to  .smuggling,  sent 
orders  t'<  the  Continent  to  purchase  whatever  tea  tic  i  arums  Hast  India  Com¬ 
panies  had  on  hand  ;  and  in  the  years  1781,  178.7,  and  178t7,  thev  imported  from 
.thcncc  1  7, .'1 1 2,-fM  lbs.  of  tea,  for  which  tin  re  was  but  a  small  demand  on  the 
Continent:  a  full  proof  that  it  was  imported  there  to  tie  smuggled  into  Eng¬ 
land. 

In  tiie  year  1 7811  the  quantity  of  tea  sold  at  the  Company’s  sales  amounted 
to  only  .7,8.77,8*3  lbs.;  in  178.7  it  increased  to  1.7,081,737  lbs. 

From  178(7  to  1791,  to  an  avciage  of  16. 90-1, 9.77  lbs.  j>cr  annum. 

In  179.7  the  duty  upon  tea  was  rai-ed  from  12j  to  20  per  cent;  yet  the 
sales  in  1793  and  171/6  weie,  on  an  average,  19,929,2.78  lbs.  per  annum. 


I'HOOliKS.S  OK  TIIK  TKA  Tl! AIM'., 


hi  1797  tin.' duly  of  20  per  cent  was  raised  to  10  on  :■  I J  teas  that  sold  nt 
and  above  2«.  (i if.  per  lb.  The  (pianllty  sold  in  this  year  on-  1  4,917,  Id  I  Ibv  at 
mid  above  2s.  Cx/.,  and  .1,1.38,702  lbs.  under  2.v.  Gil.  per  lb. ;  in  the  wln-lc, 
18,1)70.100  lbs.  :  higher  prices  and  smuggling  eame  again  into  operation. 

In  17D8  the  duty  was  I'aitber  raised,  as  above,  to  10  per  cen',  and  the 
(pmntilics  of  teas  sold  in  1708  and  1709  were,  on  the  average,  1 9,1 1 1  ,317  lbs. 
at  and  above  2.«.  lb/,  per  lb.,  and  1,921, 8(19  lbs.  under  2,v.  Gil;  in  the  whole, 
21, 101, 110  lbs. 

In  1800  the  duty  was  increased  to  10  per  rent  on  all  teas  at  and  above 
2.«.  0*/.  per  lb.,  and  20  per  cent  on  all  under  2\.  Gif.  per  lb.  In  this  year  the 
quantity  sold  at  and  above  ‘2s.  Gil  per  lb.  was  20,070,800  lbs.,  and  2,l2g.7s.7  lb- 
under  2r.  Of/.,  making  in  the  whole,  21,191,01.7  lb-,  of  the  following  soils:-- 


fsrrticlionjT . ‘A  107, <11 


In  1801  the  duty  of  -1(7  per  cent  was  increased  to  do,  as  above,  ami  the 
quantity  sold  was  20,072,21.7  lbs.  at  and  above  2s.  Of/,  per  lb.,  and  1,80  7,198  lbs. 
under  2s.  Of/.,  making  in  the  whole,  2 1,117,01 3  lbs. 

In  June,  1801,  the  duty -was  increased  to  07  per  cent  <  u  all  teas  under 
‘2s.  Gi'l,  and  9.3  per  cent  on  all  teas  at  or  above  2s.  Gif.  per  lb  .  to  continue  until 
12  months  after  signing  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

In  May,  1800,  the  duties  on  tea  wore  equali-ed;  and  in  lieu  of  other  duties, 
there  was  laid  0  per  cent  customs,  a  peimancnt  excise  fluty  of  13  per  cent, 
and  a  war  duty  of  4-7  per  edit  ;  making  in  the  whole,  90  per  cent  on  the 
sale  value. 

The  extent  to  which  the  illicit  trade  was  carried  Indore  the  Cumniut  ition 
Act,  mav  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement  :  — 

In  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Commutation  Act,  the 
quantities  of  teas  exported  from  Canton  to  Kurope  appear  to  have  bo  n  — 

ami  in  the  ten  years,  1790  to  1SOO,  there  were  i  sported  — 


Dtt'rk,  I>»nr*.  Sw>d«**.  F 


The  war  from  1800  to  1814  may  he  said  to  ha\c  thoroughly  destroyed  th 
tea  trade  of  continental  nations. 
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rHnGHKSS  OF  THE  TEA  TIiAIii: 


I'.l 


An  Aecor.vT  nf  the  Quantity  and  Sale  Amount  nf  'I'ea  odd  !i v  tie-  ba-t  India  Companv 
in  Cngland  and  in  the  North  American  Column,  in  the  Yean.  IVil  — :!2  to  I  S.I.;  ,i‘| 

(from  I  .it  of  March  to  1st  of  March). 


Stock  of  Tea  in  the  Hast  India  Company's  Wari-lemo on  the  l-t  of  March.  IStJI. 


On  the  1 9th  August,  IS3-1,  tlic  lirst  public  sale  of  teas,  imported  hy  private 
merchants,  since  tlic  abolition  of  the  c\clusivc  privileges  of  the  Hast  India 


Company  for  the  importation  of  teas,  took  place  at  the  Commercial  Sale  Rooms, 
Mincing  Lane.  As  the  period  had  not  yet  torivctl  for  the  importation  of  teas 
forborne  consumption,  direct  from  China  or  elseu  iicie,  .sullied  nt  time  not  having 
elapsed  to  allow  the  arrivals  of  teas  from  China,  shipped  after  22nd  April  la  t. 
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these  tens  already  imported  were  only  allowed  entry,  on  condition  that  they 
.should  he  bonded  for  exportation.  The  sale  went  »df  languidly,  a  grgnt  portion 
of  t)ie  teas  offered  being  bought  in.  The  prices  realised  weie: — fi.,od  Guu- 
powiier,  from  to  'is.  t !,/.  per  lh,;  good  Ilvson,  •!«.  lo  h.  Ail.;  young  Hyson. 
2s.ojd.  to  3.<.  2 Jf/.;  Hyson  skin,  middling  quality,  1  *.  7 d.  ri>  1'.  Sr/.;  common 
.Souchong,  at  l.r.  Sr/.;  good  common  (  onions,  at  l.<  oil.  to  !•>.  id.:  and  ordinary 
to  oood  Iloheas,  from  It.  o id.  to  l.t.  2Jr/. ;  some  inferior  qualities  wire  sold  on 
lower  terms. — Sun ,  August  20,  1  dl . 

o//r  SqiWmbir ,  1*3-1. — Tea  sale: — Bohens,  qnnrtcr  chests,  Is.  lOJr/,  to  I  t. 11  Jr/.; 
half  ditto,  It.  10|,/.  to  l.t.  10’,/.;  large  ditto,  l.t.  OJ-/.  to  It.  K»r /.;  Congou, 
l.v.  10  Jr/.  to  2t.  01,/.;  common,  It.  Hr/.  to  1  v,  9.1'/.;  good,  2*.  to  2>.  3r/.;  tine, 
2«.  or/,  to  2t.  7 \d.  Boliras  sold  2il.  jier  lh.  lower  than  last  sale.  The  advances  on 
common  Congous,  from  2,/.  to  2  Jr /.  per  lh.;  on  the  better  ones  nearly  as  much, 
hut  the  fine  ones  not  materi.iHy  dearer  than  in  Jiiri\  Hoheas  already,  in  con¬ 
sequence  "f  thchi^h  prices  of  Congous,  hear  a  profit  of  Jr/,  to  I  }»/. 

9 th  October,  >H34. — ’I'he  sales  of  the  first  Tree-trade  Teas  tbioiigbt  hv  the 
Columbia  from  .Singapore )  took  place  this  day,  and  created  a  very  unusual  interest 
and  attendance;  and  con-idcring  their  qualities  {at  least  very  indiiferent  and 
greatly  infeiicr  lo  the  Company’s  teas),  fetched  enormous  prices.  Twenty-four 
cherts,  called  nohc.i,  were  at  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  trade  withdrawn,  not 
being  ten.  First  sale: — Congou,  .(.  id.  to  )j.  7 /</. ;  Orange  Pekoe,  2  s.  8 },/. 
to  3j.  -Ir /.  .Second  sale:— Ilvson  (for  exportation},  2s.  7 Jr/.  to  3s.;  Gunpowder 
ditto,  3s.  .3  Jr/,  to  3s.  -I  Jr/.  Third  sale: — Congou,  2j.  2d.  to  2s.  dr/. ;  Padre  (in 
paper},  2r.  hr/,  toils.  GJr/.  Fourth  sale  : --Congou,  Is.  11  Jr/,  to  2s.*  8  \d. ;  young 
Hyson  (for  exportation  only)  withdrawn.  Twenty-siv  chests  llohcn  withdiawn 
in  consequence  of  buyers  declaring  it  too  bad  for  -a!>-;  in  all,  1013  packages. 

Taiu.k  of  Prices  of  Tia  in  Chinn,  and  Comparison  of  tlu-  cost  (sf  Tea  per  I’tcul.  with  the 
Hate  per  Pound. 


chinf.sk  empire. 


6(5 

Avkiiaoi:  Sale  Price  of  Tea  in  England  mul  on  the  Continents  of  Europe  and  America, 
according  to  Consular  Returns,  and  the  Continental  Price  Currents. 

Ri.ack  Teas. 


Estimated  Genera]  Consumption  of  Tea  at  the  following  Places: — 


The  average  annual  consumption  of  tea  in  different  countries  may  be  estimated  for  the 
five  years  ending  IS  IS  as  follows  — 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  TEA  TRADE. 


Vabtixo  Consumption  of  Tea  according  to  Duty  and  Price. 


KXI'OMS  OF  TEA  FROM  CHINA  TO  AM.  COUNTRIES  AT  DIFFKItKM  I’KItloDS. 

Thr  exj>orts  of  teas  from  China  will  appear,  from  the  following  .statements, 
to  be  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  to  the  British  posscsMcms. 
The  continental  states  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Holland,  and  the  colonics 
of  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Denmaik,  consume  hut  trilling 
quantities. 


r,S  rinxi;.si:  r.MnitK. 

( 'o.N'M.'M I1 1  ION  OK  II. A. — TKA  KRADK.  OK  COX  HX  K.STAI.  KIKOI'K. 

An  Aerol'NT  of  tin-  nimiU'rnf  pound-.  of  Tea  shipp-d  at  Canton,  nn  lioard  Fnp-ign  Euro¬ 
pean  Ships,  liit.  SwedUh,  Dani-di,  Dutch,  French,  I'oituguese,  Spanish,  I’ni,-tiiaii, 
.Austrian,  Iltn-fiati,  Hamburgh,  tu-nocse,  Tuscan,  A'c.,  fur  <  'onVnrntal  Europe. 


In  ts\i  f!rr«t.  HrttAin  alf.oe  toinumn!  it».  ct  tr«.  The  great  irupuruiuoa  formerly  to  Cooti&eaUt 

itw  «u  *<Dt  to  lrr!*t*4  to  «muc(Ur<t  iato  Knclinsj. 


Tm:  following  is  an  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  which  have  laden  at  Canton  for 
England  and  the  East  Indies,  with  the  Quantities  of  Teas  exported  in  them  in  the 
Years  17R7-S  to  1S10-I1  inclusive;  also  the  Number  of  Foreign  and  American  Ships 
laden  at  Canton,  with  the  Quantities  of  Teas  exported  in  them  during  the  same 
[>criod.  The  (Quantities  ship|>cd  for  the  various  foreign  European  Nations  arc  stated 
under  the  heads  of  the  respective  Companies. 
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Quantity  of  Ten  K.\|<orted  from  Canton  by  the  Swede*. 


Duiing  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  there  was  comparatively  a  large 
importation  of  tea  into  'Trieste  fiom  Canton,  as  follows: — 


Quantity  of  Tea  dapped  at  Canton  by  the  Dane*. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  TEA  TRADE.  7  1 

Hetcu5  of  the  Quantity  of  Tea  Exported  from  Canton  by  the  Prussian*,  nt  the  End  i  f 
the  last,  ami  Hog-imiing  of  the  Present,  Century. 


In  1829,  the  Consul-general  nt  Dantzio  regrets  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  get  any 
information  of  the  ten  trade  there,  or  in  I’erlin  ;  thnt  “  in  Jact  l/icrc  is  no  wholesale 
trade  in  teas." 

Russia*  Importation  of  Tea. 


In  1832,  the  imports  of  tea  into  Russia  amounted  to  179,47  1  poods,  or 
6,461,064  lbs.,  almost  entirely  black  tea. 


ExrORTATlO*  of  Tea  by  the  French,  from  Canton,  from  1782  to  1X07. 


Tea  Imported  ioto  France-. 


I‘li<>(iltEf>.S  OK  THE  TKA  TltADK.  7.1 


U.MIKD  STATIC  OK  A.Mi'.IIK  A. 

Wc  have,  under  the  head  of  the  United  States,  given  full  details  of  the  Tea 
Trade  of  that  country  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  lH  t  l.  The  follow  in" 
statement  will  bring  down  the  trade  to  the  latest  accounts. 

Extort  of  Tea  from  China  lo  the  United  States. 


Export  of  Tea  to  Australia. 


Cost  of  Tea  and  Silk  as  Returns  from  China,  including  Commission,  Shipping  Expenses, 
Freight  (Tea  at  1/.,  and  Silk  at  A/.  |*-r  Ton  of  .it)  Feet),  Insurance,  landing 
Charges,  Brokerage  and  Commission  on  Sale,  and  allowing  for  an  Average  Loss  in 
Weight. 
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Tin:  oiml'm  rium:. 

Opium  is  chiefly  grown  in  British  India  (Benares  and  Maliva),  where  it  is  a 
strict  monopoly  of  the  government,  and  in  Persia  and  Turkey.  It  is  in  Europe 
chiefly  used  as  a  medicine,  and  it  is  said  not  to  have  been  used  in  China  except 
medicinally.  It  is  said  a  small  quantity  was  grown  in  the  country,  but  that 
none  was  imported.  It  was  imported  afterwards  by  the  Portuguese;  but  the 
whole  imjxwtntion  up  to  17f>?-8  did  not  exceed  100  to  at  most  200  chests 
annually.  It  was  not  imported  by  the  East  India  Company  until  1773-4.  In 
1780,  small  depots  for  its  sale  were  established  a  tittle  south  of  Macao.  The 
trade  continued  to  increase  from  India;  and  in  1794  large  English  ships  were 
stationed  at  anchor  near  Whampoa,  for  fifteen  months,  selling  opium.  The 
importation  was  prohibited  in  1800,  when  its  sale  had  increased  to  nearly,  if  not 
above,  2000  chests.  The  smuggler  then  succeeded  the  legal  trader:  the  former 
soon  employed  fast  sailing  armed  vessels.  It  has  ever  since  continued  an  illicit 
trade,  and  has  not  been  carried  on  by  the  East  India  Company’s  vessels  since 
it.s  prohibition.  The  Company  have  cultivated  it  as  a  monopoly,  and  sold  it  to 
private  traders,  knowing  well  that  it  was  grown  and  sold  for  the  prohibited  China 
market. 

“  The  trade  has  long  been  dcnoui  :cd  as  a  poison,  and  in  many  instances  where 
the  boats  have  been  seized,  the  crews  have  had  their  heads  cut  off;  but  the  utmost 
severity  would  appear  to  have  no  effect  in  putting  down  this  trade,  in  a  country 
where  there  prevail  probably  the  most  relaxed  private  and  political  morals  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  revenue-house  officers,  by 
whom  the  opium  is  seized,  light  a  fire  upon  the  top  of  a  bill,  declaring  the  con¬ 
traband  opium  to  be  burnt,  while  none  of  it  has  been  put  into  the  tire;  so  that, 
although  the  interposition  of  the  revenue  officers  may  he  connected  with  the  loss 
of  life,  it  does  not  lead  to  th:  cessation  of  the  trade  in  opium;  for  the  opium  finds 
its  way  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  within  the  walls  of  the  Imperial  Palace  at 
Pekin,  although  the  smoking  of  opium  is  found  to  have-  upon  the  persons  who 
practise  it  the  most  demoralising  effects;  to  a  certain  extent  it  destroys  their 
reason  and  faculties,  and  shortens  life.'  A  confirmed  opium  smoker  is  never  fit 
to  conduct  business,  and  is  generally  unfit  for  the  social  intercourse  of  his  friends 
or  family;  be  may  be  known  by  his  inflamed  eyes  and  haggard  countenance. 
Formerly  the  opium  trade  was  carried  on  at  Macon  and  Whampoa,  but  in  1820 
the  Chinese  authorities  commenced  vigorous  measures  against  the  smugglers  at 
Whampoa,  and  even  threatened  to  search  foreign  vessels  for  opium;  which  was 
the  means  of  driving  the  trade  outside  the  port  to  Lintin,  where  the  opium  ships 
be  at  anchor,  the  commanding  olficcrs  of  those  vessels  receiving  orders  from  the 
agents  of  Canton  for  every  chest  of  opium  that  is  sold/—  Rtport. 


THE  OPIUM  TRADE, 
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OriCM  exported  from  Calcutta  to  Chinn,  At. 


Or:  cm  Exported  from  Uornlny  to  Chinn 


CHAPTER  V. 

CHINESE  SEAI’OIt  I  S — TI’.AOK  Of  CAN  TON. 

Thf.  trade  of  Canton  with  foreign  countries  consists  chiefly  of — 

I.  That  carried  on  with  Great  Britain. 

II.  That  carried  on  with  the  British  settlements  in  India. 

III.  That  with  other  European  powers.  The.  folios  ng,  precious  to  the  sear 
of  1793 ,  had  factories  at  Canton,  hut  they  are  at  present  abandoned;  vi/.., 
France,  Holland,  Denmark,  CKtend,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Sjain,  and  Leghorn. 

IV.  The  trade  with  the  United  Slates  of  America. 

V.  That  carried  on  in  their  junks  or  vessels  to  the  coasts  of  Siam,  Cochin- 
China,  Tonquin,  Japan,  the  numerous  islands  to  the  eastward,  and  to  Singapore, 
Batavia,  &c. 
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STATEMENT  OK  KOUMK.lt  lMl’OUT.S  INTO  CAN  TON. 

.Stati:mk.it  of  the  Prime  ( Vat  of  the  .Merchandise  anti  Treasure  in  toe  Years  1 7S|  -2  to 
ISO!)- 1(1  inclusive,  itnjtorted  by  the  Past  India  Company  into  Canton,  »np  the 

Amount  of  NYoullens  in  each  Year  ;  likewise  that  of  other  Merchandise  and  LUillion. 
top-ther  with  the  I 'refit  or  Lost  arising  from  the  Sale  thereof  in  each  Year. 


ArrorsT  of  the  Quantities  of  Long  Kil«,  Cloth*.  Cambbts,  I -rad.  and  Tin  imported  by 
the  Hast  India  Company  to  Canton  in  the  Years  lTH.j  to  I S 1 0  incltiiive. 


TltADE  OK  CANTON. 
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STATr.MKXT  of  tlic  Prime  C rut  of  Good*  *->ii j*[>o<i  from  Canton  on  Account  of  tiic  Ea»t 
India  Company,  in  the  Year*  1793-1  to  |M0!/-1<)  iurludvc  ;  the  Cmtomi  payable 
thereon  in  England;  the  Freight  and  Demurrage  ;  the  Charge*  of  Merchandise,  cal* 
cuhiti'd  #t  the  Hate  of  Five  per  Cent  on  the  Sale  Amount;  the  Total  of  Prime  Cost 
and  Charges  ;  the  Sale  Amount  of  Goods;  and  tho  Profit  arising  fiom  the  Trade  in 
each  Year  during  the  above  Period. 


The  commercial  charges  included  in  the  above  account  of  prime  costs, 
amounted,  during  that  period,  to  719,209/.;  these  charges  include  the  salaries 
and  accommodation  of  the  supercargoes  and  others  employed  in  the  business, 
nnd  the  expenses  attending  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  the  goods  imported  and 
exported;  hut  they  do  not  include  the  whole  of  the  emoluments  of  the  super¬ 
cargoes,  they  being  in  part  only,  nnd  the  remainder  is  made  up  in  England,  in 
full  of  the  commission  allowed  to  them  on  the  sale  of  the  goods.  The  expenses 
during  the  above  period  were  as  follow  : — 


amounting  to  about  1$  per  rent  on  the  amount  of  the  Company's  -miports  and 
exports  from  Canton.  1 


The  freight  and  demurrage  charged  upon  the  sales  comprehend  the  whole 
amount  paid  both  for  the  outward  nnd  homeward  cargoes.  The  charges  arc  by 
estimate  five  per  cent  on  the  gross  amount  of  the  sales,  nnd  may  he  considered 
as  a  set-off  against  the  Company’s  general  expenses. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  appears  that 

The  invoice  amount  of  imported  t>y  the  Company  Into  Canton  r- 

The  prime  cir*t  ttf  good*  evpottrd  from  Canton  to  England  durin-  the 

The  cvportt  from  Canton  csccedcd  the  import*  .  lu,V>4,7;W 

Treasure  imported  into  Canton  from  England  during  she  same  period  v«aj  2.  inn.HM 

Ualance  in  favour  of  Canton  in  seventeen  years .  IS/ril.nfrj 

l*eing  on  an  average  765,892/.  per  annum. 
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It  nbo  appears  that  i 

TIu"  primo  coM  of  good*  imported  into  England  from  Canton  on 
account  of  the  Ka*t  India  Company,  including  commercial  elurge*, 

in  irirmmi  yean.  1793-1  to  INKMO  inclusive.  wa* .  27.137,0 fifl 

Tliat  tlic  alio\ r  good*  io!d  at  tiie  Company'*  inlet  in  London  for .  37.890,27  4 

The  wle  amount  exceeded  the  prime  cott  during  llrat  period  . .  30,739.208 

-which  may  he  considered  dear  {gain  to  the  nation,  and  thus  appropriated: — 

Cmtoim  paid  from  the  Company', treasury  <m  the  good* . .  C$b3,.'.2 1 

freight  and  demurrage  cMmmtrd  to  hate  been  paid  on  them .  IO.fvoi.il 1 7 

Charge,  of  merchandise,  estimated  at  fur  [>er  cent  on  the  sale  amount  C,P94.piI3 
IJalance  remaining  to  the  Company,  after  [laiing  all  coil*  and  charge*  10,092,832 

exclusive  of  several  losses  which  occurred  in  the  Company's  shipping  on  the 
homeward  hound  voyage,  the  prime  cost  of  which,  including  commercial  charges, 
amounted  to  3-14,5791. 

The  above  amount  of  duties  is  not  the  entire  rcvetfufc-dcrived  from  the  trade 
with  China,  the  greatest  part  living  paid  hv  the  purchasers  on  clearing  the  goods 
for  home  consumption.  The  customs  and  excise  duties  received  during  the  same 
perio^wero  as  follow: —  ^ 

Net  duties,  after  [mrment  of  drawback*.  &c.,  arid  deducting  the  sixmo 

MW.il/.  . . I .  2,9,i0,930 

Excise  duties  on  teas,  which  include  the  duty  on  private  trade . .  29,309, 043 

forming  a  total  of  32,290,599/.,  which,  added  to  the  above  30,739,208/.,  forms  a 
beneficial  total  to  the  nation,  of  03,029,807/.,  on  an  average  of  seventeen  years, 
3,707,030/.  jkt  annum. 

The  articles  which  composed  the  foregoing  amount  of  sales,  57^896,274/., 
uere  as  follow  : — 

x  |  i. 

Tea* . . .  33,  lt'4V2.'!<>  j  Chinn  wrought  «ilk* . .  J0,49S 

Nankeen* . .  S48,423  1  China-ware . . .  82,001 

The  principal  part  of  the  remaining  1,788,863/.  consisted  of  China  raw  silk  ; 
hut  the  exact  amount  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  sales  being  blended  with  the 
Bengal  raw  silk.  ' 

In  the  four  years,  1776Tb  1779,  the  state  of  the  Company’s  trade  with  China 
was  on  an  average  : — 

°  t 


Prim.  co»t,  including  commercial  cliargt-i .  4292WC  per  annum. 

Ctnlorn*  paid  from  the  Company’*  trrauirv  on  the  good* —  2 11.037  „ 

freight  and  demurrage,  estimated  to  lave  i»-cn  paid  on  them  I '.3,0  79 

Charge*  of  tncrehandue,  eitirnatcd  at  fixe  jn-r  cent  on  the 

sale  amount . 39,318  „ 

forming  a.  total  of  tml  and  tlrargc* . . .  894,300  „ 

The  amount  of  the  »ale*  were . . .  1,1 13,024  „ 


'  heating  a  balance  to  the  Company,  aftsr  pay  ing  all  cliargcs,  of  2I8.31M  „ 

which,  compared  with  the  account  of  the  four  years,  1806  to  1809,  will  show  the 
vast  increase  in  this  trade.  t 


TRADE  OF  CANTON. 
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The  following  articles  formed  the  investments  of  tlic  Commanders  and  Officers 
of  the  Honourable  Company's  ships  from  England:—* 

Lead. — Considerable  quantities  of  this  article  used  to  be  imported  in  private 
trade,  and  sold  at  5}  to  G  Spanish  dollars  per  pecul;  but  some  lead  mines  have 
been  recently  discovered  in  the  province  of  Ilouquang,  which  have  proved 
extremely  productive,  and  from  whence  the  tea  country  has  been  partly  supplied, 
on  more  moderate  terms  than  the  English  lent!  can  he  effected  at  from  Canton. 

Skim. — Large  quantities  were  formerly  brought  out;  but  of  late  years  the 
demand  has  much  abated. 

Sea-otter  skins  should  be  large  and  good,  and  when  perfect,  sell  at  4  to  0 
dollars  each. 

Beaver  skins  from  30  to  40  inches  by  24  to  30  inches,  when  perfect,  from 
4  to  5  dollars  each. 

llabb’t  skins,  of  large  sizes,  and  in  good  order,  from  25  to  30  Spanish  dollars 
per  100. 

Seal  skins,  when  large  and  good,  from  100  to  120  Spanish  dollars  per  100. 

Ginseng. — Previous  to  the  independence  of  America,  large  quantities  used  to 
be  carried  to  China  by  the  commanders  and  officers,  and  generally  sold  well  ; 
since  that  period,  the  market  has  been  mostly  supplied  bv  the  American  ships: 
the  price  fluctuates  much,  from  40  to  80  Spanish  dollars  per  pecul. 

Smalts. — This  article  forms  a  part  of  almost  every  commander's  investment; 
the  best  quality  FFC,  sells  at  GO  to  90  dollars  a  pecul ;  FC,  or  2nd  sort,  from  25 
to  40  dollars  per  pecul. 

Prus-iati  Blue. — This  should  not  cost  more  than  5r,  6d.  per  lb.,  nor  less  than 
3s.  The  price  varies;  taking  one  kind  with  the  other,  from  100  to  150  Spanish 
dollars  per  pecul. 

Scarlet  Cuttings.-*-’ These  arc  generally  in  demand,  more  particularly  the  finer 
sorts,  and  arc  from  100  fo  120  Spanish  dollars  per  pecul.  The  Chinese  have  a 
mode  or  extracting  the  colour  from  them. 

Cochineal. — For  this  merket  the  grev  sort  is  equally  esteemed  as  the  large 
black  grain.  A  small  quantity  will  overstock  the  market.  The  price,  fluctuates 
from 4  00  to  1200  dollars  per  pecul, 

Window  Glass. — This  article  sometimes  sold  to  advantage ;  but  the  Company 
having  recently  imported  it,  the  price  has  fallen  considerably.  The  Company’s 
cost,  including  the  package,  34  J  talcs  per  chest  of  200  square  fed,  and  they 
could  not  obtain  more  than  21 J  talcs  per  chest. 

Camblets. — Thb  article  the  Company  reserve  to  themselves,  and  a  heavy 
penalty  is  attached  to  any  individual  who  may  bring  them  out:  notwithstanding 
which,  they  arc  sometimes  illicitly  imported;  hut  the  price  obtained  has  seldom 
left  a  profit,  mo^c  particularly  when  they  have  been  brought  in  foreign  vessels, 
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which  they  .sometimes  r.n  to  the  extent  of  6000  or  7000  pieces;  they  linvc  then 
fallen  tn  20  dollars  per  piece. 

Clock*. — Some  years  ago  immense  quantities  of  clocks,  and  oilier  valuable 
pieces  of  mechanism,  were  annually  imported  into  Canton;  and  when  they 
pleased  the  fan  tv  of  the  hoppo,  or  officer  who  measured  the  ship  on  her  arrival, 
sold  nt  n  grtat  profit,  and  the  security  merchants  were  under  the  necessity  of 
making  him  a  present  of  them.  This  exaction  became  so  great  an  evil,  that 
representations  were  sent  to  Europe,  requesting  that  no  more  such  valuable  com¬ 
modities  should  be  sent;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Court  of  Directors  have 
prohibited  any  commander  or  officer  from  carrying  out  any  clock,  or  other  piece 
of  mechanism,  the  value  of  which  shall  exceed  UXlf. 

)V<ilchc*. — The  quantity  which  were  formerly  pent  to  Chinn  was  very  great, 
varying  in  price  from  40r.  a  pair,  to  the  most  costly  that  were  made.  They 
must  be  in  pairs,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  Chinese. 

A  few  other  articles  arc  sometimes  brought,  viz.,  cutlery,  hardware,  iooking- 
glas>cs,  coral,  •’ice.;  but  the  demand  is  very  limited,  as  the  Chinese  manufacture 
the  inferior  kinds  nearly  equal  to  the  English. 

The  amount  of  the  above  enumerated  goods  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  it  in 
presumes!  not  mono  than  from  7)000  to  7000/.  in  each  ship.  The  remainder  of 
the  imports  consists  of  Spanish  dollars,  and  rnay  probably  be  to  a  similar  cx<  ;nt; 
which,  allowing  sixteen  ships  on  an  average  in  a  season  14,000/.  each,  makes  an 
aggregate  of  imports  of  224,000/1  jx  r  annum. 

The  commanders  and  officer!;  were  allowed  to  ship  goods,  under  certain  re¬ 
strictions,  in  the  tonnage  allowed  them  by  the  Company,  which  is,  according  to 
their  respective  ranks,  as  follow: — 


Ilexides  w  hich,  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  commanders  and  officers  an  addi¬ 
tional  quantity  yf  thirty  tons  as  extra  indulgence,  to  Iks  stowed  in  parts  of  the 
ship  wherein  the  Company’s  cargo  is  not  permitted  to  be  stowed,  and  provided 
the  commander  has  not  refused  any  part  of  the  goods  intended  to  be  shipped  on 
the  Company’s  account. 

Teas  form  the  principal  part  of  the  private  trade  ;  the  remainder  consists  of 
nankeens.  China-ware,  drugs  of  various  kinds,  Ac.  The  following  arc  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  Ua  rbowed  to  be  imported  on  each  ship  from  China,  and  on  them  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  7  j>«T  cent  on  the  sale  value  of  a  small  jvjrtion,  and  17  per  cent  on  tho 
remaindf*  of  the  stipulated  allowance. 
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On  everv  excess  of  the  before-mentioned  quantities  of  ten,  .1  mulct  «f  20  j>er 
cent  on  the  sale  value  was  charged,  over  and  above  (lie  1  7  jx-r  cent  duty.--  No 
mitigation  of  the  mulct  was  ever  made.  The  Company's  charge  on  all  goods  im¬ 
ported  from  China  in  private  trade,  except  tea,  China-ware,  and  lackered  ware, 
was  7  percent.  China-ware  and  lackered  wnre  pay  9  per  cent.  The  charges  made 
on  tea  imported  in  private  trade  arc  estimated  to  amount  to  near  6000/  per  annum. 

The  amount  of  private  trade  from  Chirm  sold  at  the  India  Company's  sales 
in  England,  in  the  years  1/93-4  to  1809-10  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 


forming  a  total  in  seventeen  years  of  5, 230.897/..  ot  which  4,216,773/  consisted 
of  teas;  309,730/.  of  nankeens,  28,711/  of  China-ware,  and  the  remainder 
<•7 5,083/  of  various  kinds  of  drugs,  Ike.  Musk,  camphirc,  and  arrack  are  not 
permitted  to  lie  brought  to  England  in  ships  from  China. 

The  East  India  Company  received  into  their  treasuries  at  Canton,  and  the 
different  presidencies  in  India,  any  part  of  the  produce  of  the  outward  adventure 
of  their  commanders  end  officers,  not  exceeding  .5000/,  for  which  certificates 
were  granted  them  on  the  Court  of  Director*  at  the  usual  rates  of  exchange, 
divided  in  certain  proportions,  according  to  their  rank,  payable  a  moiety  in  ninety 
days,  and  a  moiety  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-live  days  after  sight. 


Statkmkxt  of  the  different  Article*  importid  into  and  exported  from  Canton  in  the 
Year  1910-11,  in  the  Ships  belonging  to  the  Ea.it  India  Company,  including  those 
which  arrived  from  India,  a?  well  as  those  direct  from  England. 


ARTICLES.  I  ‘  AtTICUS. 
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it  appt  :ir.i  from  papers  hud  upon  the  table  of  the  House  uf  Commons,  tliat 
the  amount  of  monies  received  into  the  treasury  at  Canton  from  the  British 
settlements  in  India,  on  account  of  the  Company,  in  the  years  1792-3  to 
1  ><>--<(  inclusive,  amounted  in  cash  to  70O,dd0/.  ;  the  produce  of  cotton,  sandal- 
wood,  Ac.,  1 ,0()U,  1  (Id/.  ;  and  of  freight,  1(17,170/.;  forming  a 'total  during  that 
p<  rind  of  1, *08.070/.;  about  100, t H H »/.  per  annum. 

Statement  of  the  .Mmliandhe  atid  Treature  im[>ortcd  into  Canton  from  the  Uritidi 
Settlements  in  India,  in  die  Year*  I Sttlf  to  1H(R>  inrhnive  j  likewise  of  the  Mer- 
ehandne  and  Treasure  c spirted  from  Canton  to  the  iiritidi  Settlements  during  the 
tame  IVriisl,  together  with  a  List  of  .Article-*  <>f  which  the  Imports  ami  Export*  coii- 
-i-tnl  in  1  bd.I.  ' 


lupurus  INTO  CSV  TON.  EXPORTS  PROM  CANTOR. 
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I'rrtm  -the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that 
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Ha! amcc  f\Vnt<»n  in  fWi*  jv.ir* . .  . . 

which  at  the*  then  value  of  2s.  titl.  sterling  per  rupee,  is  H, 222,7%/.  2s,  Gil.  on  an 
average  1,0-10.2.12/.  Is.  6d.  per  annum,  being  in  favour  of  the  British  .settlements 
in  the  following  proportions: — 


’Hie  principal  articles  of  import  from  the  Btiluh  settfenwnts  were  then,  as 
i.ow,  cotton  ami  opium.  'Die  cotton  required  for  the  Can  Coin  market  tv  as,  pre¬ 
vious  to  1S02,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Bombay  merchants;  in  that  year 
about  SOW  bales  were  sent  from  Bengal,  and  obtained  a  preference  over  that  o1 
Bombay,  being  superior  both  in  quality  and  cleanliness.  In  the  year  Wil  the 
quantity  was  increased  to  upwards  of  IO,0()<>  bales;  it  has  since  experienced  some 
diminution,  but  this  interference  threatens  ultimately  to  all'ert  the  trade  of 
Bombay  with  China  in  a  very  material  degree. 

Statkmknt  of  the  different  Article,  imjiorted  into  Canton  from  the  Ilrttidi  Settlements 
in  Country  Ship',  in  the  Year  1S10-1  I,  likewise  of  the  different  Articles  rqiorted  from 
Canton  to  the  Uritiih  Settlement*.  taken  from  the  Linguist's  account*. 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Articles  Imported  in  British  Vessels  into  the 
_ Port  of  Canton,  in  each  of  the  Years  1846  and  1847. 


ARTICLES. 


British  Manufactures  and  Staple  Articles,  I 
Manufactures  of  Won!. 

Broadcloth.  Spanish  stripes,  habit  and  u 


Blankets . 

Woollens  not  enumerated . 

Manufactures  of  Cotton. 

Long  cloth,  white . 

grey  and  twilled . 


Cotton  yarn  and  thrend . piculs 

Miscellaneous  Articles.  Raw  anil  Manufactured. 
Clocks  and  watches,  telescopes,  writing-desks  and 
dressing-cases,  hardware,  ironmongery  and  cut. 
lery.  perfumery,  &c . piculs 


Iron  in  bars.  rods,  hoops,  &c... 


Wine,  beer, spirits. 

Products  of  India  ai 
Betel  nuts . 


Cottou,  Bombay . , 

„  Bengal . 

Miscellaneous . 

Cochineal . 

Cow  bezoar . 

Klephants’  teeth . 

Pish- maws . 

Ginseng  . 

Gum,  ohbanum . 

.,  other  kinds . 

Horns,  buffalo  ami  bullock  .. 


i>t  j'o’cir1 

Putebuck . 

Rattans . 


— ajar-agar,  alum.agates,  amber,  assafootida,  black 
lead,  blue  stone,  books,  canes,  carpets,  cloves, 
coals,  cochinoal,  coral  (rough),  and  coral  beads, 
corks,  cudbear,  Cornelian  stones  aud  beads, 
cuteb,  furnituro,  gambler,  glass  (broken),  goat 
skins,  gold  und  silver-thread,  guano,  nutmegs, 
paint,  paper  and  stationery,  pearls  and  precious 
-* — •»,  provisions  and  stores,  raisins,  rosewood, 


to  the  trndc 


snuff,  timber,  tobacco,  wearing  npparel.  and  n 
number  of  small  articles  belonging  to  — -  — 

of  India . 

Total  ofmerchamlise... 


Tot.il . |d0,la"j 


120,230 


470,578 


14.G73 

155 

10,197 


4,085,872 


110,245 

28,952 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  various  Articles  Exported  in  British 
Vessels  from  the  Port  of  Canton,  in  each  of  the  Years  1846  and  1847. 


Haw  Phouucr. 


Cassia  liguca  . 

„  Duds . 

China  root . 

liar  tell  ororpiment  . 


Haw  bankin  .. 
Organaino . 


Congou  . 

Souchong . 

Flowery  pekoe  .. 
Orange . 

Miscellaneous.... 


Crackers  nml  fireworks  . 

Fans  of  all  sorts  . 

Furniture  ami  wood  wnro... 
Glass  and  glass  ware  ...... 

Glass  bends . 

Grass  . . 

Irory,  mother-of-pearl,  sand? 

shell  ware . 

Kittysols . 

Lacquered  ware  . 

Mats  and  matting  . 

Nnnkeensnnd  cotton  cloth.. 


Silk  manufactures . 

Silk  and  cotton  mixtures... 


Trunks  of  leather  and  wood  . . 


curiosities and  fancy  arndts.  d _ _ j  . . 

clothes,  dragon's  blood,  artificial  Cowers,  lints! 
and  caps,  glue,  galangal  root,  incense,  sticks, 
China  indigo,  galls,  gamboge,  hemp,  Of"*"-  **  ’ 

lanterns,  lamps,  lamp  oil.Jend,  white  ..  _ 

mace,  marble  slabs,  mirrors,  musk,  oil  paintings, 
pictures  on  rice  paper,  imitation  pearls,  women’s 
shoes,  silversmith’s  works,  smalts,  tinfoil,  tur-| 
meric,  silk  umbrellas,  &p.,  tkc. 

tow  ...V . ; . \  doIH 


30,208 
950, 72G 


19,708 

MM 

2,’flOO 


234,200 


40,743 
I*!  ICO 


93,112 

300,742 


10,732 

1,710 

3,127 


r*.— Discrepancies :  The  items  of  tho  articles  in  1840  add  to  27  more  than  the  total.  Ditto  io  1847  add  4203  less. 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Principal  and  other  Articles  Exported 
from  the  Ports  of  Shanghae,  distinguishing  the  Quantities  carried  in  British,  and 
American  Vessels,  in  each  Year  from  1844  to  1847. 


Quantities.  yiiTueV  Quantities. 


Statement  of  the  Total  Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  at  the  Port  of  Amoy,  ii 
British  and  Foreign  Vessels  respectively,  in  each  of  the  Years  1845,  1846,  and  1847. 


I  Imports.  Kxportn.  Imports.  Exports. 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Principal  and  other  Articles,  Imported  at 
the  Port  of  Amoy,  in  British  and  Foreign  Vessels  respectively,  in  each  of  the  Years 
1845,  1846,  and  1847. 


ARTICLES. 


Birds'  nests . do. 


H  anclkercbiefs... 
Woollen  goods 


Tin  plates. . . . 

Putchuck.... 

Rattans . 

Rico . 

Sharks1  fins.. . 


Other  articles .. 


In  British  Vessels. 


100 ' 
119,376 


17,806 

2,035 


ARTICLES. 


Handkerchiefs  •• . 

\yoollen  goods :  - 

Broadcloths . 

Long  ells . 

Camlets . 


Other  Articles... 


..bundles 

....piculs 


In  British  Vessels. 


number. 
Piculs  3,' 
i  „  1,38c 

>  Packages  14 


^  Packages  10  } 


In  Foreign  Vessels.  * 


Packages  18' 
Piculs  71  ! 
.Catties  58. 

Piculs  0,929  J 


76,079 

/came.  2iP 

l  Packages  lj 


In  British  Vessels. 


Packages  351 
Bales  9,266 


64,375 

i  b!r>oo 


In  Foreign  Vessels. 


Piculs  668 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  nnd  Value  of  the  Principal  and  other  Articles  Ex¬ 
ported  from  the  Port  of  Amoy,  in  British  and  Foreign  Vessels  respectively,  in  each 
of  the  Years  1845,  1846,  and  1847.  •  * 


Thread . packages 

Kittyioln . piece1* 

Paper  of  all  kindH  packages 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  several  Articles  imported  at  the  Port  of 
^ _ Ningpo,  in  each  of  the  Years  1846  and  1847. 


I,ong  cloth.  {  Twilled  ; ; 

Dyed . 

Miscellaneous..-* . 
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Statement  of  the  Total  Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  at  each  of  the  Five  Ports  of 
China,  in  British  and  Foreign  Vessels  respectively,  in  each  Year  from  1844  to  1847. 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manu¬ 
factures  imported  in  British  Vessels,  at  each  of  the  Ports  of  Canton,  Shanghae,  and 
Amoy,  iu  each  Year  from  1844  to  1847. 
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CHINESE  EMPIRE. 


Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  belonging  to  various  Nations, 
Entered  and  Cleared  at  the  Port  of  Canton,  in  each  Year  from  1844  to  1847. 


Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  and  Colonial  Vessels,  Entered  and 
Cleared  at  the  Port  of  Canton,  from  and  to  various  Places,  in  each  of  the  Years  1845, 
1846,  and  1847. _ _ 
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CHINESE  EMPIRE. 


Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vesselsjbelonging  to  various  Nations,  Entered 
and  Cleared  at  the  Port  of  Sbanghae,  in  each  of  the  Years  1845,  1846,  and  1847. 


Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels,  Entered  and  Cleared  at  the 
Port  of  Sbanghae,  from  and  to  various  Places,  in  each  of  the  Years  1845,.  1846,  and 


Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  belonging  to  various  Nations, 
Entered  and  Cleared  at  the  Port  of  Amoy,  in  each  of  the  Years  1845,  1846,  and  1847. 


NATIONS. 

1  ISIS. 

|  1846 

I  .  ,847 

I  ENTERED  . 

j  cleared. 

1  ENTERED.  , 

1  CLEARED. 

|  ENTERED. 

j  CLEARED. 

Vessels 

Ton, 

1  Vessels. |  Tons. 

Ton,. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

j  Vessels. 

Tons. 

British 

French . 1 

Dutch  . I 

|Vesscls. 

N3°fi 

No. 

45 

1.  i  •• 

No.  i 
9,378 

M57 

No; 

1  j 

No. 

ljssc 

2324 

47 

l!s86 

2.G41 

2,824 

823 

8(1 

86  1  1 7.305  !  117  1  16,41)4  1 

_ 117 
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MISCELLANEOUS  STATEM ENTS. 


Coasting  Trade. — We  have  no  means  of  presenting  an  account  of  the  coast¬ 
ing  trade  of  China.  According  to  all  statements,  the  coasting  trade,  carried  on 
by  junks  is,  like  the  internal  commerce  by  canals  and  rivers,  of  enormous  mag¬ 
nitude.  In  the  coasting  trade  of  Fow  Choo  we  have  a  return  for  two  quarters  of 
1845  aiid  two  quarters  of  1846,  during  which  1678  junks  arrived,  with  cargoes 
valued  at  3,177j145  dollars ;  and  1281  junks  departed,  with  cargoes  valued  at 
11,654*653  dollars.  Among  the  principal  articles  of  import  were  found  promis¬ 
cuously, — wheat,  flour,  black  sugar,  drugs,  tea,  oil,  China  root,  oxen’s  bones  and 
horns,  salt,  peas,  pea  oil,  hams,  vegetables,  salt  fish,  sugar  black  and  white  and 
candy,  prepared  peas  and  eggs,  rattans,  mats,  cloth,  basket  ware,  false  birds’ 
nests,  potatoes,  walnuts,  betel  nuts,  cotton,  cotton  cloth,  blankets,  rice,  vermi¬ 
celli,  dates,  sharks’  fins,  oranges,  preserves,  bamboos,  wine,  hemp,  hides,  pears, 
bark,  flints,  melon-seeds,  indigo,  potash.  Among  the  articles  of  export  are — : 
timber,  orange-peel,  preserved  fruit,  paper,  oil  cakes,  potash,  indigo,  lungons, 
sugar,  sugar  candy,  salt  fish,  tobacco,  tinfoil,  ground  nuts,  cassia,  paper,  drugs, 
lamp  black,  alum,  tea,  oil,  indigo,  planks,  resins.  Timber  exceeds  in  value  all 
other  articles  exported;  paper  is  next  in  value;  sugar,  salt  fish,  and  peas,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  three  largest  importations. 

Inland  Trade,  and  Trade  with  Asiatic  States  West  of  China. — We 
have  no  statistical  account  of  this  commerce;  which,  according  to  all  reports,  is 
like  the  coasting  trade,  of  great  value  and  amount. 

Russian  Trade. — Under  the  head  of  Russia  we  have  given  an  account  of 
the  trade  between  Russia  and  China.  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any 
further  particulars  of  that  trade.  It  is  reported  that  since  the  treaty  between 
England  and  China,  great  relaxations  have  been  conceded  to  Russian  trade. 

The  trade  between  China  and  Japan  is  considered  to  be  valuable.  We  have 
details  of  it. 

Taxation. — Gutzlaff  calculates  the  whole  net  revenue,  after  deducting  the 
expense  of  collection,  according  to  official  returns,  as  below: — • 


Salt  u 


u  kind,  valued  al 


Duties  on  merchandise . 

Ditto  on  foreign  ditto,  at  Canton  . 

Sundries . 

Duties  on  inarketaule  articles . 

Ditto  mi  shops  and  pawnbrokers... 

Ginseng . 

Coinage . 


53,730,218 
1 13,398,057 
7,480,380 
204,530 
4,335,450 
3,000,000 
1,052,700 
1,174,932 
5,000,00 0 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Total  Taels  .  191,804,139 

Sterling  . £03,934,713 

n  2 
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CHINESE  EMPIRE. 


Budget  of  1843.  Extracted  from  the  Chinese  Statistical  Tables. 


P  it  O  V  I  N  C  E  S. 

I  Sent  to  the  Capital. 

Provincial  Treasury. 

Money  Taels. 

Shih  Kiev.* 

Money  Taels. 

Chihlc . 

Keangsoo . 

Gauhwny  . . . . 

Kcangae . 

Chekeang . . . . . 

Puhkien... . 

Moopih . 

Heonaii . 

Shantung . i 

Shauso . 

Shcntte . 

Kansuh . . . . . . . 

Szechuen . 

Kwangtuug . . . 

K  wangle . 

Yunnan . . 

Kweichow. . . . ... 

I  utnJ  ill  money . . 

1,939,941 

]!l94£M 

2*287^34G 

1,055,290 

776,173 

2.44U10 

2.730,730 

2,702,285 

1,344,548 

306^306 

1  719,370 

278,559 

1  188,927 

1,431*273 

795*003  i 

G78.320  | 

90,934  | 

353,903 

For  the’Turkesian 
Garrisons. 
218,550 

2*2*7*, G2G 

3*274*683 

795,224 

907,905 

309,380 

280|l92 

G58.923 

743,532 

30GJ21 

133, 0G1* 
24,271 

1  542,601 

113,725 

27.05G 

3  31 

0,552-taclsr^ - 

_ 12,120,407  _ 

*  The  abib  of  r:cc  is  about  S$  bushels. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FOREGOING  TABI.E. 

1.  The  tax  on  salt  (in  Kwantung)  amounts  to  602,977  taels  ;  transit  and  maritime  custom¬ 
house  duties,  1,490,981  taels;  for  sundries,  995,412  taels.  The  remainder  is  derived  from  the 
land  tax. 

2.  Tlie  Kwantung  receipts  do  not  include  864,232  taels,  which,  since  the  new  arrangement, 
the  hoppo  at  Canton  is  responsible  for  levying  upon  the  foreign  trade.  The  rice,  also,  which  is 
issued  to  the  troops  and  petty  officers  of  the  various  provinces,  fully  equal  in  amount  to  that 
sent  to  the  capital,  is  not  contained  in  the  statement. 

3.  The  above  is  the  net  revenue  of  the  country;  but  the  expenditnre  of  collection,  and  the 
extortion  and  fees,  make  the  taxes  that  are  actually  levied  at  least  three  times  as  heavy. 

4.  No  statement  of  the  expenditure  is  given  ;  but,  from  tile  repeated  reports,  as  well  as  the 
accounts  published  in  the  Peking  Gazelle,  it  would  appear  that  there  has  beqn  a  deficiency  in 
many  provinces,  which  the  governors  and  high  officers  must  make  good  by  a  loan  or  some  othef 
expedient.  At  Peking  the  public  money  was  recently  so  scarce,  that  the  necessary  repairs  of  the 
imperial  gardens  could  not  be  made. 

5.  This  year’s  expenditure  is  more  heavy  than  that  of  any  previous'one,  for  various  reasons. 
1st.  Because  the  millions  of  dollars  furnished  by  various  provincial  treasuries  had  to  be  paid  to 
Great  Britain.  2nd.  Nine  million  of  taels  were  wanted  for  the  repairs  of  the  dykes  of  the 
Yellow  River,  the  largest  amount  ever  required  for  this  purpose.  This  sum  is  to  be  raised  by 
temporary  loans,  a  paper  currency,  and  patriotic  contributions,  which  give  the  donor  a  claim  for 
office  :  part  of  this  money  has  been  already  collected.  3rd.  Government  wanted  2,500,000  taels 
to  reconstruct  the  marine  defences  and  navy,  which  item  has  been  obtained  by  the  sale  of  offices. 

6.  Nine  million  of  taels  were  stolen  from  the  Imperial  Treasury.  The  very  circumstance 
that  such  an  enormous  sum  of  money  could  be  abstracted  without  discovery,  shows  at  once  that 
there  must  be  immense  hoards,  which  are  scarcely  ever  touched.  To  reimburse  the  emperor  for 
his  personal  loss,  all  the  officers  that  have  held  a  situation  for  more  than  thirty  years  at  the 
treasury,  if  still  alive,  or  if  not,  their  posterity  and  families,  must  pay  their  respective  shares 
until  the  whole  is  made  good.  Amongst  the  defaulters  are  several  princes  of  the  blood,  whose 
property  has  been  confiscated. 

7.  All  the  colonial  possessions  and  dependencies  of  China  require  considerable  sums  for  the 
payment  of  troops,  and  the  subsidy  of  the  Mongol  chiefs,  as  well  as  the  Mantchoo  vassals  in 
their  own  country ;  all  this  is  paid  by  the  Peking  treasury,  and  proves  a  considerable  drain, 
without  the  most  distant  hope  of.  recovering  the  money  in  any  way. 

8.  Various  proposals  for  raising  the  revenue  to  a  level  with  the  expenditure  have  been  made, 
but  none  lias  yet  been  finally  adopted,  nor  has  the  ministry  published  the  result  of  long  and 
frequent  deliberations. 

(Signed)  Charles  Gutzlaff,  Chinese  Secretary. 

[Three  taels  are  =  1/.  sterling;  one  shill  =  160  pounds;,  one  king  =  mow;  one  mow 
=  6000  square  covids.]  ;  1 

HONG  KONG. 

The  following  are  the  condensed  official  statistics  of  this  new  colony: — 

The  population,  exclusive  of  Hong  Kong  troops,  lias  gradually  increased  from  less  than  5000 
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on  its  first  occupation  in  184-2,  to  23,87-2,  the  amount  for  the  past  year  1847.  This  ;  opulation, 
instead  of  consisting  of  mere  vagabonds,  comprises  in  its  number  contractors  for  cxpc.'.oivc  works, 
executed  (by  the  testimony  of  the  engineer  officers)  as  well  as  they  could  be  in  England,  and  of 
numerous  owners  of  respectable  shops,  where  almost  any  of  the  productions  of  China  can  be 
obtained.  Life  and  property  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  secure.  . 

The  revenue,  without  a  single  tax  upon  commerce,  has  progressively  increased  from  95341. 
to  31,078/.  in  1847';  and  the  civil  expenditure  diminished  from  00, 0901.  to  50,959/.  in  the  same 
year;  of  this  15,1694  has  been  for  public  works  incidental  to  a  new  colony,  which  being  deducted 
from  the  total  charge  for  the  year,  leaves  35,790/.  for  the  fixed  expenditure,  being  only  47124  be¬ 
yond  the  revenue. 

The  shipping  return  for  1847  amounts  to  229,465  tons  for  European  vessels,  and  for  Chinese 
junks  840,990  piculs. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  consuls  over  civil  suits  is  extended  beyond  500  dollars,  by  Consular 
Ordinance  No.  3  of  1847,  which  enacts  that  the  consuls,  with  certain  assessors,  shall  have  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  civil  suits  whatever,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hong  Kong, 
with  the  further  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  in  all  cases  above  500/. 

The  efficacy  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  consuls  is  strengthened  by  Consular  Ordi¬ 
nance  No.  2  of  1847,  containing  the  provisions  of  an  order  by  her  Majesty  in  Council  for  the 
government  of  British  subjects  in  the  Levant. 
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Return  of  Ships  arrived  in  Hong  Kong  during  1847. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Great 
Britain.  | 

British 

1  Colonies. , 

United 

States. 

|  Total. 

With  merchandise  and  general  cargoes . 

With  coals . 

From  Sydney,  Hobart  Town,  and  Swan  Hirer, 
with  coals,  sandal  wood,  flour,  timber,  gene- 

ral  cargoes,  and  in  ballast . . . 

From  India,  with  cotton,  opium,  general  car 
goes,  troops  and  government  stores,  ao 

thirteen  steamers . 

From  Boston  and  New  York,  with  genera 

cargoes,  spars,  aud  ice . 

From  South  America,  Manilla,  Batavia,  Bally 
and  South  Sea  Islands,  with  copper  or 
ricn,  rattans,  sandal-wood,  sundries,  and  i 

No. 

^sdo 

10,304' 

66,329 

No. 

! 

H 

8,175 

00 

,,000 

No. 

53 

j-195 
283  : 

21,173 

7C.G93 

8,175 

83,287 

From  East  Coast  of  China,  with  teas,  silk 
specie,  salt,  alum,  sundries,  and  rctnr 

opium  vessels  in  ballast . 

From  Canton  River,  G.  Mood,  with  silks,  tea 
sugar,  opium,  sundries,  aud  in  ballast . 

694 

229,465 

Imports  into  Hong  Kong  in  Chinese  Vessels. 
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184G 

|  1347 

Number 
of  Piculs. 

1  Value 

|  per^Picul. 

JOTAL 

‘Number 
of  Piculs. 

per  picul.  , 

Sterling. 

Sulphur. . 

Rice . 

Salt . 

23’Sojj 

290|000 

*0  17  0* 

1  £ 

^  22,100 

900 

139,230 

99,000 

01,350 

231,000 

7,000 

235,000 

no,  000 

0  17  o’ 

£ 

196,350 

042.700  . 

325,780 

840,900 

493,239 

Export  of  Sugar  from  Hong  Kong  during  1847. 


To  Great  Britain . Piculs,  25,325 ;  at  16r.  Od.  per  picul . 

“ . {»SS!!!  r''"1  •  1 

To  New  South  Wale.  ^.portf  I 

To  Shanghai . Piculs,  16,446;  at  ICs.  Grf.  per  picul . 


57,70fi 

52,660 


SECTION  XXII.— BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  AFRICA  AND  ASIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OA  I’E  OF  GOOD  HOPE  AND  NATAL. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1652.  It  was 
captured  (for  the  Prince  of  Orange)  by  the  British  forces  in  1795,  and  ceded 
by  the  Netherlands  to  England  in  1814.  In  1666,  the  Dutch  cultivated  vines 
and  olives  there  with  success,  and  they  had  a  garrison  of  500  soldiers  there  for 
its  defence.  They  reported  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  slaves. 
We  have  no  account  of  the  Dutch  trade  at  the  Cape.  It  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  of  importance  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  and  refreshments  for  their  East 
Indian  fleets. 

The  population” of  this  colony  is  given  as  follows  at  different  periods: — 
1798,  total  62,000.  1807,  whites  and  free  coloured,  25,614  ;  free  blacks,  1234  ; 
Hottentots,  17,435  ;  slaves,  29,303  ;  total,  73,482.  In  1820,  white  and  free 
coloured,  43,097  >  free  blacks,  1932  ;  Hottentots,  26,975  ;  negro  apprentices, 
1553  ;  slaves,  32,049  ;  total  105,336. 

By  the  census  of  1842,  the  population  amounted-to,  whites,  males,  35,155  ; 
females,  33,145  ;  total  whites,  68,300  :  coloured  and  negroes,  males,  39,655  ; 
females’,  35,910 ;  total  coloured,  75,565  ;  Cape  Town,  males,  11,074;  females, 
11,469;  total  coloured,  22,543.  Total  males,  85,884;  females,  80,524.  Total 
population,  166,408. 

1.  Population  of  Cape  Town,  from  a  census  taken  by  the  Cape  Town  Mu¬ 
nicipality  in  September  and  October  1842  : — 

Total  population,  21,8-10.  Males  10,012;  females,  1 1,228  ;=100  males  to  105  13-10  females  ; 
white,  0350  ;  coloured,  12,481  ;=1334  coloured  to  100  whites  ;  engaged  in  various  occupations, 
7310. 

Religion. — Returned  as  Christians,  14,707 ;  Mahomcdans,  0435 ;  Jews,  170;  uncertain  and 
Heathen,  021  ;=47$  Mahomcdans  and  others  to  100  Christians.  (  c  - 

Number  of  buildings,  3112;  occupied,  2528  ;  unoccupied,  207  ;  stores,  377  ;=8$  persons  in 
each  occupied  dwelling. 
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2.  Population  of  the  whole  colony,  from  the  latest  returns  : — 


WESTERN 

PROVINCE. 

Extent. 

Popu-  , 

Population  to  a 
Square  Mile. 

EASTERN 

PROVINCE. 

1  Extent. 

lzi\ 

Population  to  a 

„.r_ 

«q.  »im. 

2)280 

22,’ni 

13,030 

number. 
22,543  , 

MIG 

10,847 

H,G28 

23Cj} 

n 

2C10 

sq.  miles. 

1)792 

4,000 
3,106 
8,000 
1I,G54  , 

number.] 

15)422 
5,200  , 

8)878  ' 

number. 

*3 

ji 

Albany^ . 

Worcester . 

ClanwilHam . 

Swellondam . 

[Cradock . 

GraafT.Reinet . 

Colesberg . 

Beaufort . 

Oi9'10 

Total  Eastern  Prov.  37,574 
Total  Estimated  *|  1  1 

laUonnor&.h«Pco:  jj  "O-25^ 

57,405 

1GG,108 

Total  Western  Prov. 

72,0821 

1 

108,943 

About  I! 

In  1847,  the  governor  in  his  report  estimates  the  total  population  at 
185,000,  of  which  80,580  were  white,  and  104,420  coloured  of  all  races.  Of* 
the  latter.,  41,748  were  members  of  various  Christian  congregations;  and  of  the 
former,  70,310  were  in  connexion. 


Returns  have  been  received  for  1846  from  1 15  religious  congregations  belonging  to  the  two. 
provinces  ;  of  these,  32  belong  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  13  to  the  English  Episcopalian, 
8  to  various  Presbyterian  denominations,  4  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  21  to  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  23  Independents,  5  Moravian,  and  9  Lutheran.  In  connexion  with  the  above  con¬ 
gregations  there  were,  in  the  aggregate,  70,310  white  persons,  and  41,748  coloured,  being  a 
total  of  112,058,  which  constitutes,  on  a  rottgli  estimate,  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  the 
colony.. 

The  extent  of  church  accommodation  furnished  by  all  Christian  denominations  was  capable 
■  of  providing  for  54,160  persons;  the  average  attendance  was  reckoned  at  32,200,  or  about  five- 
ninths  of  the  whole  accommodation. 

Every  denomination,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  provided,  by  Sunday  and  evening  schools, 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young  and  of  such  as  have  grown  up  in  Heathenism  or  in 
ignorance  of  Christianity.  The  number  taught  in  these  schools  amounted  to  14,134 ;  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  were  estimated  to  be  coloured  persons. 

The  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  white  and  coloured  population  of  the  colony,  in  connexion 
with  the 


White.  Coloured. 


Roman  Catholic 
Wesleyan  . 
Independent 


1-49  11-30 

1-45  5-58 


From  the  unsettled  state  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Eastern  province,  and  from  the  extensive 
movements  that  have  taken'place  in  consequence  of  the  war,  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  the 
results  of  the  return  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  crown  lands  were  held  in  this  colony  up  to  the  year  1813  on  the  system  of  loan  leases, 
which  was  equal  to  permanent  tenure,  provided  the  annual  rent  was  punctually  paid.  The' lands 
■thus  occupied  generally  averaged  6000  acres  to  each  farm,  for  which  an  average  rent  was  paid 
of  30  rds.,  of  value  Is.  6d.,  or  21.  5s.  In  1813  this  description  of  tenure  was  discontinued.  The 
greater  part  of-  the  lands  then  held  on  loan  leases  have  been  since  granted  on  perpetual  quit-rent, 
some  of  which'  have  latterly  been  redeemed  at  fifteen  years’  purchase.  At  present  no  grants  are 
made,  except  of  lands  long  previously  surveyed,  but  to  which  titles  have  not  vet  been  issued. 

During  the  years  1844, 1845,  and  184G,  crown  lands,  to  the  extent  of  2,443,990  acres,  have 
been  alienated,  partly  on  perpetual  quit-rent,  and  partly  as  freeholds,  which,  on  an  average  of 
the  three  years,  amounted  to  814,663  acres  annually.  The  following  return  shows  the  number  of 
acres  granted  annually  in  eacli  of  the  provinces,  distinguishing  the  grants  on  perpetual  quit-rent 
from  those  sold,  on  freehold  tenure.  It  also  shows  the  average  annual  quit-rent  per  100  acres, 
charged  on  such  grants,  with  its  present  value  at  16|rds  years’  purchase,  which  is  the  equivalent 
on  the  principle  of  perpetuities,  reckoning  interest  at  six  per  cent. 
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JIktukn  of  Crown  Lauds  Granted  on  Perpetual  Quit-Rent,  and  Sold  on  Freehold 
Tenure,  in  1844,  45,  and  46. 
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155,093 
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|27  10  7 

10,419 

granted. 

CC03  17 

1  n3G8,05fi 

Eastern  province 

1 

T°™ 

2177  10 

L acres.... 

2,443,990  ~ 
20,102  14 

The  quantity  of  land  granted  in  the  colony,  up  to  the  31st  December,  I84C,  is  41,391,377 
acres,  being  about  one-half  of  its  estimated  area.  Of  the  lands  not  yet  granted,  there  are  several 
lofiu  places  hitherto  converted  according  to  the  system  adopted  in  1813;  besides  the  lands  of  the 
Kat  River  Settlement,  those  appropriated  are  outspan  places  and  town  commons,  and  lands  long 
since  surveyed,  of  which  no  grants  have  as  yet  been  issued.  It  is  generally  considered  that  about 
two-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  colony  is  wholly  unfit  either  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes, 
being  composed  of  karoo,  or  desert  tracts,  barren  wastes,  and  mountain  ranges, 

The  public  works  executed  in  this  colony  in  1844-5-6,  of  any  magnitude  or  importance,  are 
the  new  lines  of  road  now  being  constructed  throughout  tlie  different  divisions  of  the  colony. 
Towards  the  close  of  1843,  an  ordinance  passed  the  legislative  council,  empowering  the  governor 
to  constitute  a  central  board  of  commissioners  of  public  roads,  for  the  construction  of  lines  of  main 
road  throughout  the  colony,  and  authorising  the  landowners  in  the  several  divisions  to  elect,  from 
among  themselves,  divisional  boards  for  the  maintenance  and  construction  of  the  branch  roads  of 
each  division.  To  the  central  board  was  committed  the  power  of  levying  three  rates  on  the  fixed 
property  of  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  colony  ;  and  to  the  divisional  boards  ai  similar  power,  and 
to  the  same  extent ;  each  in  its  own  division  ;  under  this  limitation :  that  no  rate  shall  be  levied 
exceeding  Id.  in  the  pound,  nor  shall  any  rate  be  levied  within  one  year  from  the  date  at  which 
any  previous  road-rate  had  become  due. ' 

Besides  the  resources  thus  provided  by  assessing  the  fixed  property  of  the  colony,  votes  of 
money  have  been  placed  by  the  legislative  council  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  board,  each  year, 
since  the  commencement  of  its  operations  in  1844;  and  all  convicts,  whose  sentences  exceeded 
three  months’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  have  also  been  placed  at  the  disposal  and  under 
the  management  of  the  central  board,  who  have  employed  them  chiefly  in  the  opening  up  of 
mountain  passes.  . 

When  the  members  of  this  board  entered  on  their  duties,  their  attention  was  at  once  drawn 
to  the  formation  of  a  continuous  line  of  road  between  Cape  Town,  the  metropolis  of  the  colony, 
and  its  eastern  frontier,  which,  in  extent,  exceeds  500  miles.  Apart  from  the  consequence  which 
must  attach  to  the  maintenance  of  an  uninterrupted  line  of  open  intercourse  between  the  seats  of 
the  supreme  and  provincial  governments,  the  line  of  main  road,  with  a  few  branches  of  trifling 
extent,  will,  when  completed,  connect  with  the  seats  of  government,  and  with  one  another,  three- 
fifths  of  the  chief  towns  of  divisions,  seats  of.magistracv,  and  villages  in  the  colony. 

The  ordinary  fixed  revenue  of  this  colony  consists  of, — 

1st.  A  direct  tax  in  the  shape  of  transfer  dues,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  purchase- 
monies  of  all  fixed  property  sold  eitlier'by  public  auction  or  otherwise. 

2nd.  Indirect  taxes,  consisting  of  customs  (see  tariff),  stamp,  and  auction  duties. 

3rd.  Post-office  revenue,  fees  charged  on  public  offices,  fines,  penalties,  See. 

4  th.  Proceeds  of  the  sale  of  crown  lands,  revenue  from  land  granted  on  perpetual  quit-rent, 
redemption  of  land-rents,  licenses  to  graze,  cut  timber,  See. 
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Of  the  several  sources  of  fixed  revenue  above  enumerated,  that  derived  from  customs’  dues  on 
imports  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  important;  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  surest  index  of 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  gradual  development  of  its  resources. 

On  an  average  of  the  fixed  revcime  for  the  three  years,  the  customs’  dues  amounted  to  48  per 
cent  of  the  whole ;  and  of  the  fixed  revenue  for  each  of  the  three  years,  taken  separately,  they 
amounted  to  43,  46,  and  54  per  cent  respectively  ;  while  the  whole  fixed  revenue  itself  was  steadily 
increasing,  at  an  annual  average  of  4  per  cent ;  the  increase  during  the  last  year  having  exceeded 

^ Next  in  importance  arc  the  transfer,  stamp,  and  auction  dues.  These,  in  centesimal  parts  of 
the  above-mentioned  average,  amount  collectively  to  28-75  percent;  but  of  the  fixed  revenue  for 
1846,  to  26  per  cent  only  ;  thus  exhibiting  a  decrease  in  the  triennial  average ;  which  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  check  that  lias  been  given  during  the  Kafir  war,  especially  iri  the  eastern 
province,  to  that  class  of  transactions  from  which  those  branches  of  revenue  arc  derived. 

By  an  ordinance  passed  on  the  7th  of  January,  1846,  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  was  established 
throughout  the  colony  on  the  following  scale  : — for  every  letter  prepaid,  and  not  exceeding  lialf- 
au-ounce,  4d.  j  above  half-an-ounce,  and  not  exceeding  one  ounce,  8 d. ;  and  at  r.  proportionate  rate 
for  all  weights  exceeding  one  ounce.  For  all  letters  not  prepaid,-  the  scale  of  charges  to  be  in¬ 
creased  one-half.  During  the  years  1844  and  1845,  when  the  rate  of  postage  was  proportioned 
to  the  weight  and  distance,  the  post-office  receipts,  on  the  average,  amounted  to  8865/.,  exclusive 
of  letters  on  the  public  service,  and  those  franked  by  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  on< 
which  there  was  no  charge.  In  1846,  the  post-office  receipts,  on  a  reduced  scale  of  uniform 
postage,  including  the  postage  of  letters  on  the  public  service,  amounted  to  8429/.,  which,  though 
not  equal  to  the  revenue  previously  derived  from  this  source,  yet  ^exceeded  by  1200/.  all  expen¬ 
diture  incurred  in  this  department,  and  has  more  than  realised  the  expectations  formed  as  to  the 
result  of  this  important  measure. 

In  respect  to  the  aggregate  fixed  revenue  during  the  three  years  under  review,  it  amounts  to 
174,180/.,  178,554/.,  and  187,547/.  respectively.  This,  when  compared  with  the  financial  average 
for  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  exhibits  an  increase  amounting  to  29,000/.,  and  to  24,000/.  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  1838,  1839,  and  1840.  This,  as  already  mentioned,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
steady  and  marked  increase  of  the  imports  of  the  colony,  on  which  duties  are  leviable.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  1846,  when  compared  with  the  imports  of  1845,  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  125,000/. ; 
attributable  in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  heavy  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Kafir  war. 
The  total  declared  value  of  imports  for  1845  was  1,123,061/. 

Under  the  head  of  incidental-revenue,  are  included  sums  refunded,  advances  and  surcharges 
recovered,  interest  on-sums<due  to  the  government,  surveying  and  inspection  monies,  guano 
licenses,  & c.  Under  this  head,  the  average  amount  of  revenue  for  1844,  1845,  and  1840,  is 
36,933/.,  of  which  nearly  one-half  was  the  proceeds  of  fees  charged  on  licenses  to  load  guano, 
amounting  in  1845  to  45,000/.,  and  upwards.'  The  incidental  revenue  of  1840,  compared  with  that 
of  1845,  exhibits  a  decrease  of  24,1G4/.,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  large  amount  received  in  that . 
year  for  guano  licenses,  and  by  the  transfer  to  the  public  treasury,  by  the  guardians’  fund,  of  10,000/. 

Another  head  of  revenue  appears  in  the  blue  book  of  each  of  these  years,  and  consists  of  the 
repayment  of  loans  formerly  received  from  the  “  Long  Loan,”  “  Storm,”  and  “  Agricultural  Fund.” 
In  1844,  the  repayments  amounted  to  10,751/. ;  in  1845,  to  1289/.;  and  in  1846,  to  548/.  As 
all- that  is  likely  to  be  available  from  this  source  is  nearly  paid  up,  it  will  soon  disappear  from  the 
blue  book  as  an  item  of  revenue. 

The  gross  revenue  for  1844,  1845, and  1846,  amounted  respectively  to  210,487/.,  247,317/.,  and 
201,624/.,  exclusive  of  any  monies  raised  on  debentures,  and  of  the  public  tolls,  which,- during  the 
last  two  years,  have  been  transferred  to  the  central  road  board.  In  comparing  these  amounts, 
the  gross  revenue  for  1846  shows  a  decrease  of  14,803/.  on  that  of  1844,  and  of  45,093/.  on  that 
of  1845.  It  has,  however,  already  been  shown,  and  is  now  only  referred  to  in  explanation  of  the 
apparent  decline,  that,  instead  of  any  such  decline  having  been  experienced  in  the  ordinary  or 
fixed  revenue  of  the  colony  during  tliese  years,  there  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  steady  and  marked 
increase,  especially  in  the  customs’  dues,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  The  decrease  in 
both  cases  is  due  to  the  large  sums  received,  under  the  head  of  incidental  revenue,  in  1844  and 
1845,  in  the  shape  of  fees  for  guano  licenses,  transfer  of  monies  hitherto  administered  by  the 
orphan  chamber,  and  loans  repaid.  The  average  gross  revenue  for  the  three  years  in  review 
amounted  to  221,809/. 

The  expenditure  of  the  colonial  government,  as  detailed  in  the  blue  books  for  1844,  18-lb, 
and  1846,  will  be  found  in  abstract,  under  distinct  heads,  in  the  following  table,  which  also 
exhibits  the  average  for;  that  period,  and  the  corresponding  revenue. 
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HEADS  OF  EXPENDITURE,  INCLUDING  SALARIES, 
ALL  CONTINGENCIES. 

1844 

18« 

184G 

Ih^Thrcc* 

Year.. 

1,  The  civil  department  of  government,  exclusive  of  those 

* 

£ 

* ' 

£ 

of  the  revenue . . 

2.  The  customs,  stomps,  post-oflioe,  and  other  revenue 

20,042 

21,108 

20,140 

20,430 

departments . . . . 

3.  Judicial  department,  cumpri.ine  the  otabluhiueiit  ol 

13,  C71 

H,1I7  1 

14,880 

the  supreme  and  circuit  courts..... . 

4.  Kesidunt  magistrates,  stipendiary  justices,  clerks  of 

11,153 

12,570  | 

11,043 

11,793 

the  peace,  and  field  cornets . 4* . 

5.  Police,  gaol,  and  convict  establishment^,  criminal  pro* 

19,573 

19,533 

19,220 

seditions,  Ac . 

30,847 

27,011 

28,579 

29,012 

mission  schools,  Ac . 

7.  Harbour  establishments,  erection  and  repair  ofi 

14, 7« 

17,560 

.10,526 

8.  Medici  officer.,  hospital.,  inhrmani:.,  and  leper  111-1 

3,841 

2,176 

3,814 

3,277 

stitutions . 

0.  Pensions,  cratuities  to  civil  and  military  servants. i 

widows  of  clergymen,  field  cornets.  Ac . . .  .1 

10.  Expense  of  Kafir  police,  resident  agents  among  tliei 

nZ 

nrn 

11,020 

5,953 

border  tribes,  Ac. . . . 

11.  Repayment  of  loans,  redemption  of  government  puper.i 

4,090 

5,087 

4,032 

interest  on  debentures.  Ac . 1 

12.  Roads,  bridges,  surveys,  and  public  works  not  pre-i 

00,851 

49,153 

7,280 

39,195' 

viously  included . 

17,020 

23,920 

27,090 

S2.G7Q 

13.  Expended  on  account  of  the  Natal  government . 1 

14.  Expended  on  immigration . 

15.  Advances  for  the  public  service,  including  remittances 

500 

285 

5,885 

2,223 

to  England . . . . 

7,488 

0,382 

10.  Miscellaneous  disbursements . 

1,381 

4,037 

3,490 

2,909 

Total  expenditure . 

223,401 

223,073 

189,494 

212,209 

Total  revenue . * . . . 

_ 

247,370 

201,025 

226,199 

Excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure . 

0,142 

23,697 

12,131 

13,990 

The  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  been  attended  by*  an  enormous 
expense  to  Great  Britain.  The  above  table  of  expenditure  is  altogether  ex¬ 
clusive  of  that  occasioned  by  the  war  with  the  Kafirs  and  the  maintenance  of 
British  troops.  Notwithstanding  the  climate  and  soil  of  this  colony,  including 
Natal,  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  extension  of  the  British  settlemepts  to  any 
great  distance  from  Cape  Town  should  be  encouraged.  As  affording  shelter 
and  refreshments  to  ships  bound  to  and  from  India,  Cape  Town;,  its  harbour, 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  might  be  protected  at  comparative  moderate  ex¬ 
pense  ;  and  peace,  it  is  believed,  might  have  been  always  maintained,  if  the 
grounds  of  the  natives  had  not  been  so  recklessly  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Dutch  and  British  settlers.'  It  appears  to  us  unjust  to  attack  her  Majesty’s 
home  government  for  the  Kafir  war  disasters  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
original  .and  continued  causes  seem  to  be  entirely  attributable  to  the  colonists. 
It  may  be  asked,  in  reply  to  their  complaints,  “  What  would  now  become  of 
them,  if  all  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  Town  were  abandoned  to 
their  own  resources  ?” 

The  whale  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  by  means  of  boats.  In 
the  years,  from  183G  to  1839,  the  result  was — 
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The  number  of  stock  existing  in  the  different  districts  in  the  three  years, 
1837  to  1839,  and  in  1844,  was  as  follows:— 


The  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  in  the  colony  during  1839,  and  the 
quantities  of  the  several  products,  were — . 


PRODUCTS. 


'os.  I  Quantities. 


products; 


RESOURCES,  PRODUCTS,  TRADE,  AND  NAVIGATION-,  OF  THE  CAPE  OF 
GOOD  HOPE  COLONIES. 

The  climate,  soil,  and  pastures  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  extend  to  this 
extensive  colony  nearly  all  natural  advantages  ;  but  it  lias  neither  increased  in 
population,  nor  [prospered  in  wealth  or  trade,  in  the  same  progressive  rate  as  the 
distant  colonies  of  Australia,  or  even  that  of  Port  Phillip. 

The  following  tables  will  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  colony; 


Account  of.  the  staple  articles,  the  produce  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1839  : — 

From  the  Port  of  Cape  Town. — Aloes,  75,903  lbs.,  value  8.51 /.  10.5. ;  nrgols,  8128  lbs./ 104/.  ; 
beef  and  pork,  840  casks,  3123/.;  whalebone,  4311  lbs.,  104/.;  butter,  47,054  lbs.,  1425/.; 
candles,  25, 280  lbs.,  784/.;  barley,  1913  maids,  1238/.;  beans  and  peas,  379  maids,  527/.  4s. ; 
bran,  155,199  lbs.,  602/.  7s.  ;  flour,  799,534  lbs  ,  9010/. ;  oats,  3443  maids,  2179/.  10s.  ;  wheat, 
7052  muids,  9897/. ;  ostrich  feathers,  494  lbs,,  1780/.;  fish  (dried),  848,053  lbs.,  5497/. ;  fruits, 
(dried),  274,195  lbs.,  3021/.;  fruits  (green),  11/.;  hides  (horse  and  ox),  11,187  in  number, 
8178/.;  horns,  49,422  in  number,  1298/.  10s. ;  horses,  317  in  number,  9437/.;  ivory,  700  lbs., 
92/.;  mules,  05  in  number,  G83/.  ;  whale  oil,  4589  gals.,  419/.;  calfskins,  92  in  number,  19/. ; 
goat  ditto,  120,887  in  number,  11,084/.;  kip  ditto,  23  in  number,  1/. ;  .seal  ditto,  3380  in  num¬ 
ber,  1518/.;  sheep  ditto,  81,020  in  number,  4017/.;  brandy,  08G  gals.,  00/.  ;  tallow,  91,938  lbs., 
1605/.;  wax,  1 12  lbs.,  5/. ;  wine  (Constantin),  5010  gals.,  3392/.  10s. — ordinary,  1,081,710  gals., 
98,550/. ;  wool,  280,246  lbs.,  10,555/.  ;  other  articles,  8597/.  5s.— Total,  200,991/.  10s. 

Port  of  Simon's  Town — Fruits  (dried),  800  lbs.,  71.  10s.;.  horses,  two  in  number,  80/.  ;  wine 
(Constantin),  124  gals.,  98/.— ordinary,  1155  gals.,  241/.  15s.  6rf. ;  other  articles,  38/. — Total, 
465/. 

Port  of  Elizabeth. — Aloes,  28,8G7  lbs.,  300/. ;  beef  and  pork,  445  casks,  1745/. ;  whalebone, 
2540  lbs.,  150/. ;  butter,  07,299  lbs.,  4380/. ;  candles,  220  lbs.,  81. ;  beans  and  peas,  12  muids. 
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J2 /.  ;  flour,  1820  lbs.,  451.  10s. ;  oats,  29  muids,  29/. ;  wheat,  22  muids,  23/.';  feathers  (ostrich), 
63  lbs.,  252/.  ;  fruits  (dried),  3480  lbs.,  50/. ;  ditto  (green),  1800  lbs.,  60/.  ;  bides  (horse  and  ox), 
24,866  hrnumber,  13,001/.;  horns,  85,361  in  number,  1401/.  j  horses,  11  in  number,  285/.; 
ivory,  17,101  lbs.,  2610/.;  mules,  5  in  number,  30/.;  whale  oil,  5544  gals.,  540/.;  skins  (calf), 
997  in  number,  124/.;  goat,  86,641  in  number,  6642/.;  kip,  1313  in  number,  275/.;  seal,  44 
in  number,  44/.;  sbccp,  7220  in  number,  167/.  ;  spirits  (brandy),  1211  gals.,  90/.;  tallow, 
38,360  lbs.,  1829/. ;  wax,  1298  lbs.,  69/. ;  wine  (ordinary),  1929  gals.,  151/.  ;  wool,  204,508  lbs., 
10,072/.;  other  articles,  8046/.— Total,  52,410/. 


The  principal  exports  from  the  Cape  consist' of  hides,  salted  meat,  butter, 
grain,  and  flour,  horns,  ivory,  goat,  seal,  and  sheep  skins,  tallow,  wool,  and 
wine. 

.Of  the  last-named  article  of  produce  the  quantity  exported  in  each  of  the 
five  years,  1835  to  1839-,  and  in  1844,  was — 


YEARS.  I  Gallon*.  I  Valued  at  I  YEARS. 


Valued  Bt 


The  shipping  that  entered  and  cleared  from  the  several  ports  of  Cape  Colony, 
viz.,  Cape  Town,  Simon’s  Town,  and  Port  Elizabeth,  in  the  four  years,  1836  to 
1839,  and  in  1844,  was  as  follows: — 


'  Summary  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  following  Years. — From  Port  Elizabeth,  Algoa  Bay. 


The  navigation  and  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  this  colony, 'as 
also  that' with  all  the  other  British  possessions,  will  be  found  detailed  hereafter 
in  the  supplements  to  this  work. 

The  following  statements  are  taken  from  the  official  returns  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  i 
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Shipping  Inwards. 


YEARS. 

|  Unilctl  Kingdom. 

British 

Colonic*. 

*  Forcigt 

i  States. 

|  '  Total. 

numhnr 

1S24 . 

29 

8,313 

24 

5,460 

13 

7,052 

20,825 

|s31  . *' 

79 

26,841 

lS 

32i7.r>2 

38  i 

1 J  709 

IB7 

231 

08)258 

1832  . 

1833  . 

U4 

98 

34,654 

T38  1 

3&3 

73,868 

109,231 

107,655 

102 

30^959 

ill 

141  • 

30,350 

358 

Shipping  Outwards. 

YEARS.  ] 

|  United  Kingdom.  | 

British  Colonies.  . 

I  Foreign  States.  j 

I  Total. 

1  number. 

3^2 

■  number. 

tons; 

[  number. 

1  tons. 

number. 

ton.. 

1828  . 1 

89 

70 

2 1*385 

28 

8,015 

187 

GI.082 

1832  . 1 

m 

51^552 

92 

27i953 

20 

213 

72,559 

1834  ...i . 1 

135 

120 

30,710 

03 

loisDO  1 

350 

usjm 

Official  View  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
the  Years  ending  1835  and  1841-2. 


Principal  Articles  exported  from  the  Cape  Colony  during  the  following  Years. 


Abstract  op  the  Annual  Report  op  the  Commercial  Exchange. — April  23,  1845. 

Your  committee,  in  presenting  their  .annual  report,  are  enabled  to  afford  a  more  detailed 
statement  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  colony  than  could  be  framed  from  the  returns 
furnished  quarterly  by  the  Customs’  department  to  the  Exchange. 

The  government  very  readily  permitted  copies  of  the  tables  of  Customs,  which  arc  annually 
prepared  for  the  Blue  book,  to  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  Exchange,  from  which  source  the 
committee  have  been  enabled  to  extract  much  very  interesting  detail,  which  otherwise  would  not 
become  generally  accessible  to  the  public. 

The  total  amount  of  imports  for  the  year  1844  amounted  to  775,377 4  12s.  1  Oil.,  which  is  a 
decrease  on  the  amount  of  the  preceding  year  of  31,877/.  15s.  lOrf. ;  while  the  Customs’  duties 
fell  short  of  those  for  1843  by  69614  ,7s.  5d. ;  the  comparative  amount  of  duties  for  the  two  years 
being,  for  1843,  69,5394*1  Is.  5r4 ;  and  for  1844,  02,5784  4s.  0 d. 
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The  exports  for  the  last  exceed  those  pf  the  former  year  by  96,307/.  193.  2 d.,  including  62,818/. 
for  specie,  and  thus  figure  in  the  returns — 

18-13.  1844. 

£  S.  d.  f  s.  rl. 

■  Colonial  ....  264,211  0  11  303,374  10  8 

Not  colonial,  Olid  apocio  .  72,833  16  1  127,080  3  8 


The  exports  are  classed  in  the  returns  under  the  three  ports  of  Table  Bay,  Simon’s  Bay,  and 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  amount  respectively  to,  viz. : — 


Total  .  ...  433,353  5  2  02,816 


But  the  table  of  exports  from  Table  Bay  includes  the  exports  from  Port  Beaufort;  and  as 
that  port  is  rapidly  advancing  in  importance,  a  separate  table  has  been  framed  and  annexed  to 
the  returns,  to  distinguish  the  exports  from  that  place,  which  shows  the  quantities  of  the  different 
articles  shipped  from  Port  Beaufort,  the  declared  value  of  which  is  34,934/.  2s.  6d. 

The  leading  articles  in  this  table  arc— 


The  increase  in%be  quantities  of  some  articles  of  export  from  Port  Beaufort  during  the  last 
year,  as  compared  with  1843,  is — 

Wool  ...  .  '  .  ~  .  280.0S4  lbs. 


The  following  i 
1844  : — • 


the  quantities  of  wool  shipped  from  all  ports  in  the  colony  for  the  year 

From  Table  Bay  ....  468,575 


From  Port  Elizabeth  ..  .  .  .  1  ,'i!i7,G77 


Total  ....  2,233,946 

The  trade  of  Port  Natal  figures  in  the  Customs’  returns  as  follows 

£  s.  d. 

Exports  from  Natal  .  .  .  7,729  8  0 

Important  ditto  .  ..  .  32,280  2  0- 

Ih  comparing  the  arrivals  of  shipping  in  the  colony  for  the  years  1843  and  1844,  exclusive  of 
the  coasting  trade,  there  appears  an  increase  in  favour  of  the  last  year  of  102  vessels  ;  the  number 
entered  inwards  for  1844  being  533  vessels,  177,801  tons  ;  and  for  1843  only  392  vessels,  131,068 
tons.  Of  the  number  for  1844,  53  vessels,  1 1,967  tons,  arrived  at  Port  Elizabeth,  or  two  vessels 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  coasting  trade  exhibits  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
v.essels  cleared  inwards  for  1844 : — 


Decrease  .  .  .  39  .  .  2,207 

An  Account  of  the  Staple  Articles,  the  Produce  of  this  Colony,  Exported  in  the  year 
ended  oth  January,  1845 : — 


Port  of  Cape  Town. 


NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE. 


Ill 


Pout  op  Simon’s  Town. 


R  T  I  C  L  E  S. 


Port  of  Port  Elizabeth. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

A  RTIC  L  I!  s. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Aloes . lhs. 

Beef  ami  pork . casks 

Butter..; . lhs. 

Candles . do. 

Beans  and  peas  . . do. 

Oats . muids 

Feathers  (ostrich)  . lhs. 

Fish  (dried)  .  * . do. 

Fruit  (green) . packages 

Hides  (horse  and  ox} ...  .no. 

318,035 

1 5/202 

-•1,989 

'’lM 

Horses  . do. 

Sliet'pV  tails . . . tin. 

Spirits, viz.  brandy  .  .gallons 

\V  me,  ordinary . pi  pes 

Other  articles . 

number.  , 

57^30 

8,599 

102,581 

1,808 

4,020 

177 

1 

100,(118 

An  Account  of  the  Declared  Value  of  the  Staple  Articles,  the  Produce  of  the  Colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Exported  in  the  Years  1843  and  1844. 


articles. 


Wine,  ordinary... 
-  Constantin  .. 


Cattle,  including  horns,  skins,  Ac . 

Horses  and  mules . 

Produce  of  sliecp  and  gmila,  including  wool 
Dlvera  exports  . 


Statement  of  Exports  of  Staple  Articles,  distinguishing'  Coasting  Transactions,  for  the 
Year  ended  January  5,  1846. 
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Statement  of  tlic  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Produce  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Exported  in  the  Years  ending'  the  oth  of  January,  1841  and  1842. 


SalrocHprovn 

Grain . 


Horses  mid  mules  .• 


.....pieces] 

..number. 

....gallon** 


I  ora  i,  colonial  produce  exported. 


],0J6«H07 


],G0G,0GJ 


Imports,  Exports,  &c.,  for  the  Year  ended  January  5,  1846. 


ARTICLES  EXPO  R  T  K  D. 


Ollier  articles.. 


(dUKlJ  I  OTA  I.,  C.lpc  i  own  .. 


TOTAL  VALUK  OIf 


Cape  Town . . 

Port  Elizabeth . 


IMPORTS. 
783,fl52  U  8 


TOTAL  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 


£  s.  d. 
331,  M2  0  0 
181,094  0  0 


Tor  A  i.  colony. 
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Year  ended  January  5,  1846. 

>  I  Total  value  of  export* : 
1  Colonial  prod4—'' 
Not  colonial. 


Colonial  produce . . . . . .£10, 1G!  1. 


Total . £10,400.  i 


WINE  AND  SPIRIT  TRADE  OK  THE  CAPE  OK  GOOD  HOPE. 


An  Account  of  Spirits  imported  into  the  Ports  of  Cape  Town  in  the  following  Years,  viz. : 


Fred.  Brandy.  | 

All  other  Foreign  Spirits. 

Y  K  A  It  S. 

Duty  Paid!  - 

— 

Delivered 

Home  Con- 

Duty  Paid. 

Warehoused. 

Delivered 
from  Ware¬ 
house  for 
Home  Con¬ 
sumption. 

Year  to  5th  of  July,  1843.. 

Do.  do.  .  do.  ‘  1810. . 

|  gallon*. 

|  103,423 

11 

gallon*;' 

1  gallons. 

gallons. 

ToTALimpcrinlgnllons  .... 

|  53,700  |  !  1 

|  Briiiih  Spirits. 

|  Ilritish  Possessions  Spirits. 

YEARS. 

Duty  Paid. 

Warehoused. 

|  Delivered 
from  Wnre- 

Iloine  Con-  < 
sumption. 

Duty  Paid. 

Warehoused. 

Delivered 
from  Ware-j 
-  house  for 
Home  Con¬ 
sumption. 

Year  to  5th  of  July,  1843,. 
Do!  do!  do!.  184fi!! 

gailous. 

gallons. 

|  gallons. 

gallons. 

gallon*. 

nil. 

gailous. 

Imperial  gallon*. 

‘  Memorandum.— French  brandy,  i.  c.  duty  paid . . .  11)3,4*23 

Delivered  from  warehouse . .  53,71)1) 


Totai .  247.2M 

Being  equal  to  82,407’imperial  gallons  for  one  year,  which,  at  15  gallons  per  pipe,  gives  5493 
pipes,  whereby,  on  reference  to  the  number  of  pipes  annually  exported,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
French  brandy  imported  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  wine  for  exportation. 

VOD.  V.  I 
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Quantity  of  Spirits  (made  from  Cape  Wine)  produced  in  this  Colony,  as  passed  the 
Barrier  and  the  Cape  Town  Market,  in  the  following  Years. 


J  YEARS. 

Leaguers. 

*  Quantity. 

11843 . 

# 

Imperial  gallons. 
12,60(1 

22,340 

35li 

44,718 

Memobandum.— There  are  only  two  licensed  distilleries  for  the  manufacture  of  Capo  spirits  in  the  colony;  the 
one  situate  at  the  Paarl,  and  the  other  at  Stellenbosch,  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  Cape  Town. 

Return  showing  the  amount  of  Duty  paid  on  all  spirits  imported  into  the  port  of  Cape  Town 
between  the  J 5th  of  August,  1843,  and  the  15th  of  August,  1845.  distinguishing  the  respective 
quantities  and  amount  of  duties  paid  on  “spirits  tho  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  any 
British  possessions,”  and  “spirits  not  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  any  British 
possessions.” 


Spirits  the  Produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  British  Possession.  ' 


SORT  OF  SPIRIT. 


Return  showing  the  amount  of  Duty  paid  on  all  spirits  imported  into  the  port  of  Cape  Town 
between  the  15th  of  August,  1845,  and  the  15th  of  August,  1847:— 

Spirits  the  Produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  British  Possession, 


SORT  OF  SPIRIT. 


gallons. 

8,744 
'  ic, aw 


Delivered 
Home  Ci 
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Spirits  not  the  Produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  British  Possession. 


SORT  OF  SPIRIT. 


Total... 
Grand  Toi 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Wine  and  Brandy  (made  from  the  Husks  pf  the  Grape) 
brought  into  Cape  Town  during  the  following  Years : — 


Return  of  the  several  kinds  of  Wines  as  passed  the  Cape  Town  Market,  viz. 


A  statement  of  the  actual  cost  of  a  pipe  of  Cape  wine,  laid  down  in  London,  with  an  accurate 
synopsis  of  the  several  items  and  ingredients  of  expense  entering  into  the  cost  thereof,  viz. — The 
separate  cost  and  expense  of  the  wine,  brandy,  duty  and  imposts,  casks,  store-rent,  labour, 
wastage,  interest,  wharfage,  market  dues,  shipping  expenses,  freight,  insurance,  orphan  dues,  and 
dock  charges,  comprising  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  10/.  1  lx. 


whereby  it  will  appear  that  the  first  cost  of  the  wine,  which  has  to  be  brought  from  the  wine 
districts  at  a  heavy  expense  of  transport,  forms  but  a  very  insignificant  portion  of  the  outlay  of 
capital  and  actual  cost  of  the  wine  exported;  and. that  the  duty  paid -to  government  on  the 
foreign  spirit  mixed  witli  the  wine  is  equivalent  to  an  export  duly  of  full  io  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  the  wine  exported,  viz.— 

I  2 
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Duty  and  imposts,  viz. : — 


Total . £10  11  o 

Say  10/,  Ilf.  the  cost  of  a  pipe  of  wine  laid  down  in  London,  exclusive  of  agency,  brokerage, 
and  a  variety  of  other  charges  attending  the  sales.  At  a  moderate  computation  these  charges 
may  be  estimated,  including  leakage,  difference  of  gauge,  &c.,  at  21.  per  pipe,  and,  taking  the 
average  price  of  Cape  wine  in  the  home  market  during  the  last  two  years  at  10/.  per  pipe,  the  loss 
on  all  the  wines,  shipped  during  that  period  may  be  estimated  at  21.  10s.  per  pipe;  an  amount 
exceeding  first  cost  of  the  wine  itself  1 

Quantities  of  Foreign  and  British  Spirits.entered  for  Consumption  at  Cape  Town  during 
6  the  Period  commencing' the  15th  of  August,  1843,  and  ending  15th  of  August,  1845, 
and  between  the  15th  of  August,.  1845,  and  15th  of  August,  1847,  and  the  Amount  of 
Duties  respectively  paid  thereon. 


A  Retuiin  showing  the  Quantities  of  Cape  Wines  that  passed  the  Cape  Town  Market  in 
the  following  periods : — 

pipes. 

From  null  August  1843,  to  15th  August  1845 .  21,937 


A  Retuiin  of  Cape  Wines  Exported  in  the  under-mentioned  Years. 


Statement  of  Cape  Spirits  distilled  at  the  Paarl  Distillery,  from  the  1st  of  April,  1842, 
to  the  1st  of  April,  1847. 


ST.  HELENA  AND  ASCENSION. 
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St.  Helena. — This  small  island  is  situated  in  15  deg.  15  min.  south  latitude, 
and  5  deg.  50  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  about  ten  miles  long,  nearly  seven 
miles  wide;  area  about  30,000  acres. 

It  was  the  prison — not  creditable  to  George  I  Vs — of  Napoleon,  when  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  -hospitality  of  England.  This  island  has  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  water,  and  of  fresh  vegetables,  for  homeward  ships  bound  from 
India. 

It  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  and  abandoned  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1651.  In  that  year  the  East  India  Company  took  possession  of  it,  and 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  island  from  Charles  II.;  they  retained  it  until  1815, 
when,  to  secure  Napoleon,  it  was  placed  directly  under  the  crown. 

In  1836  it  contained  2113whites,  and  2864  coloured  persons — together,  4997. 
In  July,  1839,  the  numbers  were  reduced,  by  emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  2527  males  and  2209  females — together,  4736  souls.  The  climate  is 
healthy/and  the  increase  of  the  population  through  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
is  proportionally  great.  The  lessened  number  of  inhabitants  in  1839,  compared 
with  1836,  was  occasional  by  the  emigration  of  many  of  the  poorer  persons  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

The  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  in  each  year  were  as 
.  follows : — 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  sailed  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  St.  Helena 
and  Ascension  Island  in  each  year  were  as  follows  : — 


In  the  same  interval  there  entered  British  ports  from  these  islands — 
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The  Island  of  Ascension,  685  miles  north-west  of  St.  Helena,  lies  in  7,deg. 
56  rain,  south  latitude,  and  14  deg.  24  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  seven  miles 
and  a  half  long,  and  six  miles  wide,  a  mere  volcanic  rock.  It  was  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  England  in  1815,  to  prevent  vessels  approaching,  it  while  Napoleon 
was  at  St.  Helena.  It  has  by  labour  been  made  to  afford  food  for  a  few  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  to  yield  various  fruits  and  green  vegetables.  It  supplies  poultry, 
turtle,  and  fish,  which  abound  off  its  shores.  A  small  spring  , supplies  water,  which 
is  collected  in  tanks  to  supply  ships  calling  for  refreshments. 

Sierra  Leone  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  §  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude, 
•and  13  deg.  15  min.  west  longitude.  '  The  river  Sierra  Leone  is  seven  miles  wide 
opposite  Freetown.  . 

The  population  of  Sierra  Leone  consists  of  Africans  captured  on  board  slave- 
ships  and  liberated  by  authority  of  a  court  of  mixed  commission.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  1844  consisted  of — 


Of  these  about  14,000,  including  nearly  all  the  whites,  inhabited  Freetown. 
Among  the  blacks  about  2000  Kroomen  are  said  to  be  industrious,  intelligent, 
and  well-conducted. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Sierra  Leone  is  not  kept  in  our 
custom-house  distinctly,  but  is  included  with  that  to  the  African  coast  froni.  the 
river  Gambia  inclusive  to  the  river  Mesurada. — See  general  tables  of  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  Western  Africa. 

There  belonged  to  the  colony  in  the  year  1841,— 


DESCRIPTION.  Mules.  Females.  Total. 


/ 

/ 

/  ' 


Ships.  I  Tons, 


The  settlements  on  the  river  Gambia  form  a  dependency  on  the  government 
of  Sierra  Leone.  The  town,  Bathurst,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Gambia, 
at  its  entrance  from  the  ocean,  in  13  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  16  deg.  37 
min.  west  longitude. 

The  remaining  British  settlements  on  the  continent  of  Africa  are  situated  on 
what  is  called  “The  Gold  Coast.1’  They  comprise  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra, 
Dix  Cove,  and  Annamaboe. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  5  deg.  6  min.  north  latitude,  and  1  deg.  10  mill,  west 
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longitude,  is  the  seat  of  government  for  these  settlements.  Accra  lies  in  5  deg. 
33  min.  north  latitude,  and  0  deg.  5  min.  west  longitude;  Dix  Cove,  in  4  deg. 
46  min.  north  latitude,  and  1  deg.  55  min.  west  longitude;  and  Annamaboe,  in 
5  deg.  12  min.  north  latitude,  and  1  deg-  7  min.  west  longitude-— -See  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Wes'tern  Africa. 

Cape  Coast  Castle  was  first  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  dispossessed 
by  the  Dutch.  .  It  was1  captured  by  the  English  in  1661,  and  has  since  remained 
in  British  possession. 

Fernando  Po  is  an  island  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  in  3  deg-  26  min.  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  8  deg.  50  min.  east  longitude ;  it  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long 
and  sixteen  miles  broad,  and  about  twice  the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Its  sur¬ 
face  is  uneven,  and  in  one  part  rises  to  a  height  of  3500  feet  above  the  sea,  to 
which  circumstance  is  attributed  its  comparative  healthiness. 

The  trade  of  these  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  of  valuable  im¬ 
portance.  For  the  trade  and  navigation  between  them  and  the  United  Kingdom 
for  a  series  of  years,  see  the  details  hereafter  in  the  tables  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  cwith  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 


Summary  of  the  Value  of  Imports  §nd  Exports  at  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Settlements  on 
the  Gambia  during  the  Years  1835  and  1845.  \ 


During  the  year  1835  there  sailed  from  the  United  Kingdom  130  vessels, 
30,858  tons,  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  131  vessels,  32,285  tons,  arrived  in 
British  ports  from  that  coast.  In  1846  there  sailed  from  the  United  Kingdom 
for  these  settlements,  including  the  West  coast  south  of  Rio  Walla,  185  vessels* 
42,200  tons;  and  there  arrived  151  vessels,  36,845  tons,  with  cargoes,  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  ports  of  .the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  official  accounts  for  Sierra  Leone  for  the  year 
1847:—  ' 
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The  whole  of  the  taxes  levied  in  the  colony  are  imposed  by  various  ordi¬ 
nances. 

Taxes. — These  consist  of — 1st.  Customs  duties ;  which  are — 

A.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  4  per  cent  upon  all  British  and  foreign  goods  imported  into  the 
colony.  African  produce  pays  no  duty. 

B.  An  additional  duty  of  Id.  per  pound  upon  all  tobacco  imported. 

C.  An  additional  duty  of  2s.  per  gallon  on  all  spirituous  liquors  imported,  with  the  exception 
of  rum,  which  pays  an  additional  duty  of  Is.  only. 

2nd.  Other  local  taxes ;  the  principal  of  which  are — 

A.  Market  dues,  including  a  tax  on  cattle  slaughtered. 

B.  A  tax  on  horses  and  carriages ;  every  horse  being  taxed  1/.,  every  carriage  21,  per  annum. 

C.  Auctioneers’  licences,  251.  per  annum  each. 

D.  Spirit  licences. 


Net  Revenue  of  the  Colony  for  the  Years  1837  to  1847,  both  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Amount  of  Customs 
Duties  on  Imports, 
&*c. 

Amount  of  Revenue  from 
other  Source*,  deducting 
Repayment  of  Advances  and 
Loans,  Receipts  in  aid  of 
Revenue,  Deposits,  and  the 
Liberated  African  Department. 

Net  Amount  of 
Revenue. 

£  s.  d. 
7.72G  18  3 

£  t.  d 
5225  12  C 

£  s.  d. 
9,916  10  9f 

7.232  12  3* 
11,005  11  fij  • 
12,6i<9  13  6 

9,071  19  0| 

9,535  5  3| 

I(yi02  8  11} 

1 

7,584  13  34 
10,220  18  14 
n,o32  n  m 
1G.U0  10  9 

218!)  19  3 

2809  1  9  6 

«8I  '7  ill 

\ 

Rf/54  !o  7| 

Hi', 562  *4  *24 
20,053  4  9 

Expenditure  for  the  Years  1837  to  1847,  both  inclusive. 


Y  EARS. 

Remittances  to 
Agent-General  to 
.  Pay  Pensions  and 
Miscellaneous 
Expenses  incurred 
in  England. 

Amount  of  General  Disburse¬ 
ments,  exclusive  of  that  Paid 
from  Parliamentary  Grant, 
Liberated  African  Department, 
on  account  of  Loans  and 
Deposits.  •  / 

Net  Amount 
of  Disbursements. 

1837 . 

18-jo" . 1 

£  s.  d. 

710  10  0  1 

3186  2  114 

1015  0  0 

10QO  0  0  j 

£  a.  d.* 

7,680  8  . 

12,036  13  9|  1 

s', 697  13..  04 

11,075  17  14 

10,862  12  7J 

1.1,634  19  5 

21,812  13  0 

20,’ 405  *7  3} 

8  me  2  24 

13  of 
12,003  3  8 
11,785  17  14 
11,877  12  7| 
10,53-1  19  6 

16J59  18  44 
25,405  7  3$ 

i  1847  v 


i  116,689/.  j  that  in  1846, 


Imports  and  Exports.  —  The  value  of  the  imports  i 
105,368/. 

“  This  increase  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  importation  of  spirits.  The  imports  con¬ 
sist  of  goods  imported  in  Britisli  vessels  from  Great  Britain  and  from  foreign  states,  and  in  goods 
imported  in  foreign  vessels  from  foreign  states  : — 

Imported  in  British  vesacis  from  Groat  Britain  .  .  ...  89,236  - 

„  ,,  foreign  atates  .  ...  .  ^  4.0*7 

Imported  in  foreign  vessels  from  ‘  .  ‘  '.  8,481 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  consist  of  India  goods,  cotton  manufactured  goods,  hardware 
spirits,  ale,  wine,  &c.  .  .1 

The  commerce  between  the  colony  and  the  United  States  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AT  SIERRA  LEONE. 
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owing  partly  to  the  increased  demand  for  American  goods,  partly  for  consumption  in  the  colony 
itself,  and  partly  to  carry  on  the  extensive  commerce  which  has  lately  sprung  up  between  the 
colony  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  in  Europe  for 
ground-nuts  and  oil-seeds. 

In  former  years  the  imports  from  the  United  States  consisted  almost  entirely  of  tobacco  and 
lumber;  but  of  late  a  considerable  quantity  of  American  cotton  goods  has  been  imported,  those' 
articles  being  in  much  request  among  the’rmtives  on  account  of  their  thickness  and  similitude  to 
their  own  rude  fabrics.  None  of  the  finer  kinds  of  cotton  goods  are  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

The  foreign  imports  are  principally  from  the  Hanse  Towns.  There  have  lately  also  been 
several  importations  from  Portugal  of  tile  common  kinds  of  earthenware  of  that  country,  which 
seem  to  be  prized  by  the  people  of  the  colony. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  during  1847  was  185;  32  being  from  Great  Britain,  10 
from  the  United  States,  and  143  from  other  places,;  among  the  last  are  included,  of  collide,  prizes 
and  coasting  vessels. 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  1847,  as  shown  by  the  customs  returns,  was  100,878/. ;  and  in  1846 
it  was  125,818/. 

The  exports  consist  of  teak'  timber,  ground-nuts,  camwood,  ginger,  pepper,  ivory,  gold,  &c. ; 
of  these,  the  two  first  are  the  most  important. 

The  timber  is  felled  in  the  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colony  ;  the  little  that  remains  in 
the  colony  grows  in.  situations  too  far  removed  from  the  waterside  to  bear  the  expense  of 
shipping. 

The  ground-nut  has  of  late  years  become  an  important  article  of  commerce ;  from  this  nut 
an  oil  is  expressed  which  is  used  in  manufactures  and  machinery,  and  also,  to  a  limited  extent, 
for  burning.  Owing  to  the  number  of'  railroads  which  within  the  last  few  years  have  been 
opened  throughout  Europe,  and  to  the  admirable  adaptation  of  this  oil  for  lubricating  and  clean¬ 
ing  heavy  machinery,  it  has  been  brought  into  extensive  demand.  The  plant  is  grown  in 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony,  and  its  production  is  daily  increasing  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand.  . 

The  value  of  the  ground-nuts  exported  in  1847,  as  shown  by  the  customs  records,  was 
21,336/. ;  but  a  large  quantity  of  this  article  has  been  shipped  direct  from  the  rivers  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  of  course  does  not  appear  in  the  customs  returns.  Benni-secd  or  sesame,  which 
produces  a  very  fine  oil,  is  also  beginning  to  be  grown. 

The  customs  return  does  not  include  the  gold  exported,  which,  not  being. subject  to  duty  in 
England,  does  not  in  general  appear  in  the  manifest  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  shipped.  The 
amount  exported  in  1847  may  be  estimated  at  from  16,000/.  to  20,000/.  A  small  proportion  only 
of  the  exports  is  the  produce  of  the  colony  itself ;  by  far  the  greater  part  being  the  growth  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  ginger,  pepper,  and  arrowroot,  however,  which  are  exported,  arc 
raised  in  the  colony,  and  their  production  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  import  trade  used  formerly  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  European  merchants,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  been  largely  shared  by  native  merchants;  many  of  them  liberated  Africans. 

The  state  of  the  revenue  and  navigation  laws  has  tended  to  check  the  expansion  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  colony.  Its  principal  value,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  merely  as  a  secure 
depot  for  the  deposit  of  goods  with  which  the  trade  with  the  surrounding  country  is  to  be  carried 
on,  arid  its  situation  would  undoubtedly  render  it  the  emporium'of  the  commerce  of  a  great  part 
of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  circumstance  that. the  gold  trade 
is  fast  leaving  its  ancient  channels,  the  Gambia,  Nunez,  ana  other  places,  and  flowing  into  Sierra 
Leone;  and  that  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  colony  are  capable  of  producing  large  quantities 
of  articles  of  great  commercial  value.  Any  prohibitions  or  high  duties  must  necessarily  impede 
such  a  commerce  as  this.  _  ■  ■  -  . 

The  operation  of  the  riavigation  laws  is  also  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  colony.  Several 
examples  of  their  effect  readily  present  themselves.  French  and  Belgian  vessels  coming  (o  the 
colony  for  ground-nuts  cannot  bring  blue  bafts  and  other  articles  much  in  demand  ;  they  are 
therefore  obliged  to  come  out  in  ballast,  or  land  their  cargoes  in  the  neighbouring  rivers,  at. con¬ 
siderable  risk.'  African  produce  also  is  prevented  by  these  laws  from  being  imported  into  the 
colony  in  foreign  ships,  to  the  great  detriment  of  its  trade  ;  indeed,  if  these  laws  were  enforced 
to  the  letter,  the  colony  could  not  receive  its  necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  brought  from  the  neighbouring  countries  in  canoes  not  belonging  to  the  colony  ;  but 
the  inconvenience — Iliad  almost  said  the-  absurdity — of  such  a  prohibition  has  prevented  any 
attempts  to  enforce  it. 

Public  Works. — The  amount  expended  on  public  works  during  the  year  1847  is  6075/.  8r.  G»tl., 
whilst  that  expended  for  the  same  purpose  during  1846  was  3295/.  1  l.t.  7ijrf.  There  has  thus  • 
been  an  excess  of  (expenditure  under  this  head  in  1847,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of 
277 91.  16*.  lOJrf. 
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The  edifice  erected  upon  tlio  foundations  of  the  old  market-place  has  been  completed.  It  is 
a  capacious  building.  The  under  part  of  it  is  used  as  a  bonding  store,  and  the  upper  portions  of 
it  nrc  divided  into  three  large  compartments,  two  of  which  were  used  as  offices  for  the  collector 
of  customs  and  the  clerks,  and  the  other  was  to  be  used  as  a  public  room.  One  only  of  the 
compartments  is  now  used  as  a  custom-house,  and  another  is  set  apart  as  a  police-office,  in  lieu 
of  the  miserable  and  leaky  building  formerly  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

Under  the  item  of  “Estimates  generally,”  a  large  quantity  of  American  timber  was  purchased 
towards  the  close  of  last  year. 

The  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freetown,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  miles,  are  excellent  j 
but  there  is  a  want  of  good  roads  -in  other  parts  of  the  colony. 

The  nature  of-the  country  presents  difficulties  to  the  formation  of  carriage-roads. 

Boat-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. ;  the  whole  of  the  fishing  boats  in  the 
colony  are  constructed  by  natives.  They  are  carvel  built,  and  excellent  sea-boats.  Several  small 
decked  vessels  have  lately  also  been  built  in  the  colony. 

Tlie  art  of.  carpentering  is.prnctised-with  some  degree  of  success  in  the  construction  of  the 
wood-work. of  buildings,  and  of  common  pieces  of  furniture. 

Masonry  and  building  have  made  some  progress ;  good  and  substantial  houses  and  warehouses 
are  scattered  over  the  town,  and  some  of  the  public  buildings,  and  especially  the  churches,  are 
very  well  built  edifices. 

Leather-dressing  is  exercised,  to  a  small  extent,  bygone  or  two  persons  in  Freetown  ;  shoes  are 
made  with  the  leather.  ■  '  • 

The  manufacture  of  oil  is  carried  on  in  the  colony.  Tlie  oil  from  the  ground-nut  is  expressed 
in  considerable  quantities  by  means  of  an  oil-press,  worked  by  hand.  This  oil  meets  with  good 
sale  in  the  colony,  and  is  also  used  by  nearly  all  the  men-of-war  upon  the  coast,  especially  by  the 
steamers,  as  it  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  heavy  machinery. 

'  In  the  western  district  of  tlie  colony  an  oil  is  expressed  from  a  nut  called  the  Coundee-nut ; 
it  is  used  for  burning  as  a  light,  for  lubricating  and  cleaning  iron  tools  and  utensils, ’arid  also  as  a 
purgative  medicine.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  ground-nut  oil. 

The  currency  of  the  colony  consists  of  British  coins,  which  pass  at  their  full  value. 

Of  threepenny  and  three-halfpenny  pieces,  which  have'  been  sent  from  England  as  colonial 
coins. 

Of  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  South  American  doubloons  and  dollars,  and  French  twenty-franc- 
gold  and  five-franc  silver  pieces,  all  of  which  are  in  circulation  in  the  colony  at  a  valuation  fixed 
by  her  Majesty’s  proclamation.  The  doubloon  is  valued  at  3/.  4s.  ;  the-  dollar  at  4s.  2d. ;  the 
twenty-franc  piece  at  15s.  10 d.,  and  the  five-franc  piece  at  8s.  lOJrf. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  South  American  coins  have  been 
gradually  disappearing  from  circulation,  and  they  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  (any  quantities. 
Tlie  Americans,  who  have  lately  imported  largely  into  the  colony  the  produce  and  manufactures 
of  their  own  country,  prefer  receiving  doubloons  and  dollars  in  exchange,  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  the  uncertain  market  which  the  United  States  afford  for  African  produce. 

Fish  is  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony. 

Although  there  are  no  public  fisheries  in  the  colony,  a  large  number  of  its  people  are  engaged 
in  fishing;  both  with  the  seine  and  the  circular  casting., net.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Freetown 
there  are  30  boats  and  50  canoes  employed,  and  about  40  more  boats  and  canoes  are  similarly 
employed  at  Kent  and  York,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  120  fishing  boats  and  canoes  in  the 
whole  colony  ;  each  of  these  vessels  generally  carries  seven  hands,  or  about  840  persons  engaged 
in  tlie  fishing  trade.  The  people  of  the  colony  consume  a  considerable  quantity  of  fish  with  their 
rice  and  foofop ;  hut  very  large  quantities  of  it,  after  being  smoked  or  partially  cooked  and  slightly 
salted,  arc  packed  and  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  between  which  and  the  colony  it 
forms  a  somewhat  important  article  of  commerce. 

Agriculture. — The  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.. 

The  estuary  of  the  Sierra  Leone  River  and  the  Bunce  River  form  its-northern  an^l  eastern 
boundaries,  whilst  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  wash  its  southern  and  western  shores. 
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It  is  traversed  in  almost  every  direction  by  ranges  of  rocky  and  precipitous  bills,  varying  in 
height  from  500  to  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ravines  which  intersect  the  hills,  as 
they  approach  the  sea  and  the  estuary,  expand  into  valleys  of  inconsiderable  extent.  Between 
Freetown  and  Waterloo,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  colony,  the  mountains  recede  from  the  estuary 
for  distances  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and  leave  a  belt  of  level  ground  of  about 
twenty-four  miles  in  length.  Between  Waterloo  and  Hastings,  and  especially  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  of  the  former  place,  the  country  presents  a  plain  surface  of  some  extent :  with  these 
exceptions  there  is  little  level  ground  in  the  colony. 

In  the  last-mentioned  districts  the  soil  is  good,  but  in  the  other  level  ground  the  ferruginous 
rock  of  the  peninsula  is  ♦bund  but  a  few  inches  Gelow  the  surface.  Ill  some  places  it  constitutes 
its  surface. 

The  colony  is  not  very  favourable  to  agriculture ;  but  still,  under  the  influence  of  a  tropical 
sun  and  abundance  of  rain,  it  would  not,  under  proper  cultivation,  be  unproductive. 

The  hills,  sterile  as  they  appear,  are  capable  of  growing  an  excellent  species  of  coffee,  and  the 
level  ground  will  yield  ginger,  pepper,  arrow-root,  Indian  corn,  cassada,  and  other  ordinary  tropical 
productions  ;  but  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  even  in  the  most  favourable  parts 
of  the  colony,  is  considered  chimerical  j  although  there.are  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  in  Which 
it  might  be  raised  in  abundance.  The  soil  of  the  colony  presents  obstacles  calculated  to  dishearten 
the  inexperienced  African  agriculturist  j  and  the  more  so  as  from  his  rocky  hills  he  descries  with 
envy  the  rich  level  land  of  the  countries  surrounding  the  colony  stretched  out  before  him. 

The  principal,  almost  the  only  implement  employed,  is  the  hoe  ;  the  use  of  the  spade,  except 
in  the  gardens  of  a  few  Europeans,  is  unknown. 

Under  hoc  cultivation,  ginger,  pepper,  arrow-root,  Indian  corn,  cassada,  and  yams,  arc  pro¬ 
duced  in  considerable  quantities. 

There  are  two  or  three  small  coffee  plantations  in  the  colony  belonging  to  European  residents  : 
their  culture  is,  however,  greatly  neglected,  and  they  consequently  produce  little  ;  but  what  they 
do  yield  is  of  a  very  excellent  quality. 

The  proportion  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1847  was  about  32,000  acres. 

Wages  of  the  different  kinds  of  labour  in  1847: — 


The  price  of  labour  has  for.some  years  past  been  rising. 

The  indigenous  fruits’are— banana,  cocoa-nut,  orange,  pine-apple,  guava,  pomegranate,  lime, 
papau,  African  plum. 

The  following  fruits  have  been  introduced— mango,  shaddock,  avocado  pear,  custard  apple,  sour 
sop,  granadilla,  tamarind,  mammee  apple,  water  melon,  rose  apple,  bread-fruit,  almond,  date, . 
bread-nut,  Barbadocs  cherry,  grapes. 

The  indigenous  esculents,  &c.,  are  chiefly  yam,  plantain,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potato,  okro, 
pumpkin,  cassada,  spinach. 

The  esculents,  &c.,  which  have  been  introduced  are  French  beans,  cucumbers,  peas,  lettuce, 
radishes,  cabbage,  &c. 

The  form  of  government,  as  settled  by  the  charter,  is  vested  in  the  governor,  and  the  board  of 
the  governor  and  council. 

The  executive  portion  of  the  government  is  vested  in  the  governor,  whose  powers  are  defined 
and.  regulated  by  the  charter  and  the  royal  instructions  under  the  sign  manual. 

The  legislative  part  of  the  government  resides  in  the  board  of  the  governor  and  council.  It  is 
composed  of  seven  or  more  members.  The  chief  justice,  the  queen’s  advocate,  and  the  colonial 
secretary  arc  ex-officio  members  of  the  council ;  the  other  members  arc  appointed  by  the  crown, 
getierally  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  from  among  the  most  influential  and  respectable 
persoiis  in  the  colony. 

The  powers  of  the  council  are,  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  and  incidentally  to  control,  in  some  degree,  the  expenditure  of  the  colony. 

The  council  sits  with  closed  doors,  and  its  members  are  sworn  to  secrecy. 

The  courts  of  law  in  the"colony  for  the  administration  of  justice  are, — 

1.  The  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Delivery.  This  tribunal  is  constituted 
by  the  charter  oT  the  colony;  its  judges  are  the  chief  justice  and  the  members  of  council,  who  are  in  ' 
this  capacity  styled  commissioners.  The  court  is,  however,  constituted  by  the  presence  of  one 
member  of  council  with  the  cliief  justice. 

The  court  possesses  in  the  colony  the  same  jurisdiction  as  a  criminal  court  of  assize  in  England. 
The  proceedings  are  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  after  the  English  practice,  except  that  the 
queen’s  advocate  conducts  the  prosecutions  fts  public  prosecutor. 

The  indictments  are  presented  by  a  grand  jury,  as  in  England. 
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2uThe  court  constituted  under  the  royal  commission  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  upon 
tliehigh  seas  and  other  places  out  of  the  queen’s  dominions.  Its  judges  are  the  governor,  the 
chief  justice,  the  members  of  council,  and  the  senior  naval  officer  present  in  the  colony. 

3.  The  Court  of  the  Recorder  of  Freetown.  The  judges  of  the  court  arc  the  chief  justice 
and  two  such  members  of  the  council  as  the  governor  may  from  time  to  time  appoint ;  they  usually 
hold  office  for  about  a  year,  when  they  are  relieved  by  the  appointment  of  two  other  members  of' 
council;  They  are  called  assistant  judges,  and  receive  no  salary.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
extends  to  all  common-law  civil  actions  which  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Small  Debt  Court 
mentioned  below.  Whether  this  court  has  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  Queen’s  Bench  in 
England,  as  to  criminal  matters,  and  issues  writs  of  mandamus  and  quo  warranto,  may  bo  doubted; 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  in  the  affirmative  of  the  late  able.  Chief  Justice  Rankin.  The 
charter  would  appear  to  give  it  nearly  the  same  jurisdiction  as  that  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
England. 

4.  The  Court  of  Chancery.  This  tribunal  is  presided  over  by  the  governor,  who  is  chancellor 

ex-officio.  It  has  the  same  jurisdiction  within  the  colony  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  possesses 
in  England.  "  r— 

The  Court  of  the  Ordinary  has  jurisdiction  as  to  probate  of  wills,  letters  of  administration, 
marriage  licences,  and  has  also  tile  superintendence  of  the  collecting  and  winding  up  of  the  estates 
of  intestate  persons  and  others,  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance  passed  last  year  “for  the  protection  of 
unrepresented  estates.”  The  governor  is  ordinary  ex-officio.  By  an  ordinance  passed  in  1847, 
the  chief  justice  for  the  time  being  is  judge  of  this  court. 

The  Court  of  Vice- Admiralty  has  similar  jurisdiction  to  that  possessed  by  such  courts  in  the 
West  Indies.  A  large  portion  of  its  business  consists  in  adjudicating  upon  certain  vessels  engaged 
in  the  slave-trade.  , 

The  Police  Court  is  presided  over  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate  appointed  from  England,  with 
a  fixed  salary  of  500/. 

The  Small  Debt  Court.  This  court  is  presided  over  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  assisted  by 
unpaid  commissioners,  appointed  for  a  limited  period  by  the  governor.  It  possesses  jurisdiction 
to  decide  upon  pleas  of  debt  when  the  amount  sought  to' be  recovered  docs  not  exceed  10/. 

Population. — The  total  population  of  this  colony,  according  to  the  censud  'for  1847,  is  45,006, 
which  is  an  increase  of  about  2000  as  compared  with  1846.  The  population  is  composed  of — 
Europeans,  95;  Maroons,  460;  Nova  Scotia  settlers,  568;  American  black  people  from  Liberia, 
90;  Wqst  Indies,  104;  liberated  A  Means,  40,026  ;  Mandingo  Sousoos  and  Foulahs,  1074 ;  Sher- 
borosand  others,  1530;  Kroomcn,  730;  aliens  and  transient  strangers,  about  1000'. 

Education. — The  total  number  of  children  who  attended  school  in  1847  was  603. 

Religion. — The  religious  denominations  existing  in  tile  colony  are  the  Church  of  England, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Huntingtonian,  Baptist,  and  one  or  two  other  sects  wliitli  have  seceded 
front  the  Wcslevans.  * 

The  proportion  of  the  population  adhering  to  these  several  persuasions,  as  stated  in  the  Blue 
Book,  are  as  follows: — Church  of  England,  6547  ;  Wesleyan,  4730;  Huntingtonian,  1178; 
Baptists,  probably  about  200;  other  sects,  2191. 

Crime. — Number  of  persons  convicted  during  1846  and  1847  respectively  are — 


GOLD  COAST. 

Pojmlalion. — During  the  space  of  the  last  sixteen  years— 1831  to  1847 — a  most  extraordinary 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  the  population  of  the  various  districts  which  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  being  within  the  range  of  British  jurisdiction.  Its  numerical  increase  has  been 
very  great,  as  may  be  daily  proved  by  the  numerous  new  villages  which  are  rising  on  every  hand. 
It  may  not  be  saying  too  much  to  state  that,  during  the  time  above-mentioned,  the  villages  in  the 
Fantee  country,  and  among  the  Assins,  have  increased  on  ati  average  about  fifteen  per  cent. 
The  character  of  the  native  dwellings  is  also  greatly  improved  ;  and,  consequently,  many  of  the 
towns  and  villages  wear  an  aspect  of  permanency  and  durability  which  seems  altogether  new. 
Associated  with  this  interesting  advancement  in  civilisation  is  another  gratifying  feature; 
namely,  a  taste  for  articles  of  furniture  of  European  manufacture  and  European  clothing.  The 
change  which  lias  taken  place  in  this  respect  during  the  last  eleven  years  is  almost  incredible. 
It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  advantages  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  British  Government,  and  the ' 
onward  progress  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  a  few  years  to  come,  will  give  to  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Gold  Coast,  &c.,  an  aspect  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is  now  exhibited  in  the 
West  India  islands.  .  V 
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No  census  of  the  native  population  of  this  colony  has  ever  been  attempted  to  be  tnken  from 
certain  data.  It  is  estimated  that'there  are  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  government 
not  less  than  275,000,  scattered  over  a  territory  of  about  6000  square  miles.  This  population 
have  no  manufactures  (worthy  of  name)  existing  amongst  them  ;  but  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes ;  viz.— agriculturists,  traders,  and  fishermen. 

Tlie  number  of  whites  at  present  in  the  colony  is  forty,  of  whom  there  are  seven  females. 

Agriculture. — During  the  course  of  the  last  nine,  years  the  cultivation  of  coffee  has  been 
introduced  into  the  colony  j  and  the  results  prove  that,  by  a  careful  selection  of  soils  and  situa¬ 
tions,  and  proper  attention  to  the  best  modes  of  culture,  this  article  of  commerce  may  be  grown 
to  almost  any  extent;  and  the  flavour  of  the  coffee  grown  in  this  colony  seems  to  be  quite  equal 
to  that  which  is  grown  in  the  islands  of  Princes  and  St.  Thomas.  The  general  system  of  agri¬ 
culture  now  existing  among  the  natives  of  this  colony  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  has 
existed  for  ages  past;  but  the  increase  of  population  in  the  Fanteo  country  seems  to  have  led  to 
the  cultivation  of  much  larger  tracts  of'land  than  those  which  were  formerly  occupied  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  The  soils  of  the  Gold  Coast  seem  to  be  much  more  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  coffee-plant  and  other  small  shrubs,  such  as  spices,  &c.,  than  for  the  sugar-cane  or  rice; 
for  those  latter  tropical  plants  the  land  seems  to  he  too  dry,  and  of  too  great  an  altitude.  The 
sugar-cane  is  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  private  use,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  soils 
would  be  fit  for  its  successful  cultivation  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  palm-tree  {dais  guineensio)  grows  spontaneously  throughout  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Western  Africa ;  and  is,  to  the  natives,  a  fruitful  source  of  wealth. 

From  the  method  of  cropping  adopted  by  the  natives  in  this  colony,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  average  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation.  There  are  few 
or  no.  regularly  cleared  farms  or  plantations  (save  for  plantains),  the  ground  being  never  effectively 
cleared  of  the  roots  of  the  trees  or  brushwood ;  but,  after  one  crop,  the  bush  is  again  allowed  to 
grow  for  several  years. 

The  quantity  of  land  generally  under  cultivation  in  any  one  year  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
— 28,000  acres  producing  1,100,000  bushels  of  maize;  24,000  acres  producing  yams;  20,000 
acres  producing  cassava ;  and  15,000  acres  producing  plantains.  These  products  are  of  excellent, 
quality.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  in  the  colony  is  about  800  ;  of  sheep,  2000  ;  and  of  goats, 
1200.  The  roads  are  execrable. 

Course  of  Exchange. — Gold-dust  being  the  commercial  currency  of  the  colony  (gold  being 
valued  at  41.  .currency  per  ounce),  and  the  net  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold-dust  remitted  to 
England  being  on  an  average  SI.  12s.  sterling  per  ounce,  after;deductiug  the  charges  for  freight, 
insurance,  commission,  &c.,  the  course  of  exchange  is  generally  quoted  at  11*1  premium  for  bills 
on  England  at  three  days’  sight ;  that  is  to  say,  a  bill  upon  England  for  90/.  sterling  will  purchase 
here  twenty-five  ounces  of  gold,  equal  to  100/.  currency.  There  being  but  lew  British  coins  in 
circulation,  bills  granted  in  exchange  for  them  are.  negotiated  at  par. 

The  few  coins  in  circulation  are  British  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins,  Spanish  and  South 
American  doubloons,  dollars,  and  half-dollars,  and  some  French  five-franc  pieces.  The  average 
amount  in  circulation  di/ring  the  year  1847  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — British  coins,  1500/. ; 
Spanish  and  South  American  coins,  2000/. ;  coins  of  other  nations,  200/. 

Accounts  kept  in. — Merchants’  accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Accounts 
between  merchants  and  native  traders  are  kept  in  ounces,  ackies,  and  takus.  The  commercial  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  colony  is  gold-dust,  gold  being  valued  at  41.  per  ounce. 

Weights. — The  weights  in  use  for  every  article,  save  gold  and  silver,  arc  the  avoirdupois  weights 
of  England.  For  gold  and  silver,  troy  weights  are  used. 

Measures. — The  measures  of  length,  surface,  and  volume  in  use,  are  the  imperial  standard 
measures  of  length,  surface,  and  volume  of  England.  The  measures  of  capacity  used  are  the  old 
English  wine  gallon  of  231  cubic  inchsc,  with  its  respective  subdivisions. 

The  gaols  at  Cape  Coast  are  situated  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  are  sufficiently  large 
to  contain  three  times  the  number  of  prisoners  that  are  generally  confined  in  them. 

The  gaols  at  Dix  Cove,  Annamboe,  and  Accra  are  also  situated  within  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
and  the  same  attention  paid  to  their  comforts  as  at  Cape  Coast.  In  visiting  those  places  I  always 
question  the  prisoners  as  to  their  comforts,  and  if  they  have  any  complaints  to  make,  and  I  have 
not  in  any  one  instance  found  occasion  to  alter  the  arrangements  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
establishment. 

Permanent  revenue  for  the  Gold  Coast  is  derived  from  a  duty  of  half  percent  ad  valorem  on 
all  imports,  and  a  government  grant'of  4000/.  a-vear. 

The  income  for  the  year  1847  amounted 'to  5603/.;  the  disbursements.  40)7/.  ;  being  an 
increase  of  727/." over  the  previous  year’s  receipts. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  MAURITIUS. 

.  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between 
the  latitudes  of  19  deg.  58  min.  and  20  deg.  32  min.  south;  and  longitudes,  57 
deg.  17  min.  and  57  deg.  46  min.  east  from  Greenwich.  Its  length  is  computed 
at  about  37  miles;  its  breadth  about  28  miles;  area,  about  708  English  square  - 
miles.  Its  aspect  is  rocky,  abrupt,  and  mountainous.  There  arc  numerous 
small  rivers  and  rivulets  streaming  down  from  the  mountains  rand  through  the 
valleys  and  ravines.  The  plains  are  fertile;  the  mountains  in  most  parts  too 
difficult,  or  unfit,  to  cultivate.  There  are  still  many  wooded  districts.  Port 
Louis,  except  during  the  hurricane  months,  has  goodanchorage.  This  is  chiefly 
to  be  regarded  as  a  sugar-producing  colony;  Coflee,  indigo,  and  other  articles, 
used  to  be  grown  extensively,  but  the  British  differential  duties  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  sugar  by  fallacious  protection  has  been  ruinous  to  most  of  the  sugar- 
planters.  vThe  stimulus  was  artificial;  it  could  not  be  maintained,  and  the 
natural  reaction  was  fatal. 

This  island  was  discovered  jin  1505  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Dutch  took  pos¬ 
session  of  it  in  1598,  named  it"after  Prince  Maurice,  Mauritius.  They  formed  a 
settlement  at  Port  Louis  in  1644,  which  they  abandoned  at  tlfe  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  '  The  French  sent  a  colony  to  it  in  1715,  possessed  it  in  1722,  and 
sent  a  governor  to  it  in  1732.  It  was  cultivated  and  improved  to  an  astonishing 
degree  by  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye.  On  his  return  to  France,  his  reward  was  three 
years’  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile.  In  1810  it  was  captured-  by  a  formidable 
British  squadron,  but  not  before  British  ships,  to  the.  value  of  two-nnd-a-half 
millions  sterling,  had  been  captured  by  the  armed  cruisers  fitted  out  at  Port 
Louis,  Besides  Port  Louis,  there  are  several  inlets — Grand  Port,  or  Mahe- 
bourg,  on  the  south-east,  is  the  principal — coral  reefs,  through  which  there 
are  channels,  surround  the  island. 

We  have  no  authentic  account  of  the  trade  of  Mauritius  under  the  French. 
Mr.  Milburn,  in  his  excellent  work  on  “Oriental  Commerce,”  was  unable  to 
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furnish  anything  more  than  the  cargo  of  a  single  ship,  which  succeeded  in 
reaching  France  in  January,  1810. 

“  Bourbon  coffee,  307,150  lbs. ;  mocba  coffee,  54,804  lbs. ;  Isle  of  France  indigo,  23,705  lbs.  ; 
Bengal  indigo,  100,011  lbs.;  Island  cotton,  01,054  lbs.;  Bengal  cotton,  95,235  lbs.;  elephants’ 
teeth,  13,910  lbs.;  pepper,  50,197  lbs.;-  nankeens,  9750  pieces;  brown  sugar,  102,180  lbs.  ; 
cloves,  0978  lbs. ;  tortoise-shell,  2507  lbs. ;  nutmegs  aed  mace,  530  ibs. ;  ebony  wood,  29,992  lbs.  ; 
rhubarb,  1197  lbs,;  nutgalls,  4050  lbs.;  rhinoceros’  horns,  702  lbs.;  ten,  300  lbs.;  ostrich 
feathers,  75  lbs. ;  camphire,  1115  Ibs. ;  vermilion,  748  lbs. ;  raw  silk,  1801  Ibs.;  hippopotamus 
teeth,  237 ;  gums,  500  lbs.  Exclusive  of  pearls,  gold-dust,  and  other  valuables  ;  the  whole  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  Isle  of  France,  at  a  low  computation,  at  1,444,010  Spanish  dollars.” 

.  France  still  continues  to  trade  extensively  with  this  island. 

Population. — In  1807,  three  years  before  the  capture  of  the  Mauritius,  the 
number  of  the  population  has  been  registered  as  follows,  viz.,  whites,  6489  5 
free-coloured,  5919;  slaves,  65,367;  total,  77)768.  In  1827,  twenty  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  whole  population  amounted  to  97)847;  and  the  year  before  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  slavery,  the  population  is  stated  at  no  more  than  about  90,000. 


PoronATroN,  1842. 


COUNTY 
D 1  S  T  K  1  C  T. 


Males,  female 


Persons  Employed  in 


Agri-  Menu-  Com- 
:ulture. 'factory*. I  nicrce. 


RiviJre  du  Uurapart 
Klacq . . 


Abstract  of  the  Population  of  Mauritius  on  the  1st  of  August,  1846. 


DISTRICTS. 


General  Population. 


Military  in  Port  Louie, 
„  elsewhere  . . » . 
Crew  of  her  Msjesty'i 
ship  Conway ........ 

chipping . 
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Abstract  exhibiting  the  Occupations  of  the  Population. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

General  Population.  1 

Ex-Apprentices. 

|  Indians.  *[ 

- 'TOTAL. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

PotalI 

Males  i 

Females 

Total 

Commerce.  Trade,  and 

Manufactures . . 

Agriculture;  viz.  Sugaii 

Labourers . 

Military . 

Professional . 

Other  educated  person? 
Government  civil  scr- 

Domchtic  service . 

Independent . 

I  ota  l  above  enumc- 

!  No. 

t 

;  No. 

1  2,379 

No. 

'  1,073 

4,340 

z 

No. 

8,409 

999 

3^087 

C57 

No. 

1,012 

35,000 

No. 

3^759 

4,878 

No. 

1,353 

|  02 

|  «»32l 

2,015 

ljjoj 

J.3G0 

-1,233 

1,728 

!  4,805 

3,491 

3,083 

1,350 

1  4,820 

4,841 

4fl 

148 

2^388 

37,439 

2.G31 

2,335 

057 

lico 

38,096 

2,048 

254 

3,495 

1 

0,G83 

1,801 

1415 

0,5M 

I, 459 

II, 194 

4 1,542' 

44,937 

8,142 

1,422 

00,402 

0,002 
03,139  . 

15,754 

13,508 

18,058 

19.80C 

8*,34i 

14,780 

20,243 

23,122 

43,714 

5,120 

L>42 

0,002 

79,208 

Hesiduc  of  population 

On  sugar  estates.. 
On  others . 

'1  M  f  1 

',127 

2i»,3ii2 

25 

,331 

54lfl53~ 

28,14* 

21,223 

49,365 

48,935 

7310 

50,245 

100,399 

63,801 

100,203 

Abstract  of  the  Populati 
of  Indi 

these  717  arc  seamen  and  boatmen,  1154  are  fishermen. 

ion  employed  on  Sugar  Estates  in  Mauritius,  and  of  the  Families 
lans  employed  thereon,  on  1st  August,  1846. 

E  M  ployed. 

General 

Population. 

Ex-Approiitices. 

Indians. 

Total. 

Clerks  . . . 

Labourers,  male  . * 

Ditto,  female  . 

Sirdais . 

Servants  . * . 

number. 

”"Sf* , 

number. 

31 ,051  * 

Total  employed . 

Unemployed  (chiefly  women  and  children)... 

w* 

4sa 

3o:m“ 

3ofol 

042 

■180  1  4I.0D2  1  43,120 

Tiie  progressive  Increase  of  Cultivation  and  Stock  in  the  Colony  is  thus  shown 


YKAUS-  /wood. 


| Acres  of 
number. 


!  224,828 

moio; 


Live  Stock  of  the  Mauritius,  1827  and  1832. 


D  I  S  T  R  I  C  T. 

I lories  and 

Mulea. 

As,s. 

Bulls  and 
i  Cows. 

Goats  and 
Sheep. 

Piss. 

Port  toms  . . 

,  Paninlcmouflxc* . 

iltvmredu  Ilompnrt . 

1  1  1C  J 

Uriiml  Port . i 

Savnmio . . 

Phunes  Wilhems . 

1  number. 

number,  j 

-  ‘  435 . . 

1°0 

number. 

129  / 

i 

728 

230 

237 

90 

107 

number. 

,  1*701 

L7G5 

1,540' 

770 

1,393 

|  703  |  1055  |  1285 

a? 

,013 

1707 

~  MHO 
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Stock,  1840-42. 


-Manufactories,  Mills,  Works,  1842. 


Number  of  Skips  Entered  at  Port  Louis  from  1812  to  1^44. 


Note.-  124  vessels,  of  12,079  tons,  with  crews  of  1413  met),  besides  boats,  belonged  to  the  island  in  1842. 
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Summary  of  the  Collective  Imports  from  and 
Exports  to  each  Country  during  the  Year 
1835. _ 


Summary  of  the  Collective  Export?  to  and 
Imports  from  each  Country  during  the  Year 
1840. 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain  . . . 

Portugal . . 

British  North  American  Colonies! 

United  States . 

Bio  de  la  Plata . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope....... 


New  South  Wales  and  Van  Uic- 
Tho  Fisheries . . . 


iGreat  Britain.. , 

I  France . 

|  Holland . 

Portugal . 


I  Cape  of  Good  Hope.. 

Isle  of  llouibon . 

Seychelles . 

[Madagascar . . 


—  Other  Islands  in  the  Indian  Seas) 


009,013  British  North  American  Col 


TiiE  following  Statement  shows  the  Exports  of  Sugar  from  Mauritius  in  each  Year 
since  1812. 


YEARS.  1 

Quantity. 

YEAH  S. 

Quantity. 

‘  Y  EARS. 

Quantity. 

1 

lbs. 

2.504.937 

8,290,352 

0,583,457 

IJo!. 

lbs. 

7,908,380 

5,0 78,888 
15,524,755 
20,410,053 
23,404.044  ; 

27,400,887  | 

24,33 1,553 

42)489/110 

40,Gll*,251 
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Amount  of  Rice,  Wheat,  and  Flour  Imported  into  the  Mauritius. : 


Statement  of  the  Imports  into  the  Mauritius  from  all  Parts  of  the  World,  specifying 
tlje  Principal  Articles,  aud  distinguishing  the  Proportions  Imported  from  each  Country, 
in  the  Year  1845. 


COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH 
IMPORTED. 

Apparel 
and  Mops. 

Ba*  on 
and  Hatn*. 

amf  Pork. 

and  Ale. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Great  Britain . . 

Guernsey  and  Jersey . 

Gape  of  Good  Hope . 

Isle  of  Bourbon . 

Madagascar . 

Biitiah  possessions  iu  India . 

French  ditto . . 

New  South  \Y  ales . 

British  North  American  l  olontes 
United  States . 

£i2 

1,191 

*205 

108,043 

10,10? 

27,944 

56,870 

6 

3,503 

305 

931 

gallons. 

140,896 

B80 

1382 

123 

ToTA! . 

13,710 

201,032  12,222 

142,042 

3161 

COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH 
IMPORTED. 

JSe.- 

Cabinet  and 
Upholstery 

Candles. 

Cheese. 

Chocolate. 

Coffee. 

Quantity. 

Value.. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity.  |  Quantity. 

Great  Britain . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope . 

Bast  Coast  of  Africa . | 

Isle  of  Bourbon . . 

Madagascar . . 

Arabia . .  . 

British  possessions  in  India . 

French  ditto . . . 1 

New  South  Wales . . 

British  North  American  Colonics 
United  States . . 

100, -138 
500- 

' 

51,390 

ijIoM 

£ 

2387 

934 

541 

20 

lbs. 

18,091 

2912 

*468 

20,336 

13,052 

11... 
54,355 
14,010  - 

1,400 

M4 

190 

1.204 

5M57 

1,380 

105 

3D?542 

112 

053,^04 

28,517 

Total . 

750,235-  | 

|  -  4482 

97,655  ' 

72,136  | 

52,283 

721,959 

The  other  articles  imported  were — Bags,  value  46411.,  from  Isle  Bourbon  and  British  India. 
Bran,  6608  cwts.,  chiefly  from  New  South  Wales  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Brass  and  copper 
wares,  22561. ;  all  British  manufactures.  Bread,  in  various  small  quantities  from  all  places,  484 
barrels.  Carriages,  all  (except  2)  British,  52311.  Coals,  all  British,  5462  tons.  Copper,  old 
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&tid  sheet,  825,725  lbs.— of  which  271,345  lbs.  from  United  Kingdom  ;  France,  14,106  lbs. ;  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  old,  25,152  lbs. ;  the  rest  from  New  South  Wales  and  British  India.  Cordage,  all  - 
British,  3555  cwts.  Sugar,  178,936  lbs.— of  which  from  England,  174,472  lbs. ;  India,  44,640  lbs. 
Tallow,  94,643  lbs.  —of  which  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  South  Wales,  66,719  lbs. ;  France 
and  Isle  Bourbon,  I0,6281bs. ;  and  tile  remainder  from  British  India  and  England.,  Tea.  24,126 
lbs.;  chiefly  from  British  India.  Tin  plates,  all  British,  24011.  Tobacco  leaf,  900,406  lbs. — 
from  British  India,  498,830  lbs.  J  Great  Britain,  142,862  lbs. ;  United  States,  201,586  lbs. ;  the 
rest  chiefly  from  British  colonies  :  besides  5587/.  in  value  of  manufactured  tobacco — two-thirds  of 
which  from  British  India,  and  the  remainder  from  United  States  and  British  colonies.  -  Toys, 
from  England,  739/.  *  Umbrellas,  from  England,  3195/.;  France,  647/.  Vegetables,  nearly  all 
'  preserved  from  British  India,  6081/.  Vinegar,  nearly  all  from  Isle  of  Bourbon  and  France, 
15,398  gallons.  Wine,  of  all  sorts,  752,626  gallons— of  which  738,785  gallons  French,  imported 
direct.  Wood  and  woodwork,  12,176/. ;  nearly  all  from  Great  Britain  and  British  India. 
Woollen  manufactures,  16,312/.— of  which  British,  11,925/.;  French,  4380/  Miscellaneous 
articles,  18,012/.— of  which  French,  6536/. ;  United  States,  1409/.;  the  remainder  from  Great 
Britain  and  British  colonies.  Wheat  and  other  grain,  see  separate  statement.  Cotton  manu¬ 
factures,  117,590/. — of  which  French,  1447/. ;  British  India,  2735/. ;  French  possessions  in  India, 
10,569/.;  United  States,  1618/.;  landed  from  Africa,  354/.;  British,  100,867/.  Earthenware, 
3858/. — of  which  British,  3366/.  ;  French,  492/.  Cod  and  oilier  dried  fish,  23,896  cwts.— of 
which  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  16,216  cwts. ;  British  America,  6787  cwts.  Herrings,  from  Great 
Britain,  1606  barrels;  various  kinds,  to  the  value  of  965/.,  chiefly  from  British  America. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds,  1669/. ;  chiefly  from  British  India  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Class  manu¬ 
factures — British,  4389/.;  French,  1999/.  Guano,  494  tons.  Gum,  African  and  Madagascar, 
64,680  lbs.  Guns,  from  England,  456.  Gunpowder,  from  England,  44,756  lbs.  Haberdashery 
and  millinery — British,  5139/  ;  French,  .5156/.  Hardware  and  cutlery,  all  British,  9.394/. 
Hats,  British,  211/.  Hides,  from  India  chiefly,  2075.  Iron,  wrought  and  umvrotight, 
nil  British,  15,522/.  Jewellery,  775/.— of  which  275/.  French,  400/.  British.  Lard,  935,833  lbs. 
—  of  which  from  Great  Britain,  416,710  lbs.  ;  British  India,  361,000  lbs.;  United  States, 
109,793  lbs.;  France,  36,186  lbs.;  the  remainder  from  British  colonies.  Lead,  287,605  lbs. 
— all  from  England.  Leather,  46,710  lbs. — of  which  from  French  India,  22,218  lbs.;  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  9772  lbs, ;  France,  2222  lbs. ;  England  only  140  lbs. ;  British  American  colo¬ 
nies,  2968  lbs.  ;  Africa,  128  lbs.  Leather  manufactures,  10,000/.— of  which  7685/.  French  ; 
1919/.  British.  Linen  manufactures,  6174/.— of  which  5822/.  British;  352/.  French.  Horses. 
•330  —  of  which  0  from  England;  France,  34;  ,Cape  of  Good  Hope,  J80;  Seychelles,  1, 
from  Arabia,  1;  India,  19;  Australasia,  87;  River  Plate,  2.  Mules  and  asses.  2771  — of 
which  1062  from  France  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  45 ;  other  parts  of  Africa,  chiefly  Red  Sea 
ports,  279;  Cape  Verd  Islands,  45;  Isle  of  Bourbon,  126;  Arabia,  723;  India,  158;'  Brazil, 
63;  Rio  debt  Plata,  209.  Neat  cattle,  4647 — of  which  3471  from  Madagascar  ;  Cape/jP6ood 
Hope,  795;  Cape  Verd  Islands,  35  ;  Seychelles,  87;  Arabia,  23;  India,  4j^cw  Sjtftli'  WalesV 
6'4.  Swine,  sheep,  and  goats,  4805— of  which  3597  from  Cape  of  Good  H^^e  ;  rhrfiaj  570  :  New 
South  Wales,  etc.,  495 ;  Arabia,  05  ;  Seychelles,  37 ;  Madagascar,  33.^1'otal  value  of  all  live¬ 
stock  imported,  76,025/.  Millwork,  37,333/. — of  which  35,880/.  from  Great  Britain;  France, 
1453/.  Medicines,  2916/.— of  which  1963/.  French  ;  British,  953/.  Musical  instruments,  2205/. 
— of  which  1686/.  from  France  ;  British,  519/.  Castor  oil,  10,093  gallons-  of  which  9651  gallons 
from  British  India;  France,  378  gallons  ;  New  South  Wales,  64 gallons.  Cocoa-nut  oil,  108,583 
gallons— of  which  104,583  gallons  from  British  India  ;  France, '3600  gallons.  Olive  oil,  8146 
gallons  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Isle  Bourbon,  1759  gallons.  Train  oil,  995  gallons  from  Sey¬ 
chelles  ;  British  North  America,  227  gallons  ;  fisheries,  2670gallons.  Painters’  colours,  4833/. — 
of  which  3971/.  from  Great  Britain,  the  rest  chiefly  from  France,  Paper-hangings,  3841.— all 
French.  Pepper,  179,182  Ibs.-rJava  and  India.  Perfumery,  English  and  French,  2027/.  Pitch 
and  tar,  2541  barrels — of  which  614  barrels  from  United  States,  the  rest  nearly  all  from  Great 
Britain.  Plated  ware— British,  921/.;  French,  168/.'  Rice,  see  separate  table.  Saddlery, 
1291/.— of  which  1188/.  British;  French,  103/.  Salt,  20,828  bushels— of  which  10,665  bushels 
from  Great  Britain ;  British  possessions,  3S6  bushels  ;  Arabia,  8263  hushels ;  Isle  Bourbon,  1514 
bushels.  Silk  manufactures,  3143/.— of  which  2006/.  from  Great  Britain:  Indian,  101/.;  French, 
1237/.  Soap,  British  India,  1.212,842  lbs.  ;  Great  Britain,  10,810  lbs.  ;  New  South  Wales,  1325 
lbs. ;  France,  267,686  lbs.  ;  United  States,  4700  lbs.— total,  1,592,663  lbs.  Brandy,  geneva,  and 
cordials,  23,501  gallons,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which  French,  the  rest  chiefly  from  England  and 
United  States.  Stationery,  3651/.— of  which  2286/.  British,  the  rest  French, 
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Statement  of  the  principal  Articles  the  Produce  of  the  Mauritius,  or  Oriental  Produce  in 
Transit,  Exported  from  the  Mauritius  to  all  Parts  of  the  World  in  the  Year  1845. 


COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH 
EXPORTED. 

Coffee; 

Dye  nnd 
HardWood., 
Ebony. 

Hay. 

Molasses. 

|  Oil. 

Train. 

Cocoa  Nut. 

Quantity. 

I  Quantity.  |  Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Great  Britain . 

Zanzibar  and  Bast  Cuast  of 

Qnpc  of  Good  Hope . 

Isle  of  Bourbon . 

Madagascar . 

British  possessions  la.lndia.. 
British  settlements  in  Australia 
United  States . 

lbs.  | 

50,606 

4,4.13 

ton.. 

bales. 

150 

40 

100 

gallons. 

gallons. 

6070 

I  6070  l 

gallons. 
3,540  | 

8,981 

40,442 

115 

■  67^648 

'  59,785 

67$  1  '  4147 

‘29,343  | 

|  60,214 

I  67,049 

COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH 
EXPORTED. 

1 

Pepper. 

1 

Ric, 

|  Brandy, 

Bum.  [Geneva,  and 
|  Cordials.  1 

Sugar,  Rawj 
Colonial.  1 

Tortoise- 

Specie. 

Quantity. 

Quantity,  j  Quantity.  |  Quantity. 

Quantity.  | 

'Quantity.  |  Value.  - 

Great  Britain . 

Zanzibar  and  Bast  Coa>t  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope . 

British  possessions  in  India.. 

Britishsettlemcnts  in  Australia 

1 15,9*93 

Ibs. 

1 ,309^424 

gallons. 

gallons.  | 

lbs.  1 

89,653,770 

1,039,780  | 

17,054  r| 
3,773.462 

lbs.  I 
130  | 

£ 

42,583 

2! 

1 7*243 
6,330 

MW 

1.563,850  1  -  14,407 

9437 

94,384,197  i 

1  9187  98,057 

Summary  Value  of  the  Exports  from 
the  Mauritius  in  1845. 


Summary  Value  of  the  Imports  into 
the  Mauritius  in  1845.  . 


HJNTRIES. 


Zanzibar  nml  hast  Cou.it  of  Africa.. 

Cnpe  of  Good  Hope . 

Isle  of  Bourbon . 

Madagascar . . . 

British  possessions  in  India . 

French  ..  . 

Other  islands  in  the  Indian  Seas  .... 

British  settlements  in  Australia . 

United  States . 


33,546 

7,774 

6,005 


Great  Britain . 

Guernsey  and  Jersey... 
Sweden . 

Cnpe  of  Good  Hope  ... 


Ilsie  of  Bourbon . 

Madagascar . 

Seychelles . 

(British  possessions  in  India  .. 


java . . . 

Other  islands  in  the  Indian  Scan  .. 

New  South  Wales . 

British  North  American  colonies  .. , 

United  States . 

Brazil . 

States  of  the  Rio  do  la  Plata . 

The  fisheries . 
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Total  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports. 


Comparative  Statement  of  Shipment  of  Sugar  to  different  Places. 


Tiie  Value  of  British  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  to  Mauritius  in  each  Year  from 
1827  to  1850  was— 


For  the  details  of  the  various  articles — the  produce  of  the  Mauritius — 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  see  Tables  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  generally,  in  the  Supplements  hereafter,  under  the  heads  of  Coffee, 
Sugar,  Spirits,  Pepper,  &c. 
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British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Mauritius  in  the  Year  1847. 


articles. 


Leather,  saddlery  and  harness  . 

chlnery  and  mill-work  . . 

I  Plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and  watches . . 

Preserved  provisions,  not  otherwise  .described  •• 
Silk  manufactures . .  1 


le  of  British  and  Irish  produci 


I  Declared 


223)503 


BANKS. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  Blue  Books,  for  1847-48,  that  every  system  of 
banking  but  a  sound  one  has  been  attempted  in  the  Mauritius. 

State  of  the  Commercial  Bank  on  the  1st  of  August,  1848. 


ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

dir,-,  cte. 
200,000  00 

263,200  79 

17IM70  55 

8*2*089  ft* 

Profits  and  loss . . . 

Ihmk-uotea  in  circulation. . 

Creditors’  accounts... . 

Dividends . . 

Discounts . .*• 

Interest . 

Charges  on  tran.-fer  of  shares . 

500,000  00 

8^605  00 
331, 78G  13 
1,002  00 
M07  88 

29  93 

55  00 

dlr5.  cts.  dint.  cts. 
Cash  on  the  lstof  Joly  ..  280,745  92 

Payments  during  July  470,687  20 

Receipts  „  45G.M8  7 

Balance  against  the  bank .  2.1.539  13 

Bins . . . 77771717 

Debtors  accounts  current . 

Credit*,  in  liquidation . 

Balance  of  account  in  Loudon . : 

Buildings . . 

Judiciul.expenses . . . 

(General  expenses . 

919,675  29 

.. 

919,075  29 
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Commercial  Bank. 


HALF-YEAR 
ending  on  the  10th  of 

Note, 
in  Circula- 

Cash 

Accounts. 

Deposits. 

in  Chest. 

Bills 

in  Pmtfolio. 

Current. 

Net  Profil 

paid  up. 

Dividend. 

Sept.  1639  . 

Oct  1840 . 

April,  1841 . 

”  . , 

’’  m2 . 

.  "  1846  . 

J847  . 

April,  1848  . 

dollars. 
573,023 
754,820 
707,300 
821,800  , 
872,405  | 
648,550 
281,020  , 
77k205 

12)815 
8,505  | 

dollar*,  ct*. 
162,770  30 

339)772  87 
230,098  78 
208,014  29 
371,073  32 
245,533  40  1 
320,023  81  I 

881,960  16 
412,132  68  1 

dtaofioi  C37 
1,600  00 

13,631  10 
18,448  30 
20,908  84 
16,921  34 
16,221  34 
7,971  84 

372,093  58 
388,682  11 
210,509  11  j 
215,773  10 
420,333  92 
348,047  12  1 
201,385  38 
321,551  51 
725,392  51 
377,150  35  1 

*363)573  Ccs 
525,593  02 
450,111  10 

337)395  74 

194)259  61 

75,679  80 

426, 3G6  C1S 
427,096  10 
480,763  77 
695,280  95  1 
632,580  21  , 

176)910  10  1 
170,282  68 
105,463  39 
97,032  99 
97,858  67  | 

per  cent. 

7* 

S25 

4-43 

4-5G 

per  cent. 

74- 

6 

The  several  Charges  leviable  upon  Vessels  entering  or  clearing  from  the  Harbour  or 
Roadstead  of  Port  Louis,  under  former  Ordinances,  shall  cease  after  7th  February,  1848, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  there  shall  be  levied  the  several  following  Charges  ;  that  is  to  say : 


SCHEDULE  OF  CHARGES. 

[  Value. 

SCHEDULE  OF  CHARGES. 

Value. 

For  pilotage : 

Inwards . per  foot 

Outwards . do. 

For  tuggingvessels  by  the  Port  Office  steamer, 
inwards  or  outwards,  viz. : 

For  vessel*  under  200  tons . each 

"f  5  “o 

For  the  use  of  the  mooring  chains,  nr  the 
anchors,  which  are  placed  rouud  the  “Troui 
Fanfaron,”  viz. : 

For  each  vessel  above  200  tons  ...per  day 
For  ihu  use  of  an  anchor: 

£  s.  rf. 

0  4  0 

For  ditto  of  200  tone  or  upwards*. per  ton 
For  the  use  of  warps  and  boats,  viz.: 

Inwards  ...  for  each  vessel  above  100  tous 
burthen 

3  0  0 

From  4500  lbs.  to  3500  lbs . per  day 

))  2500  ))  2000  . do. 

„  2000  „  1500  . do. 

0  4  0 

employed  . 

From  14  to  1G  inches  . per  day 

1  12  0 

For  anchorage  dues :  ^ 

))  8  to  10  . do. 

0  12  0 

pendencies . per  ton  of  register 

All  Ollier  vessels  breaking  bulk,  or  re- 

Vessels  in  distress,  provided  their  stay  in 

0  0  3 

0  0  8 

For  vessels  remaining  swung  on  the  warps 
above  twenty-four  hours,  viz. : 

Under  100  tons . 

1  0  0 

port  does  not  exceed  fifteen  days  ..do. 
For  moving  from  one  berth  in  harbour ‘to 
another,  or  to  hulks . each  time 

(  °  0  4 

4  0  0 

Of  10.9  tons  or  upwards . 

For  port  and  police  clearance.  viz. : 

On  vessels  trading  wuh  Madagascar  and 

4  n  o 

For  swinging  alongside  hulks; . i. 

For  remuoring . 

For  the  use  of  the  mooring  chains,  or  the 
anchors,  which  are  placed  round  tbe  “  Trou 
Fanfaron,  ' viz.:  • 

3  0  0 

Dependencies . each 

On  all  other  vessels . do. 

For  the  drudging  service:  an  additional  pro¬ 
portional  amount  on  all  other  charges,  viz. : 
On  vessels  under  3a0  tons. ...jftjt  register 

For  each  vessel  under  100  tons  ...per  day 
„  of  100  tons,  not  above  200 .  .do. 

Is  2  2  1 

„  of  3b0  tous  or  upwards*  . 

Customs  Duties. — The  duty  of  4 s.  per  gallon  imposed  on  spirits  imported,  by  Ordinance  No.  7 
of  1812,  shall  be  levied  on  each  gallon  of  spirits  of  or  under  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes’s  hydro¬ 
meter,  and  the  like  sum  shall  be  levied  for  every  gallon  which  may  result  from  such  spirits  exceed¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  proof. 

On  rum  or  ar.rack,  being  the.  production  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 
any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  or  of  any  British  possessions  within  the  limits  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,  into  which  the  importation  of  rum  or  arrack,  the  produce  of 
any  foreign  country,  or  of  any  British  possession  into  which  foreign  sugar  or  rum  may  be  legally 
imported,  is  prohibited,  4t.  per  gallon,  of  any  strength  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  by 
Sykes’s  hydrometer,  and  the  like  sum  for  every  gallon  which  may  result  from  such  spirits  exceed-  ■ 
ing  the  strength  of  proof. 

On  spirits,  not  being  rum  or  arrack,  the  production  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  of  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  or  of  any  of  the  British  possessions  within  the 
limits  of  the  East  India  Company’s  charter,  (id.  per  gallon,  of  any  strength  not  exceeding  the 
strength  of  proof  by  Sykes’s  hydrometer,  and  the  like  sum  for  every  gallon  which  may  result  from 
such  spirits  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof. 

On  spirits,  not  being  the  production  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  British 
possession  in  America,  or  of  any  of  the  British  possessions  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  charter,  Is.  per  gallon,  of  any  strength  not  exceeding  the  strengtli  of  proof  by  Sykes’s 
hydrometer,  and  the  like  sum  for  every  gallon  which  may  result  from  such  spirits  exceeding  the 
strength  of  proof.  m 

On  cordials  or  spirits  sweetened  or  mixed  with  any  article  so  that  the  degree  of  strength  thereof 
cannot  be  exactly  ascertained  by  Sykes’s  hydrometer,  3s.  per  gallon  in  volume. 

On  all  tobacco  imported,  viz.,  leaf  or  unmanufactured  tobacco,  lrf.  per  lb.;  manufactured  to¬ 
bacco,  3d.  per  lb.;  segarsand  smiflj  8d.  per  lb. 
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If  any  goods,  not  being  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 
any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  or  of  any  of  the  British  possessions  within  the  limits  of 
the  East  IndiaCompanv's  charter,  or  the  produce  of  any  of  the  British  fisheries,. be  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom,'  being  there  free  of  duty  on  importation,  or,  after,  having  there  paid  the 
duties  of  consumption,  be  imported  into  Mauritius  from  thence  without  drawback  of  such 
duties,  such  goods  shall  be  charged  \jith  the  same  duties  only  as  are  leviable  on  the  like  British 
^oods  when  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  njticles  shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  duty  on  their  importation  into 
Mauritius,  in  tiie  same  manner  as  if  such  goods  had  been  enumerated  in  the.  “  Table  of  Exemp¬ 
tions”  subjoined  to  tire  Ordinance  No.  56  of  1844,  viz.: 

Bricks,  tiles,  lime,  slates,  coals,  books  and  maps,  articles  of  naval  uniform,  the  produce  or  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I’ire-wood,  bran,  wheat-meal,  pollard,  lentils,  seeds  intended  for  agricultural  or  horticultural 
purposes,  whether  British  or  foreign. 

Sal  ammoniac,  saltpetre,  and  phosphate  of  soda,  the  produce  of  Britisii  possessions  within  the 
limits  of  the  East  India  Company’s  charter,  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes  solely. 

Vacua  leaves  and  vacoa  bags,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  charter.  t: 

In  lieu  of  the  duties  of  Customs. now  (14th  of  February,  1848)  chargeable  under  the  Act  last 
recited  on  the  foreign  articles  hereinafter  next  mentioned,  imported  into  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
tiie  following  duties  shall  be  charged,  levied,  and  recovered,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  imposed  by  the  last-recited  Act ;  that  is  to  say : 


Hama,  sausages  and  pudding.',  tongues  salted  or  cured,  the  cwt.  .  ,  *,23 


-No  abatement  of  such  duties  shall  be  made  if. any  of  the  articles  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall 
be  imported  through  the  United  Kingdom,  having  been  warehoused  therein,  and  being  exported 
from  the  warehouse,  or  the  duties  thereon,  if  there  paid,  having  been  drawn  back. 

The  duties  of  Customs  now  payable  under  the  Act  last  recited  upon  the  foreign  articles  here¬ 
inafter  next  mentioned,  imported  into  the  island  of  Mauritius,  shall  cease  and  determine ;  that  is 
to  say : 

Bacon;  beef, salted;  lard;  pork, salted;  bran  ;  wheat-meal ;  pollard;  dholl;  lentils;  leeches; 
vacoa  leaves,  or  vacoa  bags ;  government  stores  and  articles  for  tiie  public  service.  ' 

Fish  (dried,  salted,  or  pickled),  recommended  to  be  admitted  free. 

There  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported 
•  into  and  exported  from  the  island  of  Mauritius,  the  quay  dues  set  forth  in  tile  table,  which  vary 
from  id.  per  package,  or  small  cask,  to  3d.  per  cwt.  .  • 

The  duties  imposed  by  former  Ordinances  on  boats  and  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 
round  the  island  of  Mauritius,  and  the  regulations  enacted  by  the  said  Ordinances,  are  hereby  re¬ 
pealed.  • 

All  vessels  under  15  tons  burthen,  and  which  are  not  required  to  be  registered  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament  8  &  9  Viet.  c.  89,  shall,  when  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  round  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  have  a  licency  from  the  Collector  of  her  Majesty’s  Customs ;  and  if  any  such  vessel 
be  so  employed  without  such  licence,  the  owner  or  owners  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceed¬ 
ing  10/.  sterling. 

The  duty  imposed  by  the  13th  article  of  the  Proclamation,  dated  the  16th  day  of  December, 
1823,  oh  goods  landed  from  or  shipped  on  board  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Louis,  and  com¬ 
monly  termed  tonnage  duty,  and  the  regulations  enacted  by  the  said  article,  are  hereby  repealed. 

In  lieu  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  5th  Article  of  the  Proclamation,  dated  the  16th  day  of 
December,  1823,  on  the  licences  of  boats,  lighters,  barges,  and  other  craft  employed  in  loading  or 
unloading  vessels,  or  in  supplying  and  discharging  ballast,  there  shall  be  levied  from  and  after  the 
1st  day  of  March,  1848,  on  the  licences  of  boats,  lighters,  barges,  and  other  craft  employed  for  each, 
any,  or  all  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  a  duty  of  4r.- per  ton  per  annum. 

This^Ordinance  shall  take  effect  from  the  day  of  its  publication,  with  the  exception  of  the  duties 
imposed  jby  the  4th  Article,  which  shall  come  into  operation  from  and  after  the  31st  of  March 

Passell  in  council  at  Port  Louis,  island  of  Mauritius,  this  14th  day  of  February,  1848. 

The  tax  upon  houses,  lands,  and  other  buildings  and  tenements  situate  in  the  town  of  Port 
Louis  and  its  suburbs  and  precincts,  shall  be  levied  for  the  year  1848,  at  the  rate  of  10r.  for  each 
100/.  of  the  estimated  value  of  such  real  property,  'as  borne  upon  the  Cadastre. 

The  annual  tax  on  carriages)  carts,  waggons,  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  for  the  year  1848, 
throughout  tiie  colony,  excepting  carts,  waggons,  horses,  and  mules  employed  only  on  the  pro¬ 
prietor's  own  estate,  or  by  a  sugar-planter  in  tiie  cultivation  or  conveyance  of  sugar,  is  fixed  and 
shall  be  levied  at  the  following  rates ;  that  is  to  say : 
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wheels1'8'*’  exce,)t  •taBe-coachea 

gon  on  four  wheels 
n  spring.-,  or  covered  in  any  maun* 


i or>T!l<i  °"  n0tlC,®  a,nd  advertisements  in  newspapers,  established  by  Ordinance 4  No.  I  of 
833,  shall  cease ;  and  in  leu  thereof  there  shall  he  levied  a  tax  of  Jrf.  for  each  line  or  incomplete 
line,  not  exceeding  3J  inches  in  width,  and  so  in  proportion  for  anv  creator  width  ** 

“  llc“”"'  ”***  *  A,‘- 2 

to  sly*  Stamp  dllt^  uPon  tlie  following  documents  shall  be  levied  at  the  following  rates  ;  that  is 


i  legalisation  of  sigi 
i  di-pen-Aiion  of  agi 
i  commission  of  app 


An  Account  of  the  Amount  paid  by  her  Majesty’s  Government  annually,  from  the  1st  of 
December,  1811,  the  earliest  Account  in  the  Audit  Office,  until  the  Island  of  Mauritius 
defrayed  its  own  Civil  Expenditure.  The  Mauritius  Government  ceased  to  draw  on  the 
Imperial  Government  for  a  portion  of  its  Civil  Expenses  from  the  31st  of  December, 
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The  expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1831  rather  more 
thgn  37,106/.;  in  1832,  42,298/.;  in  1833,  13,785/.  In  1834  and  1835  there  was 
a  surplus  amounting  altogether  to  6853/.  From- 1839  the  following  tables 
show  the  revenue  and  expenditure  exclusive  of  the  army. 

Account  in  Detail  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  Colony  of  Mauritius  for  the 
Year"1846. 


FIXED  REVENUE. 
Customs: 

Import* . . . . . . 

Exports . . . . 

Port  collections . . . 

Wharfage  dues . 

Tonnage  dues . . . . 

Coasting  dues . 

Boat  licences . . . . 

Kents  of  customs — Warehouse  and  bonded 

Seychelles— Imports  and  port  collections... 
Internal  Revenue  : 

Direct  taxes . 

Shop  patents,  and  licences  for  coflec-houiies, 
auctioneer*,  hawkers,  and  game . 

Distillery  duties  . 

Stamps,  including  fees . 

Registration  fees . . 

Mortgage*,  including  fees  received  by  the 

Pngt.offico . . . 

Seychelles— Direct  taxes,  stamps,  and  regis¬ 
tration  fees . . 

Corvee  tax,  Port  Louis,  applicable  to  cleans* 

ing  the  streets . .  1 

Church  tax . . 

Port  Louh  cemetery . 

Nouvellc  D6cotiverte  road  tax . 


FIXED  REVENUE. 


11.739  11 
33.415  M 

16,105  -  9 
502  12 
5,279  19 
27.057  9 

1,110  15 
191  .9 
1.791  IG 


Incidental  Revenue: 

Crown  lands  and  rout  of  government  pro* 

perty...... . 

Fees  on  marine  registry . 

Pernvts  of  residence . 

Piises  deau..» . . . 

Premium  on  bills,  interest  on  loans, 
profit  on  sale  of  doiiblooi 

dollurs . 

Law*  charges  recovered,  and  fine . 

Colonial  archivist  foes . 

Naturalisation  fees . 

Registration  foes— Court  of  first  instance.. 


Committee  of  prisons— Proceeds  of  labnti 
[Recovered  for.  hospital  stoppages  and 
rpayments  . 


CIVIL  DISBURSEMENTS. 


CIVIL  DISBURSEMENTS. 


Established  Salaries  : 

Civil . 

Revenue . . . 

Judicial . 

Medical . . . 

Ecclesiastical . . 

Supplementary  Salaries: 


Ecclesiastical.. . 


Ecclesiastical... 


Ordinary  Contingencies: 

Revenue . 

Judicial . . . 

Ecclesiastical  and  schools . 

Buildings  and  repairs.. . 


Civil  hospitals . 

Quarantine . 

Miscellaneous . 

Imp  res  ted  to  the  customs  department  on  ac* 
count  of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses. 

.  #  Military  Disbursements;  , 

Colonial  allowances  to  stall  and  regimentali 
1  olficeis  serving  at  Msuritiu-.  paid  over  in1 

.  the  assistant  commissary.general . 

Contribution  from  colonial  revenue  for  keep. 

'  in  repair  the  barracks  and  ntliei 

itary  buildings  transferred 
ice  department . 


rueot  with  the  notables... 

Refunded  rnoM  Colonial  Revenue: 
Duties  erroneously  levied  or  remitted  ..... 

Special  imposts  refunded . 

Portions  of  fines  paid  to  police,  guards,  and 
informers,  and  to  the  Cais*e  do  Bien- 


Land  ceded  to  government . 

Surcharges  removed . . 

Expenditure  by  the  Agent  in  London.., 
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THE  SEYCHELLES. 

General  Statement  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Mauritius  from  1839  to  1850. 


REVENUE. 


Y  E  A  R  S.  l  sflsHeOn- 
jduding  Ex.tr* 

Roads  and 
Bridges, Build' 

u  pairs. 

Immigration. 

Sundry  Civil  Colonial  Mili- 
Disbune-  tary  Ex- 

^  Arrears  of  , 

Total. 

1839 . 

1841 . . 

1643 . 

^845 . Mi 

1847 . | 

1849..  !.M.| 

£  «.  d, 

92,725  12  2 

92JU0  11  9: 

98,923  1J  4' 
100.229  4  0 

1107,988  11  4 

.  £  8.  d. 

J  •  20,437  9  5 
14,755  3  3* 
23,540  10  11 
*  21,720  8  0} 
|  29,005  8  2 
37,819  0  GJ 
27,709  10  1 
24,283  4  2* 
37,000  1  6 

1 

£  3.  d.  £  t.  d.\  £  s:  d. 

..  42,247  9  0  23,230  T  1J 

48,490  0  OH  22,304  10  3J 
..  00,750  13  1  22,341  4  3 

1,480  0  0  01,508  18  91  8,874  18  0 

190,827  II  5}  75,882  13  21 1  18,259  0  2 

123,814  17  0  59,033  8  4?  10,970  6  1 

61,839  18  0  57,097  10  71  17,042  19  1 

41,098  11  ]{  73,840  3  7f  22,419  5  0} 

50,278  0  8  00,058  2  GJ  21,172  10  11 

£  s.  rf. 
4,988  4  2^ 
5,015  12  1 
11,807  7  S{ 
3,070  3  .1  ^ 
20,312  10  9 
10,192  4  10* 
15,994  11  0* 
12,920  14  4f 

£  s .  d. 

180,794  13  11 
\  218, 1C2  !2  8 

43M22  ^8  4 

YEARS. 

Surplus 

Revenue** 

Surplus 

Expenditure. 

"years. 

Rev/nuo. 

Expenditure. 

840  . 

£  s .  d. 
24,433  1 2  1| 
4n]GI8  7  8} 

£  i.  d. 

191,087  5  8i 

1850 . .* . 

£  s.  d. 
10,778  9  Ill 
.  50,404  0  8J 
72,099  0  10 

£  s.  d. 

THE  SEYCHELLES. 

The  Seychelles  are  a  group  of  islands  dependent  on  the  government  of 
Mauritius.  In  a  colonial  trading  point  of  view  those  islets  have  hitherto 
been  of  little  importance.  They  have,  however,  imposed  a  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  upon  the  treasury  of  Mauritius.  They  are  of  coral,  sandy,  and  granitic 
formation,  with  a  granitic  ridge  rising  amidst  them.  They  exceed  thirty  in 
number.  \ 

The  following  are  the  names  and  area  of  the  principal  islets  of  the  Sey¬ 
chelles  : —  ~ 
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Mahe  is  sixteen  miles  long," and  from  three  to  five  broad,  with  a  granitic  ridge 
in  the  centre.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  small  vale.  The  population  in  1825 
was — whites,  582;  free  coloured,  323;  and  slaves,  6058;  total,  6963.  The 
beauty  and  tranquillity  of  the  climate,  and  the  absence  of  storms,  are  remark¬ 
able.  They  have  numerous  excellent  harbours,  which  are  visited  by  whalers. 
The  inhabitants  cultivate  some  cotton,  spices,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  cocoa- 
nuts,  &c.,  and  carry  on  a  trade  in  small  vessels  with  India,  Mauritius,  and 
Bourbon.  There  is  a  whale-fishery  on  the  banks.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant. 
The  cinnamon-plant,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  pepper  thrive,  and  were  first  planted 
by  direction  of  M.  de  Poivre,  governor  of  Mauritius.  There  is  a  British  resi¬ 
dent,  with  officers,  and  a  civil  and  criminal  court.  The  distances  are — from 
Mahe  to  Madagascar,  576  miles;  Comoros,  828;  Mauritius,  928;  Mombas,  930; 
Uelagoa  Bay,  1800;  Bombay,  1680;  Arabia,  1230;  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 


_  CHAPTER  III. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

This  magnificent  colony  was  first  colonised  by  convicts  in  1788.  In  May, 
1787,  six  transports  and  three  store-ships,  convoyed  by  a  frigate  and  an  armed 
tender,  sailed  from  England  with  565  male  and  192  female  convicts,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Phillip.  He  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  on. the  20lh  of 
January,  1788,  but,  discovering  Port  Jackson  by  accident,  he  removed  his  fleet 
to  it.  In  1789  a  harvest  was  first  reaped  at  Paramatta.  In  1790  the  first 
grant  of  land  was  made  to  a  convict.  _  In  1793  there  were  1200  bushels  of 
surplus  wheat  grown  in  the  colony,  and  purchased  by  Government.  In  1788 
the  whole  population,  including  the  Government  establishment  and  convicts, 
amounted  to  1030.  In  1803  the  first  newspaper  was  printed.  In  1810  the 
population,  free  and  felop,  amounted  to  8293.  There  were  at  the  same  period 
97,637  acres  of  land  granted,  and  there  were  in  the  colony  1114  horses,  11,276 
horned  cattle,  34,550  sheep.  In  1821  the  population  increased  to  29,783.  In 
1828  to  27,611  males  and  8978  females;  total  36,598:  of  which  14,156  were 
male,  and  1513  female  convicts;  5302  males,  and  1342  females,  free  by  servitude. 
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Thus  the  great  disparity  between  the  inales  and  females  was  a  great  cause  of 
immorality. 

By  the  census  of  1841  and  of  184G  depopulation  was  as  follows  : — 


The  disparity  between  the  sexes. has  been  caused,  from  the  first  settlement  of 
the  colony,  by  its  having,  been  made  a  penal  settlement.,  This  disparity  does 
not  apply  to  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  numbers  under  that 
age  in  1841  were, — males  22,691,  females  21,294.  According  to  the  census  of 
March,  1846,  the  population  for  1845-6  amounted  to  187,413  souls,  exclusive 
of  military  and  crews  of  colonial  vessels,  or  2190.  Total  population,  189,609; 
being  an  increase  of -58, 753  during  the  preceding  fiy&years.  The  population  of 
-t-he-dist-rict-of-Port-'Phillip732;8727ris_included  in  the  above,  lii  1840-1  the 
population  of  Port  Phillip  was  11,738  ;  in  1836,  only  224.  Allowing  nearly  the 
same  proportionate  increase,  the  population  will  probably  exceed  250,000  in  the 
year  1850.  1845-6  there  were  129,425  Protestants,  and  56,262  Catholics. 

The  number  of  emigrants  which  arrived  in  the  colony  in  the  twelve  years 
1829  to  1840  amounted  to  41,794.  There  arrived  during  the  years  1841  and 
1842 ‘-no  less  than  30,224.  .Population  of  Sydney,  in  1833,  16,233;  in  1836, 
19,729;  in  1840-1,  29,973;  in  1845-6,  38,358.  In  Port  Phillip  district,  popu¬ 
lation  of  Melborne,  in  1840-1,  4479  ;  in  1845-6,  10,954.  The  colony  was 
relieved  from  the  transportation  of  criminals  in  1840.  In  1846  there  were, 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  24,190  who  could  not  read;  16,117  who  could 
read  only  ;  and  67,256  who  could  read  and  write.  There  were,  under  twenty- 
one  years,  44,471  who. could  not  read.  This  number  included  no  doubt  the 
greater  proportion  of  15,774  infants  who  were  under  two  years,  leaving  28,697, 
above  two  and  under  twenty-one,  who  could  not  read  or  write,  out  of  a  total 
number,  above  two  and  under  twenty-one,  of  64,176. 

The  number  of  qualified  electors  in  the  whole  colony  in  1845-6  was  18,512 ; 
of  which  there  were  2948  in  Sydney. 
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Number  of  Persons  in  the*  Population  of  the  whole  Colony  who  in  the  Year  1 846  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Occupations  comprised  under  the  following  Heads. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Pt-rpons. 

In  each  1000 
of  Total 
Occupations. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Peraona. 

In  each  1000 

Occupations. 

Cnmmerco,  trade,  and  manu- 

Agriculture . 

Shepherds  ami  perrons  in  raa- 

nagement  of  sheep . . 

Stockmen  and  persona  in  ma¬ 
nagement  of  horses  and 

number. 

13,565 

5,532 

043  | 

12,104 

number. 

72-3 

29*5 

58*0 

Brought  forward . 

Domestic  servants,  female . 

Clerical  profession..; . . 

Legal  profiMion . 

Medical  profession . . 

Other  educated  persons . 

Almspeople,  peuBiouera,  pau- 

number." 

70,317 

6,455 

185 

1,737 

1,087 

number. 

Horticulture . 

Al?  other  occupations . 

Total  persona  occupied... 
Residue  of  population . . . . 

Total  population . | 

Mechanics  and  artificers . 

Domestic  servants,  male. . 

Carried  forward . ;v. 

88,811  i 

98.G02 

626*1 

70,317  1 

187,413  | 

1000 

Comparative  View  of  Occupations  in  the  whole  Colony  in  the  Years  1841  and  1846. 


' 

OCCUPATIONS. 

,841 

1846 

1  Per  cent 

Persons.  I  of  Population. 

Persons. 

of  Population. 

Commerce,  trade,  &c . 

Sifepherds . . 

Mechanics  and  artificers . . 

Domestic  servants . 

Total  occupations  admitting  of  coin. 

parisons . 

Residue  of  population . . 

Total  of  population . 

10*745 

number. 

13*2 

JO  2 

ni™80*o' 

1 3^505 

number. 

50,104 

70,135  •  1 

120^209  | 

126,539  100-0 

187,413  |  100*0 

Number  of  Persons  in  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Sydney  who  in  the  Year  1846  followed 
the  undermentioned  Occupations. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

The  Suburbs. 

City  and  Suburbs. 

Persons. 

In  each  1000 
of  Total  Popula-. 

Persons. 

of  Total  Popula- 

Commerce,  trade,  &c . 

Agriculture . .* 

Shepherds.  Ac . 

Horticulture . 

Other  labourers  . 

Domestic  servants . {  female 

Clerical  profession . i 

Legal  profession . I 

Medical  profession .  i 

Other  educated  'persons,  Ac . | 

Almspcople  . . 

All  other  occupations . . 

Tota  l  of  persons  occupied . . 

Residue  of  population . | 

Tota  l  of  population . . 

343 

554. 

201 

number. 

05*0 

7*9 

16*2 

50*2 

21*7 

13*5 

19 

121 

193 

2,079 

3,672 

1,107 

2,000 

62 

141 

*43  ; 

3,250 

number. 

0*4 

4*3 

40*0 

24*5 

1*4 

2*4 

71*9 

2368  "• 

4464 

653*4 

26075 

^  577-0 

6832 

1000-0 

45,190  | 

1000*0 
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Number  of  Houses  in  the  whole  Colony. 


ho--.  I  r™rcr'r 


per  Cent,  j  Numerical,  j  Centesimal 


Unfinished . 

Inhabited . 

Uninhabited.,  ... . 

I  nhabitants  to  a  bouse* . . 


*  The  average  number  nf  inhabitants  to  a  house  is  not  computed  upon  tlio '  total  number  of  bouses,  but  upon  the 
number  returned  as  inhabited. 

Number  of  Houses  in  the  City  of  Sydney  and  its  Suburbs. _ 


CLASSES. 


number.  number. 


Uninhabited . 

Inhabitants  to  a. house. .. 


Return  showing  the  Quantity  of  Land  in  Cultivation  (exclusive  of  Gardens  and  Orchards) 
in  the  Colony  of  -New  South  Wales  (including  the  District  of  Port  Phillip)  from  the 
Year  1835  to  1844,  inclusive. 


c  R  o  I’  s. 


YEARS.  |  Wheat.  | 

Maize. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Millet. 

Potatoes. 

Tobacco. 

Hay: 

1835 . i 

I84G . 

bushels. 
528,206 
1,116,814  | 
1,308,949 

buthels. 

bushels. 

10M99 
132,575  ! 

s 

bnsheli1. 

bushels. 

1 

iif: 

1  ; 

V.OL.  V.  L 
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Vinevaiids. — Return  of  the  number  of  acres  of  land  planted  with  the  grape-vine,  and  of  the 
quantity  of  wine  and  brandy  made  from  the  produce  thereof, -in  the  year  1845. — Sydney  or  Middle 
District: — Argyle,  nil.  Bathurst,  nil.  Bligh,  2 acres  j  wine,  120  gallons ;  brandy,  nil..  Brisbane, 
33  acres;  wine,  2750  gallons;  brandy,  nil.  Camden,  40  acres;  wine,  13,800  gallons ;  brandy, 
330  gallons  (brandy  is  distilled  under  the  authority  of  the  39th  section  of  the  Act  of  the  Colonial 
Legislature,  3  Victoria,  No.  9,  by  the  proprietors  of  vineyards).  Cook,  34  acres  ;  wine,  .  2 120 
gallons;  brandy,  60  gallons.  Cumberland,  146  acres;  wine,  1 1,385  gallons  ;  brandy,  427  gallons. 
Durham,  77  acres ;  wine,  9629  gallons ;  brandy,  75  gallons.  Georgiana,  nil.'  Gloucester,  96 
acres;  wine,  3240  gallons;  brandy,  36  gallons.  Hunter,  35  acres;  wine,  480  gallons;  brandy, 
nil.  King,  5  acres  ;  wine,  nil brandy,  nil.  Macquarie,  10  acres;  wine  1648  gallons  ;  brandy, 
nil.  Murray,  2  acres;  wine,  nil;  brandy,  nil.  Northumberland,  69  acres ;  wine,  5382  gallons ; 
brandy,  90rgallons.  Phillip,  I  acre ;  wine,  nil ;  brandy,  nil.  Roxburgh,  3  acres ;  "wine,  12  gal¬ 
lons  ;  brandy,  nil.  St.  Vincent,  nil.  Stanley,  3  acres  ;  wine,  nil ;  brandy,  nil.  Wellington,  nil. 
Westmoreland,  nil ,--^Port  Phillip,  or  Southern  District : — Port  Phillip,  10  acres  ;  wine,  100  gal¬ 
lons;  brandy,  nil.  Total,  566  acres  ;  wine,  50,566  gallons  ;  brandy,  1018  gallons. 


Live  Stock  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849. 


Return  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  Inwards  in  the  Colony’  of  New 
South  Wales  (including  the  District  of  Port  Phillip)  from  the  Year  1826  to  1850, 
inclusive. 


YEAR. 

From  Great 
.Britain. 

From  British  Colonies. 

Fisheries. 

From  United 

Foreign 

Total. 

Zealand. 

Elsewhere. 

Sea  Islaudfl. 

326.. . 

838.. ! 

h 

g 

102 

2M 
137  J 

uJJis 

19,097 

20,686 

ViS, 352 
20,906 

2i!sie 

5s!  123 
80,806 
106,332 

35,914 

34,765 

36^6  f 

36 

38 

68 

48 

43 

65 

5)400 

4,291 

14!oS5 

lo’iio 

99 

112 

132 

233 

290 

347 

282 

325 

226 

364 

505 

7)22l 

10,013 

1 9349 

25,861 

45,928 
53,025 
43,992  j 
42,365  1 
43.934  | 

1 

'1 

n 

2::2 

546 

Gi6 

836 

750 

2902  1 

4194 

2612 

:: 

:: 

37 

13)004 

6363 

5,806 

7,967 

7,888 

11,900 

13 

1400 

1220 

1177 
4754  1 

1005  | 

370  1 

160  j 
_ 1 

no. 

03 

46  j 

1,36*1 

2,035 

9,604 

11,663 

13,890 

2)902 

2)351 

20)047 
14,648 
20,857 
11,510 
3,«G<1 
G,874 
8, GOG  1 
11,072  j 

"S'  SS. 

103  26  508 

137  j  32,559 

157 1  3l)225 
189j  41,350 
245j  58)532 
209  j  05,415 

42*!  9l)777 
663,  135,474 
709  178,958 
714  183,778 
G28  143,92! 
559  110,864 
417  87,539 

597  105,352 
767,  141,407 
878  154,904 
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Return  of  the  Value  of  Exports  from  the  Colony  of  New  South  ''Vales.  \ 


YEARS. 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To  British 
Colonies. 

To  South 
Sea  Islands. 

To[Fiaheries 

To  United 

To  Foreign 

New 

Zealand. 

Elsewhere. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1825 . 

101,314 

.  106,600 

. 

70,507 

4,926 

76,314 

148,283 

12/192 

lGIJIG 

120,559 

1832 

252,’ 100 

03:934 

081304 

354:344 

1834 . 

400^738 

128^21 1 

58/191 

.wtyo 

513,976 

30,’ 184 

ladings 

M/IIS 

2!025 

748/124 

518,951  i 

-  39,5*28 

i !  3* 1  IS 

•  '•»?* 

3l’'%8 

I*i'w4 

'o’s^o 

802*708 

1839 . 

597, *100 

" 

194,084 

'.’347 

341729 

1 alnoa  i 

7J75 

SWTS 

Iw?.., . 

705,336 

131*784 

123:908 

13J44 

1M17 

u'ii 

“Im 

lS397 

1843::::;::::: 

205:992 

17:934 

.8:827 

23/J18 

Ijr/^O 

j845.::::::::: 

7?:_oi7 

199.77; 

il’i'i 

’!g 

‘oioos 

1:555,980 

imo":::::::: 

1.-03,001 

122/205 

21 2^32  j 

1„„87 

1,870,040 

Return  of  the  Value  of  Imports  into  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.  \ 
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Value  of  Article 


Article 


the 


Value  of  Articles  the 


I,fi30’542 

1,982,023 


Extorts. 


YEARS. 

Value  of  Articles  the 
produce  or  manufac¬ 
ture  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Value  of  Articles  the 
produce  or  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Value  of  Articles  tho 
produce  or  manufac¬ 
ture  of  other  British 
dominion*.  , 

Value  of  Articles  the 
produce  nr  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Foreign 

Total. 

;  ^ 

£ 

£  i 

£ 

£ 

04,286 

70,943 

1,128,115 

1  1,209,082 

jOjj.901 

! 

75,803 

1,555,080 

1817 

j  i|o"»,'o31 

13IUS5 

iwls 

«W5 

.  !,87M4G 

1849.!!! . 1 

J860 . 

Return  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Oil,  &c.,  Exported  from  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales. 


if  the  Australian  colonic 


N  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Timber  Exported  from  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales. 


Blue  Gum,  Pine, 
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Return  of  the  Annual  Quantity ‘and  Value  of, Grain,  &c.,  Imported  into  the  Colony. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Articles  the  Produce  or  Manufacture  of  New  South  Wales, 
including  the  Fisheries,  Exported  from  the  Sydney  District  in  the  Years  1846  and 
1847. 
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Summary  of  Imports  into,  and  Exports  of  Grain  and  Flour  from,  New  South  Wales, 
during  the  following  Years. 


Y  EAR 

|  IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

YEARS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

Grain. 

Flour 
and  Meal. 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Grain. 

Flour 
and  Meal. 

Grain. 

Fionr. 

838 . 

bushels. 

. .  !  123,507 

!!!  300/297 

bnrroia. 

bushels. 

2^443 
'  24*84 1 

22/J9G 
31,053 
6,190  ; 

5,200“** 

11,219 

l3*4no 

. 

btishcls. 

310,128 

253,537 

22, m 

bushels. 

23,930 

45,684 

barrels. 

Four  banks  have  been  established  in  New  South  Wales  since  1827.  We 
have  no  recent  data ,  on  which  we  can  rely,  to  enable  us  to  say  anything  relative 
to  their  credit  and  condition. 

Manufactories  of  woollen  cloth  appear  to  be  thriving  in  this  colony. 


Revenue  of  Now  South  Wales,  including  Port  Phillip,  in  the  Years  1826  to  1850. 


The  revenue  is  derived  from  sale  of  crown  lands,  quit-rents,  duties  on 
spirits,  home-made  and  imported,  tobacco,  ad  valorem  duty  of  per  cent  on 
goods  imported,  licences,  tolls,  assessments,  auction  duties,  &c. 


VICTORIA,  OR  PORT  PHILLIP. 

The  district  of  Port  Phillip,  which  it  is  intended  to  constitute  a  separate  legis¬ 
lative  colony,  to  be  called  Victoria,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  a 
direct  line  from  Cape  Ilowe  to  the  nearest  source  of  the  Murray,  and  thence  by 
the  Murray  River;  on  the  west  by  the  eastern  boundary  of  South  Australia,  or  the 
141st  deg.  of  east  longitude  from  the  River  Murray  to  the  sea-coast,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  sea-coast  to  Cape  Howe,  including  the  islands  along  the  coast.  Area, 
98,000  square  miles,  or  62,720,000  acres  of  land,  with  a  population  in  1846  of 
32,879  souls;  viz.,  20,184  males,  and  12,695  females;  of  whom  3855  males  and 
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3728  females  were  born  in  the  district.  Their  social  condition  being  5564  married 
men,  5656  married  women,  14,620  single  men,  7039  single  women:  their  civil 
condition  being  19,916  free  males,  12,690  free  females  ;  268  male  prisoners,  5 
female  prisoners :  religious  condition,  Protestants,  23,523 ;  Roman  Catholics,  9075 ; 
Jews,  117;  Mahommedans  and  Pagans,  27;  other  persuasions,  117.  The  number 
of  persons  that  cannot  read  being,  males,  5802;  females,  4851 :  who  can  read 
only,  males,  2536;  females,  2412;  and  who  can  both  read  and  write,  make, 
males,  11,846;  females,  5432.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  since  this  census  was  taken,  but  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  ascertained  to 
what  extent.  The  estimated  number -of  aborigines  is  5000.  There  are  about 
5300  houses  in  the  Port  Phillip  district.  Value  of  imports,  1847,  437,6967.,  of 
which  318,424/.  were  from  Great  Britain  ;  exports,  668,511/.,  of  which  565,805 /. 
were  in  wool,  18,964/.  in  horsesf227595/.  in  horned  cattle,  11,974/.  in  beef  and 
pork,  and  15,802/.  in  tallow:  423  vessels,  47,885  tons,  entered  inwards:  revenue 
138,219/.;  expenditure,  63,882/.  Melbourne  is  the  capital  and  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment. 


Lmuigryliou  to  Port  Phillip  in  1849. — The  following  return,  just  received,  shows  the 
numbers  onfdult  males  andudult  females  who  arrived  in  the  colony  as  assisted  immigrants  during 
the  year  1848,  viz.,  1782  agricultural  labourers,  65  gardeners,  11  farm  bailiffs,  171  shepherds,  3 
herdsmen,  41  male  domestic  servants,  1542  female  domestic  servants,  1G3  carpenters,  23  masons, 
7  quarrymen,  54  bricklayers,  25  brickmakers,  21  sawyers,  4  farriers,  1  plasterer,  22  butchers,  20 
bakers,  2  grocers,  3  millers,  3  brewers,  l  confectioner,  1  maltster,  1  poulterer,  1 1  tailors,  9  shoe¬ 
makers,  55  dressmakers,  4  bonnet  makers,  2  straw  plaiters,  2  tailoresscs,  1  embroideress,  1 1  needle¬ 
women,  148  smiths,  32  wheelwrights,  15  cabinet-makers,  1  porter,  3  painters,  2  shipwrights,  2  flax- 
spinners,  8  wool  sorters,  5  millwrights,  7  engineers,  4  veterinary  surgeons,  34  miners,  2  sailors,  8 
clerks,  3  iron-founders,  1  patten-maker,  2  barbers,  5  schoolmasters,  7  printers,  1  pawnbroker,  2 
glass-cutters,  2  turners,  8  machine-makers,  3  saddlers,  4  coopers,  4  weavers,  I  surgeon’s  assistant, 
I  druggist,  1  tanner,  1  ship-chandler,  tl  horse-breaker,  l  locksmith,  1  nailor,  1'  basket-maker,  2 
sheep  doctors,  2  wool-combers,  1  plumber,  1  clockmaker,  1  coiiclnnakcr,  1 1  governesses,  1  school¬ 
mistress,  1  female  weaver,  1  female  paper  maker,  and  1  upholstress.  Out  of  the  above  number 
there  were  1287  married  couples.  It  appears  from  the  above  list  of  trades  and  occupations  that 
only  eleven  needlewomen  are  amongst  the  number.  The  owner  of  a  small  allotment  of  ground 
in  Elizabeth-street,  Melbourne,  Port  Phillip,  recently  (July  last)  whipped  up  a  wooden  tenement, 
with  a  shop  front,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  50/.,  and  let  the  same  at  an  annual  rent  of  80/.,  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  six  months’  rent  being  paid  in  advance. 
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Condensed  Report  of  Imports  and  Exports  from  the  District  of  Port  Phillip,  the  Quantity  of 
Wool  Exported,  with  the  Number  of  Ships  and  their  Tonnage,  during  the  following  Years. 


.837 

1838 

1839 

.840 

1841  1 

1842 

1843 

VALUE  OP  I M  POfllS. 

Fiom  the  United  Kingdom.; 
„  British  Possesions.. 
„  Foreign  Possessions. j 

▼  ALOE  Or  EXPORTS. 

To  the  Uuitcd  Kingdom  ... 

„  British  Possessions . 

„  Foreign  Possessions.... 

QUANTITY  or  wool.  EX¬ 
PORTED. 

To  the  United  Kingdom.... 
„  British  Possessions . 

SHIPS  INWARDS,  AND  TON- 

From  tiie  United  Kingdom. 
„  British  Possessions  . . 
„  Foreign  Possessions  . 

To  the  United  Kingdom.... 

„  British  Possessions . 

„  Foreign  Possessions.... 

108,930 

x 

•• 

171,001 

£ 

12,309 

192,353 

IGoi  0  | 

2I3*‘2J9  j 

172,092  | 

1 62,792  •: 
308  | 

MgO  1 

£ 

109.V8G 

108,939 

171,001 

204,722 

392,026 

333,252 

.277,207 

245,968 

5l!030 

ag 

94,431 

23G»790  . 

2GG,G50 

12,180 

20,589 

77,084 

124,040 

170,335 

337,192 

307,900 

175,081 

lbs.  | 

320,302 

257, *405 

lbs.  | 

810,090 

3,35?;800 

4’84t320 

175,080 

320,392  ' 

615, G05 

929,325 

1,578,351 

aT-i  io,iao 

4,890,500 

ships,  tons. 

ships,  tons. 
137  “11,717' 

ships. -tons. 

18G  21*08*2 

H  38S*  15°873 
223  27,277 

1  2GG 

ships,  tons. 
67  29,652 
200  21,442 

ships,  tons. 

18  4,500 

190  28,860 

140  . 12,754 

137  11,717 

195  25.G07 

202  43,410 

272  52,500 

208  34,420 

I3G  "ll,G79 

180  19,534 

217  2^1GG 

219  30$GG 
3  MC4 

213  30,288, 

190  26*170 

HO  13,-124 

130  11,079 

1S9  20,352 

230  34,477 

228  34,140 

220  34,215 

2n8  32.900 

Condensed  Report  of  Imports  and  Exports,  &c., — continued.’’ 
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From  the  United  Kingdom. 
„  British  Possessions  . . 
„  Foreign  Possessions . 

value  op  exports.  1 

To  the  United  Kingdom..,. 

British  Possessions . > 

„  Forcigu  Possessions.... | 

To  the  United  Kingdom...! 
„  British  Possessions..... 
„  Foreigu  Possessions. . . . 

From  the  United*  Kingdom. 
„  British  Possessions.. 
„  Foreign  Possessions  . 

SHIPS  OUTWARDS,  AND  TON. 

To  the  United  Kingilom  ... 

„  British  Pos  essions . 

„  ^Foreign  Possessions.... 

1 

_ 
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SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  -  . 

Soutu  Australia  was  erected  into  a  British  province  by  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  4  and  5  Will.  IV.,  c.  96,  amended  by  Act  1  and  2  Viet.',  c.  60,  and  was 
proclaimed  as  such  by  the  first  governor  (Ilindmarsli)  at  Holdfast  Bay,  Decern- 
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ber  28,  1836.  This  province  extends  along  the  continent  of  Australia,  from 
132  to  141  degrees  ofeast  longitude,  and  from  26  deg.  south  latitude  to  the 
Southern  Oceftn,  including  Kangaroo  and  the  adjacent  islands.  It-is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Central  North  Australia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  ocean.  It  is 
834  miles  in  length  along  the  eastern  boundary,’  and  about  417  along  the 
western  boundary,  and  539  in  breadth ;  its  area  is  about  300,000  square  miles, 
or  60,000  more  than. double  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  192,000,000 
acres.  Its  population  on  January  1,  1848, -was  stated  to  be  31,153,  namely, 
17,531  males,  and  13,622  females;  aborigines  in  settled  districts  estimated  at 
3680.  The  mines  discovered  were  twenty-seven  copper  (of  which  twenty  were 
in  -active-working).  These  mines  are  situated  at  distances  varying  from  3£  to 
150  miles  from  Adelaide. 

The  present  settlements  occupy  only  a  very  small  portion  of  its  vast  area, 
and  are  bounded  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  settlements)  by  Gulf  St.  Vincent 
on  the  west — the  stream  of  the  Murray  on  the  east — the  sea-coast  on  the 
south — and  extending  northward  about  150  miles  towards  the  bend  of  the 
Murray,  in  the  direction  of  the  back  settlements  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales.  '  • 

Adelaide  is  the  capital  of  South  Australia.  The  principal  harbour  is  about 
seven  miles  from  the  capital,  situate  on  a  large  creek,  described  by  Captain  Stokes, 
R.N.,  of  H.M.  surveying-ship,  the  Beagle,  as  A  really  natural  dock. 

The  distance,  by  sea,  from  Port  Adelaide  to  Port  Phillip,  is  between  500  and 
600  miles;  to  Launceston,  about  700;  to  Hobart  Town,  about  800  ;  to  Sydney, 
between  1100  and  1200  ;  about  the  same  to  Swan  River,  or  Western  Australia; 
and  to  New  Zealand,  upwards  of  2000  miles. 

The  Sales  of  Waste  Lands  are  regulated  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  5  and  6  Viet.,  cap.  36,  passed  June  22,  1842,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal  enactments.  All  waste  lands  shall  be  offered  for  sale  by  public 
auction, — that  these  sales  shall  take  place  at  the  least  in  each  of  the  four  usual 
quarters  of  the  year,  or  more  frequently,  if  the  governor  shall  see  meet,  the 
lands  having  been  previously  surveyed,  and  the  intended  sale  advertised,  at  least 
three  months  before — that  the  sum  of  l/.  per  acre  shall  be  the  lowest  upset  price 
of  any  of  these  waste  lands — that  a  payment  shall  be  made^at  the  time  of  the 
sale,  in  ready  money,  of  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  price,  and  the 
residue  within  one  calendar  month — and  that  all  waste  lands  which  have  been 
put  up  to  public  auction  and  not  sold,  may  be  purchased  by  private  contract  at- 
the  upset  price,  the  purchase-money  being  paid  at  the  signing  of  such  con¬ 
tract. 

Persons  may  pay  for  colonial  lands  to  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners,  Park-street,  Westminster,  for  which  payment  they  will  receive 
an  order  for  credit  to  the  same  amount  in  any  purchase  of  land  they  may  effect 
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in  the  colony,  and  will  have  the  privilege  of  naming  four  properly  qualified 
emigrants  for  a  free  passage  for  every  100/.  so  paid,  but  neither  the  purchaser 
nor  his  family  can  receive  a  free  passage  under  this  privilege. 

The  Official  Returns  of  the  Crown  Lands  sold  in  South  Australia  are  as  follows : — 


YEARS. 

Acre.  .old. 

Money  receive! 
in  England. 

Money  received 
in  SoutU  Australia 

7W. 

jSS:::::::;:::: 

7.051* 

17,08  1*  1 

1  09  r^s  1 

17^079 

£  s.  d. 

1,248  0  0 

37’nGO  0  0 
48,330  0  0 
7,040  0  0 

N  °  ° 

£  s.  d. 

25  15  0 

5,50G  13  0 

Not  known. 

£  d. 

35,397  0  0 
1,248  0  0 

48*040  0  0 

*7, 65?  *2  0 
17,081  10  0 

5  0GT  13  0 

1  72*902  0  0 

■145,8C9f 

470,815  2  9 

The  following  Official  Returns  show  the  number  of  Acres  enclosed,  and  under  Cultivation, 
during  the- following  Years. 


Of  36,440£  acres  under  cultivation  in  1847,  there  were  very  nearly  26,000 
in  wheat,  the  quality  of  which  was  admitted  in  England  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world;  and  the  price  in  London  exceeds  the  average  price  of  English  wheat  from 
8s.  to  11s.  per  quarter. 

An  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  has  been  established  at  Adelaide, 
and  an  annual  exhibition  of  grain,  fruit,  flowers,  and  manufactures  takes  place. 

Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  specimens,  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  onions,  grapes, 
oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  nectarines,  apricots,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums,  green  figs,  melons, 
raisins,  dried  figs,  Jordan  almonds,  and  other  dried  fruits  ;  vegetables,  vegetable  seeds,  bouquets, 
wine,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  sil/c,  and  various  other  articles. 

Woollen  cloths  were  exhibited  of  excellent  quality,  manufactured  from  the  wools  of  the 
colony,  and  dyed  with  indigenous  dyes.  There  were  exhibited  some  specimens  of  copper  ore 
from  the  Burra  Burra  Mine,  an  ingot  of  copper,  and  some  copper  manufactured  in  Sydney  jnto 
ribbons.  The  beneficial  influence  of  the  mineral  discoveries  and  mineral  operations  on  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  colony  is  duly  appreciated  by  the  farmers.  At  the  show,  one  farmer 
justly  remarked,  that  “  the  money  we  get  from  the  mines  not  only  enables  us  to  cultivate  the 
lands  we  have,  but  to  buy  more,  and  depend  upon  it,”  he  added',  “  we  do  not  buy  lands  to  let  them 
continue  in  an  unproductive  state.” 

Flocks  and  Herds.— Accurate  returns  of  live  stock  have  not  been  lately  received  from  the 
colony,  but.  the  following  moderate  estimate  of  the  numbers,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1847,  has 
been  made : — 

In  1847  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  in  the  colonies  one  million  of  sheep,  and  fifty 
thousand  horned  cattle.  These  chiefly  pastured  on  “  common  lands,”  that  is,  lands  near  purchased 
lands,  and  open  in  common,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  purchased  lands;  or  on  “waste  lands,1' 
which  are  occupied,  without  charge,  except  for  stock,  and  for  licenses,  viz.,  lrf.  for  each  sheep,  and 
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(>d.  for  every  head  of  cattle  per  annum.  For  a  pasturing  license,  10i.  6 d.  a-year  is  paid;  and  for 
an  occupation  license,  which  gives  permission  to  build  on  Crown  Lands,  5/.  ^ 


Census  Returns  of  South  Australia,  April,  1846. 


NUMBER  OF  EACH  AGE. 

Males.— Under  two  years  of  age,  1019;  two  and  under  seven,  2143  j  seven  and  under  four¬ 
teen,  1G06;  fourteen  and  under, twenty-one,  1088;  twenty-one  and  under  forty-five.  Gill;  forty- 
five  and  under  sixty,  G29;  sixty  and  upwards,  74. 

Females. — Under  two  years  of  age,  953  ;  two  and  under  seven,  2101';  seven  and  under  four¬ 
teen,  1460;  fourteen  and  under  twenty-one,  981  ;  twenty-one  and  under  forty-five,  3G9G;  forty- 
five  and  under  sixty,  410 ;  sixty  and  upwards,  49. 

MARRIED  OR  SINGLE. 

Mutes. — Married,  3847 ;  single,  8823. 

/Females. — Married,  3811;  single,  5839. 

No  census  has  been  taken  since  March,  1846,  since  which  time  the  number 
of  inhabitants  has  increased  more  than  one-half. 


Above  thirty-five  vessels,  carrying  on  an  average  250  free  emigrants,  sailed 
from  England  in  1848;  also  several  merchant  vessels,  each  of  which  took  some 
passengers.  Six  to  eight  emigrant  ships  sailed  from  Hamburg  and  Bremeji  in 
1849;  so  that  in  December,  1849,  the  population  of  South  Australia  will  amount 
to,  at  least,  50,000  Europeans. 

re’i.igion. 

Church  of  England,  11,945;  Church  of  Scotland,  1958;  Lutheran  Church,  1524;  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodists,  2246;  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  28S8;  Roman  Catholics,  1049;  Jews,  58; 
Mahometans  or  Pagans,  52.  \ 

occupation. 

Land  proprietors,  merchants,  bankers,  and  stockholders,  1152;  clerks  and  overseers  to  the 
above,  1 62 ;  professional  persons,  109;  clerks  and  assistants  to  the  above,  35  ;  manufacturers, 
brewers,  millers,  82;  clerks  and  assistants  to  the  above,  46  ;  shopkeepers  and  other  retail  dealers, 
338  ;  clerks  and  assistants  to  the  above,  160;  brickmakers,  77;  bricklayers,  83  ;  smiths,  152; 
carpenters  and  joiners,  362;  masons,  92;  shoemakers,  225;  cabinet-makers,  24 ;  plasterers,  38; 
harness-makers,  19  ;  tailors,  62  ;  tanners,  19;  miners,  269  ;  sawyers  and  splitters,  240 ;  shepherds 
and  others  in  charge  of  sheep,  1 120  ;  stockmen  arid  others  in  charge  of  cattle,  215  ;  carriers  and 
their  assistants,  134;  gardeners,  farm-servants,  and  persens  employed  in  agriculture,  1492; 
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mariners  and  fishermen,  85  ;  domestic  servants,  818 ;  labourers  not  included  in  the  above  defini¬ 
tions,  72C  ;  all  other  persons  not  included  in  the  above,  13,993. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  -there  were  in  all  no  less  than  fifty-three  places  of  worship, 
adapted  to  contain  9700  persons,  and  eighty-six  schools,  of  which  thirty-two  were  Sunday  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  1920  scholars  ;  and  the  remaining  fifty-four  were  ordinary  schools, 
at  which  classical  and  the  usual  branches  of  education  were  taught  to  an  average  number  of  2127 

PUBLIC-HOOSES. 

The  number  of  public-houses  in  the  province  in  1847  was  in  all  132;  of  which  sixty-one  were 
in  Adelaide,  five  at  the  Port  and  Albert  Town,  and  sixty-six  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

POST-OFFICE. 

The  comparative  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  passing  through  the  post-office  in  1844  and 
in  1847,  shows  the  striking  advancement  of  the  colony  : — 

N  umber  of  Office! .  11  25 


Newspapers...! . . !.’.’!!.'.  Ol’.OIS  123^12 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Australia  are  considered  excellent.  Mr.  Hewett, 
an  intelligent  farmer,  who  emigrated  from  Devonshire,  and  occupies  a  farm  of 
160  acres,  belraging  to  the  South  Australian  Company,  reports — 

With  regard  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  I  have  seen  three  harvests:  the  one  at  my 
arrival  was  gathering  in.  I  have  ploughed  and  reaped  two  years,  and  am  now  ploughing  the 
third.  There  are  three  distinct  soils— black,  red,  and  white ;  the  black  and  red  are  preferred. 
Many  of  the  flats  are  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  many  miles  long, 
with  no  timber;  at  other  places,  more  or  less,  large  gum-trees.  With  a  moderate  quantity  of 
rain,  they  are  full  of  beautiful  grass  and  flowers.  Some  of  the  slopes  and  hills  contain  a  deep 
and  rich  soil  of  black  and  red  loam,  with  more  or  less  timber.  Lucerne  grows  natural, and  in  the 
broken-up  land  many  of  the  English  weeds  are  making  their  appearance.  Swedish  turnips  and 
mangel-wurzel  grow  well.  ,j  - 

Corn,  the  great  staff  of  life,  grows  well.  Where  the  land  is  ploughed  deep,  and  sown  in  season, 
the  corn  grows  long  and  strong,  both  in  stalk  and  ear;  yet  it  doth  not  corn  as  well  as\l  have  seen 
^from  some  of  the  best  land  in  England  ;  but,  on  the  average,  much  better  and  more  quantity 
than  the  general  crops  in  Devon.  No  doubt  remains,  with  the  experienced  men  here,  of  the 
capabilities  of  this  colony  for  grain,  With  regard  to  cattle  and  sheep,  no  country  can  be  better  ; 
we  scarcely  hear  of  a  disorder  in  cattle. 

I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  I  fully  believe  that  this  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  one  of  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  countries  in  the  world. 

All  accounts  concur  in  giving  the  most  decidedly  favourable  representations 
on  this  subject. 

The  extreme  heat  has  been  seldom  above  100  deg.  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade;  and 
in  no  instance  has  it  exceeded  106  deg.  The  lowest  temperature  in  Adelaide  has 
been  43  deg.,  but  in  some  districts  of  the  hill-country  it  has  at  times  been  rather 
under  32  deg.,  as  ice  has  been  seen,  although  very  rarely.  The  usual  mean  tem¬ 
perature  is  67  deg.  . 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
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Manufactures. 


Pastures.- — The  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  actually  paying  assessment  for  depastur¬ 
ing  on  the  public  lands,  is  given  below.  It  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  the  actual  number  of  these 
descriptions  of  stock  in  the  province,  as  the  returns  in  tins  respect  are  notoriously  defective,  and 
none  depasturing  on  purchased  lands  are  included.  From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain, 
the  number  of  horses  and  cattle  may  be  doubled,  and  about  300,000  added  to  the  last  year’s' 
return  of  sheep. 


HORSES,  CATTI.E,  AND  SHEEP. 


Horses  above  the  age  of  six  monlhs . 

Horned  cattle  above  the  age  of  six  months. 
Sheep*  including  weaned  lambs . 


902  1,705 

355^689  78011 


The  prices  of  agricultural  produc 


Commissariat  return  of  prices  actually  paid : — 


1845— Brea 

I84G— Brel-,  .. _ 

1847-Bread,  ljd.  pf 


Id.  per  lb. ;  fresh  meat,  ljd.  per  lb. 

13-lGd.  and  1  3-1  Cd.  per  lb. ;  fie.«h  meat,  lid.  and  2 
”J  -id  ljd.  per  lb. ;  fre«b  meab  2|d.  per  lb. 

:r  lb. ;  fresh  — — -  "■ 


3-IGd.  per  lb. 

lh2id*Tper  !,r  1 

Official  Return  of  the  Mines  in  South  Australia  at  the  close  of  the  Year  1847. 
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Mine- Shake-list,  1847. 


NAME  OP  MINE  OU  COMPANY. 


Scares.  |  Capital. 


Mount  Remarkable... 


Greenock  Creek, 

Montncute . . 

Paring*  property. 


,inco)n  at  200  per  cent  premium. 


100,000 


10,000  0 

0  10 

2,000  0 


Ordinary  Revenue  for  the  Years  1844,  1847,  and  1850. 
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Estimate  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Colonml  Government  of  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  for  the  Year  ending  31st  MarQij  1850. 


Piiic*  and  fees  of  courts  ofjusticc  and  public  offices 


Storage  ol  gunpowder 
City  rates 

Pilotage,  harbour  dues,  ai 


Supplementary  Estimates  added  to  Fixed  Expenditure  for  1848-9. 


Public  works  and  improvement*  (additional)  and  £400  m 


Summary  of  Estimates  of  Expenditure  for  the  Year  1849-50. 


Governor's . 

Council!* . 

Colonial  secretary's  department. 


Total  salaries  and  contingencies. .. 

Public  works  and  improvements . 

Supplementary  estimates . 


3  Commerce. — The  Imports  for  the  following  years  were  as  under: — 
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Return  of  Exports  of  South  Australia  for  1847  and  1850. 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  territory  of  Western  Australia,  founded  June  1,  1829,  includes  all  that 
portion  of  New  Holland  which  is  situated  to  the  westward  of  129  deg.  of  east 
longitude,  extending  from  Cape  Londonderry,  in  latitude  13  deg.  44  min.  south, 
to  West  Cape  Horne,  in  latitude  35  deg.  8  min.  south;  and  from  Hartog’s 
Island,  in  longitude  112  deg.  52  min.  east,  to  129  deg.  east,  reckoning  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.  Its  greatest  length  is  1280  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  800  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  name  of  Zwaanen  Riviere  was  given 
to  it  by  Yearning,  a  Dutch  navigator,  January  5,  1697.  Perth  is  the  capital 
and  seat  of  government. 

KING  GEORGE’S  SOUND. 

King  George’s  Sound  was  discovered  by  Captain  Vancouver  in  1?91.  It 
is  situated  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Western  Australia.  It  was  occupied  by 
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a  detachment  of  troops  -and  convicts  from  Sydney  in  1826,  but  it  lias  been 
attached  to  Western  Australia..  It  possesses  locally  all  the  advantages  of  a  good 
harbour;  its  position  being,  however,  to  the  eastward  and  to  leeward  of  Cape 
Lceuwin,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  strong  westerly  gales  prevail,  this  circumstance 
detracts  from  its  usefulness  as  a  port.  The  colony  of  Western  Australia  has  not 
made  a  rapid  progress,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statements;  but  its  soil 
and  climate  would  justify  us  in  concluding,  that  it  must  eventually  become  a 
valuable  settlement,  j 


Comparative  View  of  the=Stato  and  Condition  of  the  Colony  from  1832  to  1850. 


Under  other  heads  there  has  been  a  falling  off: — 


This  return,  with  some  very  trifling  exceptions,  answers  for  the  amount  of 
tonnage  of  the  ships  for  the  same  period  entered  outwards  : — 


The 


r  YEARS.-  Value. 


With  respect  to  the  population,  the  governor  reports,  in  1847,  “that  its  in¬ 
crease  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  excess  of  births  otcr  deaths.  On  this 
subject  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  there  are  numbers  of  thcTiborigines  more 
or  less  regularly  in  the  employ  of  the  settlers.  In  the  towns  they  are  chiefly 
useful  in  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water,  and  other  domestic  services;  by 
which  they  are  enabled,  by  the  labour  of  an  hour  or  two,  to  procure  sufficient 
food  for  the  day.  In  the  country,  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  bush,  and 
their  sagacity  in  tracking  animals  which  may  have  strayed,  render  them  value 
able  as  herdsmen.  They  are  also,  in  the  absence  of  other  labour,  occasionally 
very  useful  in  reaping.  In  one  district  of  the  colony,  during  last  harvest,  a 
VOL.  v.  M 
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band  went  from  farm  to  farm,  assisting  the  settlers  in  reaping  and  housing  the 
crops.” 

The  intercourse  between  Western  Australia  and  New  South  Wales  is  stated 
to  be  as  unfrequent  as  with  England. 

There  are  places  of  worship  and  schools  at  the  towns  or  settlements  of 
.Perth,  Fremantle,  Middle-  Swan,  Guildford,  Upper  Swan,  York,  Busselton, 
Bunbury,  Picton,  and  Albany. 

Trade. — The  principal  increase  of  exports  has  arisen  under  the  head  of  wool. 

A  new  article  of  export  lias  been  found  in  the  sandal-wood  of  this  colony,  which  grows  in  the 
country  beyond  the  Darling  range,  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from_  the  coast,  and  though 
somewhat  thinly  scattered,  nevertheless  extends  over  a  large  tract  of  country;  and  may  he  pro¬ 
cured  in  considerable  quantities.  The  settlers  bring  it  to  the  seap'ort,  at  a  cost  of  from  61.  to 
8/.  per  ton  weight,  to  the  merchants,  who,  in  their  turn,  have  disposed  of  it  to  masters  of  vessels 
at  12 /.  per  ton.  It  is,  however,  understood  to  sell  at  Hong  Kong  and  in  the  Chinese  markets 
for  30/.  per  ton.  Since  .its  value  lias  been  ascertained,  the  settlers  have  reaped  considerable 
benefit  from  this  article,  as  it  is  notv  readily  purchased  by  tile  merchants,  or  taken  in  exchange 
for  stores.  In  the  list  of  exports  32  tons  only  appear,  hut  a  considerable  quantity  lias  been  col¬ 
lecting,  and  the  impoitancc  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  colony’s  affairs,  the  commerce  in 
this  article  lias  assumed,  will  he  readily  perceived  from  the  fact  that  in  another  week  about  250 
tons  will  have  been  shipped  since  the  beginning  of  1847,  and  it  is  expected  that  500  tons  will 
be  exported  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year. 

During  the  past  year,  also,  a  part  of  the  timber  contracts  to  he  supplied  forTlcr  Majesty’s 
dockyard  at  Chatham  was  prepared,  hut  could  not  he  shipped  until  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  (1817).  The  quality  of  this  shipment  was  said  to  he  excellent. 

The  want  of  a  convenient  and  safe  harbour  for  the  shipment  of  naval  timber,  led  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  portion  of  Mangle’s  Bay,  in  front  of  the  reserved  town  site  of  Itqgkingham.  This 
anchorage,  which  is  distant  about  twelve  miles  from  the  port  of  Fremantle,  is  sheltered  from 
every  wind,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  burthen  may  he  loaded  with  naval  timber  with  facility  from 
a  short  jetty,  which  is  intended  to  he  run  out  into  deep  water.  The  town  site  of  Rockingham 
has  since  been  surveyed  and  laid  out,  and  a  portion  of  it  thrown  open  for  location  to  the  public. 
Allotments  of  five  acres  each,  on  the  beach,  in  front  of  the  town  site,  have  been  reserved,  but 
are  intended  to  he  leased  to  the  public  at  61.  per  annum.  With  the  view  of  encouraging  the 
immediate  commencement  of  so  desirable  a  location,  I  have  for  the  present  year.considerably 
reduced  the  price  of  town  allotments,  directing  them  to  he  offered  at  61.  and  10/.  each.  In 
order  to  improve  the  town,  and  to  facilitate  the  shipment  of  the  timber  which  abounds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  have  directed  half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  town  lots  to  be  expended  in 
the  erection  of  a  jetty,  and  in  the  construction  of  a  road  leading  thence  into  the  interior. 

Agriculture. — Sheep  and  cattle  are  steadily  increasing. 

There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  although 
the  settlers  in  some  of  the  districts  are  suffering  severely  from  the  want  of 
labour.  The  total  number  of  acres  cultivated  in  1846,  57f57£;  299£  were 
devoted  to  the  vine  and  olive,  which  are  everywhere  found  to  grow  with 
great  luxuriance,  and  from  the  former  of  which  the  settlers  have  manufactured 
a  very  agreeable  wine,  which,  on  some  farms,  to  a  great  degree,  lias  superseded 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  The  settlers  in  the  York  district  have  paid  increased 
attention  to  the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle;  and  the  improvement  of  the  district 
and  the  prospects  of  the  settlers  are  reported  to  be  steadily  progressing. 

Mines  and  Fisheries. — The  whale  fishery /has  been  successfully  prosecuted  during  the  year 
184G  in  the  bays  of  the  colony,  and  oil  and  hone  have  been  taken  to  the  amount  of  4795/.  In 
1848,  oil  and  hone  to  the  value  of  4000/.  were  exported. 

As  yet  no  mines  containing  metalliferous  ores  have  been  ascertained  to  exist  of  any  value. 
Indications  have  been  discovered  of  lead,  copper,  and  zinc,  on  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  Canning  River.  Specimens  of  copper  have  also  been  forwarded  to  England,  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  tile  ore,  before  any  steps  are  taken  to  work  it. 

A  considerable  bed  of  coal  was  discovered  cropping  out  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Irwin,  in 
seams  of  from  four  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  of  excellent  quality.  The.Irwin  is  nearly  200  miles 
north  of  Perth,  and  the  distance  of  the  bed  of  coal  from  the  sea-coast  is  about  thirty-nine  miles. 
With  the  exception  of  the  distance,  there  is  no  material  obstacle  to  the  shipment  of  the  coal  j 
but  from  the  dip  of  the  seam,  however,  and  the  existence  in  some  parts  of  the  adjacent  coast  of 
the  same  sort  of  red  sandstone  that  is  found  above  the  coal,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  it  may  be 
found  re-appearing  at  a  more  convenient  distance.  Champion  Bay,  in  that  neighbourhood,  affords 
shelter  for  vessels  during  greater  part  of  the  year ;  and  south  of  the  point  which  forms  that  bay, 
there  is  a  small  harbour  protected  by  a  natural  jetty,  completely  sheltered  at  all  seasons,  having 
twelve  feet  water  on  the.  bar.  This  harbour  has  been  identified  with  Port  Grey.  Within  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Champion  Bay,  lies  the  commencement  of  a-fine  tract  of  grassy 
land,  of  not  less  than  100,000  acres.  This  portion  of  the  colony  was  traversed  by  Captain  Grey, 
and  was  by  him  named  the  province  of  Victoria  ;  and  is  described,  in  his  journal,  as  the  most 
fertile  district  of  North-Western  Australia..' 

The  introduction  of  labour  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  settlers.  I  have  directed 
the  colonial  schooner  to  proceed  to  Singapore,  to  procure  thence  a  supply  of  Chinese  labourers. 

EXTRACTED  FROM  A  REl'ORT  OF  THE  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

"We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  crops  of  last  harvest  were  not  so  short  as  had 
been  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of  rain  j  and  where  they  had  been  sown  it: 
time,  say  April  or  May,  were  as  productive  as  those  of  any  former  year.  We  trust  that  this 
most  satisfactory  proof  of  tlfe  great  advantage  of  early  sowing  will  induce  our  brother  settlers  to 
get  in  their  corn  much  earlier  than  is  the  general  custom  of  this  district.  The  sample  has  in  general 
been  good,  and  in  consequence  of  using  blue-stone  as  a  pickle,  little  or  no  smut  has  been  seen. 

“  Sheep,  we  regret  to  say,  are  not  in  such  good  condition  ns  they  have  been  in  former  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  dry  weather,  but  still  keep  on  steadily  increasing.  Our 
exports  of  fat  sheep  have  been  small,  through  the  great  absence  of  shipping  to  carry  them  away, 
though  profitable  markets  have  been  within  a  few  weeks'  sail  of  us.  In  no  way  does  the  settler 
suffer  more  than  from  the  great  want  of  shipping  enterprise  among  the  merchants  or  traders  here. 
Our  last  clip  has  been  rather  light  in  comparison  with  former  years,  but  well  got  up,  and  wc  trust 
that  our  wool-growers  will  still  continue  to  improve  in  this  most  essential  point. 

“The  numerous  dogs  of  European  breed  in  ^possession  of  the  natives,  are  now  become  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  and  apprehension  to  the  flock-owners,  and  if  something  is  not  done  to 
check  this  evil  in  time,  it  will  get  beyond  control. 

“  We  suggested  in  our  last  year’s  report,  that  something  ought  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  prevent  persons  from  setting  fire  to  the  bush  or  grass,  as  such  serious  losses  had 
occurred  to  several  persons  at  harvest  time  ;  but  we  regret  to  find  that  as  yet  no  efficient  steps 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  serious  evil.  Very  great  difficulty  is  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  flock-owners  in  procuring  shepherds,  and  we  earnestly  hope  something  will  be  done 
to  procure  an  importation  of  labour  as  speedily  as  possible. 

“  Horned  cattle,  we  are  happy  to' sayTare  daily  improving;  the  breeders  now  finding  it  their 
advantage  to  purchase  or  hire  well-bred  bulls,  high-bred  cattle  being  the  best  for  the  dairy,  and 
being  fit  for  the  butcher  at  an  early  age.” 

van  diemen’s  land,  or  Tasmania. 

„  Van  Diemen’s  Land  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1G42,  but  it  has  received 
its  name  from  Van  Diemen,  a  Dutch  governor  at  Batavia.  It  is  separated  from 
Australia  by  Bass’s  Strait;  and  is  situated  between  latitudes  41  deg.  20  min. 
south,  and  longitudes  144  deg.  40  min.  and  148  deg.  20  min.  east;  length,  about 
220  miles;  breadth,  150  miles;  area,  about  24,000  square  miles  =  15,000,000 
acres,  or  a  little  more  than  the  area  of  Scotland.  In  1803  it  was  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  England.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  there  are  many 
districts  which  are  sterile,  and, occupied  by  high  mountains.  There  are  numerous 
bays  and  excellent  harbours.  Hobart  Town  and  Lawrence  Town  are  the  principal 
towns,  between  which  We)  excellent  roads;  and  stage-coaches  run  as  fast  and  as 
regularly  as  theyqdid^in^England  before  the  construction  of  railways. 
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Rbturns  of  the  Population  from  the  First  Settlement  of  the  Colony. 


CONVICTS. 


1 1,517 
iej3f>4  | 


Population,  Births,  Marriages,  Deaths,  &c.,  in  1835. 


DISTRICTS. 


V 


Males.  Females. 


Hobart  Town. 
Launceston... 
Richmond... 
Jvewr  Norfolk. 


Kothwell... 

Hamilton... 

Wcstbury... 


Flioder'a  Island  . . 


Convicts  employed  lr 


number,  number. 


The  following  are  the  results  of  the  population  returns  for  the  years  1841  and  1842. 
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RELIGION  S. 


cyan  Motliodists.. . 


PROFESSIONS,  TRADES,  & 


Landed  Proprietors,  Himkei 
*  and  Professional  persons. 

lopkeepers . . 

eebanics . . 


A  large  number  of  the  male  prisoners,  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  leave  the  island  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  the  neighbouring  settlements,  where  they  hope  their  former  state  of  bondage 
may  be  unknown. 

The  following  enumeration  of  houses  shows  a  progressive  increase  : — 


Comparing  the  free  and  convict  population  at  the  periods  of.  1842  and,  1847,. 
the  account  stands  thus : — 


FREE  CLASS. 
.  10,208  I  Males 


Total  .  .  .  ..  32,815 1  Total  . 

or  difference  of  10,195,  being  an  increase  of  33  per  cent. 


CONVICT  CLASS. 

1842.  1847. 

Male.  .....  15,115  I  Males  .....  20,087 

Females  .  .  .  ■  .  2,275  Females  .  .  .  .  .  3,501 

Total  .  .  .  17,390  1  Total  .  .  .  ■  .  24,188 

or  difference  of  6798,  being  an  increase  of  39  per  cent. 

The  military  and  aborigines  are  excluded  in  this  calculation.  Deducting 
from  the  above  totals  of  the  “  free  ”  those  who  have  emerged  from  the  convict 
class,  it  stands  thus : — 

nave* been  convicts 

Females  . 

Have  been  eouyicts 


32,21 1 
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Male 

Piitn 


Summary  of  Convicts  which  have  Arrived  s 

;tH  under  tho  old  class,  wbicli  arrived  in  Van  Diemen's  Lar 

tion  class,  from  Juno  1810  to  March  184r 

of  leave  class,  from  September  1847  to  J  uly  1848  . 


Grand  Total  ...  .  .  60,818 


Account  of  the  Population  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  according1  to  the  Ceusus  taken  on 
31st  December,  1347. 

Free. _ Born  in  the  colony — Males,  9138;  females,  9217:  total,  18,355.  Increase  since  last 

census  (1842),  5931. — Free  emigrants — Males,  7391  ;  females,  6427:  total,  13,818.  Decrease 
since  last  census  (1842),  674.— Prisoners  who  have  become  free— Males,  8832;  females,  2687 : 
total,  1 1,519.  Increase  since  last  census  (1842),  1647. 

Convicts. — Holding  tickets  of  leave— Males,  4749;  females,  965  :  total,  5714.  Increase  since 
last  census  (1842),  2246.  In  government  employment — Males,  8660;  females,  1098  :  total,  9758. 
Decrease  since  last  census  (1842),  2158.  In  private  assignment — Males,  7278 ;  females,  1 438  : 
total  8716.  Increase  since  last  census  ( 1842),  3768. 

Military. — Males,  1765;  females,  481  :  total,  2246.  Increase  since  last  census  (1842),  815. 
Abort "incs. — Males,  15;  females,  23  :  total,  38.  Decrease  since  last  census  (1842), 13. 
Total— Males,  47,828 ;  females,  22,336—70,164.  Increase  since  last,  census  (1842),  14>107  ; 
decrease,  2845 :  total  increase,  11,262. 

Return  of  the  Ages  of  64,179  Persons,  as  ascertained  by  the  Census  taken  on  31st 
December,  1847. 


Average  Rate  of -Wages  tortile  following  classes  of  Mechanics  throughout  the  Colony 
during  tho  Year  1847 ;  as  ascertained  from  Returns  furnished  by  the  several'  Police 
Magistrates.  -  . 

Per  Diem,  without  Board  and  Lodging. — Bricklayers,  4s.  1  Irf. ;  joiners,  4s.  llr/.;  carpenters, 
4s.  1  Or/. ;  masons,  4s.  I  Orf. ;  plasterers,  4s.  Id. ;  painters,  4s.  Sd. ;  plumbers,  4s.  8r/.’ ;  quarrymen,  3s. 

Return  of  Manufactories  and  Trades  in  operation  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land  -on  the  31st 
December,  1847  ;  as  ascertained  from  Returns  furnished  by  tho  several  Police  Magis¬ 
trates. 

Agricultural  implement  makers,  76  ;  breweries,  46  ;  candle  manufactories,  15  ;  cooperages,  18 ; 
coach  manufactories,  7;  dyers,  4;  engineers,  10;  follmongcrs,  29;  foundries,  7;  furriers,  6; 
mast  and  block  makers,  2;  mills,  80;  potteries,  3 ;  printing  offices,  10;  rope  manufactories,  6 ; 
sail  makers,  4  ;  saw  mills,  3  ;  shipwrights,  16  ;  tanners,  44  ;  wool-staplers,  3. 
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Number  of  Acres  in  Crop,  nature  of  cacli  Crop,  Amount  of  the  Return  of  Produce,  and 
the  Average  Price,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  from  1828  to  1850. 


YEAR 

S  Wheat. 

H  uahels. 

Average 

Bnrloy 

Bushels 

Average 

as 

18,755 

Bushels. 

Averag 

Pon,. 

Bushels 

Average 

N?57 

60*81*3 

03,734 

72^53 

03,807 

No. 

350*, 000 
390,000 

30!)!s09 

795,303 

80,924 

n  to  '  o 

2^880 

4*010 

7,5*99 

13)495 
»)s95 
13*, 8  70 

lsl*l40 

149,500 

107)548 

ii 

No. 

34,100 

OfcUKM 

100, 000 
121,526 

236>58 

230)786 

5  G 

*2  6 

738 

8N"‘ 

10,000 

•j  j 

YEAR 

S  Beau* 

Bshls 

Average 

Potn 

•  Ton.. 

\vcrage 

Price. 

Turnips 

Ton.. 

Hay 

Tons. 

Average 

Bushels  1 

Toni, 

l 

No. 

08 

)80 

%  io  Ii 

o  :s  s 

0  *7  fl 
0  10  0 

-0 — 8 — 0. 

No. 

2M 
2, or, 
4,58 

2,C7' 

3,97 

ri 

No._ 

l.*920 

Si 

£  s. 

II 

y 

982, ’ris 

!)*29l)799 

! 

No. 

nvio 

37.332  . 

HialooS 

71/JM 

Total  Number  of  Acres  under  Cultivation  jn  each  Ye; 


,  183(5  to  1850,  were^as  follows : 
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An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports,  in  Pounds  Sterling’,  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
from  1824  to  1851. 


COUNTRIES.  j 

;  IK,.,  ; 

j  1823  j  ,827  J 

[  ,823  {  ,823  |  ,8,0  | 

,83, 

1832 

Croat  Britain . I 

British  l\i*.sesaions..| 

X  1 

mi, non  j 

X 

5o,o;w 

->£~ 

30, *481* 

X  I 

57,008 

£ 

170,300 

77»52!J 

■sfe? 

"Tilts." 

Foreign  States . j 

2,000  ! 

!l,SI0 

.  2,289 

4,007 

18,2!U 

8,500 

11,720 

7,002 

Toth . 1 

1*2.000  HK.IGI  | 

Oil,  71 

152 

.027  1 

1  2. 

41,382  ■ 

272,180  ! 

255,208 

208,774  ! 

302,000 

COUNTHIRS. 

!  1833  |  183 1 

8  3  3 

.838  1837  |  ,838  1 

,833 

,840 

,84, 

Croat  Britain . 

United  Staton . 

Foreign  States . 

|  25sf;itM 
80,80(1 

!  ?i k 

i  i'.iat 

13,  WJ 

X 

403,870 

$£  1 

!  x 

[  301,801 
j  158,074 

12,377  I 

II 

737,251 

2!  7,033 

24’08I 

Totu. . . 

302, Silt  470,017 

783,015 

1  55fi 

(,240  1 

1  563,144 

740,887 

851,081 

COUNTRIES. 

|  .8-13 

IBM 

18.13  | 

.818 

,817 

18,8 

1813 

,850 

1851 

Great  Britain . 

United  States . 

Foreign  States . 

|  ^  X^ 

LtTlil 

1112, 'sitti  | 
|  30^703 

X 

303,007 

22,335  J 

37  M120 ' 

22,505  j 

X 

517,780 

X 

X 

X 

£ 

Totm . 

'  .387, .133 

'70.7,200  ' 

'  412,088 

1  320,332  1  531,238 

1  724,533 1  I  1 

Exports. 


The  official  returns  do  not  enable  us  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  preceding 
tables. 
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Number  of  Ships  arrived  and  departed  at  the  Ports  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  : — 


YEARS. 

J! 

R  R 

V  K  D 

Great 

Britain. 

1  British  Colonics. 

|  United  States. 

|  Foreign  Status. 

1  Total. 

Ships. 

Tona. 

Sliipa. 

Tons. 

Sliips. 

Tons. 

I  Ships.  I  Tons. 

Ship-. 

.  Tons. 

IH’1 

number. 

number. 
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number. 

liumbcr. 
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fo 

ns 

1 

Hi 

5 

‘i 

1 

|| 

41 

'sat 

33 

ail 

I,1,*®1* 

16 

4,055 

im 

ao’r.si 

50 

In 

14.97'J 

2 

i« 

31 ,724 

48 

10,527 

94 

la/iiu 

2 

733 

G 

EII7 

Iso 

ad’lrf 

GO 

10,700 

222 

35,712 

3 

‘osi 

‘j 

00', n 

121 

i’Jf,1:! 

181) 

:: 

” 
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•Mjo 

357 

•loio32 

■7 

2117 

32 

0.7IG 

Z 

Hu.’lu.t 

?8UM 

’•2 

M 

02,5(0 

1810 . 

1848 . 

1850 . 

4? 

Si 

til 

Si 

5 

Si 

ii 

I) 

E  P  A 

R  T  E 

YEARS. 

"Great  1 

Iritain. 

British  Colouies. 

United  Stales. 

Foreign  States. 

Total. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Sllips. 

Tons. 

Sllips. 

Ions. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1821 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

;«•  • 

■ 

2  pi 

M 

luWjr 

:: 

? 

4G7 

35 

50 

•5" 

J™ 
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Si? 
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s 

SiS? 

iiii 

Hi 

'l.io 

SS 

■; 

iV 

J 

m 

do';!™ 

6,880 

i4.i' 

•13,6,0 

:: 

‘led 

18.10::::.'.' 

•• 

:: 

JU3 

77  55G 

22 

olm 

l 

IS 

i 

S3 

IS? 

!_■ 

iS«:::::: 

20 

r'iicf 

'nr 

ry'Jitu1 

•• 

33 

in,30? 

■m;. 

73*75G 

Isii::::;: 

2? 

!i’:!oo2 

a'.a 

SW8 

,058,457 

s 

IgIm" 

Hi 

sis 

A  Return  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  belonging  to  the  Hurts  of  Van  Diemen’s 
_ _ _ Land,  from  1824  to  1S50. 


YEARS. 


Hobart  Town. 


Launceston. 


Tons. 
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A  Return  of  tho  Shipping  and  Fisheries,  and  their  Value,  belonging  to  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  from  1828  to  1835,  inclusively. 


YEAR  S. 

burthen. 

Ship.. 

Ton.. 

Value. 

IH  |fi . 

number. 

number. 

498 

8?  i 

number. 

35  j 

number, 

li.'ifis 

3  3  >19 

Nu.MnER_of  Vessels  employed  in  Coasting  Trade  between  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston. 


OUTWARDS. 


Note.— The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries  are  exclusive  of  boats. 


•  In  1838,  999  hales  of  wool,  value  XlG.ias  were  exported,  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales,  not  included'in  the 


In  1811  there  were  13,227  bales  of  wool,  6124  tuns  of  oil,  152  tons  of’ whalebone,  and  644 
tons  of  bark,  exported,  of  the  value  of  356,810/.  s  in  1844,  the  quantity  was  15,575  bales  of 
wool,  J963  tuns  of  oil,  643  tons  of  whalebone,  and  630  tons  of  bark,  of  the  value  of  234,242/. 

A  Return  showing  the  Thirteen  chief  Articles  Imported  and  Exported  from  Van  Diemen’s 
■  Land  in  1841  and  1844. 
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Imports  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  duriner  the  Year  endimr  5th  Jammrv.  1848 


Exports  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  during  tiio  Year  endinor  5th  .Tnnnnrv  1848 


17  2  DRITISn  COLONIES  IN  AFRICA  AND  ASIA. 

Value  of  Imports  into,  and  Exports  from,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  at  the  Ports  of  Hobart 
Town  and  Launceston,  in  1847. 


Account  of  the  Staple,  Articles  the  Produce  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  exported  in  the 
Years  ending  January  5,  1847,  1848. 


Wharfage  Dues  received  at  the  Ports  of  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston,  and  Amount 
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TRADE  OF  HOBART  TOWN. 

The  whaling  ships  belo7iging  to  Hobart  Town  in  184S,  were — 3  from  70  To 
100  tons;  8  from  110  to  162  tons;  2  of  187  and  189  tons;  8  from  205  to 
251  tons;  8  from  257  to  above  300  tons ;  and  5  from  306  to  360  tons:  total, 
34  ships,  7951  tons,  961  men.  There  are  three  other  whalers  out  of  Hobart 
Town.  Other  ships  and  traders — 135  ships,  8531  tons,  833  nfen.  Hobart 
Town,  135;  traders,  S5. 


The  number  of  Vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Hobart  Town  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1849. 


During  the  year  1848  there  were  landed  in  Hobart  Town  from  the  whalers  of  the  port  043 
tuns  of  sperm  oil,  435  tuns  of  black  oil,  and  21  tons  15  cwt.  of  whalebone,  the  export  value  of 
which  amounted  to  51, GOU.  10s.  Sixteen  out  of  the  whalers  named  had  not  landed  any  oil  at 
Hobart  Town  during  1848,  many  of  whom  were  known  to  have  a  considerable  quantity  on  board ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  value  of  these  exports  for  the  year  1849  will  more  than 
double  that  of  1848. 

During  1848  there  were  exported  654  tuns  of  sperm  oil,  316  ditto  black  oil,  16  tons  of  whale¬ 
bone,  6898  bales  of  wool.  These  are  the  absolute  exports  to  31st  of  December  last  ;  but  they 
do  not  at  all  form  a  criterion  of  the  exports  of  the  wool  and  oil  of  the  season,  as.it  was  an  un¬ 
usually  late  one,  and  few  vessels  sailed  before  the  1st  of  January,  1849. 

Tiie  Imports  during  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1849,  were  — 


United  States  ....  3,515 

„  Foreign  States  .  .  .  .  20,377 


Total  ....  Silt, 150 

The  exports  during  the  same  year  were — 

To  Great  Britain  ....  255,027 

To  British  Colonics  .  ...  232, 71S 

To  Foreign  States  ....  2,530 

- - -  .  1 90,281 

Apparent  difference  against  tlic  colon  y  .  1 93,875 

The  number  of  Vessels  arrived  at  Hobart  Town  during  1848  was — 


V 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

From  Groat  Britain . 

„  Ilritinli  Colonies . 

number. 

„  Foreign  State* . 

„  From  United  States . 

02 

J  5,828 

Total . 

048 

90,883 

Number  of  mon  employed . 

7287  ■ 
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British  colonies  in  Africa  and  asia. 

Tiie  number  of  V  essels  sailed  from  Hobart  Town  during  1848 — 


|  VcmuK  j  Ton,.  1 

_ _ _ 

number.  number. 

17  0,G34 

70  UV'JG 

To  Hritish  Colonies . 

fi77  1  |  93,1188 

7901  | 

IIetukn  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Launceston 
during  the  Year  1845. 

Number  42;  Tonnage  3013. 


Return  of  the  Shipping  and  Fisheries,  with  their  Value,  and  of  the  Number  of  Vessels 
built  in  Launceston,  during  the  Year  1845. 

Vessels  built,  3  ;  tonnage,  140;  ships  employed,  2;  tons,  307;  value  of  fisheries,  4GOOL 


Return  of  the  Value  and  Quantity  of  Grain,  Flour,  Malt,  and  Bran,  Exported  from  Laun¬ 
ceston  during,  the  Year  ending  January  6,  1846. 


.  Ronnie*  States.  . 

Wheat . bushels 

H  ran . .  * 


number. 

io, fir, 2 


iitement  of  the  Net  Colonial  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 


Customs  Revenue  for  the  Years  ending  January  5,  1848,  to  1850. 


1848. 

|  1850. 

Hobart  Town.  Launceston. 

Hobart  Town. 

Laonceaton. 

Tobacco  . 

Ad  valorem . 

Tonnage  dues  . . . 

Light  dues . ? . 

Wharfage  dues . 

Giiand  Total  . 

£  s.  d.  £  i.  d. 

H,’lfi3  3  9  6,477  17  10 

14,204  4  10  j  3,723  0  A 

£  >.  d. 

. 

£  t.  d. 

\ 

80,708  15  a  |  20,424  0  11 

3,130  9  fl  |  1,395  ?  0 

5,033.  8  I  j  2,5G1  10  5 

55,772  3  10  |  28,085  11  4 
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Return  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  several  Banks  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
1842  and  1847. 


o  i  l  m  e  s. 


Commercial . 

Derwent* . 

Van  Diemen'S  Laud... 

Au*rraluHinu+ . 


37,0119  17 
7L050  2 


Van  Diemen's  Land... 


Archers,  Cillcs,  and  Co.  J  »• 


LIABILITIES. 


t  The  returns  from  this  bank  arc  nindc4ip  to  the  13th  October  in  each  year, 
i  The  Colonial  Bank  was  discontinued  in  1844,  and  Archers  in  18-13. 
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BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  AFRICA  AND  ASIA. 


Return  of  the  Amount  of  Deposits  in  the  several  Savings  Ranks,  during  the  Year-1847. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  islands  constituting  New  Zealand  are  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be¬ 
tween  latitude  34  deg.  25  min.  and  47  deg.  17  min.  south,  and  longitude  166  deg. 
5  min.  and  178  deg.  35  min.  east.  They  were' discovered  by  Tasman  in  1612, 
a  short  time  after  that  navigator  discove  -ed  Tasmania.  The  northern  island,  or 
New  Ulster,  is  about  520  miles  long,  aid  140  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is 
indented  by  bays  and  harbours,  and  veiy  unequal  in  .its  configuration.  The 
middle  island,  or  New  Munster,  is  about  580  miles  long,  and  from  100  to  160 
miles  broad.  Its  area  comprises  about  23,000,000  of  acres.  The  southern, 
named  New  Leinster,  is  about  thirty-eight  miles  broad  by  forty  long. 

The  islands  of  New  Zealand  possess  great  natural  advantages  of  soil,  climate, 
harbours,  and  good  timber.  The  masts  supplied  are  of  the  most  durable  quality; 
but  the  coniferous  trees  for  large  masts  and  spars  are  said  to  be  limited  to  a  few 
spots  of  these  islands. 

.  Tlic  natives  arc  a  spirited,  intelligent  race ;  cultivate  the  ground,  rear  hogs, 
and  are  expert  as  fishermen  on  board  the  English  or  American  whale  ships. 
New  Zealand  produces,  as  yet,  few  articles  which  can  bear  the  expense  of  being 
transported  to  England. 

The  settlements  of  New  Zealand  have  not  certainly  prospered  in  the  same 
degree  as  those  of  Australia.  They  were  first  attempted  by  private  individuals, 
then  by  government  and  by  the  New  Zealand  Company. 

Population  in  1846. — Europeans,  10,072,  of  whom  6222  are  males,  and 
3850  females  ;  natives,  12,337,  or  7401  males,  and  4934  females.  This  official 
statement,  if  correct,  exhibits  a  remarkable  disparity  between  the  sexes ;  and 
the  whole  number  bears  so  smkR^a  proportion  to  the  area,  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  islands  may  be  considered  desolate. 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE. 

In  the  general  tables  of  the  trade  of  Australasia,  annexed,  a  summary  of  the 
trade  of  each  year  will  be  found. 

In  the  year  1836  the  following  number  of  vessels  visited  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
then  the  principal  place:—  •  i 


.  NAVIGATION  ANI)  TRADE. 
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British  stilus  of  war . 

„  whaling  ships . 

„  trading  vessel* . 

New  South  Wales  whaling  ships.. 

„  trading  vessels., 

Van  Diemen's  Land  whaling  ships. 


Total  British  and  Colonial... 


Number. 

American  whaling  ships . *1i> 

„  trading  vessels .  a 

French  winding  ships .  3 

Tuhitim  trading  vessel .  1 


These  vessels  were  exclusive  of  small  craft  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

In  the  trade  betweejr  the  United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand  in  1841,  there 
were  employed  thirty-eight  vessels  of  15-556  tons,  which  sailed  for  New 
Zealand,  and  four  of  1584  tons,  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1838,  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  Zealand  only 
amounted  to  1095/.  Goods  were  before  supplied  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
In  1839,  23,459/.,  in  declared  value  of  British  manufactures,  were  shipped  from 
the  United  Kingdom  direct'  to  New  Zealand.  In  1843,  no  less  than  the  value 
of  95,247/.  was  exported — it  it  believed  at  a  loss — for  the  exports  fell  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  to  one-lialf;  and  in  1846  the  declared  value  was  only  53,724/.  See 
General  Tables  of  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  all  Parts 
of  the  World,  and  General  Tables  of  the  Trade  of  Australasia,  hereafter. 


Statement  of  the  Imports  into  Now  Zealand  in  the  Year  1846. 


! 

COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH] 
I,M  ROUTED. 

‘S?1 

Apparel 

Ber 

Ii’c 

Candles. 

Coffee. 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Cottc  n  V.  'inufiicturcs. 

Fntered  j 

by  Hie  At  Value. 

|  Value.  1  Value,  j 

Ouan. 

Qe  unity. 

Qua,,,  j  Q„uu. 

|  Quail.  |  Quantl.y.]  Value. 

Great  Hrituiu . . 

Germany . . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope . . 

British  Settlements  in  Australia 

Islands  in  the  South  Seas . . 

United  States  of  America . 1 

The  Fisheries . I 

Total....  j  vWle *£ 

£  i 

4,789 

17,2-lG 

t;  i 

lbs. 

l,t>8G 

lbs. 

"nil 

! 

=. 

3GI 

T  1 

'MS.  J  33.381  j 

1  52!  1  “SJ 

i  .'£™j  “ 

,  3,13 

COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH 
I M  ROUTED. 

Forth- 

all  Sorts. 

Mamifac- 

1  all  Sorts. 

dushery 

Millinery. 

Hardware 

Wn,^lln''i  j 

iiictures. 

Value. 

Value. 

Vat’-C. 

Value.  Quantity, 

Value. 

Great  Britain . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. . 

Dritiith  Settlements  in  Australia 

Isi.imlB  iu  tliu  South  Slum . 

Uni  ted  States  of  America . 

C3 

■:n  i 

3^8 

*07 

1598 

1 

37,no 

4«r 

!/  18 

to-m . { 

,30S  j 

■f  | 

4S39  | 

f-nr~ 
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Summary  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation '  of  the  British  Australasian  Colonies, 
condensed  from  the  Colonial  Office  Returns,  from  1827  to  1850. 
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BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  AERICA  AND  ASIA. 


EXPORTS  OF  WOOL  FROM  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES  AND  THE  CAPE  OF 
GOOD  HOPE. 


Under  a  new  colonial  system,  it  is  hoped  that  no  hostile  tariffs  will  be  en¬ 
forced  between  one  Australian  colony  and  another;  but  that  their  interchanges 
may  be  as  unrestricted  as  between  the  counties  in  England. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  customs  duties  levied  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  in  each  Australian  colony. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  £  J.  d. 


AN  DIEMEN'S 
of  . 

other  British  goods  free. 


per  gallon  0  9  0 


South  Australia. — This  colony  has  adopted  the  system  of  an  odious 
tariff,  although  the  duties  are  not  generally  high.  It  is  too  long  to  detail;  and 
it  will  no  doubt  soon  be  abolished.  On  manufactured  articles  the  duty  is 
generally  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  but  almost  every  article  of  food  and  drink  has 
a  duty  in  this  agricultural  colony.  Bread  and  biscuit,  butter  and  cheese,  3s. 
per  ewt.  1 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  UPTURNS  FOIt  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  PROVINCE  VICTORIA 
POPULATION. 


P  O  IM! 

A  T  1  0  N. 

Y  E  A  1!  S. 

Art 

alts. 

Male, 

Female. 

number. 

number. 

limnher. 

nui.iti.r. 

17S8 

in:! 

57.485 

ii.iigs 

•25,4;  6 

3.\474 

38, 1  JO  | 

3U.223  j 

42.2S7 
•ll.snn  ] 

Return  of  the  Increase  ami  Decrease  of  the  Population’ of  New  South  Wales  (including 
the  District  of  Port  Philip),  from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1848,  and  of  the 
Total  Number  on  the  latter  date. 


R.rturn  of  Assisted  and  Unassisted  Immigration,  during  the  s 
_  _ 1st  January,  18.38. 


Assisted  Immigrant*. 


Cost  of  their  Conveyance. 


Superintendent, 
Officers,  Over- 


Total  Number 
of  Assisted 
and  UiiiiSM-te-l 


1842,18.14,  and  1845,  Is  included  the  cost 
‘milligrams  who  arrived  in  the  years  1838, 
emigrants,  1022  ;  parage-money,  22,3.')8f. ; 
passage-iuuney,  G3,77 31.  Its.  Grf. 


.  .  .  ..  .  have  been  paid  out  of  colonial  funds  in  the  years  1841, 

of  the  emigrant’s  selection,  which  formed  part  of  the  contract.  Of  the 
following  numbers  were  similarly  admitted  i — 1838; 
,J  . .  *"  /'”7.  j  1840;  emigiauis,  3882: 


;  emigrants,  2814;  passage-in 
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Return  showing  the  Quantity  of  Land  in  Cultivation  (exclusive  of  Gardens  and  Orchards), 
in  New  South  Wales  (including  the  District  of  Port  Phillip),  from  the  Year  1838. 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards  in  the  Colony  of 
New  South  Wales  (including  the  District  of  Port  Phillip),  for  the  Year  1848. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  RETURNS. 
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Value  of  Articles  Imported  into  tlic  Sydney  District,  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
during  the  Year  1848. 


Value  of  Articles  Imported  into  the  Port  Phillip  District,  in  the  Colony  of  New  Sou 
Wales,  during  the  Year  1848. 


Value  of  Articles  Exported  from  the  Sydney  District,  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales 
during  the  Year  1848. 
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Value  of  Articles  Exported  from  tlie  District  of  Port  Phillip,  in  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  during  the  Year  1848. 


Vessels  engaged  in  the  Fisheries  that  have  visited  Port  Jackson,  distinguishing  those 
that  arc  Colonial. 


Establishments  of  ^'oollen,  Soap,  and  Tobacco  Manufactures  of  New  South  Walos 


during  the  following  Years. 


WOOLLEN. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Grain,  See.,  Imported  into  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  (in¬ 
cluding  the  ..District  of  Port  Phillip),  from  the  Year  1838. 


YKARS. 

Wheat. 

Ma,ae. 

Barley,^  Oats, 

Flour  and 

Ulce. 

Potatoes. 

Value. 

ISO 

|  Inutlicli*. 

.  205,701 

T 

"2: 

fi.DUJiin 

HI?-} 

I,G7H,*io8 

200, 288 

iZ 

£ 

112,387 

. | 

Is 

37,409  j 

Si 

942/)  82 

1227 

G3*76^ 
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Quantity  and  Value  of  Grain,  Ac.,  Exported  from  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales 
(including  the  District  of  1’ort  Phillip),  from  the  Year  1 8-13. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Butter  and  Cheese  Imported  into,  tint!  Exported  from,  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales  (including  the  District  of  Port  Phillip)  from  the  Year 
1843. 


Livf.  Stock  imported  into  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  (including  the  District  of 
- Port  Phillip),  from  the  Year  1838;  and  exported  from  the  same  place  from  1843. 


Lllnnu'il  Catilc. 


domed  Cattle.!  Sheep. 


Value  of  Salt  Meat,  Hides,  and  Leather,  imported  into  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales 
(including  the  District  of  Port  Phillip)  from  the  Year  1843. 


E  a  R  s. 


Value  of  Salt  Meat 
Imported. 
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Quantity  ami  Value  of  Salt  Meat  exported  from  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales 
(including  the  District  of  Port  Phillip)  from  the  Year  18-13. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Tallow  and  Baric  Exported  from  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales 
(including  the  District  of  Port  Phillip),  from  the  Year  1843. 


Y  15  A  II  S. 

Quantity  of  Tallow. 

Value. 

Quantity  of  Bark. 

Value. 

\til . 

f  I  ?  1 

£ 

1109  tons,  and  G casks. 
*2926$  tons,  and  '20  casks 

£ 

2256 

Quantity  and  Value  of  Timber  Imported  into  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  (including 
the  District  of  Port  Phillip),  from  the  Year  1843. 


Deal.. 

Otlicr  Timber. 

Sandal 

Saw., 

\V  rought. 

Shingles.  |  Laths. 

Baling. 

quantity. 

12,3*27 

f  10,457.'! 

UoioVf 

31,256 

quantity. 

1  Btiu' loads  } 

j  101,2*28  ft.“i 

|  108  loads  / 
r  (104,524  ft.  > 

1  541  loads  J 

1,255,569  ft.  1 

ft'. 

quantity.. 

quantity. 

^  3  loads.  ^ 
2,118,685 

r  1,485,000  *1 
<  and  > 

L  l&i  loads  J 
2,033,600 
4,199,000 

I  *3‘2o]90G 

number. 

500,000 

392,570 

675,742 

90 

415 
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Quantity  and  Value  of  Timber  Exported  from  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  (including 
the  District  of  Port  Phillip),  from  the  Year  1S38. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Oil,  &c.,  Exported  from  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  (includ¬ 
ing  the  District  of  Port  Phillip),  from  the  Year  1838. 


Number  of  Vessels  Built  and  Registered  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  (including 
the  District  of  Port  Phillip),  from  the  Year  1838. 
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Rf.turx  of  the  Amounts  received  from  the  Sale  of  Crown  Lands  and  Auction  Duty  in 
tile  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  (including  the  District  of  Port  Phillip-),  from  the 
Year  1838. 


isriauo 


hut  did  not  extend  to  lands  previously  ailVCr' 
ni  lucod  into  the  district  of  Port  Phillip. 


m  upset  price  or  |'2j. 


cup.  3fi,  with  ni) 
deposit  lull  hen 


imt  hid  for  at  the  opart  price. 

. .  1  *  '  r  imperial  parliament,  5  and  f>  Viet., 

•>n  and  not  bid  fur,  or  on  which  the 


•y  portions  put  up  to 


Number  and  Amount  of  Mortgages  on  Land  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  regis¬ 
tered  at  Sydney,  from  tile  Year  1838. 


YEAHS. 

I.eul  un  Town  I.ands.  j  l‘e,lt  j1"  (',mmtry  |  Lent  on  Town  and  j 

Totals. 

Morlgiiper. 

Amount.  Amount.  MortgaqeH. 

Amount. 

Mortgnpes. 

Amount. 

inn 

numhi-r. 

r.;,£-„„  j  '‘"Sjf-  rf  1  »«n>I>er. 

numher. 

£ 

IBS'.* . 

I  w 

11-2^:15  1  ai3  i.v.-it;  i  \\ 

4Clfi3<l 

318,818 

jjj1 

Si 

‘JhO.’hM  j  417  r.iinn  i  m 

,  514,741 
1,098,741 

!"u 

!  S  "■  i 

if,™ 

l.O.Vj/iKO 

I.V.'i . j 

il 

1 8,7»3 

liid 

_ .  1  Jwi  |  'S 

*w 

202j(HC 

i  _ _ r  1 _ '• 

_ 

Number  and  Amount  of  Mortgages  on  Land  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  regis¬ 
tered  at  Port  Phillip,  valued  from  the  Year  1838.  ’ 


l.ei.t  on  Town  Lamia. 


|  Amount. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  RETURNS. 
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Number  and  Amount  of  Preferable  Liens  on  Wool,  and  of  Mortgages  on  Live  Stock,  in 
the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  registered  at  Sydney,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Council,  7  Viet.,  No.  3,  September  15,  1843. 


YEARS. 

j  Preferable  Liens  on  Wool.  | 

|  Mortgages  on  Live  Stock. 

Number  of  1 
|  Liens.  | 

Number  of  j 
Sheep.  | 

Amount  of 

Number  of  j  Number  of 
Mortgages.  |  Sheep. 

Number  of 
Cattle. 

Number  of 

Amount 

1844 . l  139  j 

!84g'"!!!!!.’.’|  149 

lilii 

oo 

205 

*397,995 

W18,T,B 

81,073 

49,131 

45,578 

E, 

IIS 

When  any  sum  has  been  secured  both  by  a  lien  on  the  wool  and  by  n  mortgage  of  the  sheep,  the  amouut  has  been 
included  uuder  the  head  of  mortgages  only. 


Number  and  Amount  of  Preferable  Liens  on  Wool,  and  of  Mortgages  on  Live  Stock,  in 
the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  registered  at  Port  Phillip,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Council,  7  Viet.,  No.  3,  September  15,  1843. 


Preferable  Liens  on  Wool.  1 

Mortgages  on  Live  Stock. 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

A  nimint 

Liens. 

Shuup. 

Liens. 

Mortgnges. 

Sheep. 

1  Cattle. 

Heroes,  j 

Lint. 

1843 . 

9 

f9,9 

28 

37  378 

,,jn 

am 

2.fll3 

*  O  G6 

103:793 

1U84 

"l 

iJil^o 

‘s'us 

130 

'44, M3 

1840 . 

43 

284,202 

Jiivoo 

125 

03y!l)24 

22'm 

jjjjj 

iSvjm 

1848 . 

102 

819,823 

14G 

000,517 

34,409 
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SECTION  NXIII— BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  British  possessions  in  North  America  are,  the  islands  of  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Anticosti;  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Canadas;  the  region  of  Labrador;  and  the  ter¬ 
ritory  west  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  extending  to  the  Pacific,  north  of  a  parallel  settled 
by  recent  treaty  with  the  United  States,  of  49  deg.  north  latitude,  and  including 
Vancouver’s  Island.  The  Bermuda  Islands  are  also  frequently  included  with 
North  America,  instead  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

The  natural  aspect  of  British  America  presents,  along  the  Atlantic  coasts,  with 
hut  few  exceptions,  a  broken,  rugged  configuration ;  in  some  parts  thickly  wooded 
to  the  water’s  edge,  or  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  most  perpendicular  cliffs  ;  in 
others,  as  along  the  greater  part  .of  Newfoundland,  the  south-eastern  shores  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  whole  of  Labrador,  rocks,  with  dwarfish  trees  growing 
thinly  among  them,  predominate.  Within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  coast,  that  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  particular,  is  fertile  and  beautiful ;  and  the  features  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  the  greater  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
situated  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  soft,  luxuriant,  and  picturesque, 
with  trees  growing,  almost  uninterrupted,  along  the  coasts  and  over  the*  country. 

Along  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  to  several  miles 
above  Quebec,  the  lands  rise  into  hills  and  mountains.  On  passing  the  high 
lands  of  Lower  Canada  the  country  to  the  heights  of  Queenston,  on  each  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario,  is  low  and  fertile,  with  some  scattered 
exceptions  of  poor  soils. 

Tlie  great  chain  of  mountains,  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Alleglianies, 
rises  abruptly  out  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  Perce,  between  Bay  de  Chaleur 
and  Gaspe,  and,  following  nearly  the  course  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  until 
opposite- Quebec,  bends  to  the  southward,  and,  entering  the  United  States, 
divides  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  basin  of  the  Ohio.  The  mountains  of  North 
America  are  generally  covered  to  their  summits  with  trees,  and  magnificent 
forests  still  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabited  districts  of  the  British  pro¬ 
vinces. 

As  this  work  is  more  devoted  to  the  statistics  than  to  the  geography  of  the 
colonies,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  their  area,  resources,  and  population. 

A  brief  description,  however,  of  the  different  colonies  will  not  appear 
superfluous. 


CANADA. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CANADA. 

Canada  may  be  said  to  present  the  most  extraordinary  and  grand  con¬ 
figuration  of  any  country  in  the  world.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
vast  region,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  natural  features  of  its  lands  and  waters  exhibit  romantic  subli¬ 
mities  and  picturesque  beauties,  amidst  the  variety  and  grandeur  of  which  the 
imagination  wanders,  and  loses  itself,  luxuriating  among  boundless  forests,  mag¬ 
nificent  rivers,  vast  chains  of  mountains,  immense  lakes,  extensive  prairies,  and 
roaring  cataracts. 

The  mind,  on  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  occupied  under  impressions, 
and  with  ideas,  as  varied  as  they  are  great  and  interesting.  The  ocean-like 
width  of  this  mighty  river  where  it  joins  the  gulf, — the  great  distance  (about 
2500  miles)  between  its  vast  dcbouche  and  the  source  of  the  most  westerly  of  . 
t.s  streams, — the  numerous  lakes,  cataracts,  and  rivers,  which  form  its  ap¬ 
pendages, —  the  wide  and  important  regions,  exhibiting  mountains,  valleys, 
forests,  plains,  and  savannahs,  which  border  on  these  innumerable  lakes  and 
rivers, — their  natural  resources, — their  discovery  and  settlement,  and  the  vast 
field  thrown  open  in  consequence  for  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  capital  of 
mankind,  are  subjects  so  great,  and  so  fertile  in  materials  for  speculative  theories, 
as  well  as  practical  undertakings  and  gainful  pursuits,  that  the  imagination 
strives  in  vain  to  create  an  empire  so  grand  and  powerful  as  that  to  which  the 
energy  of  succeeding  generations  will  likely  raise  a  country  possessed  of  such 
vast  and  splendid  capabilities  as  those  of  the  Canadas.  The  St.  Lawrence  may 
certainly,  including  its  lakes,  tributaries,  vast  breadth,  and  the  quantity  of  fresh 
■water  it  discharges,  be  considered  the  largest  river  in  the  world.  From  Cape^ 
Chat,  100  miles  above  Cape  Rosier,  where  its  mouth  may  be  deemed  to  com¬ 
mence,  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  the  distance  is  2120  miles.  At  Cape 
Rosier  its  breadth  is  eighty  miles,  and  at  Cape  Chat  forty  miles;  at  Kamouraska, 
where  its  waters  are  brackish,  its  breadth  is  twenty  miles,  and  its  average  depth 
twelve  fathoms.  It  discharges  annually  to  the  sea  about*  4,277,880,000,000 
tons  of  fresh  water,  of  which  one  half  may  be  considered  melted  snow; 

The  natural  aspect,  configuration,  and  geological  structure  of  Canada,  exhibit 
the  greatest  diversity  of  appearance. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Gaspe  to  some  miles  above 
Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  the  ■whole  country  presents  high  mountains, 
valleys,  and  forests.  These  mountains  appear  as  high  as  any  of  the  Alleghany 
chain,  of  which  range  they  form  a  part. 

The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite,  in  vast  strata,  but  sometimes  in  boulders 
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on  the  surface.  Other  rocks  also  occur,  chiefly  detached.  Numerous  streams 
and  rivers  roll  from  the  northern  mountains  over  rugged  channels,  or  foam  over 
precipices,  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  are  plentifully  frequented  by  the  finest 
salmon. 

To  the  east  of  the  river  Saghuny,  except  in  the  bogs  or  marshes,  rocks 
obtrude  between  the  trees  over  all  parts  of  the  surface.  Although  the  country 
is  generally  covered  with  wood,  yet  the  trees  are  far  from  attaining  the  size  of 
those  on  the  south  coast. 

As  we  approach  Quebec,  a  reddish  or  dark  clay  slate  appears  as  the  prevail* 
ing  rock,  and  it  forms  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Kingston  and  Niagara. 
Boulders  of  granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  syenite,  trap,  and  marble,  occur  as 
detached  rocks  in  the  same  extensive  region. 

Above  the  Rapids  of  Richelieu,  the  mountains  commence  retreating  fo  the 
south  and  north,  and  a  flat  country  prevails,  until  we  reach  Queenston  Heights. 
The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the  low  lands  is  apparently  of  aUuvial  formation  ; 
and  twenty  to  fifty-five  feet  rise  of  the  waters  would  nearly  cover  the  whole 
country  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  high  lands  of  the  north.  The  Belcoil 
mountain  is  an  abrupt  termination  of  a  branch  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and 
divides  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  from  the  sources  of  the  rivers  St.  Francis 
and  Yamaska.  'The  mountain  to  which  Montreal  owes  its  name,  the  rocks  of 
which  appear  to  be  principally  of  the  trap  family,  accompanied  by  limestone, 
is  another  exception.  Whenever  rapids  occur,  we  find  the  elevation  of  the 
country  increasing,  and  limestone  generally  accompanying  the  prevailing  rocks. 
The  step  of  country  formed  by  the  calcareous  ridge,  which  commences  at 
Queenston  Height,  and  which  rests  on  a  bluish  clay  slate,  is  elevated  about 
350  feet  above  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario;  and  the  upper  country,  the  base  of 
which  is  limestone,  is  generally  level,  until  we  approach  the  high  lands  between 
Lake  Huron  ancLLake  Michigan.  This  calcareous  region  abounds  in  organic 
remains,  some  of  which,  particularly  the  serpents  in  nests,  are  very  rare  and 
beautiful;  and  in  many  places  petrified  horns  and  bones  of  wild  animals,  shells, 
trees,  &c.,  have  been  frequently  dug  up.  The  limestone  rocks  of  the  Manitoulin 
Islands,  in  Lake  Huron,  contain  similar  organic  remains  to  those  that  occur 
abundantly  in  the  limestone  rocks  which  prevail  also,  as  the  principal  stratum 
of  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  Along  the  north  coasts  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Superior  granite  predominates.  Some  distance  back  from  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
steps,  or  ramps,  which  are  abruptly  elevated  plateaus ,  occur.  The  sides  of  these 
ramps  seem  to  have  formed,  at  some  period,  the  banks  . or  beaches  along  which 
the  waters  flowed.  Behind  the  first  of  these,  table  land  generally  extends  for 
some  distance,  or  until  a  second  step  and  flat  land  occur,  sometimes  followed  by 
a  third  and  fourth  ramp.  These  appear  at  Malbuy,  Lake  St.  Peter,  Lake  Huron, 
and  at  many  other  places.  Indications  of  volcanic  eruptions  appear  at  St. 'Paul’s  ’ 
Bay,  and  on  the  mountains  north  of  Quebec. 
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Canada  is  considered  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  of  the  best  quality  has  been 
found  in  great  abundance;  silver  has  been  collected  in  small  quantities ;  lead, 
tin,  and  copper  have  been  discovered  in  several  places,  especially  on  the  north 
coast  of  Lake  Superior.  Coal  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  although  it  abounds 
in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  and  on  the  western  part  of  New¬ 
foundland.  We  are,  however,  still  ignorant  of  the  mineral  riches,  and  even  of 
the  geology,  of  these  regions. 

The  region  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  generally  flat.  The  lands  separating  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  lakes  of 
Canada,  and  those  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  are  generally  low,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  overflowed  in  spring  to  allow  a  communication  with  canoes. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  vast  chains,  extending  north  and  south  from 
Mexico  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  dividing  the  waters  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
rivers  from  those  of  the  Pacific.  These  mountains  are  from  9000  to  11,000  feet 
high;  and,  where  crossed  between  the  latitudes  of  44  deg.  and  48. deg.  north, 
covered  for  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  over  with  eternal  snow.  They  ma  y  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  continuation  of  the  Andes.  ^ 

The  western  regions  have  been  long  explored  by  the  fur  traders.  It  would 
appear,  from  the  outlines  of  some  of  the  old  French  maps,  and  the  journals  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  the  most  remote  parts  of  Canada  were  penetrated  to  a  remarkable 
extent  before  the  conquest  of  Quebec. 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  of  Canada  is  much  colder  at  Quebec,  and 
along  the  River  St.  Lawrence  to  the  eastward,  than  at  Montreal  or  Upper  Canada. 
The  duration  of  winter  is  frequently  two  months  longer.  Severe  frosts  commence 
in  November,  and  ice  seldom  disappears  until  the  last  week  of  April.  In’ summer 
-  the  heat  is  as  intensely  oppressive  as  in  the  southern  states;  but  when  the  wind 
shifts  to  the  north,  the  temperature,  particularly  below  Quebec,  changes  some¬ 
times  from  120  deg.  Fahr,  to  60  deg.  or  under.  The  average  summer  heat  in  the 
shade  is  about  82  deg.;  it  is  sometimes  120  deg.  Snow  falls  in  great  quantities 
at  one  time,  but  long  periods  of  clear  frosty  weather  intervene  between  snow¬ 
storms.  In  1790,  mercury  froze  at  Quebec.  It  is  often  60  deg.  Fuhr.  below  the 
freezing  point ;  20  deg.  is  about  the  average. 

The  temperature  of  the  region  south  and  west  of  the  bend  of  the  Ottawa  at 
Bytown,  lying  between  Lakes  Ontario,  Huron,  and  Erie,  are  milder  in  winter, 
but  in  some  parts  less  salubrious  in  summer  than  in  Lower  Canada.  Fogs  are 
unknown.  A  light  mist,  occasioned  by  the  condensation  at  night  and  evaporaf 
tionrih  the  morning,  appears  occasionally  about  sunrise,  but  soon  dissipates. 

Canada  is  eminently  blessed  with  a  remarkably  clear  atmosphere.  The  sky 
.at  Montreal,  both  in  summer  arid  ’-'inter,  is  as  beautifully  bright  as  that  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  no  wind  like  the  oppressive  sirocco.  Rains  in  summer 
and  autumn  are  far  from  being  frequent,  but  they  fall  in  great  quantities  at  one 
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time.  Waterspouts  arc  sometimes  formed  on  the  great  lakes.  Thunder-storms, 
although  of  short  duration,  are  remarkably  violent,  particularly  at  and  near 
Quebec.  Squalls  of  wind  are  frequent  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  vicinity 
of  high  lands.  Strong  gales  of  wind  occur  in  Canada  about  the  20th  of 
October.  They  sometimes,  particularly  on  the  great  lakes,  resemble  perfect 
hurricanes. 

The  coast  and  interior  country  of  Lower  Canada,  from  Cape  Gaspe  to  the 
Paps  of  Matanc,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  still  exhibit  the  same  primeval 
wildness  which  this  portion  of  the  western  world  presented  to  Cartier  316  years 
ago.  The  northern  shores,  from  Labrador  to  Tadousac,  are  equally  desolate; 
and,  if  we  except  the  king’s  posts  at  Seven  Islands’  Bay  and  Port  Neuf,  we 
discover  no  signs  of  art  or  civilisation,  no  traces  of  the  industry  or  enterprise  of 
man.  A  few  miserable  wandering  Montagnez  Indians,  and  a  few  transient 
fishermen  and  furriers,  are  the  only  human  beings  that  frequent  this  cold  and 
barren  region.  The  vast  country  which  lies  between  the  lower  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson  Bay,  seems,  indeed,  unfit  for  any  other  inhabitants, 
save  the  shaggy  bear,  prowling  wolf,  miserable  Esquimaux,  and  hardy  moun¬ 
taineer  Indian,  who  wander  along  its  waters,  or  traverse  its  wastes;  yet  the 
vast  swarms  of  salmon  that  frequent  its  rivers,  and  the  remarkably  fine,  fur  of 
its  wild  animals,  offer  sufficient  temptations  to  the  adventurous,  and  sources  of 
profit  to  the  industrious.  Minerals,  especially  iron,  are  believed  to  abound;  but, 
from  the  geological  formation  of  the  country,  I  think  that  few,  unless  it  be 
copper,  will  ever  be  found  cast  or  north  of  the  Saghuny. 

The  Bay  of  Seven  Islands  lies  on  the  north  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
at  this  point  is  seventy  miles  broad.  It  derives  its  name  from  seven  high 
rugged  islands  which  lie  at  its  entrance.  There  is  deep  water  close  to  these 
islands,  whiclrrisc~abfuptly  out  of  the  sea,  and  from  ten  to  fifty  fathoms’  depth 
of  water  in  the  bay.  It  forms,  within,  a  large  round  basin;  and  the  lands  at 
its  head  appear  sinking  low  in  the  horizon,  while  those  on  each  side  are  high 
and  rugged.  Here  there  is  a  fur-trading  post,  rented  formerly  by  government 
to  the  North-West  Company,  and  lately  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Hump¬ 
back  whales  enter  this  bay,  in  which  they  are  sometimes  pursued,  both  by  the 
American  and  Gasped  whalers. 

The  best  track,  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  nearly  as  far  as  Tadousac, 
especially  with  contrary  winds,  is  along  the  north  coast.  The  current  always 
runs  so  strongly  down  along  the  south  shore,  that  it  can  only  be  stemmed  with 
a  fair  Wind.  The  shores  of  Anticosti  are  flat,  but  the  soundings  are  regular; 
and  there  are  lighthouses  on  the  east  and  west  points  of  this  dangerous  island. 
The  Labrador  coast  may  be  safely  approached.  It  affords  harbours  and  excel- 

_ l.entjmchorage,  and  the  tides  arc  nearly  regular.  Trinity,  a  little  below  Point 

des  Monts  Pelees,  on  which  stands  a  lighthouse,  is  a  place  where  snip's  anchor 
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in  proceeding  up  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a  head  wind.  Pilots  usually  meet 
vessels  between  Point  des  Monts  and  Cape  Chat,  which  is  nearly  opposite,  on 
the  south  side.  There  arc  two  formidable  dangers  off  the  north  shore,  between 
Point  dcs  Monts  and  Tadousac.  The  first  is  a  rocky  shoal,  extending  several 
miles  off  and  along  the  coast  at  Manicougan.  Several  ships  have  been  stranded 
on  it.  The  other  is  a  lesser  danger,  lying  off  Point  dc  Mille  Vaclies,  a  little 
above  the  king’s  post  at  Port  Neuf.  There  is  no  further  danger  until  we  pass 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Saguenay;  from  which  to  Quebec  a  pilot  is  absolutely 
necessary.  On  the  south  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  counties  of  Gaspe, 
Rimouski,  and  Kamouraska,  comprehending  a  valuable  territory,  extending  about 
300  miles  along  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  are  scarcely  better  known  in  England 
than  Kamtschatka. 

Cape  Gaspe  is  rather  high,  and  its  rocky  cliffs  are  perpendicular.  Cape 
Rosier  is  low,  but  the  land  behind  rises  into  high  round  hills;  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  except  a  few  small  spots  near  the  Cape, 
cleared  by  some  fishermen  settled  there.  The  coast  preserves  this  character  as 
we  proceed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  generally  slopes,  covered  with  trees,  to 
the  water’s  edge.  At  Great  Fox  River  there  are  a] sol  a  few  fishermen ;  and  at 
Anse  de  l’Etang,  twelve  leagues  above  Cape  Gaspe,  there  is  a  small  harbour  for 
shallops.  It  may  be  known  by  a  remarkably  high  wooded  conical  hill  on  the 
east  side,  and  by  a  beach  with  a  few  huts  and  stages  on  the  west.  Some  of  the 
Canadian  habitant  of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the  Riviere  du  Sud,  thirty 
miles  below  Quebec,  have  for  a  long  period  frequented  this  place  during  the 
cod-fishing  season.  The  river  issues  from  several  lakes,  one  of. which  is  only 
half  a  mile  through  the  woods  from  the  fish  stages.  Fishermen  also  frequent 
Grand  Vallce  des  Monts,  Magdalene,  Mount  Louis,  St.  Anne’s,  and  Cape  Chat, 
during  summer.  -  There  are,  however,  but  few  permanent  settlements  between 
Gaspci  and  Matane.  It  appears  to  possess  sufficient  advantages  for  settle¬ 
ments.*  The  shortness  of  the  summer,  and  the  intense  cold  of  winter,  may 
form  strong  objections  to  agriculture  ;  but  the  severity  of  its  climate  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  thickly-settled  agricultural  parishes  about  200  miles  farther  up 
than  Gape  Gaspe,  nor  is  it  so  cold  as  many  parts  of  the  corn  countries  of 
Russia.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  the  uplands  appear  also  to  be  fit 
for  cultivation.  The  trees,  growing  on  the  hills,  and  on  the  sloping  high  lands 
facing  the  coast,  if  used  in  ship-building, — and  there  are  abundant  convenient 
situations  for  building  vessels,— would  be  found  far  more  durable  than  those 
which  grow  in  the  valleys  or  along  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  upper  country. 

*  I  visited  many  parts  of  this  wild  and  extensive  country,  and  that  on- the  north  shores  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  many  yeais  ago  ;  and  drew  up  a  report  on  the  resources,  which  I  condensed 
afterwards,  in  my  work  on  British  America. 
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The  “  scrubby  oak”  of  the  hills,  as  it  is  called,  is  considered  as  durable  as  the 
best  English  oak.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  timbers  of  a  ship,  and  of 
sufficient  size  for  the  construction  of  large  vessels. 

The  country  in  the  rear  of  the  Canadian  seigniories,  east  of  the  River 
Chaudicre  to  Lake  Tamiscouta,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  American  boun¬ 
dary,  including  the  ungranted  lands  on  the  two  rivers  St.  Francis,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  district  of  Gasp6,  afford  excellent  lands,  and  seem  the  natural 
ground  of  settlement  for  the  redundant  population  of  the  already  crowded 
seigniories  in  front.  Grand  roads  to  connect  the  River  St.John,  and  its  branch 
the  St.  Francis,  and  Lake  Tamiscouta,  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  would  be  of  great 
consequence  in  facilitating  the  settlement  of  this  district. 

Settlements  were  formed  about  twenty-five  years  ago  at  Matane,  Grand  and 
Petit  Mitis,  and  Rimouski ;  they  were  then  the  lowest  down  of  the  established 
settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  Mitis  and  Rimouski,  large  saw-mills, 
which  proved  ruinous  to  the  speculators,  were  erected. 

From  Rimouski  we  may  ride,  or  drive  in  a  wheeled  carriage,  through  all  the 
Canadian  parishes  and  settlements.  At  Bique  there  is  good  anchorage;  but  the 
coast,  nearly  as  far  up  as  Trois  Pistoles,  is  steep  and  iron-bound.  Small  rocky 
islets  rise  along  the  river  from  two  to  three  miles  off  the  shore,  from  which  mud 
flats,  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  and  producing  a  long  marine  weed  (eel  grass), - 
extend  about  the  same  distance  from  the  coast  as  the  islets.  These  mud  flats 
occur  along  the  St.  Lawrence  wherever  there  are  eddies,  and  within  the  islands 
that  lie  between  the  channel  and  the  shore,  particularly  at  Trois  Pistoles, 
Green  Island,  the  Pilgrims  and  Kamouraska.  They  are  formed  of  deposits 
carried  down  by  the  river,  and  generally  repose  on  flat  rocks.  The  islets  are  all 
rocky. 

The  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  whole  country,  from  the  lowest  parishes 
to  Quebec,  unfold  scenery,  the  magnificence  of  which,  in  combination  with  the 
most  delightful  picturesque  beauty,  is  as  varied  and  attractive  as  any  of  the  grandest 
prospects  in  the  world.  Niagara  comprehends  only  a  few  miles  of  sublimity. 
•The  great  lakes  resemble  seas ;  and  the  prospects  which  their  shores,  like  those 
of  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  afford  to  our  limited  visual  powers,  although  on  a 
grand  scale,  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  sublime  views  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
below  Quebec. 

Here  we  have  frequently,  as  we  ascend  the  eminences  over  which  the  post¬ 
road  passes,  or  as  w.°.  sail  up  or  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  prospects  .which  open  a 
view  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles,  of  a  river  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in 
breadth.  The  imposing  features  of  these  vast  landscapes  exhibit  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  wide  valleys,  bold  headlands,  luxuriant  forests,  cultivated  fields,  pretty 
villages  and  settlements,  some  of  them  stretching  up  along  the  mountains; 
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fertile  islands  with  neat  white  cottages;  rich  pastures  and  well-fed  flocks;  rocky 
islets;  tributary  rivers,  some  of  them  rolling  over  precipices,  and  one,  the 
Saghuny,  bursting  through  an  apparently  perpendicular  chasm  of  the  northern 
mountains;  and,  on  the  surface  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  majestic  ships,  brigs,  and 
schooners,  either  under  sail  or  at  anchor,  with  pilot  boats  and  river  craft  in 
active  motion. 

This  beautiful  appearance,  however,  changes  to  a  very  different  character 
in  winter;  and,  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  a  dark  stormy  night  in  the  River 
and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  presents  the  most  terrific,  wild,  and  formidable 
dangers.  ' 

In  winter  the  river  and  gulf  are  choked  up  with  broken  fields  of  ice,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  most  varied  and  fantastic  appearances ;  and  the  whole  country  on 
each  side  is  covered  with  snow;  with  all  the  trees,  except  the  stern  fir  tribes, 
denuded  of  their  foliage. 

The  south  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  thickly  settled  by  the  descendants 
of  tliefFrench,  who  at  different  times  emigrated  to  Canada ;  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  ancestors  are  tenaciously  and  religiously  preserved  by  the 
Canadians,  or  habitans,  more  particularly  in  this  part  of  Canada,  where  they 
have  held  little  intercourse  with  the  English.  The  houses,  villages,  and 
parishes,  have  a  general  similarity  of  appearance. 

In  travelling  through  the  seigniories  of  Lower  Canada,  we  pass  along 
through  a  beautiful  rural  country,  with  clumps  of  wood  interspersed  amidst 
cultivated  farms,  pastures,  and  herds,  decent  parish  churches,  and  heat  white 
houses  or  cottages.  The  inhabitants  are  always  not  only  civil,  but  polite  and 
hospitable;  and  the  absence  of  beggary,  and  of  the. squalid  beings  whose  misery 
harrows  our  feelings  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  best  proof  that  they  are  in . 
comfortable  circumstances. 

The  house  of  a  captain  of  militia  is  distinguished  by  a  tall  flag-staff  near  it, 
painted  red,  or  with  circles  of  white,  red,  blue,  or  black. 

The  priest’s  house  is  always  close  to  the  church ;  and  you  never  see  him 
except  in  his  sacerdotal  robe. 

The  parish  church,  with  a  pretty,  bright,  tinned  spire,  and  sometimes  with 
two,  is  a  striking  characteristic  feature,  which  occurs  at  intervals  of  from  four  to 
eight  miles,  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  houses  of  the  habitans  are  sometimes  built  of  stone,  but  generally  of 
wood,  and  only  one  story  high. 

The  walls  outside  are  whitewashed,  which  imparts  to  them,  particularly  in . 
summer,  when  almost  every  thing  else  is  green,  a  most  lively  and  clean-looking 
appearance.  Each  contains  a  large  kitchen,  one  good  sitting-room,  and  as  many 
sleeping  or  bed-rooms  as  may  be  judged  requisite.  The  garret  is  generally  used 
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for  lumber,  and  seldom  for  bed-places.  Some  of  the  houses  have  verandas,  and 
a  small  orchard  and  garden  are  often  attached  ;  near  the  house  there  is  usually  a 
clay-built  bake-oven,  and  a  well;  from  the  latter  the  water  is  drawn  by  means  of 
a  lever.  The  elevation  and  ground-plan  of  a  family  house  of  a  young  married 
couple  generally  want  the  sleeping  apartments  at  the  end  farthest  from  the 
chimney. 

The  sitting-room  or  parlour,  and  bed-rooms,  are  lined  with  smoothly  planed 
boards,  and  painted  with  blue,  red,  green,  yellow,  &c.  Wax  and  brass  images 
of  the  virgin  .and  child,  or  of  the  crucifixion ;  and  pictures  of  grim  saints,  the 
madonna  and  child,  &c.,  all  of  the  cheapest  and  most  common  kind,  are  hung 
round  the  room  ;  and  one  middle-sized  and  several  common  looking-glasses, 
and  a  uommon  clock,  are  seldom  wanting.  Sometimes  we  observe  a  looking- 
glass  and  picture,  which,  from  their  curious  wrought  frames,  must  be  from  one 
to  two  hundred  years  old.  There  is  also  one  or  more  cupboards,  or  buffets,  in 
the  room,  which  exhibit  common  glasses,  decanters,  cups  and  saucers,  &c.,  and 
generally  a  large  punch-bowl,  for  the  purpose  usually  of  making  egg  nog,  or  milk 
punch. 

The  geese  raised  on  their  farms  afford  sufficient  feathers  for  beds  ;  and  the 
habit ans  are  never  without  them.  Their  sheets  and  blankets  are'rather  coarse, 
but  manufactured  by  themselves  of  the  fleeces  of  their  sheep,  and  of  the  flax 
they  cultivate. 

The  barns  and  cattle-houses  are  plain  oblong  buildings.  The  farms  run 
parallel  with  each  other  :  pole  fences  occasionally  separate  them,  and  from  ten  to 
seventy  arpents  of  each  are  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  post-road  runs  across 
themldl,  and  each  habilan  keeps  his  own  portion  in  repair. 

The  most  populous  or  important  parishes  or  fiefs  below  Quebec,  are  Riviere 
de  Loup,  Kamouraska,  St.  Anne’s,  and  St.  Thomas’s. 

Kamouraska,  during  summer  and  autumn,  is  a  very  delightful  spot.  It  is  the 
watering-place  of  Canada,  and  is  frequented  during  the  bathing-season  by 
families  from  Quebec  and  Montreal,  who  here  enjoy  a  salubrious  atmosphere^ 
tempered  by  the  sea  air.  Steam-boats  occasionally  ply  between  it  and  Quebec- 
There  are  several  inns  here.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  twenty  miles  broad  here ; 
but  above  this  its  waters  are  no  longer  salt.  Salmon  and  herring  are  caught  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  near  the  islands  opposite.  It  is  a  small  mountain 
stream  with  a  fall,  some  distance,  of  thirty  feet. 

The  scenery  is  very  picturesque  on  approaching  the  parish  of  Ouelle;  the 
parish  or  village  of  St.  Anne  is  also  populous,  and  prettily  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  River  Ouelle.  In  front  there  is  a  wide  shoal  bay ;  and 
opposite,  the  high  lands  of  Eboulemcns  frown  in  the  distance  over  the 
St.  Lawrence.  i 
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The  village  church  and  the  seminary,  a  handsome  large  stone  edifice,  three 
stories  high,  stand  in  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  brow  of  Mont  St.  Anne. 
There  is  a  good  seminary.  In  the  bay  a  porpoise  fishery  has  been  followed,  at 
little  more  expense  than  by  driving  a  line  of  stakes  placed  close  together  in  an 
•oblique  direction,  so  as  to  lead  the  porpoises  over  the  shoals  lying  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Ouelle  and  a  rocky  ledge  which  juts  into  the  St.  Lawrence  four 
miles  below.  When  the  tide  ebbs,  the  porpoises  were  left  dry,  and  were  from 
nine  to  sixteen  feet  long,  and  yield  about  a  ton  of  oil  each. 

The  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the  Riviere  de  Sud,  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  below  Quebec.  This  river  flows  from  the  south,  through  a  beautiful, 
extensive,  fertile,  and  rather  thickly-settled  country,  and  rolls  over  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  twenty  feet  high,  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  has  several  bridges 
over  it;  and  along  its  banks  are  many  of  the  best  cultivated  farms  in  Lower 
Canada. 

In  the  village  there  is  a  handsome,  though  plain,  stone  church,  said  to  con¬ 
tain  near  3000  persons.* 

The  vast  region  extending  from  the  seigniory  of  Les  Eboulcmcns,  about  400 

*  I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  at  this  church  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  month  of  July.  Nothing 
could  be  more  pleasing  than  the  scene  which  presented  itself.  It  was  on  a'  delightful  calm 
summer  morning;  the  meadows,  corn-fields,  and  woods  were  as  richly  decked  as  imagination 
could  well  fancy,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  as  interesting  as  a  picturesque  tourist  could  even 
wish.  The  whole  creation  was  wrapped  up  in  peacefid,  but  not  solemn,  stillness;  for  the  lively 
verdure  of  the  country,  thickly  decked  with  neat  white  cottages,  and  the  smooth  flowing  beauty 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  several  tall  ships  carried  along  by  the  tide,  banished  every  impression 
except  those  of  the  most  happy  admiration,  while  the  spirits  were  just  raised  to  that  pitch  of 
cheerfulness,  in  which  neither  volatility  nor  gloom  has  any  share. 

About  ten  o’clock,  the  roads  leading  through  this  extensive  parish  exhibited  a  decently 
dressed  peasantry,  clad  chiefly  in  fabrics  manufactured  by  themselves,  of  the  wool,  and  flax,  and 
leather,  and  straw,  produced  on  their  farms.  A  great  number  moved  on  with  a  sober  trot,  in 
calcches  or  cabriolets  ;  several  on  horseback,  and  others  on  foot ;  hut  no  one  disturbed  the  calm 
tenor  of  the  day  farther  than  casual  converse  between  two  or  three. 

In  church.  If  the  most  close  and  devout  attention  during  the  whole  service  of  mass,  and  the 
delivery  of  a  short  practical,  but  not  argumentative  sermon,  which  dwelt  altogether  on  their 
moral  conduct,  without  alluding  to  points  of  faith,  be  considered  as  general  proofs  of  sincerity 
and  piety,  th e  habiians  of  this  parish  have  undeniable  claims  to  these  virtues.  I  believe  there  is 
little  difference  to  be  found,  in  this  respect,  among  the  other  parishes.  If  there  be,  I  have  failed 
to  discover  it;  and  admitting,  as  I  have  frequently  heard,  that  they  arc  religious  by  habit  and 
imitation;  rather  than  by  conviction,  no  one  who  has  travelled  among  them  can  deny  that  they 
are  sincere,  amiable,  charitable,  honest,  and  chaste.  Let  us  leave  abstract  points  of  Christian 
doctrine  to  theological  disputants ;  but  if  we  look  for  a  more  correct  or  moral  people  than  the 
Canadian  habitant,  we  may  search  in  vain.  A  Sabbath  morning  in  the  Scotch  parishes  most 
remote  from  the  towns,  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  a  Sunday,  before  mass,  in  Canada. 

The  interval  between  morning  and  evening  service  differs,  but  riot  widely;  for,  in  both 
countries,  those  who  do  not  return  to  their  houses,  spend  the  time  in  conversing  on  local  inci¬ 
dents,  or  in  communicating  what  news  is  gathered  during  the  week.  But  the  evenings  of  Sunday 
are  far  more  cheerfully  spent  than  in  Scotland.  The  people  of  the  parish  often  meet  in  small 
groups,  or  at  each  other’s  houses,  for  the  sake  of  talking ;  and  on  these  occasions  they  sometimes 
indulge  in  dancing. 

A  low  belt  of  thickly-peopled  country,  lying  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  high  lands, 
extends'  from  the  llivifcre  du  Sud  until  we  arrive  within  a  few  miles  of  Point  Levi,  where  the 
post-road  ascends  over  a  high  eminence,  the  heights  of  Lauzon  ;  from  which  ive  have  a  rich 
prospect  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans;  and,  soon  after,  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  the  heights  and  citadel 
of  Cape  Diamond,  burst  suddenly  into  the  view,  and  draw  our  attention  from  all  other  objects. 
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miles  along  the  north  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  Cape  Cormorant  on  the  La¬ 
brador  coast,  including  the  River  Saghuny  and  its  lake,  was  formerly,  under  the 
French  government,  granted  to  an  association  called  the  “  King’s  Post.”  It  is 
still  named  the  “  King’s  Domain.”  That  company  had  the  exclusive  right  of 
fishing,  hunting,  and  bartering  within  the  said  territory,  usually  styled  in  the 
king’s  ordonnances,  La  Traits  de  Tadousac. 

The  principal  posts  or  forts  are  at  Tadousac,  at  Isles  Jeremie,  at  Seven  Islands, 
at  Labrador,  and  on  the  River  Saghuny.  At  the  post  of  Chicoutimi,  on  the 
Saghuny,  fifty-eight  miles  up,  the  small  chapel,  built  1.05  years  ago  by  the 
Jesuit,  Labrosse,  with  its  a'ltar  and  pictures,  are  still  in  tolerable  preservation ; 
and  the  tomb  of  Father  Cocar,  who  died  in  the  last  century,  with  a  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tion,  is  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  voyagcurs.  A  Catholic  missionary  visits  the 
post  twice  each  year. 

The  trade  at  the  various  posts  is  now  conducted  by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  who  may  be  said  to  engross  the  whole  fur. trade  of  Canada  and 
the  north-west  frontiers  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Arctic  regions. 

Tadousac  harbour  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saghuny  or  Saguenay.  It  is  well 
sheltered,  sufficiently  deep,  and  affords  excellent  anchorage.  To  it  the  first 
French  adventurers  who  visited  Canada  resorted,  and  it  continued  for  a  long  time 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  fur-trading  posts.  The  old  French  post  is  still  main¬ 
tained,  and  rented  with  the  other  posts  on  the  King’s  Domain ;  but  the  place  is 
at  present  of  little  importance,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  settlements  on 
the  great  river  that  flows  past  it  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Of  this  mighty  river  we  know  but  little.  Some  of  the  accounts  of  the  fur 
traders  trace  it  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  between  the  Ottawa  and  Hudson 
Bay  mountains  ;  and  it  is  deep  and  navigable  for  about  ninety  miles,  when  it  is 
interrupted  by  a  cataract  of  about  fifty  feet  perpendicular.  The  banks  are  occa¬ 
sionally  low,  but  generally  high,  until  within  a  few  miles  of  Post  Chicoutimi, 
Magnetic  ore  is  abundant,  and  renders  the  compass  uncertain.  The  vast  body 
of  w'ater  which  it  discharges  is  of  sufficient  force  to  influence  the  stream  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  obliquely  to  the  south.  It  flows  through  excellent  lands,  and  a_ 
great  timber  country  may  be  opened  on  this  river.  Several  mills  and  timber 
establishments  have  been  erected  near  the  pine  forests. 

The  astonishing  depth  of  the  Saghuny  renders  it  one  of  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  rivers  in  the  world.  It  is  the  grand  outlet  of  the  waters  from  the  Saghuny 
country  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  it  joins  on' its  southern  shore,  at  above  a 
hundred  miles  below  Quebec;  and  although  only  a  tributary  stream,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  long  mountain  lake,  for  an  extent  of  fifty  miles,  rather  than  that 
of  a  river.  The  scenery  is  of  the  most  wild  and  magnificent  description.  The 
river  varies  from  about  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  follows  its  impetuous 
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course  in  a  south-east  direction,  through  a  deep  valley,  formed  by  mountains  of 
gneiss  and  sienitic  granite,  which  in  some  places  rise  vertically -from  the  water¬ 
side  to  an  elevation’of  2000  feet. 

There  is  a  feature  attending  this  river  which  renders  it  a  natural  curiosity, 
and  is  probably  the  only  instance  of  the  kind.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  about 
eighteen  miles  wide  at  their  confluence,  and  has  a  depth  of  about  240  feet. 
A  ridge  of  rocks  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  through  which  there  is  a 
channel  about  120  feet  deep,  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  Saghuny,  within 
which  the  depth  increases  to  840  feet ;  so  that  the  bed  of  the  Saghuny  is  abso¬ 
lutely  600  feet  below  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  into  which  it  falls — a  depth  which 
is  preserved  many  miles  up«  the. river.  So  extraordinary  a  feature  could  only 
occur  in  a  rocky  country,  such  as  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Canada,  where  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  displayed  in  their  wildest  form. 

Following  the  course  of  the  river  upwards,  it  preserves  a  westerly  direction 
to  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  in  some  parts  about  half  a  mile  broad,  in 
others  expanding  into  small  lakes,  about  two  miles  across,  their  borders  being 
interspersed  with  a  few  low  islands.  In  the  narrow  parts  of  the  river,  the  depth , 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  precipice  forming  the  bank,  is  600  feet, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  river  it  increases  to  nearly  900.  „ 

The  country  from  the  trading  port  of  La  Tuque,  one  hundred  miles  up  the 
St.  Maurice,  to  the  Oniatshouan,  which  discharges  Lake  St.  John,  from  which 
the  Saghuny  issues,  and  extends,  from  the  St.  Maurice  to  Lake  St.John,  is 
generally  covered  with  lakes  and  extensive  swamps,  occasionally  traversed  by 
chains  of  hills  of  no  remarkable  height  or  continuity,  composed  chiefly  of  primi¬ 
tive  granite.  The  prevailing  trees  are  spruce,  tamarack,  white  birch,  and  pine. 
Around  some  of  the  larger  lakes  occasional  tracts  of  cultivable  land  may  be  found. 

From  the  King’s  Post  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metabetshuan,  the 
land  that  borders  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  St.  John,  to  the  foot  of  the  hills 
that  form  a  chain  with  the  Oniatshouan  range,  is  generally  of  good  quality,  the 
soil  of  which  is  variously  composed  of  an  argillaceous  and  sandy  loam,  on  which 
a  rich  vegetable  mould  has  been  deposited.  The  timber  thereon  consists  of  ash, 
black  and  yellow  birch,  basswood,  elm,  fir,  balsam,  cedar,  and  spruce,  intermixed 
with  some  red  and 'white  pine  and  maple. 

The  valley  of  the  Assuahmoussoin,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  St.  John,  is 
described  as  generally  alluvial,  or  of  rich  argillaceous  loam,  from  the  grand 
rapids  downwards  to  the  lake.  Several  other  tracts,  through  which  rivers  run, 
are  fit  for  cultivation.  From  the  Petite  Nation  to  the  port  of  Metabetshuan 
the  land  is  generally  fit  for  culture;  forming  altogether  about  240,000  acres  of 
good  land. 

The  trading  port  of  Chicoutimi  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Tadousac  and  the 
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port  of  Metabetshuan  on  Lake  St.  John.  It  has  a  harbour  for  small  vessels 
But  the  Buy  dcs  Has,  sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Saghuny,  and  four 
or  five  below  Chicoutimi,  affords  shelter  for  the  largest  ships  of  the  line,  and 
the  navigation  to  it  is  uninterrupted  from  the  ocean. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Saghuny,  along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Mai  Bay,  the 
country  is  chiefly  in  its  primitive  wild  state.  A  row  of  sandhills,  from  twenty 
to  forty  feet  high,  stretches  along  near  the  river.  The  mountainous  seigniory  of 
Mai  Bay  was  formerly  called  the  King’s  Farm;  and  here  were  thirty  buildings 
when  the. English  conquered  Canada,  but  it  afterwards  dwindled  into  obscurity. 

A  road  leads  from  Mai  Bay  to  St.  Paul’s  Bay,  over  the  bleak  heights  and 
through  the  village  of  Eboulemens.  The  seigniory  of  the  Cote  de  Beaupre  ex¬ 
tends  from  Riviere  du  Gouffre  to  Beauport,  near  Quebec.  At  St.  Paul’s  Bay, 
into  which  a  mountain  torrent  (the  Iliver  Gouffre)  falls,  there  is  rather  a  crowded 
settlement,  sheltered  by  the  northern  mountains ;  and  at  La  Petite  Riviere,  near 
it,  the  cultivated  low  land  is  so  well  protected  from  cold  winds,  that  apples, 
equal  to  those  of  Montreal  or  Niagara,  as  well  as  pears,  cherries,  and  damsons, 
grow  in  abundance.  The  road  from  here  passes  over  the  mountain  ridge  of 
Cape  Tourment  (about  1800  feet  high,  and  the  first  of  the  granitic  heights 
called  “  Les  Caps”)  to  the  interesting  retired  parish  of  St.  Joachim*  where  there 
are  lands  and  houses  belonging  to  the  Catholic  seminary  at  Quebec,  and  a  rather 
closely  settled  parish.  We  then  pass  through  the  villages  of  St.  Anne  and 
Chateau  Richer  to  the  River  Montmorency,  across  which,  a  little  above  the 
falls,  there  is  a  bridge,  over  which  the  main  road  leads,  and  winds  through  the 
beautiful  and  populous  seigniory  of  Beauport,  then,  by  a  bridge  over  the- River 
St.  Charles,  to  Quebec. 

The  beautiful  islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  lie  below  Quebec,  deserve 
attention. 

Isle  Verte,  Green  Island,  which  is  well  cultivated,  and  from  which  excellent 
butter  is  sent  to  Quebec,  is  six  or  seven  miles  long,  and  lies  near  the  south 
shore,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  shoal  water  and  mud  flats.  Its  east  end, 
on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse,  lies  about  south-east  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Saghuny;  in  a  line  with  which  stands  Red  Island  (a  small  islet),  from  which  a 
dangerous  shoal  extends;  and  here  the  navigation  of  the  river  becomes  very 
intricate. 

Hare  Island,  which  is  about  eight  miles  long,  and  from  which  also  dangerous 
ledges  extend,  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  about  fifteen  miles  further  up 
than  Green  Island.  It  has  some  excellent  salt  marshes,  cultivable -land,  and 
herds  of  cattle.  Passing  by  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Kamouraska  Islets,  we  come 
to  Isle  aux  Coudres,  which  lies  close  to  the  north  coast  and  in  front  of  St. 
Paul’s  Bay.  It  is  a  seigniory  about  five  miles  long,  three  broad,  the  soil  .fertile, 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Canada.  The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by 
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agriculture,  and  raise  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  and  potatoes. 
They  have  good  stocks  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  Nearly  oppo¬ 
site  to  it  are  the  intricate  shoals,  among  which  the  traverse,  or  south,  channel 
winds.  Between  these  shoals  and  Orleans  are  the  Goose  and  Crane  Islands — 
low,  flat,  in  some  places  rocky,  in  others  marshy,  but  inhabited,  cultivated,  and 
pretty.  Near  these,  at  the  eastern  end,  the  Pillars  Crocks)  rise  abruptly  out  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Island  of  Orleans  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  four  to  five 
,  broad.  Its  upper  end  is  five  miles  below  Quebec,  and  on  each  there  is  a  deep 
channel.  Its  soil  is  fertile ;  a  belt  of  original  wood  extends  from  its  eastern  to 
its  western  extremities,  between  which  and  its  shores  are  corn-fields,  orchards, 
pastures,  and  meadows,  thickly  speckled  with  the  white  cottages  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  pretty  clumps  of  wood,  and  here  and  there  a  parish  church.  Near  the 
west  point,  in  a  small  vale  close  to  the  shore,  were  built  those  mammoth  ships, 
the  Columbus  and  Baron  of  Renfrew';  the  largest  masses  in  one  body  that  human 
ingenuity  or  daring  enterprise  ever  contrived  to  fl'oat  on  the  ocean.  The 
Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  arrived  safely,  after  a  quick  voyage,  in  the 
Thames,  but  on  returning  next  year  towards  America  was  lost  some  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  west  of  Ireland.  The  Baron  of  Renfrew,  after  being  safely  navi¬ 
gated  by  the  captain  from  Quebec  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Prance. 

We  have  thus  briefly  described  those  parts  of  Lower  Canada  which  are  the 
least  known.  There  are  abundant  accounts  of  the  countries  above  Quebec; 
and  we  will  give  a  brief  sketch  of  this  city  and  of  Montreal,  with  the  statistics 
of  their  trade.  '  ~ 

Four  miles  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  twice  that 
distance  from  Quebec,  the  Chaudiere,  240  yards  in  breadth,  with  its  banks 
decorated  with  woods  and  glades,  and  broken  into  romantic  grandeur  by  vast 
masses  of  rocks,  roars  and  foams,  in  wild  sublimity,  over  immense  ledges  of 
more  than  100  feet  in  height  ,-^and-  'then  rushes,  and  boils,  and  thunders,  over 
and  among  rocks  and  ledges,  until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  The  Chaudiere  is  a  large  river,  or  rather  unnavigable  torrent.  A  road, 
leading  from  opposite  Quebec,  along  its  eastern  bank,  has  been  extended  across 
the  province  to  the  River  Kennebec  in  the  district  of  Maine,  and  completed 
in  1830. 

The  country  on  each  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Quebec  to  Montreal, 
exhibits  a  succession  of  parishes,  mostly  consecrated  by  names  of  places  in 
France,  and  the  whole  so  thickly  settled  as  to  assume  the'  appearance  of  one 
continued  village.  The  post-road  leads  through  those  on  the  north  shore ;  and 
on  the  south  there  are  also  good  roads  between  the  Concessions.  This  part  of 
Canada  is  beautiful  and  populous,  yet  very  little  known.  The  country  on  the 
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south  side  of  tie  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  River  Chaudiere  to  St.  Regis,  and  back 
to  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  forms  seventeen  counties,  containing  a 
population  of  188,000  persons;  and,  according  to  Colonel  Bouchette,  the  sur¬ 
veyor-general’s  account,  occupying  a  surface  of  13,864  square  miles. 

The  lands  fronting  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  borders  of  the  Chaudiere, 
Yamaska,  and  Richelieu,  were  all  held  by  seigniorial  tenures.  The.  territory 
between  these  and  the  American  line  is  principally  laid  out  in  townships,  and 
partially  settled  upon.  The  surface  of  this  region,  which  includes  the  whole 
district  of  St.  Francis  and  portions  of  the  districts  of  Montreal  and  Three 
Rivers,  is  diversified,  with  rivers  and  lakes,  alluvions,  uplands,  high  hills  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  character  of  mountains,  dense  forests,  cultivated  districts  in 
the  townships,  and  populous  villages  in  the  seigniories  and  new  settlements. 
At  Nicolet,  a  seminary  or  college  was  established  many  years  ago  by  the  good 
Plessis,  the  late  Bishop  of  Quebec.  A  new  edifice,  of  great  beauty  and  mag¬ 
nitude,  has  been  lately  built  to  replace  it.  -  --  ~ 

The  banks  of  the  tributary  rivers,  flowing  from  each  side  into  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  are  closely  settled  on;  and  some  of  these,  particularly  the  Chaudiere. 
Be^ancour,  Nicolet,  St.  Francis,  Yamaska,  and  Richelieu,  on  the  south;  and 
the  Jacques  Cartier,  St.  Anne,  St.  Maurice,  and  Masquinonge,  on  the  north, 
would  be  considered  rivers  of  great  magnitude  in  England. 

In  winter,  travelling  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  is  either  by  a  public  • 
carriolle,  or  sledge,  or  by  the  post  carriages.  The  winter  road  is  generally  on 
the  ice,  near  the  edge  of  the  river ;  or,  when  this  route  is  considered  either  diffi¬ 
cult  or  dangerous,  through  the  parishes. 

In  summer,  the  post  roads,,  excepting  the  intercourse  between  respective 
parishes,  have  been  nearly  abandoned  since  steam  navigation  has  afforded  such 
great  facilities  to  those  who  wish  to  move  easily,  cheaply,  and  rapidly,  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  Formerly  the  river  was  navigated  by  schooners  of  thirty 
to  a  hundred  tons;  their  passage  upwards  was  usually  very  tedious,  and  but  few 
square-rigged  vessels  proceeded  to  Montreal.  The  latter  are  now  laden  with  full 
cargoes  in  London,  Liverpool,  the  Clyde,  and  various  distant  ports;  and  those 
of  moderate  size,  without  stopping  longer  at  Quebec  than  may  be  necessary  to 
procure  a  steamer,  are  towed  direct  to  Montreal. 

The  large  and  excellent  steam-boats  that  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence,  offer  every 
temptation  of  comfort  and  refreshment  to  those  who  choose  to  be  carried  along 
by  locomotive  power. 

On  leaving  Quebec,  we  soon  pass  Cape  Diamond,  Wolfe’s  Cove,  the  shipping, 
small  craft,  timber  booms,  and  lumberer’s  huts.  A  little  farther  on,  we  have. a 
glimpse  of  the  dingle  of  Sillery;  and  on  the  south  side  New  Liverpool,  opposite 
which  there  are  usually  some  ships  loading,  rises  from  the  margin  of  t|ie  river 
At  this  place  a  deep-water  wharf,  and  three  dolphins,  or  mooring  stages,  for  the 
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convenience  of  shipping,  have  been  constructed.  Here  there  is  also  a  good  hotel, 
in  the  most  charming  situation  imaginable. 

As  we  proceed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  various  objects  incessantly  unfold 
themselves.  We  meet,  or  are  accompanied  by,  river  craft,  or  steam-boats;  some 
of  the  latter,  probably,  towing  up  brigs  and  schooners;  and  not  Unfrequently  we 
also  observe  one  or  more  of  those  immense  large  floats,  tlicTtfmber  rafts,  covered 
with  men,  women,  and  small  shanties . 

The  banks  on  each  side  continue  high,  but  sloping,  and  beautifully  decked 
with  woods,  churches,  white  cottages,  orchards,  and  corn-fields,  until  we  pass  the 
mountain  torrent  of  the  river  Jacques  Cartier,  and  reach  the  rapids  of  Richelieu, 
forty-five  miles  above  Quebec. 

These  rapids  are  occasioned  by  a  visible  descent  of  the  river  running  over  an 
unequal  bed ;  but  sailing  vessels  can,  with  a  fair  breeze,  stem  and  surmount  them. 
The  banks  now  gradually  diminish;  the  highlands  recede  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south;  a  low  country,  of  evidently  secondary  formation,  and  in  a  natural  state 
less  interesting,  commences  and  prevails ;  but  populous  villages  and  cultivated 
lands  lend  beauty  and  animation  to  the  scenery,  and  we  soon  after  pass  the 
mouths  of  the  St.  Maurice,  or  Trois  Rivieres.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
between  Quebec  and  the  St.  Maurice  is  settled  back  three  or  four  ranges, 
or  concessions  of  farms,  from  the  river.  Roads  divide  these  ranges,  but 
are  in  many  places  inconveniently  steep,  until  we  pass^west  of  the  Jacques 
Cartier. 

Trois  Rivieres,  or  Three  Rivers,  is  the  third  town  in  Canada.  It  faces  the 
St.  Lawrence,  on  the  west  side  of  the  St.  Maurice.  Its  situation  is  very  agree¬ 
able  ;  but  the  soil  near  it  is  light  and  sandy.  The  river  is  deep  near  the  town, 
and  here  the  steamers  stop  to  take  on  board  passengers  and  fuel.  It  owes  the 
name  of  Trois  Rivieres  to  two  small  islands  at  the  embouchure  of  the  St.  Maurice, 
Which  give  it  the  appearance  of  three  distinct  rivers.  This  pretty  town  is  one  of 
the  oldest  places  in  Canada.  A  convent  of  Ursu'.ines  was  founded  in  1677, 
by  St.  Valiere,  second  Bishop  of  Canada,  for  the  education  of  female  children 
and  for  the  poor  sick,  as  well  as  those  who.  were  tired  of  the  world. 

At  one  period  a  great  share  of  the  fur  trade  centred  at  these  rivers. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Maurice,  seven  or  eight  miles  from,  the  town 
of  Three  Rivers,  are  the  iron  forges  which  were  established  in  1737. 

The  River  St.  Maurice  is  a  large  deep  river,  winding  over  an  extensive  terri¬ 
tory,  only  known  to  the  Indian  fur  traders,  and  broken  by  rapids  and  cataracts. 
The  soil  in  many  places  is  fertile,;  but  the  country  is  generally  rugged.  This 
river,  which  is  one  of  three  great  outlets  from  the  northern  region  of  Canada,  has 
several  branches  flowing  from  large  lakes.  At  La  Tuque,  about  120  miles  up, 
there  is  a  king’s  trading  post.  Near  it  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  have  also  a 
trading  post. 

About  eight  miles  above  Three  Rivers,  we  enter  Lake  St.  Peter,  which  is  an 
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expansion  of  the  St.  Larence  over  flats  for  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
five  to  tenth  in  breadth.  Passing  over  this  lake,  particularly  on  a  hot,  calm  day 
is  exceedingly  tame-and  uninteresting.  The  water  is  shallow,  and  the  channel, 
which  is  very  intricate,  requires  to  be  marked  with  beacons,  usually  small  fir- 
poles  stuck  in  the  mud,  with  part  of  the  green  tuft  left  on  their  tops.  As  we 
approach  the  head  of  the  lake,  innumerable  green  islands  and  villages,  rising  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  reanimate  our  progress.  These  islands  are  formed  of 
alluvial  deposits,  as  are  also  most  of  the  low  lands  we  pass  until  we  reach 
Montreal. 

The  country  along  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  St.  Maurice 
to  Repentigny,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ottawa,  unfolds  thickly-settled 
parishes;  the  principal  road  resembling  one  continued  village,  and  the  parish 
churches,  houses,  and  the  inhabitants,  nearly  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  I 
have  already  described  below  Quebec ;  but  the  features  of  the  scenery  are  different, 
is  the  country  between  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal  is  low,  and  a  great  portion  of 
at  alluvial.  There  are  many  parishes  in  the  interior,  in  the  back  concessions. 

Berthier,  half-way  between  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal,  is  the  principal 
village.  Its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  front  of  a  rich,  flat 
agricultural  country,  although  somewhat  tame,  is  very  advantageous. 

On  the  south,  at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  the  St.  Lawrence 
receives  the  River  Richelieu,  or  Sorell,  or  Chambly ;  for  by  all  these  names  is  it 
known.  On  the  east  bank,  and  on  the  site  of  the  fortress  erected  by  M.  de 
Tracy,  stands  the  town  of  Sorell,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Fort  William  Henry. 

The  Richelieu  issues  from  Lake  Champlain,,  and  flows,  for  abofit  seventy 
miles,  through  ;a  fertile  and  well-selected  country,  and  passes  close  by  several 
villages,  or  small  towns,  the  principal  of  which  are  Champlain  and  Lacolle,  in 
the  United  States;  and  in  Canada,  Isle  aux  Noix,  St.  Jean,  Chambly,  St.  Joseph, 
Beloeil  or  Rouville, .  St.  Charles,  St.  Denis,  and  St.  Ours,  before  it  mixes  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Fort  William  Henry.  It  differs  from  most  rivers  in  its  being 
only  250  yards  wide  at  its  embouchure,  while  it  increases  gradually  upwards  to 
more  than  four  times  that  breadth.  The  scenery  of  the  Richelieu,  in  some  parts, 
is  not  surpassed  for  picturesque  beauty  in  Canada. 

The  village  of  Chambly,  about  forty  miles  up  the  Richelieu,  faces  a  beautiful 
basin  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  river;  between  it  and  the  village  of  the. 
Canton  stands  Fort  Chambly,  one  of  the  old  French'  garrisons,’  formerly  erected 
to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Iroquois.  Eight  miles  above  Fort  Chambly 
stands  the  town  of  St.  John,  where  there  is  a  custom-house.  St.  John  lies,  in  the 
route  by  the  W'ay  of  Lake  Champlain  to  the  United  States;  steam-boats  in 
summer  arrive  and  depart  regularly ;  and  thousands  of  sledges,  principally 
American,  pass  through  it  in  winter. 

About  twelve  miles  farther  on,  we  come  to  the  naval  station  and  garrison  on 
Isle  aux  Noix,  which  completely  commands  the  river. 
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At  Rouse’s  Point,  where  Lake  Champlain,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the 
inland  waters  of  America,  opens,  are  the  deserted  huge  stone  fortress  and  out¬ 
works,  erected  by  the  Americans  during  the  late  war. 

The  country,  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  bounded  by  the  Richelieu,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  United  States,  is  generally  fertile,  and  populously  inhabited. 
Many  of  the  farms  which  are  now  the  most  productive,  were  reclaimed  with 
great  labour  by  an  extensive  course  of  draining. 

Returning  from  this  diversion,  up  the  Richelieu,  and  leaving  Fort  William 
Henry  for  Montreal,  we  pass  numerous  islands,  all  evidently  of.  alluvial  forma¬ 
tion  ;  the  lands  on  each  side  are  also  alluvial,  and  the  country  flat,  but,  being 
well-drained,  produce  luxuriant  crops.  This  part  of  Canada  is  populous;  and 
he  parishes  exhibit  the  pretty  features  of  a  continued  village,  with  the  spires  of 
decent  churches  arising  now  and  then  on  each  side. 

At  length  Montreal,  with  its  glittering  tin  roofs  and  spires,  the  magnificent 
wooded  mountain  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  together  with  the  broad  sheet 
of  water  between  it  and  La  Prairie,  tbe  fortified  island  of  St.  Helena,  and  the 
ships,  steamers,  and  small  craft,  270  miles  above  salt  water,  and  more  than  500 
from  the  sea,  all  open  into  view,  and  exhibit  a  grand,  varied,  and  most  interesting 
picture. 

Close  to  the  Island  of  Montreal,  to  the  north,  lies  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
Isle  Jesus,  which  contains  three  large  populous  parishes,  viz.,  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  Ste.  Rose,  and  St.  Martin,  and  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Seminary  of 
Quebec,  to  whom  it  was  granted,  together  with  Isles  aux  Vaches,  contiguous  to 
it,  in  1699.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  the  River  John.  Opposite, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  stream,  is  the  beautiful  village  of  St.  Eustache. 

Lachine,  to  which,  to  avoid  the  rapids,  there  is  a  ship  canal  from  Montreal, 
has  long  been  a  great  point  of  departure  for  Upper  Canada.  From  it  the 
North-west  Company  despatched  their  large  bark  canoes  for  the  Uttawa  and 
western  regions,  laden  with  various  and  necessary  articles.  From  this  place, 
also,  the  great  steam-boats  start  for  Upper  Canada;  and  we  may  either  take  a 
passage  by  one  of  them,  or  we  may  drive  through  a  beautiful  rural  country,  to 
St.  Anne’s,  from  whence  we  may  cross  the  ferry  to  Isle  Perrault,  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  Upper  Canada;  or,  by  the  lake  of  the  two  mountains,  con¬ 
tinue  our  voyage  or  journey  up  the  Uttawa. 

Steam-boats,  bateaux,  and  other  river  craft,  proceed  from  the  Island  of 
Montreal  up  the  Ottawa,  or  Uttawa,  and  pass  through  the  lock  lately  cut  at 
Vaudreuil^o  the  Long  Saiit  rapids,  near  Grenville ;  to  obviate  which,  a  canal  is 
now  cutting,  about  forty  miles  above  Lachine,  by  government,  that  will  cost 
about  180,000/. 

The  Ottawa  rises  in  the  north-west  regions,  beyond  Lake  Huron.  This 
great  river  was  at  an  early  period  explored  by  the  fur  traders.  It  wa3  their 
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grand  route  to  the  north-west  territories.  Forty  to  fifty  canoes  formerly  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Lachine  with  articles  of  traffic)  and  ascended  the  Ottawa  for  about 
300  miles;  from  whence  they  were  carried  over  portages  and  decharges,  or 
paddled  along  lakes,  and  then  across  by  French  River  to  Lake  Huron.  The 
coasts  of  this  lake,  and  those  of  Lake  Superior,  were  afterwards  traversed,  Until 
the  voyagers  reached  the  Grand  Portage,  where  they  received  the  furs  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Company’s  agents  from  the  Indians.  The  voyagers  then  re¬ 
turned  with  these  furs  to  Montreal;  and  in  light  bark  canoes,  voyages  of  several 
thousands  of  miles  were  performed  by  those  adventurous  men, 

The  navigation  of  the  Ottawa  is  frequently  interrupted  by  cataracts  and 
rapids;  and  the  scenery  exhibits  picturesque  beauty  and  fertility.  In  some 
parts  it  expands  over  the  country,  and  forms  what  are  termed  the  lesser,  or 
thirty  mile  lakes  of  Canada.  It  receives  several  rivers  between  its  embouchure 
and  its  upper  settlements,  most  of  which  issue  from  or  run  through  lakes.  The 
largest  of  these  rivers  are  the  Petite  Nation,  the  Rideau,  the  Canadian  Missis¬ 
sippi,  La  Riviere  aux*  Lievres,  the  Madawask,  &c.  0? 

It  divides'  Lower  from  Upper  Canada;  and  townships  have  been  laid  out, 
and  settlements  have  for  some  time  been  rapidly  forming,  along  its  banks.  Its 
periodical  rising,  which  enriches  the  alluvions,  owing  to  the  rapid  melting  of 
the  snows  in  the  extensive  northern  region  through  which  it  and  its  numerous 
tributaries  flow,  is  much  higher  in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

After  leaving  St.  Anne’s  on  the  western  part  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  we 
soon  after  enter  the  Ottawa,  and  its  expansion,  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains. 
On  the  left  rise  the  eminences  which  give  a  name  to  the  lake.  One'of  these  is 
called  after  the  mount  of  the  same  name  near  Paris,  Mont  Calvaire.  On  the 
summit  were  built  seven  chapels,  constructed  of  stone ;  and  here  a  mission  has 
long  been  established. 

On  this  seigniory  are  two  Indian  villages :  that  of  the  Algonquins  appears 
first ;  a  little  above,  that  of  the  Iroquois.  Both  contain  880  inhabitants  ;  and 
the  whole  population  of  the  seigniory  amounts  to  about  8500.  The  ecclesiastics 
and  the  sisters  of  the  congregation  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
Indians  of  both  sexes. 

On  the  opposite  or  west  shores  of  the  Ottawa  are  the  seigniories  of  Sou- 
langes  and  Vaudreuil,  and  Regaud,  within  the  line  of  Lower  Canada;  but  they 
are  not  quite  so  well  settled  or  cultivated  as  the  seigniories  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Two  Mountains. 

We  then  pass  the  seigniory  of  Argenteuil,  populously  settled,  and  now  be¬ 
longing  to  Major  Johnston.  The  township  of  Chatham,  settled  some  years 
ago,  and  that  of  Grenville,  through  which  there  is  a  canal  to  avoid  the  tur¬ 
bulent  Long  Saut  rapids,  lie  between  Argenteuil  and  the  seigniory  of  La 
Petite  Nation. 
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An  American,  Philemon  Wright,  having  left  the  United  States  in  1800, 
travelled  in  quest' of  lands  to  Canada,  and  proceeded  up  the  Ottawa.  He  ex¬ 
amined  the  country  about  Hull,  and  quickly  discovered  its  favourable  advan¬ 
tages.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  eighty-five  miles  above  Montreal, 
was  a  magnificent  river,  flowing  from  afar  through  excellent  lands,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  timber,  and  mountains  of  iron  ore.  He  knew  well  how  to  bring  those 
resources  into  profitable  operation,  and  became  the  leader  in  forming  a  settle¬ 
ment.  He  drew  hundreds  to  the  place  ■  forests  rapidly  disappeared,  which  were 
soon  succeeded  by  houses,  inhabitants,  yellow  corn-fields,  meadows,  and’flocks 
•and  herds;  Hull,  eighty-five  miles  above  Montreal,  was  settled  in  1801.  Set¬ 
tlements  have  extended,  since  that  time,  far  above  Hull.  By  town  and  the 
Upper  Canada  shores  of  the  Ottawa  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Vast  quantities  of  pine  and  oak  timber  are  floated  down  the  Ottawa.  It  is 
said  that  some  gangs  of  lumberers  have  brought  rafts  down  600  miles.  The 
dexterity  with  which  they  manage  these  rafts,  or  masses  of  timber,  is  astonish¬ 
ing;  particularly  when  directing  a  raft  down  the  falls  of  Chaudiere. 

This  cataract  is  grandly  picturesque,  about  a  mile  wide,_  and  brpken  and 
separated  by  numerous  islands,  where  it  comes  thundering  down  eighty  feet 
over  precipices. 

Here,  however,  the  two  provinces  were  connected,  by  the  execution  of  a 
most  daring-  plan,  the  “Union  Bridge,”  over  the  Grande  Chaudiere,  where 
no  soundings  have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  300  feet. 

There  are  various  fur  trading-posts  held  on  the  Ottawa  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  A  solitary  family  is  to  be  found  settled  in  some  places  for  nearly 
eighty  miles  above  Hull. 

The  country  of  the  Ottawa  affords  great  advantages  for  agricultural  settle¬ 
ments. 


CHAPTER  III. 

UPPER  CANADA,  OR  CANADA  WEST. 

Upper  Canada  may  be.  considered,  with  few  exceptions,  as  sufficiently 
level  in  all  parts  for  agriculture.  Its  soil  generally  fertile,  and,  exclusive  of  the 
large  lakes  and  rivers,  abundantly  watered  with  small  lakes  and  streams. 

The  principal  height  of  land  rises  between  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  elevation,  however,  is  neither  abrupt  nor  great. 

This  height,  or  rather  table  land,  extends  westerly  between  the  streams  de¬ 
scending  into  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  those  falling  into  Lake  Huron. 

There  is  no  other  remarkable  elevation,  except  its  principal  ramification, 
which  commences  above  Kingston,  and  sweeps  round  Lake  Ontario.  To 
vol.  v.  v 
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the  north-west  of  Bathurst,  and  north  of  Lake  Huron,  a  mountainous  country 
prevails. 

In  the  districts  east  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  exceptions  to  rich  soil  are  some 
portions  of  heavy  clay  land,  -  and.  marshy  or  swampy  tracts.  None  of  these  are 
extensive. 

The  country  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Simcoe  is  in  some  places  less 
fertile,  in  others  more  loamy,  and  generally  less  obstructed  by  rocks  or  stones. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  territory  lying  between  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie, 
Huron,  and  the  River  Detroit,  is  luxuriant  fertility. 

Limestone,  gypsum,  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality,  salt  springs,  clay  for  brick 
and  potters’- use;  marble,  free-stone,  granite,  timber  of  great  dimensions,  and 
adapted  for  all  purposes,  are  abundant ;  which,  with  a  soil  and  climate  that  will 
produce  wheat,  maize,  and  all  other  grains'  and  vegetables  grown  in  Europe, 
delicious  fruits,  even  vines,  nectarines,  and  peaches ;  grazing  lands,  plenty  of 
wild  fowl,  and  fish  in  the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes ;  fresh  water  and  mill 
streams,  and  a  climate  generally  salubrious,  are  the  prominent  natural*  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Its  natural  inconveniences  are,  chiefly,  its  being  more  difficult  of  access  from 
the  ocean,  and  somewhat  farther  from  markets,  than  the  other  colonies.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  these  be  real  disadvantages  ;  for  the  industry -of  the  in¬ 
habitants  is  consequently  more  closely  applied  to  agriculture,  the  only  substantial 
and  lasting  soui'ce  <>(’  individual  prosperity  and  independence,  than  the  population 
of  a  maritime  colony. 

There  are  springs  of  petroleum  near  the  Moravian  village,  and  springs  near 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  impregnated  with  sulphur,  thrown  out  sometimes  in 
small  lumps. 

With  the  exception  of  the  alluvions,  the  lighter  soils  prevail  near  the  lakes:, 
the  richer  and  heavier  some  distance  back  in  the  country. 

In  summer,  Fahrenheit  ranges  from  72  deg.  to  100  deg.,  while  it  blows  in 
the  prevailing  directions  from  south  to  west;  but  on  shifting  to  the  north,  the 
mercury  soon  after  sinks  to  50  deg.,  and  sometimes  lower.  The  climate  is  re¬ 
markably  dry. 

In  winter  a  day  scarcely  occurs,  except  when  it  rains,  and  that  seldom,  in 
which  people  do  not  work  in  the  woods.  A  very  mild  winter  is  always  con¬ 
sidered  a  disadvantage  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  climate  is  milder  in  summer,  and  its  severity  of  much  shorter  duration 
in  winter  than  that  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  healthy;  and 
the  exceptions  are, -like  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  in  England,  low  wet'  tracts, 
aim  still  water,  in  which  vegetable  substances  in  progress  of,  decomposition  are 
deposited.  These  are  found  in  low  lands  and  marshes,  where  agues  and  lake 
fevers  are  common  in  summer  and  autumn.  As  the  country  is  opened,  and 
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these  places  drained,  periodical  diseases  disappear,  and  they  seldom  prevail  on 
the  dry  lands. 

The  wild  animals  are,  wolves,  bears,  and  loup-cerviers,  which  annoy  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  new  settlements  by  destroying  sheep  and  pigs.  Common  deer  abound ; 
they  are  gentle,  and  easily  domesticated.  Otters  are  in  many  parts  numerous. 
Beavers  are  scarce.  Foxes,  martens,  porcupines,  racoons,  weasel,  wood-cliuck, 
are  also  met  with.  Hares  are  plentiful.  Wild  beasts,  however,  diminish 
rapidly  in  a  country  which  has  been  intersected  in  every  direction  by  roads. 

Wild  turkeys,  which  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  domestic  turkeys, 
except  being  larger,  frequent  the  western  parts ;  and  wild  geese,  ducks,  pigeons, 
and  most  of  the  other  birds  already  mentioned  as  common  to  America,  are 
plentiful  in  the  course  of  their  migrations.  Snipes,  wood-larks,  and  partridges 
are  also  abundant. 

Among  the  lake  fishes,  the  sturgeon  is  good  eating,  weighs  from  70  lbs.  to 
100  lbs.,  affords  isinglass,  and  differs  from  the  sturgeon  of  the  sea  by  wanting 
the  shelly  scales  on  the  back.  The  masquenonge  is  delicious,  and  sometimes 
weighs  50  lbs.  The  white  fish,  caught  in  abundance,  resembling  the  shad  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  or  very  large  alewives.  It  is  excellent  eating,  but  inferior  to 
the  masquenonge.  The  lake  herrings  are  plentiful,  but  flabby  and  indifferent. 

Trout  are  of  all  sizes,  weighing  from  half  a  pound  to  sometimes  50  lbs.  to 
70  lbs.  The- large  kind,  called  lake  salmon,  resemble  those  of  the  sea,  but  the 
flesh  much  paler,  and  not  so  richly  flavoured.  ■_ 

Pike  and  pickerel  are  much  the  same  in  flavour  as  in  England. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  bass ;  the  black  is  the  best.  The  other 
fishes  which  are  found  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Upper  Canada,  are  principally 
perch,  eel-pout,  cat-fish,  mullet,  dace,  chub,  carp,  sucker,  dog-fish  (small),  bill- 
fish  (thV  tyrant  of  the  lakes,  with  a  bill  about  a  foot  long),  lamprey,  silver-eel, 
sun-fish. 

Fish  are  caught  with  seines,  hooks,  and  by  spearing.  Forest  sports  are 
much  neglected :  even  men  who  were  poachers  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
scarcely  move  off  their  farms  to  shoot  deer  or  other  wild  animals.  There  is 
excellent  shooting,  and  some  people  indulge  in  deer-stalkiuy,  or  watching  for 
deer,  waiting  for  the  return  of  bears  to  shoot  them,  and  occasionally  killing 
water-fowl  and  forest  birds.  '  .  ' 

The.forest  trees  are  of  great  magnitude  and  variety,  and  afford  timber  for  all 
purposes,  and  abundant  fuel;  great  advantages  to  the  inhabitants.  Wild  fruits 
are  very  plentiful.  Medicinal  plants  abound;  and  gay  and  beautiful  indigenous 
flowers  adorn  those  places  which  are  not  densely  covered  with  large  trees. 

The  usual  route  from  Montreal  to  Upper  Canada  is  by  the  River  St.  Law¬ 
rence  ;  if  in  summer,  by  steamers,  or  by  land  in  stages,  or  other  modes  of 
travelling.  -  . 
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Another  route  is  by  the  Ottawa  and  the  Rideau  Canal,  or  by  roads,  and  leads 
to  the  townships  lying  in  the  rear  of  those  along  the  banks  of  the  St. Lawrence. 

Twelve  miles  above  Point  Fortune,  we  arrive  at  the  flourishing  village  of 
Hawkesbury,  in  the  first  township  of  Upper  Canada.  In  this  township  are 
several  sawmills,  timber-establishments,  gristmills,  distilleries,  and  many  excellent 
farms. 

The  country  along  the  Ottawa,  from  the  seigniory  of  Longueil,  in  Lower 
Canada,  'to  Bytown,  at.  the  entrance  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  comprehends  the 
district  of  Ottawa,  divided  into  the  counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell,  and  sub¬ 
divided  into  twelve  townships.  Between  these  and  the  St.  Lawrence  lies  the 
eastern  district;  and  north-west  of  the  Rideau,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  district  of 
Johnston,  the  district  of  Bathurst,  containing  the  counties  of  Carleton  and 
Lanark,  divided  into  nineteen  townships,  extends  along  the  Ottawa  to  Lake 
Allumet,  in  about  latitude  45  deg.  50  min.  N. 

The  front.of  this  district  exhibits  some  of  the  most  sublime  views  in  Canada. 
Mountains,  woods,  cataracts,  valleys,  lakes,  and  magnificent  river. 

Bytown,  founded  in  1826,  is  advantageously  situated  on  elevated  ground, 
around,  a  bend  and  extension  of  the  Ottawa,  called  Entrance  Bay,  from  which, 
throughVthe  town,  Rideau  Canal  enters  the  province. 

Tflie  view  from  the  heights  of  Bytown  comprehends  scenery  of  the  greatest 
picturesque  variety  and  grandeur.  A  splendid  river,  rolling  impetuously  over 
the  falls  of  the  Great  Chaudier;  islands,  woods,  mountains,  precipices,  and 
rocks,  with  the  Union  Bridge  extending  over  a  tremendous  cataract;  the  culti¬ 
vated  farms';  the  settlement,  and  the  church  of  Hull  opposite;  ra*fts  of  timber 
floating  along  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Ottawa ;  batteaux,  Indian  canoes  on  the 
water,  and  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  clearing  and  burning  of  the  forest  on 
the  land,  impart  additional  and  peculiar  animation  to  the  wild  sublimities  of  the 
scenery. 

The  extensive  territory  lying  between  the  River  Ottawa  from  Longueil  to 
Kingston,  and  from  Kingston  to  Detroit,  has  been  divided  into  townships ;  the 
position  of  which,  and  their  respective  distances  from  seaports  and  from  navi¬ 
gable  lakes  and  rivers,  will  appear  more  distinctly  by  reference  to  a  map. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  nearly  all  the  thriving  townships  in  the 
rear  of.  those  fronting  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  exhibited 
the  almost  impenetrable  wildness  of  primeval  forests.  To  obviate  partially  the 
obstructions  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  facilities  afforded  an  enemy  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  communication  between  Montreal  and  upper  country,  a  military  road 
was  opened  from  the  point  of  Nepean,  on  the  Ottawa,  to  Kingston.  Numerous 
other  roads  were  also  opened,  and  the  lands  through  which  they  passed  becom¬ 
ing  accessible,  were  settled  upon  by  emigrants  and  disbanded  soldiers. 

The  settlements  of  Lanark,  Perth,  and  Richmond  then  appeared;  and  others 
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in  every  part  of  the  province  sprang  rapidly  into  existence,  as  the  resources  of 
the  country  developed  the  certain  fruitful  means  of  subsistence  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  to  those  who  should  inhabit  its  wilds  and  subdue  its  forests. 

On  leaving  Lachine  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  we  pass  the  Indian  hamlet 
of  Cagnawaglia  and  the  cascade  of  St.  Louis.  The  lake  of  the  same  name  im¬ 
mediately  after  expands  to  a  width  of  several  miles.  The  scenery,  which  un¬ 
folds  its  picturesque  features  as  we  pass  along,  is  exceedingly  interesting. .  The 
swelling  high  outline  of  Montreal  receding  behind  us;  the  romantic  embouchure 
of  the  Ottawa;  the  pretty  village  and  decent  church  of  St.  Anne,  and  the  richly 
wooded  island  Perault,  rising  on  the  north ;  a  low  but.  rich  country,  through 
which  the  Chateauqui  flows,  extending  along  the  south;  and  the  head  of  the 
lake  near  the  Cascades,  rising  before  us  in  the  distance,  form  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  panorama.  Lake  St.  Louis  is  about  twelve  miles  long  by  about 
six  broad. 

At  the  turbulent  rapids  of  the  Cascades  there  is  a  short  canal,  about  500 
feet  long,  from  which  it  is  sixteen  miles  to  the  village  of  Coteau  du  Lac.  The 
post-road  leads  along  the  north  banks  of  the  river;  and  a  succession  of  dangerous 
rapids  occur  in  this  distance,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cascades  and  Les 
Cedres. 

C6teau  du  Lac,  above  the  split  rock,  or  Du  Buisson  rapid,  is  at  the  lower 
end  of  Lake  St.  Francis.  The  river  is  clear  to  Cornwall,  where  dangerous 
rapids,  called  the  Long  Saut,  interrupted  the  navigation,  which  has  since  been 
opened  by  a  canal. 

Lake  St.  Francis  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  about  five  and  a  half 
broad.  It  is  sufficiently  deep,  and  its  waters  remarkably  clear. 

The  first  settlements  in  Upper  Canada  were  at  Glengarry;  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  principally  Scotch  Highlanders,  or  their  descendants. 

A  little  below  Cornwall  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  meets,  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  St.  Lawrence.  Close  to  this  place  is  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Regis, 
the  last  point  on  the  south  shore  in  Lower  Canada.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  lands  are  reserved  for  them  by  the  British  government. 

From  Cornwall,  the  distance  is  forty-eight  miles  to  Prescot.  Both  sides 
of  the  river  are  equally  fertile. 

From  Prescot,  nearly  opposite  to  which  stands  the  American  town  of  Og- 
densburg,  steamboats  run  to  Kingston,  passing  between  the  thriving  British 
town  of  Brockville  and  the  American  town  of  Morristown,  and  then  through 
the  channels  of  the  part  called  “  the  Thousand  Islands,”  the  charming  pic¬ 
turesque  scenery  of  which  has  been  so  frequently  admired. 

The  country  and  the  river  from  Montreal  to  Kingston  is  richly  picturesque 
The  soils  vary  from  heavy  clay  to  lighter  loam,  and  produce  luxuriant  crops  of 
wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  Many  of  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  the 
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cultivation  of  the  farms  extensive,  and  much  improved  during  late  years.  The 
roads  are  much  better  than  formerly,  although  exceedingly  heavy  during  spring 
and  rainy  weather. 

As  we  pass  along  from  the  Cascades  to  Kingston,  a  distance  of  about  175 
miles,  picturesque  islands,  some. beautifully  wooded,  others  cleared  and  tilled; 
villages;  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  farms,  the  clearings  inclosed 
by  rail-fences,  and  tolerably  well  cultivated ;  farmhouses,  barns,  orchards;  here 
and  there  a  church;  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep  constantly  unfold  them¬ 
selves,  in  front  of  magnificent  forests ;  wild  fowl,  occasionally  deer ;  large  rafts 
of  timber,  sometimes  broken  up  by  the  violence  of  the  current  or  sudden 
squalls  of  wind,  floating  violently  down  the  rapids,  or  scattered  over  the  lakes. 

Kingston,  built  in  1783,  is  very  conveniently  situated,  in  latitude  44  deg. 
8  min.  north,  longitude  76  deg.  40  min.,  near  the  spot  where  old  fort  Frontenac 
formerly  stood,  and  at  the- mouth  of  the  Cataraqui,  which  joins  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Lake  Ontario  opens  into  full  view  immediately  above  Kingston,  and  unfolds* 
not  the  appearance  we  associate  with  a,  freshwater  lake,  out  of  which  a  great 
stream  issues,  but  a  vast  rolling  ocean,  receiving  the  waters  of  many  rivers. 
It  is  about  180  miles  long,  forty  to  fifty  broad,  fifty  to  nearly  500  feet  deep,  and 
222  feet  above  the  tide  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  navigated  by  sloops, 
schooners,  and  steamboats ;  and  the  sea  is  frequently  so  rough  that  steamboats 
of  common  size  were  at  first  not  considered  fit  to  traverse  its  waters  with  com¬ 
fort  or  safety.  - 

A  little  above  Kingston,  a  long  inlet  with  excellent  harbours,  called  the  Bay 
of  Quinte,  winds  beautifully  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  through  the  country,  and. 
receives  the  waters  of  several  rivers;  some  of  which,  particularly  the  Trent,  issue 
from  chains  of  numerous  lakes.  There  is  a  beautiful  peninsula  called  Prince 
Edward,  lying  between  it  and  Lake  Ontario. 

Toronto,  formerly  called  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  is  conveniently 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  latitude  43  deg.  32  min.  N.,  and 
longitude  79  deg.  ,  20  min.  W.  The  harbour,  nearly  circular,  is  formed  by  a 
narrow  peninsula,  or  sandbank.  Its  extremity,  called  Gibraltar  Point,  has  a 
lighthouse  and  fort  on  the  opposite  shore.  In  1793,  there  was  not  a  habitation 
where  York  now  stands.  A  good  military  road,  called  Yonge-street,  thirty-seven 
miles,  through  Gwillimbury  to  Cook’s  Bay,  Lake  Simcoe,  along  which  the  lands 
are  fertile  and  well-settled. 

The  lands  round  Lake  Simcoe  are  also  excellent. 

Lake  Simcoe  is  forty  miles  long,  twelve  broad,  and  throws  off  its  surplus 
waters  by  the  River  Severn,  into  Gloucester  Bay,  Lake  Huron.  Roads" also 
lead  from  York  to  the  River  Nottawasnga,  which  falls  into  Lake  Huron;  to 
Burlington  Bay,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  province.  Settlements  are  formed  along 
all  these  roads. 
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Burlington  Bay  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  Upper 
Canada — a  fine  sheet  of  water,  with  a  natural  breakwater  to  shelter  it  in  front, 
and  a  richly-wooded  range  of  high  lands  form  an  amphitheatre  in  the  rear. 

At  the  head  of  this  bay  stand  the  beautiful  thriving  villages  of  Ancaster  and 
Dundas. 

Good  roads  have  been  opened  from  Dundas  to  Amherstburg,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Erie.  Others  have  been  opened  to  the  Canada  Company’s  town  of 
Guelph,  which,  with  two  others  from  Dundas,  are  continued  to  and  through 
their  Huron  tract  to  Goderich.  Roads  lead  over  a  fine  fertile  country  from 
Ancaster  to  Niagara;  from  Ancaster  over  the  Ouse,  joins  the  main  road  leading 
from  Niagara  along  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit.  The  whole  of  the  country  lying  west  of 
Niagara  is  uncommonly  fertile,  and  the  climate  will  ripen  in  perfection  apples,  pears, 
prunes,  nectarines,  melons,  and  various  other  fruits.  Grapes  may  also  be  raised  in 
great  abundance.  Near  the  village  of  St.  Catherine’s  there  are  salt  springs. 

As  the  Falls  of  Niagara  interrupt  the  inland  navigation  of  Canada,  which 
otherwise  might  be  continued  without  obstruction  from  Ontario  to  the  Falls  or 
Rapids  of  St.  Mary’s,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  (which  might  also  be 
obviated  at  little  expense,  and  throw  open  an  inland  ocean  extending  500  miles 
farther  west),  the  bold  project  of  ascending  by  a  canal  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Lake^Erie  was  executed. 

Lake  Erie  is  270  miles  long,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  broad.  It  is 
shallow  when  compared  to  the  other  great  lakes,  being  only  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  average  depth ;  and  its  waters,  from  this  circumstance,  are  frequently  rough 
and  dangerous.  Schooners,  sloops,  a  few  steamers,  bateaux ,  and  Durham  boats, 
navigate  this  lake.  The  Americans  have  the  finest  vessels;  some  of  their 
schooners  resemble  the  Baltimore  clippers.  Chippawa,  on  the  British  side,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Welland,  is  the  entrepot  for  goods  sent  to,  or  received  from, 
the  upper  country.  The  goods  discharged  or  laded  at  this  place  will  be  much 
diminished  in  quantity  in  consequence  of  the  Welland  Canal  now  obviating  the 
necessity  of  land  carriage,  as  formerly,  between  Queenslon  and  Chippawa. 

Through  the  River  Detroit,  it  receives  apparently  the  surplus  waters  of 
Lakes  St.  Clare,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior. 

The  American  shores  are  thickly,  inhabited,  and  the  townships  along  the 
British  coast,  from  Niagara -  to  Detroit,  are  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers. 
Opposite  to  Fort  Erie,  where  the  Niagara  issues  from  the  lake,  stands  the 
thriving  American  town  of  Buffalo.  Here  the  Grand  Canal  commences  which 
connects  Lake  Erie  with^the  Hudson,  and  consequently  with  the  Atlantic. 

At  Fort'Erie,  seventeen  miles  by  a  good  road  from  Niagara,  the  lake  opens, 
and  we  soon  come  to  the  old  Dutch  settlement,' called  “Sugar  Loaves,”  which 
takes  its  name  from  six  conical  hills,  rising  from  the  low  grounds  near  the  lake. 
Along  the  Canadian  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  the  lands  are  flat,  but  in  some  places 
the  banks,  formed  chiefly  of  clay  and  sand,  are  100  feet  perpendicular. 
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A  branch  of  the  Welland  Canal  is  to  join  the  Ouse,  three  or  four  miles  from 
its  mouth.  This  river  is,  following  its  windings,  about  150  miles  long,  1000  feet 
wide,  and  navigable  for  thirty  miles.  Lands  for  the  Indians,  who  have  hamlets 
on  its  banks,  have,  in  several  places,  been  reserved. 

On  one  of  its  branches,  called  the  Speed,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth, 
lies  the  young  thriving  town  of  Guelph,  founded  by  the  Canada  Company  on  one 
of  their  blocks  of  land.  Between  the  Ouse  and  Port  Talbot  lies  the  well-settled 
tract  of  country  called  Long  Point. 

Port  Talbot  is  nearly  equidistant  between  Niagara  and  Detroit.  Here,  in  1802, 
the  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  westward,  then  an  uninhabited  wilderness, 
commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Talbot.  He  encountered  great 
difficulties  before  he  succeeded  in  laying  out  and  opening  roads,  extending  about 
eighty  miles  parallel  to  the  lake.  Along  these,  farms  of  200  acres  were  granted 
to  emigrants,  subject  to  certain  stipulations,  such  as  clearing  ten  acres  of  land, 
building  a  house,  and  opening  a  road  in  front  of  the  farm.  Settlers,  principally 
poor  people,  soon  flocked  to  it,  and  the  whole  is  now  densely  filled  with  in¬ 
habitants. 

Settlements  were  soon  after  extended  along  the  roads,  opened  through  the 
wilderness  of  the  Long  Woods  ;  and  the  town  of  Amherstburg,  78$  miles  above 
Quebec,  and  1100  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  arose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Detroit.  Amherstburg  is  delightfully  situated.  It  is  fast  increasing  in  buildings 
and  in  population.  It  was  a  naval  depot  during  war. 

Fourteen  miles  further  up  stands  Sandwich,  a  very  flourishing  place.  Oppo¬ 
site  to  it,  in  the  Michigan  territory,  lies  the  old  village  of  Detroit.  The  river  is 
here  frozen  over  in  winter,  and  then  the  ice  forms  an  immense  smooth  bridge  con¬ 
necting  the  United  States  with  Canada. 

The  River  Detroit  runs  from  Lake  St.  Clair -into  Lake  Erie.  Its  navigation 
is  not  interrupted,  and  its  fertile  banks  are  thickly  peopled. 

This  is  a  rich,  beautiful  country.  All  kinds  of  grain,  and  the  finest  apples, 
pears,  nectarines,  peaches,  and  grapes,  grow  in  perfection. 

Lake  St.  Clair  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and.  nearly  the  same  in  breadth. 
It  receives  several  .  rivers ;  the  principal  of  which,  named  the  Thames, 
winds  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  north-east;  and  on  its 
banks  settlements  and  embryo  towns  are  growing.  It  has  its  Chatham, 
London,  and  Oxford.  General  Simcoe,  the  first  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  was 
exceedingly  anxious  that  the  seat  of  government  should  be  established  some¬ 
where  nearly  equidistant  to  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron,  and  considered  the 
spot  named  London  the  most  appropriate. 

There  is  a  large  delta  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  St.  Clair;  and  through  which, 
by  several  channels,  the  river  issues.  Near  this  the  late  Lord  Selkirk  began  his 
settlement  named  Baldoon.  The  situation  is  low  and  marshy,  and  great  numbers 
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of  the  first  settlers  were  carried  off.  On  the  east  or  American  bank  stands  old 
Fort  St.  Clair  j  and  a  few  miles  farther  up,  where  Lake  Huron  opens.  Fort 
Gratiat  was  erected  to  command  the  river. 

On  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  the  Canada  Company’s  principal  tract 
of  land  lies  nearly  in  a  triangular  form,  commencing  in  latitude  43  deg.,  and  ex¬ 
tending  about  sixty  miles  along  the  coast. 

The  Canada  Company  have  opened  roads  in  various  directions  through  their 
lands;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maitland,  where  it  joins  Lake  Huron,  the  town  of 
Goderich  has  been  founded. 

Beyond  Goderich,  if  we  except  the  military  stations,  the  posts  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  the  small  settlements  which  have  arisen  from  Lord  Selkirk’s 
foundation  at  Red  River,  the  vast  regions  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Pacific  are  all 
still  in  primeval  wilderness,  and  still  to  be  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  Europeans. 
That  emigration  from  the  east  will  subdue,  inhabit,  and  cultivate  the  far  western 
wilderness  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Lake  Huron  is  250  miles  long,  120  broad,  and  860  feet  deep,  without  com¬ 
prehending  a  branch  of  it  called  Georgia  Bay,  which  is  120  miles  long,  and  fifty 
miles  broad.  Near  the  head  of  the  latter,  at  Pentagushine,  there  is  a  small  naval 
depot.  It  receives  several  rivers.  The  Severn,  flowing  over  a  rocky  bed  from 
Lake  Simcoe;  the  Maitland,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Goderich,  and  which_flows  through  the  Huron  tract;  the  river  Moon,  flowing 
from  lakes  lying  between  the  Georgian  Bay  and  the  Ottawa;  and  the  French 
river,  a  large  stream  flowing  from  Lake  Nippissing,  which  a  very  narrow  portage 
divides  from  a  rapid  river  falling  into  the  Ottawa.  This  was  formerly  the  grand 
route  of  the  north-west  voyageurs. 

The  lands  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  are  generally  fit  for  cultivation,  and 
covered  with  heavy  timber,  presenting  clay  cliffs,  rocks,  arid  woody  slopes  along 
the  shore.  The  north  coast  exhibits  a  rugged,  formidable,  and  barren  aspect. 
The  Cloche  mountains  are  behind  this  shore,  and  very  little  is  known  of  the 
interior. 

A  multitude  of  islands,  called  the  Manitoulins,  or  Islands  of  Spirits,  extend 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  Georgian  Bay,  to  the  detour  between  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  Drummond’s  Island.  The  largest  of  these  is  eighty  miles  long.  The 
Indians  attach  a  religious  veneration  to  them,  as  being  consecrated  by  the  great 
spirit  Manilou. 

Through  the  Strait  of  Makillimakinak,  the  fort  of  which  the  Americans  claim, 
the  navigation  to  Lake  Michigan  is  deep  and  safe.  This  lake  is  within  the  United 
States’  boundary.  It  is,  without  including  Green  Bay,  a  branch  of  it,  400  miles 
long,  and  fifty  broad;  and  Green  Bay  is  105  miles  long,  and  twenty  miles  broad; 
both  are  on  a  level  with  Lake  Huron. 
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Tlie  passage  to  Lake  Superior,  by  the  strait  of  St.  Mary,  forty  miles  long,  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  rapids  or  falls  of  St.  Mary,  which  occur  about  mid-dis¬ 
tance  between  both  lakes.  The  appellation  of  fall  is,  however,  improper.  About 
midway  between  both  lakes,  the  banks  of  the  strait  contracts  the  channel,  which 
also  descends,  altogether,  in  the  course  of  the  rapid,  about  twenty-three  feet,  and 
the  vast  discharge  of  Lake  Superior  rolling  along  impetuously  over  and  against 
natural  irregularities,  renders  the  navigation  upwards  altogether  impracticable. 
Canoes  have  descended,  but  the  exploit  is  hazardous.  A  canal  two  miles  long 
would  avoid  this  rapid,  and  connect  the  ship  navigation  of  Lake  Superior  with 
that  of  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and  the  ocean. 

Lake  Superior,  the  great  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  about  360  geographi¬ 
cal  or  417  statute  miles  long,  and  140  geographical  or  162  statute  miles  broad; 
its  circumference  round  its  shores  about  1600  miles,  and  its  depth  about  900 
feet.  Its  waters  are  pure  and  astonishingly  transparent,  and  this  inland  ocean  is 
not  surpassed  in  turbulent  commotion,  during  tempests,  by  the  most  violent 
agitation  of  the  Atlantic.  * 

It  receives  numerous  rivers,  but  none  of  them  are  remarkably  large.  Low¬ 
lands,  lying  between  the  lake  and  the  rumps  and  mountains,  are  considered  to 
have  been  formerly  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  elevations  rise,  in 
some  parts,  to  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  In  other  places  a  flat 
country  extendsback-fromfiftytoseventymiles.  The  largest  of  its  islands,  near 
the  British  side,  Isle  Royale,  is  about  100  miles  long  by  forty  in  breadth. 

The  lands  fit  for  settlement  and  agriculture  may  be  considered  to  be  nearly 
altogether  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Tracts  of  good  laud  may 
occasionally  occur,  or  be  found,  on  the  British  side;  but,  as  far  as  we  know, 
chiefly  from  the  fur  traders,  the  northern  shores  are  forbidcling  and  sterile,  and 
the  whole  country  between  this  lake  and  Hudson  Bay  is  of  little  value,  except  for 
the  furs  of  the  wild  animals,  or  the  fish  that  may  be  caught  in  its  rivers. 

Salmon  of  great  size,  herring,  black  bass,  sturgeon,  and  all- the  lake  fish,  are 
abundant.  It  is  said  that  neither  salmon  nor  herring  are  caught  in  any  of  the 
lakes,  except  those  communicating  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  How  either  herring  or 
salmon  got  into  those  lakes  is  a  question  to  puzzle  the  naturalist. 

The  comparative  depths  of  the  lakes  form  another  extraordinary  subject  of 
inquiry.  The  bottom  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  452  feet  deep,  is  as  low  as  most 
parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  while  Lake  Erie  is  only  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
deep;  but  the  bottoms  of  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior  are  all,  from 
their  vast  depths,  although  their  surface  is  so  much  higher,  on  a  level  with  the 
bottoms  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Can  there  be  a  subter¬ 
ranean  river  running  from  Lake  Superior  to  Huron,  and  from  Huron  to  Lake 
Ontario?  ‘  This  is  certainly  not  impossible;  nor  does  the  .discharge  through  the 
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River  Detroit,  after  allowing  for  the  full  probable  portion  carried  off  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  appear  by  any  means  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  three  upper 
great  lakes  may  be  considered  to  receive.  All  the  lakes  of  Canada  are  estimated 
to  cover  43,040,000  acres.  The  great  lakes  occasionally  rise  above  their  usual 
level  sometimes  from  three  to  five  feet.  These  overflowings  are  not  annual  or 
regular. 

North- West  and  Hudson  Say  Territories . — The  region  lying  north  of  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  south  of  the  lakes  discharging  into 
Hudson  Bay,  and  west  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  long  been 
called  the  north-west,  or  Indian  territory. 

These  boundaries  on  the  north  and  south  are  not  easily  defined;  and  their 
adjustment  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  great  doubt  and  difficulty. 

This  vast  region  possesses  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  Its 
configuration  and  aspect  unfolds  innumerable  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  savan¬ 
nahs,  magnificent  forests,  immense  tracks  of  fertile  lands,  and  barren,  rocky, 
frozen  countries. 

A  greater  portion  of  .the  region  lying  south  of  Lake  Athabasca,  and  west  of-— 
the  Stoney  Mountains,  is  eminently  adapted  for  agriculture;  and  its  splendid 
forests  and  broad  savannahs  abound  with  buffalo,  moose,  carraboo,  common 
deer,  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  wild  animals  and  birds;  in  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
great  varieties  of  fish  are  plentiful. 

This  remote  territory  possesses  resources  capable  of  yielding  sustenance  and 
independence  to  many  millions  of  inhabitants;  but  hitherto  the  soil  has  in  no 
part  been  subjected  to  cultivation,  except  in  small  spots,  where  the  fur  traders 
have  established  posts;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  Lord  Selkirk 
established  a  settlement. 

The  principal  lakes  are, 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods,  equidistant  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Winnipeg.  It  receives  the  River  La  Pluie,  rising  in  the  heights  west  of  Lake . 
Superior,  and  discharges  its  waters  by  a  rapid  river  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Lake  Winnipeg  is  about  240  miles  long,  and  in  its  irregular  widtli  from  five 
to  fifty-five  miles  broad.  It  lies  between  latitudes  50  deg.  and  54  deg.  N., 
and  longitudes  96  deg.  to  108  deg.  W.  It  receives  the  waters  of  several  rivers, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  Saskatchewan,  which,  flows  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  It  receives  also  the  Assiniboin  and  Red  Rivers,  and  its  surplus  waters 
are  carried  off  by  two  or  more  rivers  to  Hudson  Bay.  - 

Lake  Athabasca,  lying  west  of  these,  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  broad.  It  receives  several  rivers ;  some  of  which,  the 
Unjigah,  or  Peace  River,  and  others,  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  waters 
are  carried  off  by  the  rapid  Stoney  River. along  a  rocky  channel  into  Slave  Lake; 
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on  the  north  its  shores  are  rugged  and  barren;  on  the  south  alluvial,  and  on  the 
west  sandy  and  naked. 

Lake  Athabasca  is  larger  than  either  Lake  Ontario  or  Lake  Erie,  being  250 
miles  long,  by  about  fifty  in  breadth.  It  is  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  fathoms 
in  depth.  Its  shores  are  generally  wooded,  and  it  has  several  small  islands, 
many  of  them  high,  abrupt  elevations  of  rock,  principally  gneiss  and  granite. 
It  receives  several  rivers,  and  discharges  its  waters  by  the  River  Mackenzie,  by 
which  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  first,  and  afterward  Sir  John  Franklin,  de¬ 
scended  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  latitude  67  deg.  48  min.  N.,  and  longitude  115 
deg.  37  min.  W. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  vast  granitic  chains,  which  may  be  considered  a 
continuation  of  the  Andes,  north,  to  the  polar  regions;  they  are  from  fifty  to 
more  than  100  miles  in  breadth,  and  separate  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Pacific 
from  those  flowing  into  the  Mississippi,  and  into  the  great  lakes  of  British 
America,  and  into  Hudson  Bay.  Their  summits  are  about  11,300  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  country  belonging  to  Great  Britain,- west  of  these  mountains,  is  of 
immense  extent  and  vast  consequence.  It  extends  from  the  southern  point  of 
Vancouver's  Island  north,  along  the  Pacific,  to  Russian  America.  It  abounds 
with  innumerable  bays,  islands,  rivers,  harbours,  splendid  forests,  wild  animals, 
and  plentiful  fisheries.  The  climate  also,  like  the  western  shores  of  the  old 
continent,  is  much  milder  than  countries  under  the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern 
coasts. 

The  Oregon,  or  Columbia,  and  the  Frazer  are  the  principal  rivers. 

Cook  and  Vancouver  first  discovered  this  country  by  sea,  and  Mackenzie  was 
the  first  traveller  who  succeeded  in  the  arduous  attempt  to  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Russians  on  the  north,  where  they  have  fortresses  of  great  strength, 
and  several  trading  establishments,  have  encroached  on  a  great  portion  of  this 
country.  There  may  be  also  much  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  American  boundary 
on  the  south. 

The  territory  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  held  by  virtue  of  the  charter 
granted  by  Charles  II.,  is  now  understood  to  include  all  the  countries  from 
52  deg.  N.  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  to  the  extremity  of  all  the  rivers  falling 
into  Hudson  Bay,  This  portion  of  Labrador's  of  little  importance,  excepting 
for  furs  and  fisheries ;  and  the  coast  and  bay  of  Hudson,  and  the  inhospitable 
regions  of  the  Esquimaux,  are  of  as  little  consequence ;  but  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  bay,  rising  in  the  south  and  west,  actually  include  a  portion  of  the 
United  States,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  territory,  in  which  the  old 
French  fur  traders  and  the  Montreal  Company  had  forts  or  trading  posts.  The 
latter  are  now  occupied  by  the  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
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The  territory  called  Ossiniboia,  purchased  in  1811,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Sel¬ 
kirk,  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  is  understood  to  commence  “  at  a  point 
in  52  deg.  30  min.  N.,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  line  running 
also  west  to  Lake  Winnipegoas,  or  little  Winnipeg;  then  south  to  latitude 
52  deg.  on  the  western  shore  of  this  lake;  thence  south  to  the  highlands,  dividing 
the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  from  those  falling  into  Lake  Winni¬ 
peg  ;  thence  by  those  highlands  to  the  source  of  River  La  Pluie,  and  down  that 
river  through  th.e  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  River  Winnipeg,  to -the  place  of 
beginning.”  Half  of  this  territory  at  least,  and  certainly  the  better  half, -is 
within  the  boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  whole  comprises  about  116,000 
square  miles,  or  73,240,000  acres. 

At  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  for  a  long  previous  period,  the  French  had 
posts  established  in  this  tract  of  country,  and  as  far  west  as  the  River  Saskatche¬ 
wan;  and  the  North-West  Company,  who  succeeded  the  French,  not  only 
occupied  these  posts,  but  established  others  far  beyond  them. 

The  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  are  not  covered  with  trees.  The 
rivers  abound  with  fish ;  the  plains  with  buffaloes ;  the  neighbouring  forests  with 
elk,  deer,  and  various  kinds  of  game.  The  settlement  is  still  in  being,  but  we 
have  no  late  accounts  of  its  condition. 

By  the  treaty  of  1842,  between  England  and  the  United  States,  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  north-west  territories  were  adjusted  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
leaving  the  country  south  of  49  deg.  to  the  United  States. 

Internal  Navigation  of  Canada. — The  navigation  of  the  gulf  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence  is  deep  and  safe;  except  during  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice,  and  the  misty  weather  which  attends  the  chilly  north-east  winds 
that  prevail  for  some  days  about  the  same  period;  and  during  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  winter,  when  the  nights  are  dark,  and  the  weather  generally  uncertain 
and  tempestuous.  The  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  below  the  traverse, 
and  of  the  whole  gulf,  at  this  season,  is  difficult,  and  often  dangerously -terrific. 
But  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  middle  of  November,  the  weather  is  not  only 
mild,  but  heavy  gales  are  much  less  frequent  than  on  the  Atlantic,  or  in  the 
British  and  Irish  Channels.  . 

The  interruption  at  Montreal  has  been  obviated  by  the  Lachine  Canal. 

The  next  interruption  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  at  the  Cascades, 
which  is  also  partially  obviated  by  a  canal  for  large  steam  ships  and  other 
craft,  and  at  Debuisson  another  interruption  is  surmounted  by  locks.  At  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  St.  Louis  it  was  found  necessary  to  construct  locks  to  avoid 
the  rapid ;  and,  from  this  place,  the  navigation  is  uninterrupted  to  Cornwall, 
where  the  dangerous  succession  of  rapids,  called  the  Long  Sault,  disturb  the  St. 
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Lawrence,  and  rendered  the  passage  dangerous.  A  deep  canal  avoids  thisr  ob¬ 
struction  ;  bateaux,  scows,  and  timber  rafts  have  been  long  directed  down  these 
violent  currents.  At  Barnard’s  Island,  the  south  channel,  which  is  navigable, 
belongs  to  the  Americans,  and  the  north,  or  British,  is  almost  impassable. 

The  execution  of  locks  and  canals  to  obviate  the  rapids  of  the  Ottawa,  by  the 
Rideau  river  and  lakes  to  Kingston,  have  been  executed  at  great  expense. 

These  canals  and  the  Welland  Canal  open  the  whole  river  and  lake  naviga¬ 
tion  of  Canada  ;  and  the  lakes  communicate  by  canals  with  the  Hudson,  the 
Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Atlantic. 
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Population  at  Different  Periods. — The  first  general  census  of  Canada  was 
taken  by  the  French  government  in  1676;  since  which  period  the  increase  is 
given  by  estimate,  and  by  official  returns,  as  follows : — 
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number* 

numb.  r. 

1070 . 

8,415 

{  “ 

JL 

76.084 

161,097 

JV00 . : . . 

- -  isjooo 

18‘17 . . 

ailo-I* 

672,827 

t7i4. !!*••••!!!!!!!! 

2fi’i)04 

82-L693 

JJj® . 

in’ooo 

1,000 

. 

690*782 

708,334 

480,055 

uno.".!!!!!!!.*"!!!! 

ssojuoo 

iff 

,1848.7'.*.!.'!!“!!!!“ 

723,087 

. 

1 1850 . 

800,000* 

021,000 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1792,  Sir  Alured  Clarke,  then  Lieutenant-Governor, 
divided  Lower  Canada  into  counties ;  and  the  census  division  in  1825  is  as 
follows  : —  ‘  ' 


Porur.ATiON  of  Lower  Canada — Census  of  1825. 
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Tabular  Statement  of  the  Increase  of  Population  based  on  the  various  Calculations, 
for  1844  and  1848. 


COUNTIES. 

Popula¬ 
tion  by 

Baaed  on  an 
77,662  in 

Increase  of 

c 

OUKT1ES. 

tion'by 

Ba.-cd  on  an 
77, .5,52  in 

n  crease  of 
Years. 

of  1844. 

Proportionate 

Population, 

ofiz: 

r‘lncrcase*!lt 

Population, 

number. 

number. 

liumlr.r. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

S-12 

12,434 

■17^870 

. 

1M10 

11,056 

1,425 

1,044 

17,735 

rTwo  Mountains... 
Terrebonne . 

20,835 

20,046 

3,127 

2,406 

29,952 

Mhudsquoi . . 

Houvtlle . 

10,865 

22,898 

950 

■  24,900 

BtVlhier . 

2t^8.'i9 

3,129 

1-12 

St.  Hyacinthe  ... 

2l',9T3 

1,921 

23, *894 

Sherbrooke  County 

12|boO 

M?8 

‘4°:? 

Bellccbnsse...... 

1C549 

1,274 

1  am 

Sheflord . 

10,105 

1,177 

11,282 

Katnouraska . 

.  nlSus 

.  1,527 

!«!m2 

Montreal.  City.... 

4'l67 

.Huntingdon...... 

3|  167 

ass 

Megantie . 

Kitnotlski... . 

«!743 

2  053 

19,683 

rMomreal  County. 
Quebec  County.. 

1 0*003  " 

HI 

“g 

Dorchester . 

I.otbinigre.. . . 

34^81 7 
13,697  | 

Ig 

38,^77 

M5. 

1  Montmoreuci.... 

1  Birlielieu . 

2o’,888 

1,367 

LBonaventure . 

S^MO 

540 

*8, 780 

1-12  ' 

[  St.  Maurice . i 

1.  Three-Hirers. ...V 

17, oat 

Totals . 

090,782 

77,552 

768,334 

Census  of  Upper  Canada  for  1836,  according  to  the  then  Electoral  Divisions. 


Census  of  Upper  Canada  in  1848,  according  to  the  Electoral  Divisions. 


. {  I  United. 


r  (North  Riding  .. 

J  V.*  R?hSS« 

|  (.Went  Riding.... 

^  Toronto,  City  . 


Midland.. . {  UnilM  .  j  ^""Xu 

l  Kingston,  City.. .. 

Newcastle .  j  Nortllumberlaoil  .. 


r  Lincoln . 

...  I  Welland . 

N,aSara . <  Haldimand . 

[_  Niagara. Town... 

Prince  Edward . Prince  Edward... 


rr^ch1"  P”PUla,i0n-  Tor*..  .County  Towns 

County.  Counties.  |  Di,ltric“-  Unrepresented. 


o 
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r-1^  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CENSUS  OF  1848. 

Of  the  heads  of  families  in  round  numbers  at  120,000,  we  find  that  one- 
half  arc  returned  as  proprietors  of  real  estate,  while  50,000  are  returned  as 
non-proprietors;  this  leaves  10,000  about  the  number  of  those  returned  under 
the  head  of  Labourers. 

The  census  of  occupations  was  imperfectly  taken ;  taking,  however,  the  loca¬ 
lities  where  the  returns  were  perfect,  we  have  the  following  results: — 


And  taking  the  same  proportions  for  the  unreturned  districts,  we  have  as  a 
conclusion  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  derive  their  subsistence 
directly  from  agriculture.  The  non-producing  population  of  the  province  do  not 
amount  to  .8000  souls  in  all. 

EDUCATION.  . 


The  attendance  at  school  is  generally  limited  to  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  15;  now  the  proportions  so  attending  in  1842  did  not  exceed  22  per  cent, 
while  in  1848  we  find  it  to  be  over  42  per  cent. 


v.  Proportion,  National  Origin  of  Inhabitants. — Taking  the  two  enumerations, 
we  find  the  whole  to  be  as  follows : — 


We_find  the  greatest  increase  to  have  been  amongst  the  Irish  and  German  in- 
'  habitants,  while  the  great  decrease  has  been  in  those  from  the  United  States : — 


ot  of  English  during  seven  years  1 


„  „  British  „  40*31 

„  Other  Countries  „  170*00 

pane  nor  cent  of  United  States  „  0*03 

on  tnc  whole  population,  according  to  origin...'  47*08 
ting  the  census  by  ages  of  1818,  it  will  be; .  51*40  *• 


Religious  Census. — It  is  impossible  to  get  anything  like  a  correct  religious 
-X_c.ensus  of  Upper  Canada,  because  the  numbers  of  various  denominations  are  so 
many,  and  such  sectional  jealousies  exist,  that  the  exclusion  of  any  class  from 
the  census  rolls  causes  dissatisfaction,  and  to  include  all  would  have  the  effect  of 
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swelling  the  rolls  to  an  enormous  extent;  consequently,  in  this  census,  a  large 
deficiency  must  occur.  In  1842,  the  deficiency  amounted  to  80,000,  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  population,  while  in  1848  it  is  25,000,  or  about  one-twer.ity- 
ninth  of  the  whole.  In  addition  to  the  actual  deficiency  in  1848,  we  find  no  less 
than  60,000  classed  under  the  head  of  “  No  Creed  or  Denomination a  circum¬ 
stance  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  render  this  branch  of  the  census  perfectly 
useless  for  any  practical  purpose,  nor  would  it  be  attended  with  any  beneficial 
result  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  denominations  given  -in  both 
years. 

CENSUS  BY  AGES. 


Of  the  males,  in  1842,  144,525  were  adults  above  the  age  of  14,  and  of  these, 
79,539  were  married,  being  about  55  per  cent;  in  1848  the  former  were  220,361," 
of  whom  120,523,  or  about  54  68  were  married.  The  decrease  has  arisen  from  a 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  persons  in  proportion  above  the  age  of  60,  and  a  very 
trifling  decrease  is  observable  in  those  married  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18.-. 

Of  the  females,  in  1842,  117,507  were  above  the  age  of  14,  of  whom  74,767 
or  63-62  per  cent,  were  married ;  while  in  1848  the  total  female  adults  were 
179,468,  of  whom  111,034,  or  C2‘04  per  cent  were  married. 

In  1842,  the  males  were  to  the  females  os  100  to  88  nearly. 

In  1848  „  „  100  to  83  „ 

Nearly  six-sevenths  of  the  male  population  between  the  ages  of,.  30  and  60 
are  married. 

Births  and  Deaths. — The  census  of  1848  was  the  first  in  which  any  attempt 
was  made  to  collect  information  under  these  heads  regarding  the  Upper  Province. 

The  total  number  of  births  we  Slid  to  be  27, Has,  or  one  to  every  20 
deaths  „  11,010  „  03 

Difference  10,170  „  37 

The  general  average  of  births  and  deaths  in  England  is,  of  the  former  1  in 
33,  and  of  the  latter  1  in  54. 

By  the  United  States  census  taken  in  1840,  the  children  under  five  years  of 
age  were  about  15’ per  cent  of  the  population,  while  in  Canada  they  are  very 
nearly  20  ;/in  '  England,  the  proportion  is ’much  less.  Now,  if  we  assume  the 
number  of  births  and  deaths  to  be  correct,  we  find  that  for  every  100  males  born, 
42  die,  and  for  every  100  females,  41.  -  v 

-  -The  marriages  in  Upper  Canada,  during  the  year  previous  to  the  census, 
were  5367,  or  about  1  to  12  of  the  adult  single  population. 
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The  United  States  census  does  not  class  the  above  as  males  and  females  ;  the 
proportions,  however,  were  of— 

Blind  ....  ...  6,910,  nr  I  in  evory  2482 

Deaf  and  dumb  .  .  .  .  .  7,659  „  2228 

Lunatics  ami  Idiots  .....  17. Ml  „  979 

The  total  number  afflicted  as  above  were — 


Ill  Cannda  .....  1,548,  or  1  in  every  472  inhabitants. 

In  the  States  .  .  .  .  .  32,009  „  533 

Servants. — In  a  country,  a  great  proportion  of  whose  population  accrues  by 
immigration,  the  number  of  persons  usually  classed  as  servants  must  naturally 
be  small,  particularly  of  male  farm  servants  ;  and  any  increase  at  all  approaching 
to  a  similar  ratio  to  that  of  the  population  argues  one  of  two  positions.  First, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  those  able  to  employ 
assistance;  or,  secondly,  a  great  increase  in  the  wealth  of  our  farmers  and  the 
extension  of  their  labours.  Now,  in  1842,  the  male  farm  servants  were  3184, 
~  and,  in  1848,  7514 — far  more  than  double.  This  shows  a  rapid  increase,  and 
affords  direct  evidence  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  body  of 
Western  Canada. 

Domestic  Male  Servants. — No  great  increase  can  be  expected  for  years  among 
the  rural  inhabitants;  male  servants  being'-chiefly  confined  to  towns  and  cities. 
Domestic  female  servants  have  increased  very  much,  and  is  one  of  the  items 
affording  the  best  proof  of  prosperity.  In  1842,  the  unmarried  females  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  45,  to  which  class  female  servants  may  be  said  entirely  to 
belong,  were  36,882,  of  whom  5181,  or  nearly  one-seventh,  were  servants.  In 
1848,  the  former  amount  to  60,664,  and  the  latter  to  10,781,  about  one-sixth  in 
the  first  period,  being  1  to  every  7-12,  and  in  the  latter  1  to  every  663.  , 

Coloured  Persons. — No  means  of  knowing  what  portion  of  the  increase  of 
coloured  persons  was  by  immigration,  and  what  by  births,  as  the  ages  are 
classed  separately  of  the  males;  taking  one- fourth  to  be  adults,  the  increase 
would  be  about  20  per  cent  by  immigration,  and  of  females  above  30  per  cent. 
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According  to  the  Returns  laid  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  by  tl 
missioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  the  Surveyor-General,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1845,  we 
following  abstract  of  the  disposal  of  the  lands  in  this  Province : — 

Lands  surveyed  in  seigniories 
^  ^  ^  ^  Grow  a  and  clergy,  in  townships 

Clergy  reserve  se/apart  .  .  .  .  .  .  903, -133 

!  «MuO 


Charitable  purpose* 

.  Disposable  as  abovo  . 


Disposed  of  as  follows : — 

Lands  belonging  to  Jesuits'  estate 
prnpriated  for  educational  purpe 
selgncurlc 

Granted  in  Jicf  and  en  srlgneurie 

Granted  in  free  and  common  soci 
emigrant  settlers,  officers,  non-ct 
officers  of  the  navy,  pensioners,  j 
claims  in  tbe  district  of  Gaspft 


Lands  Granted  and  Sold  in  Lower  Canada  in  the  Years  from  1836  to  1847  inclusive, 
taken  from  Returns  furnished  to  Blue  Book  by  the  Crown  Land  Commissioner. 


f  This  lino  fluctuates  by  new  survey*. 

I  Include  124,834  acres  granted  to  British  American  Land  Company. 
j  Also,  G7G  town,  and  7G  park  lots. 


.  PRODUCE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  returns  of  1831  were  compiled  with  great  care,  but  no  account  was  after¬ 
wards  taken  until  1844. 

Tho  rc  .urna  of  1831^ govo  only  ... . . . . . . . . . . .........  S,^^5,9 13  a  ^.a 

The  increase  was  35  6  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  population  was  nearly 
similar,  being  35  per  cent.  The  number  of  landed  proprietors  in  1831  was 
57,891,  being  on  tho-average  about  36  acres  to  each,  while  in  1844  the  pro- 
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prietors  amounted  to  76,440,  or  about  36£  acres  each;  which  shows  us  that  agri¬ 
culture  in  Lower  Canada  is  only  followed  for  the  sustenance  of  the  cultivators. 
The  produce  ,of  Lower  Canada  is  thus  stated  by  the  foregoing  returns : — 


This  shows  an  astonishing  falling  off  in  the  production  of  wheat. 

The  whole  produce  in  1844,  exclusive  of  potatoes,  was  11,445,727  bushels, 
and  allowing  that  two-thirds  of  the  cultivated  lands  were  under  potatoes  and 
fallow,  it  would  give  an  average  crop  of  12  l-5th  bushels  per  acre  of  all  grain 
for  the  remainder. 

1844. — Of  the  76,440  proprietors  of  real  estate,  15,188  held  their  lands  in 
“  free  and  common  soccage,”  and  the  land  so  held  amounted  to  1,706,993  acres, 
of  which  540,256  were  cultivated. 


These  held  under  Indian  and  other  leases,  169  persons  occupying  25,598 
acres,  of  which  only  5918  acres  were  under  cultivation. 


Cattle,  &c. 


1831 


802^2? 


•1.417.333 
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RETURNS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  PRODUCE  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 
Statement  of  the  Surveyed  Lands  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves  granted  or  appropriated,  and  vacant  Lots. 


DISTRICTS. 


Area. 

Clergy  Re- 

Granted  or 
Appropriated. 

Vacant.  *' 

s 

073, *31*5 
623,009 

t  1,232,(12G 

•A  105,07; 

aor,37i 

1 ’if  3*800 

’Poo 

4US 

370,200 

355,890 

1 .180,400 

141,010 

1,030,791 

2,079 

383,200 

ji^iio 

330,700 

100 

!,(il  7,500 

1,349.731 

1,389,51*0 

1  1(V,700 

15,982,000 

450,000 

~  Ma-MS  ~ 

12,242,838 

1,597,019 

15,532.002 

31,800 

-00,400 

318,000 

1,100,000 

" 

16,950,002 

2,395,087 

1  13,000,838* 

REMARKS. 


Ottawa . 

Johnstown . . 

Bathurst . 

Prlnco  Eil ward... 

Midland . 

Newcastle . 

Home . 

Gore . 

Niagara . 

Talbot . 

Deduct  for  roads. 

Indian  lands  south) 
of  Dundas-street)  j 


30,280  acres  belong  to  the  Indians. 


2,000  acres  belong  to  the  Iudians. 
'237,000  acies  hiding  to  the 


DUtricr. 
87,300  acres  ai 


9,  under  regulation  of  Gth  July,  1804 

Described  in  patcnt'from  14th  November,  1818,  to  1st  July,  1 
Described  iu  patent  since  1835 
Granted  under  regulation  of  1825,  without  purchase 
Granted  to  discharged  soldiers  and  seamen  . 

Grouted  to  magbtrates  and  barristers 
Granted  to  clergy  Cburcb  of  England,  29,200;  Presbyterians,  3000; 

Homan  Catholics  .  . 

Granted  to  Executive  Councillors  and  tbeir  families 
Grauted  to  Legislative  Councillors  and  their  families 
Granted  to  surveyors  per  ceutage 
Patcuted  to  Canada  Company 


Remaining  .... 

Crown  lands  disposed  of  by  sale,  of  which  description  have  issued 
Clergy  reserves  disposed  of  by  sale,  of  which  dcsciiption  have  issued 
School  hinds  under  patent  .  .  .  , 

Grauted  to  ollicers  of  urtny  and  navy  in  lieu  of  remission  tnouey 
Crowu  lauds  located  but  not  described  .  ..  . 

Orders  iu  Council  filed,  but  uulucuted,  m.  :  — 

Emigrants  subject  to  fees  ....  80,050 

Reduced  oflirers,  soldiers,  and  seamen  .  .  IoG.300 

Provincial  inilitiameu  .  .  85,20'! 

U.E.  Loyalists  .  .....  295.2U0 


Lands  sold  in  Ton  Years,  from  1829  to  30th  June,  1838. 


YEAH  S. 

Crown  Lauds. 

Clergy  Reserves. 

Ia,„ 

*  3^838 

[jj-j® . . . 

34,7(15* 

19 13  ‘  . 

10,35a 

48!484f 

1934 . 

s’, 891 

183( 

7^0233 

1938 

Il'jTSi 

100,3171 

400,7421  _ 
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Lands  Granted  and  Sold  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  Years  from  1836  to  1847  inclusive, 
taken  from  the  Returns  furnished  to  tho  Blue  Book  by  the  Crown  Land  Commissioners. 


HEADS. 

183G 

1837  |  1838 

1839 

.840 

184. 

Grants  under  1110  acros . j  acres1 

Grants  from  1  to  500  acres . j 

In  grauts  over  500  acres . 

Total  number  of  grants . . . 

Total  number  of  acres  granted . 

Of  which  wore  by  purchase . 

„  by  free  grants . 

Number  of  acres  granted  in  colony . . 

„  ungrantert . 1 

13^G0a 

3S2i853 

50M42 

103*483 

147,006 

STOSS' 

l7fijM8 

50,312 

1, 592*03 1 

20M30 

i.gS’.Sm 

31,057 

3t,43G 

20,412 

82,905 

2G.G10 

HEADS. 

'  1812 

I  18.13.  |  18U 

1845 

1840 

1847 

Grants  under  11 10 a  res . {acres 

29,001 

38.4U 

3I.M0 

oJSa 

1,070 

69,433 

moo? 

Grants  from  1  to  500  acres . | 

36,552  ; 

31.109 

29,878 

181,870 

42,400 

39, i« 

Total  number  of  grunts . 

75  G^ 

,I>6 

i3i^ 

Jill! 

Of  which  ware  by  purchase . 

„  by  free  grants . . . 

B^OflG  1 

44,'  000 

SIS 

'IS 

sSb 

„  ungranted . 

1,250,GG0  | 

1.103,714  | 

.1,243,586 

2,027,703 

1,178,7.58 

1,104,904 

Notes. 

1810.— In  this  year  118  clergy  reserve  leases  for  41,037  acres,  and  3  crown  leases  for  1400}  acres  passed  tho  Great 
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sol  <1  from  9».  to  15*.  per  acre. 


The  quantity  of  land  granted  sitico  1792  was 
Exclusive  of  grants  to  Canada  Company  uf  . 


Crown  lands,  sold 
Clergy  lands  „  . 
School  lauds  „ 


979  were  free  grants  .... 

2H8  crown  sales  ..... 

200  clergy  sales  .  .  .  '  ‘ . 

•1  school  sales  ..... 

ere  four  grunts  to  the  Cunuda  Company  of  31,333  acres.  The  average  prices  of  lauds  sold  tl 


Crown  lands  .... 
Clergy  lands  .  ^ 

School  lands 

Grants  to  Canada  Cuuipnuy  amounted  up  to  this  year  to  1,023/JGI 


1172  were  free  grants 
317  crown  sales 
201  clergy  sales 
3  school  sales  . 


r 


Y  E  A  H  S. 

Total  Grants. 

Amount.  |  Sold. 

0  . . 

!n!700;?0SJ 

299,730  0 

379*144 

5l>fi,544i 

689,079} 

053,822 

Tabular  Statement  showing  the  Annual  Amount  and  Value  of  all  Articles  Assessed  for 
Local  Taxation' in  Upper  Canada,  under  the  several  Assessment  Laws  of  that  portion  of 
the  Province,  compiled  from  the  Returns  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  with  the  Popula¬ 
tion  at  various  periods.  ’’ 


Value  4r.  per  Value  If.  per 


190,704 


lS'493 

1,387,(170 

i’tJ73^ao 
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Shanties,  or  round  log  huts,  are  not  liable  to  any  taxes,  and  no  account 
has  been  kept  thereof.  The  houses  which  are  taxed  are  as  follows  : — 


1st  Class— Squared'logs,  2  sides,  I  story,  2  fire-places,  rated  at  20  each. 
„  Additional  fire-places . .  .  „ 


2nd  Class— Squared  logs,  2  sides,  2  stories,  2  fire-places  „  30 

„  Additional  fire-places . 8 

3rd  Class— Framed  houses  under  2  stories,  2  fire-places  „  35 

„  Additional  fire-places . 5 

4th  Glass— Brick  or  stone,  1  story,  2  fire-places  .  .  „  40 

»  Additional  fire-places  ......  10 

5th  Class— Framed  brick  or  stonu,  2  stories,  2  fire- 

„  Additional  fire-places . „  10 

CLASSES. 

i  i  - 

1837 

1  _ 

1842  |  1847 

1st  Class..*.. . 

2nd  Clas*??!!1.0.".'!1.  f.r.c.  f.1.0.'.'.8.' ; ! 

„  Additional  fire-places... 

„  Additional  fire-places.. . 

4th  Class . . . 

„  Additional  fire-places... 

5tb  Class . 

„  Additional  fire-places... 

Total  houses... . 

„  Additional  fire  places . 

*145 

5  510 

number. 

302 

8,020 

1 8G4 

*002 

20,092 

2,095 

3‘840 

48G 

27  If7 

3ll72 

700 

6,820 

4,987 

K  ■ 

’ftSS 

22,057 

2,591 

3^,038 

42,737 

352,304  t  .  514, CG7  | 

751,883 

1,235,169 

1,079,496 

Horses. — The  return  includes  only  horses  three  years  old  and  upwards, 
and  are  valued  by  the  assessment  laws  at  8/.  each.  The  average  was  at  least 
12/.  10s.  One-half  of  the  horses  in  Upper  Canada  are  valued  above  15/., 
and  one-fourth  above  20/.,  and  about  one-half  above  30/.,  and  a  like  number 
at  3  51. 

Oxen  four  years  old  and  upwards  are  valued  at  4/.  each. 

Milch  Cows  are  valued  at  3/.  each. 

Young  Cattle  are  valued  at  17.  each. 


V. 
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No  farmiug  carriages  are  liable  to  assessment,  and  consequently  many  which 
are  used  for  both  purposes  are  not  returned. 

„  Abstract  of  Returns  of  1848. 


Various  Manufactures,  with  the  Amount  of  tho  Produce,  as  per  Returns.* 
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Lands. — The  number  of  proprietors  of  real  estate  liable  to  assessment  in 
Upper  Canada  was  about  66,000,  say  65,000,  and  the  number  of  acres  occupied 
8,613,591,  or  about  133  acres  each;  allowing  the  return  of  lands  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  be  near  the  truth,  viz.,  1,780,152  of  the  former,  and  766,768  of  the  latter, 
or  2,546,920  in  a  1,  and  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  supported  by  agricul¬ 
ture,  we  find  every  three-and-a-half  cultivated  acres  maintaining  a  person.  In 
1842,  the  population  was  486,055,  and  the  cultivated  acres  1,916,319 ;  the  increase 
in  the  former  has  been  about  47  per  cent,  while  in  cultivated  lands  it  was  only  33 
per  cent;  and  further,  that  every  100  increase  in  population  added  265  acres  to 
the  cultivated  lands. 

Of  the  number  of  acres  returned  under  tillage,  1,780,152,  under  the  desig- 


This  leaves  a  deficiency  of  498,638  acres,  under  various  crops  not  specified, 
gardens,  and  town-plots. 


If  we  take  the  annual  rental  to  establish  a  value,  we  find  that  in  Upper  Canada 
farms  of  average  value  generally  rent  at  15s.  per  acre,  where  about  75  per  cent 
are  cleared.  Yet,  taking  a  lower  average  of  10s.  per  acre,  the  rental  of  cultivated 
lands  in  that  portion  of  the  province,  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  unculti¬ 
vated,  would  be  about  1,697,946/.  This  approximation  is  as  nearly  correct  as 
possible. 


Comparative  Produce  of  United  States  and  Canada. 
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In  1848,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  produced  was  1865  lbs. ;  flax,  41,590  lbs. 
In  1847,  maple  sugar,  3,764,243  lbs. ;  in  1848,  about  4,140,000  lbs. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
population,  Canada  is  a  more  agricultural  country  than  the  United  States,  and 
the  surplus  of  wheat  is  very  great.  The  usual  quantity  allowed  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  each  inhabitant  is  generally  five  bushels,  which  would  leave  for  export  one- 
half  the  produce  of  the  country.  The  large  quantity  of  Indian  corn  grown  in  the 
states  enables  them,  by  making  it  a  staple  of  consumption,  to  export  a  large 
stock  of  flour.  In  Canada,  on  the  contrary,  little  Indian  corn  is  grown,  and 
wheat  is  the  great  article  of  food. 

Value  of  the  produce  for  1847,  at.the  lowest  average  prices  in  Canada: — 


'  In  making  the  foregoing  comparison  between  the  crops  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  it  must  be  remarked  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  take  the  whole  of 
the  former  country,  as  some  portions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  other 
parts,  do  not  yield  wheat;  we  may  take,  therefore,  those  states  which  produce  the 
greatest  quantity,  viz. : — 


With  respect  to  Michigan,  in  1840  the  population  of  that  state  was  212,287, 
and  its  produce  in  wheat  was  2,157,108  bushels.  In  1848  the  population  is 
rated  at  420,000,  and  the  wheat  crop  at  10,000,000  bushels,  and  other  crops  at 
22,110,000,  making  together  32,000,000:  ITovv  does  that  stand  with  regard  to 
the  available  labour  of  the  state  ?  According  to  the  ratio  of  1841,  the  whole 
male  population  between  the  ages  of  15  and  70  would  be  about  127,000 ;  of  whom, 
allowing  75  per  cent  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture,  we  have  92,000  to  collect  the 
enormous  harvest  of  grain  stated  above,  of  350  bushels  to  each  man.  The  wheat 
crop  being  about  24  bushels  to  each  inhabitant. 

Maple  Sugar. — The  manufacture  of  this  article  is  carried  to  a  great  extent 
throughout  Canada.  1847  was  decidedly  one  of  the  worst  years,  while  1848  was 
good  beyond  the  average;  the  number  of  lbs.  given  for  1847  was  3,764,243,  to 
which  we  may  add  10  per  cent  to  bring  it  to  the  average  yield  of  4,140,667 ;  and 
as  no  portion  of  this  is  exported,  we  have  very  nearly  6  lbs.  to  each  inhabitant. 

Hemp,  Flax,  and  Tobacco. — These  articles  are  very  little  cultivated. 
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.  Cattle. 

Neat  Cattle . 

Hogs . V . 

In  1842  there  were  produced  1,302,510  lbs.  of  woo^  while  in  1848  it 
amounted  to  2,339,756;  or  an  increase  of  very  nearly  80  per  cent,  the  average 
fleece  being  2  six-eighths  lbs.  In  the  States  in  1840  the  number  of  sheep  was 
19,311,374,  and  the  wool  35,802,114  lbs. 

'  FINANCES  OF  CANADA.'- 

-During  the  possession  of  the  .Canadas  by  France,  the  finances,  as  managed 
by  the  Intendant-General,,  were  in  a  disordered  condition;  and  the  fraudulency 
of  M.  Bignon,  the  last  Intendant-General,  caused  great  loss  to  the  inhabitants 
of  French  race.  He  defrauded  the  treasury,  or  rather  the  inhabitants,  to  the 
amount  of  about  400,000/.  The  Canadas  always  caused  great  expense  to  France. 
In  1729  the  expenditure  amounted  to  16,666/.;  in  1759,  before  the  conquest,  to 
1,083,333/.  sterling.  ' 

During  the  present  century  the  following  tables  exhibit  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Canadas : — 


•  Sterling  dollars : 
half  of  1825.  $  18- 


Halifax  currency.  t  X  Amount  of  revenue  not  Included  for  1821,  1822,  or  previous 
bruary.  |  Both  periods,  vie.,  1840,  and  to  the  10th  February,  1841,  included. 


ff 
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ABSTRACT  OF  ACCOUNTS  LAID  BEFORE  THE  PROVINCIAL  PARLIAMENT  OP 
UNITED  CANADA,  AT  ITS  1ST  SESSION,  1841.  "" 

Statement  of  Debt  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  June,  1841. 

Currency,  Sterling. 

Total  outstanding  Lover  Canada 


Upper  Cat 
Total  of  United  Canada 

£ 

5,r>00  currency 


.  213,071  aud  8G!),C5 
.  327,046  *Cr.  800,051 


■if 


809,650  sterling  at  6  per  cent,  payable  in  England. 

Equal  to  .  .  1,385,720  tbe  sterling  being  at  1/.  4*.  4d.  currency  per  £  sterling. 

.  Revenue' of  Upper  Canada  for  1838,  1839,  and  1840— Gross. 


HEADS  OP  REVENUE. 


_l_ 


|  Lunatic  asylum  fund 


Expenditure  of  Upper  Canada  for  1838,  1839,  and  1840. 


HEADS  OP  EXPENDITURE. 


Upper  Canada, ■  Proportion  of  Duties  on  Importations  by  Sea — 1838,  1839,  and  1840 


Upper  Canada  Customs  Duties — 1838,  1839,  and  1840. 
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Upper  Canada  Tonnage  and  Duties — 1838,  1839,  and  1840. 


UrrEit  Canada  Auction  Licences  and  Duties  on  Auction  Sales. 


Revenue  Derived  from  Licences. 


Revenue  from  Public  Works — 1838,  1839,  and  1840. 


Recapitulation  of  Expenditure  of  Upper  I  Statements,  Receipts,  and  Expenditure, 
Canada,  1839.  1840. 
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UprER  Canada  Public  Debt  and  Charges— February,  1841. 

'  Currency. 

£ 

da  .  ..  192,301 

{ Baring  .  .  438’, 850 

Total  funded  .  .  .1,031,154 


f  Upper  Cat 
'  i  London 


.  { •  {^,n„8  :  : 

( Loans  to  U.  C.  Banks  .  .  25,401 


Total  unfunded 

New  Debt,  1841. 


Welland  Canal 
insurrection  losse 

Total  debt,  IOtb  F< 
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New  debt,  1841  .  * 

Total  charge  on  debt  . 
Premium,  10  per  cent 


Charges. 


f  Upper  Canada 
’  l  London 

Total  on  funded  debt 

f  Due  London  ngci 
*  \  Upper  Canada 

Total  unfunded 


Church  of  England  , 


Roman  Catholic  bishop  . 

„  „  priests 

Wesleyan  Methodists 


Total  for  the  year  18-11- 

Proportion  from  tbo  IOtb  of  February  to  the  slst  of  December 
Equal  to  currency  . 


Various  Revenues  for  1841. 


Payments  by  American  Land  Cot 

pany . 

Public  works . 

Fines  and  forfeitures . 

Rents  of  Seigniory  of  Lauzon.... 

Militia  fines.... . 

Bank  imposts . . . 


Warrants  issued  on  Receiver 
expenditure  in  Lower  Caoai 
dinance  iy.  Viet.,  cap.  9.... 
’ayments  undcrjAct  IV.  and  1 

SO,  Lower  Canada . 

'aymenU  under.Act  IV.  and  1 

50,  Upper  Canada . 

Warrants  under  provincial 

" — ler  Canada. . 

ints  under  Acta  of  1st  sei 


20,055  13  0 
29,084  15  Id 
40*839  13  3 
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Financial  Affairs  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  31st  December,  1841. 


Currency. 

rporated  Companies  and  Com- 

. . 

and  Cc..  for  this  sum  owing  the 

aublic  accountants . 

*ral  Dunn,  balance  due  him  for 

icdule  A.  advance  for  1842  . 

1841 . 

venuo  Special  Accouut.  being 

he  Clergy  Fund . . 

s  to  bo  accounted  for . | 

£ 

283,524 

1,159,308 

40,019 

15,661 

Sterling  debentures,  interest  payable  at  Lon. 

don . £838,850 

Due  balances  to  London  agents . 

Bank  of  Upper  Canada  and  Gore  Bank . 

Provincial  debentures . . . 

Pi  ofit  on  exchange . . 

Interest  at  count . 

Balance  due  to  public  accountants  . 

Special  funds . 

Consolidated  revenue  fund  for  balance  account 

Civil  List,  Schedule  B.  for  balauce . 

Hecciver-Geueral  Dunn . 

1,670,142  | 

Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  Account,  31st  December,  1841. 


1,071 


Lunatic  Asylum  Fund . 

on  wharfage  dues .  £  1 

:o  collectors  prior  to 


)f  services,  1840  .. 
of  services,  IV.  a 
,  and  V.  Viet.,  c,  2 


„  inspectors . . 

Gash  from  Rccei\er«General.  Lower  Canada 

moneys  unexpended . 

Balance  due  by  collectors  of  Quebec  and 

Montreal  . 

Balance  due  by  collectors  of  St  John's,  Co- 

•  teau,  ami  Beatice . 

BalnncedueforadvanceQuebec  Irmity  House 

„  ..  Montreal . | 

,,  by  receiver  of  licences  ... 


By  balance  brought  down . 

'  Excise  revenue,  1841 . 

Lighthouse  and  tonnage  duties  .. 


Auction  duty  revenue... 


Revenue  from  public  works . 

Bank  imposts . . . . 

Militia  fines . . . 

Cash  from  receiver  forSeigoiory of  La u zoo 


Fines  and  forfeitures  .. 


Territorial  revenue... 


Totai . 1  314,082 


showing  the  Net  Amount  of  Revenue  for  the  Years  1842,  1847,  and  1850 


Abstracts  of  the  Gross  Amount  of  Revenue  of  Customs,  Deductions,  and  Net  Revenue, 
in  the  Years  1842,  1847,  and  1850. 
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Abstracts  of  the  Gross  Amount'  of  Revenue,  &c .—  continued. 


•  From  this  Net,  . 

Deduct  expenses  at  certain  Port* 


Difference,  Balance  on  outstanding  . 


Return  of  Excise  Revenue  from  the  following  Sources;  viz.,  Shops,  Inns,  Stills,  Billiard 
Tables,  Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  Steam-boats,  Ale  and  Beer  Houses,  Auction  Licences, 
and  Auction  Duties  on  Sales,  for  1842,  1847,  and  1850. 


HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 


Lower  Canada . 

Upper  Canada . 

Grogs  ami  Duties 
Lower  Catiuda...  .. . 
Upper  Canada . 


Amount  of  Revenue  •— 

Lower  Canada . 

Upper  Canada . 

Stills :- 

Lower  Canada . 

Upper  Canada . 

Amount  of  Revenue  :— 

..  Lower  Canada . 

Upper  Canada . 

Billiard  Table*  :— 

Lower  Canada . 

Upper  Canada . 

Amount  of  Revenue: — 

Lower  Canada . 

Upper  Canada . 

.Hawkers  aud  Pedlars:—  s 

Lower  Canada . 

Upper  Canada . 

Lower  Canada . 

Lower  Canada . 

Upper  Canada . 

Amount  of  Revenue:— 

Lower  Canada . 

Upper  Canada . 

Ale  and  Beer  Houses:  — 
Lower  Canada.. 

Upper  Canada  . 


Amouut  of  Revenue 

Lower  Canada . 

Upper  Canada..'... 
Auction  Licenses:— 

Lower  Canada . 

Upper  Canada . 

Amount  of  Revenue  :• 

Lower  Canada . 

Upper  Canada . . . 

Amnunjjif  Duty  on  Auction] 

Upper  Canada.. . 

Teal  Amount  of  Duties  froml 

the  above . 

Deductions . . 

Net  Revenue . 

Amounts  brought  froti: 
lowing  years . . 


DM  }  3229  { 


re  applied  to  local  purposes ;  and  in  Upper  Canada  to 
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Receipts  constituting  the  Territorial  Revenue. 


Revenues  from  Public  Works. 
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Revenues  from  Public  Works— continued. 


WORKS. 

1842 

1847 

.850 

Road. 

Cascades . 

London  and  Brantford . 

Hamilton  and  Brantford . . . . 

London  and  Port  Stanley . 

Port  Hope  and  Rico  Lake . 

Kingston  and  Nepanco  . 

Quecuston  and  Grimsby . . . 

West  Gwtlhaiuabury . 

Brockvilie  and  St.  Francis . * . 

Gore  District  Turnpike  Trusts . 

EMt’Lrk1** . 

West  York  . . 

Lake  Shore . . . 

North  Toronto . . . . . . 

Toronto  Roads,  comprehending  the  fire  fore-i 

Total  gross  rorenuo  from  roads . 

Total  gross  revenue  from  public  works . . 

Deductions: — 

Ordinary  expenses  of  management  . 

Repairs  and  other  expenses . . . 

£  «.  d. 

1,230*  0  0 

1,000  0  0 

397  M  a* 

£  $.  d. 

2,405  10  G 

2,085  16  8 

0,401  13  10 

2,139  3  2 

1,325  4  1 

67  0  0 

G.405  14  11 

3,821  4  5}.. 

21,703  2  2 

1,282  15  2. 
G,580  3  5 

31  807  is  "1 

Total  deductions . 

7,862  18  7 

40,778  0  7  j 

Total  net  revenue,  from  public  works .... 

16,369  15  2  1 

42,557  8  5  | 

Abstract  of  Payments  under  the  Civil  List  attached  to  Union  Act. — Schedule  A. 


HEADS. 

1842 

.847  ^ 

.850 

Governor-General . 

Judges,  Canada  West . . . 

Judges,  Canada  hast . 

Pensions  tojudges . .« . 

Salaries  of  attorneys  and  aolicitors-goneral . 

Circuits,  East . 

Circuits,  West . 

Criminal  prosecutions,  East . 

Criminal  prosecutions.  West . a . 

Vice-Admiralty,  hast . 

Sheriffs,  East . 

Coroners,  East  . . 

Clerks  of  the  Crown,  East . 

Court  of  appeals,  hast . 

Interpreters.  East . 

Crier  and  tipstaff*.  East . *»« . 

Court  housekeepers.  ha<t . • . 

Keepers  of  gaols,  East . 

Physicians  to  gaols,  East.. . 

Prothonotarlcs.  East . * . 

Clerks  of  the  peace,  East . 

Clerks  of  assize.  West . 

.Miscellaneous  items . 

Circuit  courts.  East.../*. . 

Certain  items  of  expense  for  tho  administration 
of  justice,  formerly  provided  for  in  civil  Let,] 
schedule  A . 1 

£  s.  d. 

10*490  *2  r 

1.091  17  7 

112  *4  'S 

280  0  0 

G48  17  ^9 

9S0  12  G 

4  s.  d. 
7,777  15  4 

G.839  14  10 
10,908  10  3 

1,004  17  4 

aio  6  It 

Totai  . 1 

52,205  .7  7 

55,854  9  10 

Abstracts  of  Payments  under  the  Civil  List  attached  to  Union  Act. 

—  Schedule  B. 

HEAD  S. 

1842 

1847 

1850 

£  s.  d. 

X  «.  d. 

Chief  secretary’s  office . 

Private  secretary  s  office . 

Civil  secretary*  office . 

1170  17  5 

- 

Provincial  secretary  and  office,  West . 

Provincial  secretary  and  office,  East . 

Registrar  and  office . . . 

Contingency  of  secretary  h  office . 

Receiver-general  s  depar  ment... . . . . 

2429  17  2 

112  9  1  6 

1123-  5  4 

_ 

Inspector-general  s  department . 

Executive  counril  and  office . 

Board  or  works  department . 

lil  's  ,r 

5024  *7  1 

Emigrant  agent . « . 

Pensions  . 

Contingencies . * . . . 

»» ::  " 

Total . . 

29,66.5  .5-  3 

31,. .8  1  .  .... 
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Abstract  of  Receipts  as  prepared  for  the  Blue  Book  in  each  Year,  the  Amount  being 
in  Sterling. 


H  BADS. 

.542 

.845 

1847 

1850 

Customs . . 

Excise  duties . 

Tonnage  and  lighthouse  duties . 

Territorial . 

Payment  by  land  company . . 

From  public  works . /T . 

Fines  and  forfeiturcs**:T>v . 

Rents  and  profits  of  seigniory  of  Lauzou . 

Militia  fees,  fines,  and  exemption . 

Bank  imposts . 

Casual  revenue  . 

Immigrant  tax . 

Rcceipts,from  impcnul  treasury  m  aid  of  immi- 

Tonnage  duty . 

Duties  on  shipping . 

School  land  fund . . . . 

Produce  of  bills  of  exchange  on  Loudon  . 

Tavern  licences.  Canada  West . 

Tavern  licences.  Canada  East . 

Interest  on  public  deposit . 

Lunatic  asylum  fund,  Canada  West . 

Marriage  licences,  Canada  Bast  . 

Marriage  licences,  Canada  West . 

Total  sterling . 

Currency . 

.238,784  U  11*1 
27,017  2  14 
402  3  114 

10000  *o  ? 

1 1,100  G  01 

HOG  3  3* 

2,775  ^  2 

1,488  ^6  5 

1,122  13  10 
115,G58  17  ft 

'  £  s.  d. 
377,101  4  111 
18,241)  1G  ft 

20,384  3  3 

24,751  1  101 
3,051  4  4 

11,718  15  44 

10,738  6  7 
4,558  18  3 

2/W2  18  10 

1,728  9  0 
1,400  G  11 

2^404  19  7 

£  .t.  d 

342,957  4  8 
25,938  13  3 

23,182  0  0 

38,301  13  G 
2,022  JO  3 

1 7  fill  19  2 

17  100  8  3 

158J40  If,  3 
8,398  9  5 
9,914  ^8  0 

1,978  3  7 

£  s.  d. 

405,141  4  2$ 

.845,894  18  7* 

719,895  16  11 

516,823  11  3 

039,883  ft  11 

■  709,884  ft  5 

Abstract  of  Payments  as  per  Blue  Book  in  Sterling,  for  1842,  1845,  1847,  and  1850. 


officers  of  late 


Payments  under  Schedule  A,  Union  Act. 
Payments  under  Schedule  3,  Union  Act 

Expenses  of  legislature . 

Indemnity  to  members  of  assembly  , 
Returning:  allowances  t~  * 

legislature . 

Militia  staff. . 

Printing  the  laws.. 

Various  other  pnnti 
Support  of  hospitals  _  _  ... 

Encouragement  of  education... 

Encouragement  of  agnculture . 

Expenses  of  quarantine . 

Pensions  to  wounded  militia-men . 

Roads  and  bridges . 

Expenses  of  rural  police . . . 

Expenses  of  city  police . 

Expenses  of  elections . 

Expenses  of  piovincial  penitentiary... 

Improving'  the  navigation . 

Interest  on  loans . 

Inquiry  seignioral  tenure . 

Repairs  to  public  buildings . 

To  make  up  deficiency  of  fee  fund . 

School  land  fund . 

Expense  of  Trinity  board.  Montreal  . 


Expenditure  of  board  of  works.  . .  . 

Repayment  of  loan.  18-10.  public  works.. 


Removal  of  seat  of  government . . , 
Expenses  of  geological  survey.... 

Expenses  of  registration . ■ 

Salaries  to  circuit  judges. . . 

Authorised  payments  on  sa 

iory  of  Lauimn . 

Relief  to  sufferers  by  fires... 

Payments  from  Jesuits  cstaiea  cuuuum 

lion,  Canada  East . 

Administration  of  justice . 1 

Tavern  licences,  Cnnada  West,  rebellion 


Miscellaneous... 

'Total  expenditure  sterling ... 
Currency . 


48.230  10  DJ 
3g)o01  0  1! 


1 21),  300  C 
3*4*80  l 


1 .00(1.231  0  1 1  |  793, All  7 
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Statement  of  the  Financial  Affairs  of  the  Province  of  Canada  on  the  31st  December, 
1842. 


Amount. 

HEADS. 

Amount. 

£  8,  d. 

€6,010  1  0 

354,692  8  9 
1,141,685  14  0 
186,137  11  8 
14,943  17  3  • 
261,774  3  11} 
14,594  9  7j 

136,973  13  11$ 

Sterling  debentures  and  ba- 

Provincial  debentures . 

Exchange  account . 

Sinking  fund . 

New  English  debt . 

New  exchange  account . 

Wesleyan  methodists  funu  ... 

Clergy  revenue,  hast . 

Clergy,  revenue  reserve,  Cn-i 

nada  Hast . . 

Clergy  revenue,  West . .  .. 

Clergy  revenue  reserve,  Ca-i 

nada  West . 1 

Jesuits’  estates  and  schooll 

Miscellaneous . j 

Due  to  public  accountants  ....! 

'  £  a.  d. 

5,299’  1  lin 
53.277  7  3  j 

2,176,842  0  2} 

Total  Amount. 


Thomas  Wilson  &  Go.,  agents, 

Londoo . . . 

Loans  to  incorporated 

Provincial  works . 

New  works . 

Works  unprovided . 

Special  funds . 

Miscellaneous . 

Balances  due  by  pubM 


1,555  11 
58,576  9  : 


Statement  of  the  Financial  Affairs  of  the  Province  of  Canada  for  the  Year  ending 
31st  January,  1848 — 1847  included. 


Provincial  works  .. 

New  works  under  4ka  vice.,  c.xa 

Continuation  of  ditto . 

Works  commenced  under  8  Viet.,  c 

Other  public  work© . 

Rebellion  claims . . . 

Quebec  loan . 

Lunatic  asylum  fund . 

Law  society.  Upper  Canada . 

Special  funds  for  investments  .— 

Clergy  reserve  mud,  West. 5  per  cent.i 
provincial  debentures,  England...! 
Ditto,  provincial  debentures  within 

the  province .  ' 

Ditto,  new  sales . , 

Ditto,  East,  5  per  cent,  provincial 

debentures,  Koglund .  1 

Ditto,  provincial  debentures  with 

the  province . 

Ditto,  new  sales . 

Weideyan  Methodists  fund . 

Grammar  school  fund  with  interest.. 
Jesuits’  estates^tuml . 

Gash  account . 

(tank  of  England  n 
Outstanding  bonds  . 

Miscellaneous . 


Sterling  debentures . 

Provincial  „  . 

Redemption  of  public  debt . 

Sterling  debentures,  Welland  Canal .. 
Exchange  account,  old  account....*  ... 

English  loan,  4  &  5\ict.#  c.  28 . 

Exchange  account  . 

English  loan,  9  Viet.,  c.  OG . 

Exchange  account  . 

Provincial  debentures .,  England.. . . 

t  ,,  provinces... 

Provincial  debentures:— 

Under  Act,  8  Viet.,  c.  92 . 


Special  funds:— 

1  Clergy  reserve  funds,  Canada  West.  . 

Ditto  ditto  now  sales 

Ditto  Canada  East.... 

Ditto  ditto  new  sales 

Clergy  reserve  fund.  West. 


Weslejan  Mcthod'ats’  fund. 
School  land  fund,  spcciul.... 
Ditto  distributive 

Jesuits'  rstntes  fund . 

Cutlers*  fund,  Quebec . 

Tavern  licences,  West . 

D.tto  E 
Marriage  licences 

Lunatic  asvlum.. 
[Miscellaneous . 


new  sales., 
new  sales.. 


9.602.277  15 
457.820  11 

94,565  17 
45.844  19 

1^7 .671  9 


15,103  10  4* 
% 778  6  9} 
4,666  13  4 
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TRADE  OF  THE  CANADAS. 

The  commerce  of  Canada,  since  the  time  it  became  possessed  by  England, 
has  advanced  in  importance  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  its  population  has  in¬ 
creased  ;  accompanying  in  its  natural  course  the  settlement  and  improvement  of 
the  country,  when  not  paralysed  or  impelled  by  war  or  casual  circumstances. 

While  the  country  was  possessed  by.  France,  trade,  except  the  commerce  in 
peltries,  was  nearly  altogether  neglected.  A  few  ships,  it  is  true,  were  built  in 
Canada,  and  sent  with  wood  to  France.  Seal  oil;  flour,  and  peas,  in  trifling 
quantities,  were  also  exported;  and  for  some  time  ginseng,  which  grows  wild  in 
abundance,  was  sent,  first  to  France,  and  then  to  China,  the  only  country  which 
at  that  time  afforded  a  market  for  it,  to  the  value,  one  year,  of  500,000  livres 
(about  20,000/.).  This  trade  the  French  lost,  from  not  having  patience  to  cure 
the  ginseng,  and  thus  imposing  a  bad  article  on  the  Chinese. 

The  value  of  imports  greatly  exceeded  the  value  of  exports  of  the  colony, 
and  the  difference  gas  remitted  to  France  in  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  by  the 
intendant-general,  for  the  expenses  of  the  civil  and  military  government,  and 
for  the  cost  of  public  works.  The  greatest  exports  of  Canada,  previous  to  1759, 
appear,  by  existing  statements,  to  have  amounted  only  to  the  value  of — 


The  annual  expenses  of  the  government,  in  salaries  to  public  officer's,  in 
presents  to  the  Indians,  and  in  money  expended  in  the  erection  of  fortifications 
at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  upwards,  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  order  to  form  a 
line  of  forts  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans,  so  as  to  prevent  the  English  from 
penetrating  the  regions  west  of  the  Ohio,  or  the  Great  Lakes,  increased  from 
16,663/.  13s.  4 d.,  the  expenditure  in  1729,  to  more  than  a  million  sterling  before 
1759. 

This  immense  expenditure  did  not,  however,  augment  or  encourage  the  trade 
of  the  country;  but,  as  Raynal  observes, ..  “  military  glory,  and  its  dazzling  gran¬ 
deur,  maintained  d;hc  ascendant,  and  every  other  employment  was  considered, 
mean,  unless  it  were  the  fur  trade.  This  pursuit  was  always  connected  with 
arms,  and  accompanied  by  the  military,  who  not  only  guarded  the  posts,  but 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  trade.” 

The  fur  trade,  after  marts  were  established,  first  by  Pontgrave,  at  Tadousac, 
and,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  Trois'  Rivieres  and 
Montreal,  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  shot,  brandy,  red 
cloths,  knives,  hatchets,  trinkets,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  European  manu¬ 
facture,  for  furs,  with  the  Indians,  was  afterwards  conducted  by  coureurs  du  bois, 
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who  penetrated  the  remote  upper  wilds  of  Canada,  and  accompanied  the  savages 
with  their  furs,  down  to  Montreal.  ■. 

Many  of  the  coureu rs  du  hois  settled  among  the  Indians,  and  defrauded  those 
who  entrusted  them  with  goods;  while  the  rivalry  of  the  English  traders  began, 
also,  at  the  same  time,  to  divert  to  New  York  the  furs  that  would  otherwise 
have  found  their  way  to  Montreal.  The  French  government,  then,  to  change 
and  regulate  this  commerce,  undertook  its  management,  and^  granted  a  limited 
number  of  licenses  to  poor  gentlemen  and  old  officers ,  who  were  burdened  with 
families,  to  enable  them  exclusively  to  carry  merchandise  to  the  fur  countries, 
It  was  expressly  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  to •  all  persons,  of  whatever  rank, 
to  go  themselves,  or  employ  others  to  go,  to  the  Great  Lakes,  or  to  any  part  of 
the  fur  countries. 

~\  Each  license  allowed  two  canoes,  loaded  with  merchandise,  to  proceed  to 
the  lakes.  Those  authorised  were  privileged  either  to  act  themselves,  or  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  licenses  to  others.  These  licenses  were  usually  estimated  at  600 
crowns  each,  and  generally  purchased  by  the  merchants,  who  employed  coureurs 
du  hois  to  carry  on  a  trade  that  was  attended  with  extraordinary  hardships  and 
dangers.  To  traverse  the  lakes,  and  penetrate  the  forests  of  the  western  region, 
were,  particularly  at  that  period,  undertakings  attended  with  gr.eat  peril  and 
fatigue.  Savage  nations,  wild  inland  seas,  thick  and  seemingly  interminable 
woods,  cataracts,  rapids,  musquitoes  in  summer,  and  snow  and  ice  in  winter, 
were  all  to  be  encountered. 

Twenty  or  thirty  canoes,  in  each  of  which  were  six  or  seven  men,  and  about 
1000  crowns5  worth  of  goods,  proceeded  to  the  lakes,  as  far  as,  and  afterwards 
beyond,  Makillimakinak.  These  goods  were  charged  to  the  coureurs  du  hois  at 
fifteen  per  cent  more  than  the  cash  price  of  such  goods  in  the  colony,  and 
the  cargo  of  each  canoe  purchased  four  return  cargoes  of  furs,  say — 


The  furs  were  afterwards  sold  to  the  farmer-general,  who  usually  paid 
twenty-five  per  cent  additional  for  them  to  the  merchant. 

The  coureurs  du  hois  were  annually  accompanied  by  fifty  or  more  canoes  of 
Hurons  and  Ottawas,  who  descended  to  Montreal,  in  order  to  traffic  more 
.advantageously  than  at  Makillimakinak.  On  arriving  at  Montreal  they  en¬ 
camped  near  the  town,  and  spent  the  first  day  in  erecting  wigwams,  landing 
their  furs,  and  arranging  their  canoes.  On  the  following  day  they  demanded 
an  audience  of  the  governor,  which  was  granted  without  delay,  and  held  in  the 
market-place.  -  Each  tribe  formed  its  own  circle,  and  the  governor  was  seated 
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.  on  a  chair  in  the  centre ;  each  Indian,  in  the  mean  time,  sitting  on  the  ground 
smoking  his  pipe,  while  the  orator  of  one  of  the  tribes  stated  that  he  and  his 
brother  were  come  to  visit  Ononthio,  as  they  termed  the  Governor  of  Canada, 
and  to  renew  peace  with  him.  The  orator  seldom  failed  to  remark,  that  their 
principal  object  was  to  render  themselves  useful  to  the  French,  who  were  not 
able  to  hunt  for  furs;  that  they  knew  the  French  were  delighted  at  their  arrival, 
on  account  of  the  great  profit  of  the  trade;  that  they  wanted,  in  return  for  their 
furs,  guns  and  ammunition,  to  enable  them  to  hunt  for  furs  another  year,  and  to 
chastise' the  Iroquois,  if  that  nation  should  be  disposed  to  attack  the  French 
The  orator  then  made  a  present  of  shells  and  furs  to  the  governor, "demara’  d 
his  protection  against  the  people  of  the  town,  and  then  the  tribes  arose  and  re¬ 
tired  to  their  tents.  The  bartering  of  furs  for  other  articles  took  place  .jext 
day.  Brandy  and  wine,  in  the  mean  time,  were  prohibited  ;  but  afterwards  the 
Indians,  who  usually  had  some  furs  left,  after  paying  for  their  stores,  indulged 
in  drinking  to  excess;  and  in  their  quarrels  beat  and  mutilated  each  other,  killed 
their  slaves,  and  went-about  from  shop  to  shop  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

The  fur  trade,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  was  carried  on  by  private  ad¬ 
venturers,  aided  by  the  coureurs  du  hois.  For  a  long  time  jealousies  and 
animosities  created  quarrels  and  losses  among  those  who  were  engaged  in  this 
perilous  trade.  Atjength  the  traders  associated  themselves,  principally  through 
the  exertions  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  formed  the  famous 
North-west  Company  of  Montreal.  The  details  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  this 
company  are  given  in  a  former  section. 

The  stationary  habitans  of  Lower  Canada,  having  long  fixed  their  attention  . 
to  agriculture,  the  overplus  produce  of  the  soil  they  have  sold  for  articles  of 
convenience  or  luxury;  and  although  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  peas  each  had 
to  sell  has  been  small,  yet,  when  collected, *-it  has  formed  a  prominent  article  of 
export.  Barley  and  oats  they  had  long  neglected.  As  Upper  Canada  became 
settled,  two  commodities  of  important  value  were  obtained,  in  the  progress  of 
subjecting  the  lands  to  cultivation.  These  were  timber  and  ashes.  -How  the 
first  is  obtained' and  prepared  will  be  described  hereafter. 

The  pot  and  pearl  ashes  of  commerce  require  little  art  in  their  preparation. 

As  the  soil  and  climate  are  eminently  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp 
‘  and  flax,  both  might  become  staple  articles  of  great  importance.  Linseed,  rape, 
and  sunflower  oil  might  also  be  prepared  in  large  quantities.  Salted  provisions, 
butter,' flour,  wheat,  peas,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  pork,  beef,  butter,  and  the 
produce  of  the  forests  and  fisheries,  &c.,  are  all  regularly  inspected  before  ex¬ 
portation. 

Excellent  cider  and  ale  are  made  in  both  provinces ;  and  whisky  is  distilled 
in  great  quantities  in  U  pper  Canada.  Maple  sugar  is  another  article  of  manu¬ 
facture  for  domestic  consumption. 
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Commerce  of  Quebec. 


PORT  S. 

1828  | 

1829 

|  1830 

•  83. 

1832 

£  | 

£ 

£ 

Quebec . 

855,023 

312,002  | 

347,072 

392,130 

283,117 

St!1  John's.. . 

.  C7g[97I 

1,285 

625*704  | 

2,030  | 

335,539 

347,298 

947,853 

7,140 

225,917 

Stnnstenri . 

3^648 

7, 146 

Nouvcllc . 

1  300  | 

1,432 

" 

9,191 

7,480 

Total . 

1.6SG.IGG  1 

1,233,007 

1  1,504,914 

1  1,703,02 0  1  2,234,428 

Value  of  Exports  from  Lower  Canada. 


PORTS. 

.828 

.829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

p 

£  i 

£ 

•C 

£ 

870,708 

1,118,621 

091,599 

•  104,991 

00,781  , 

7*5,332 

Nmivellc  . . 

Cotcau  du  Lac . 

}  ^';9o 

Nil. 

1,562  | 

4,508 

Total . 

1,417,485  | 

1,195,510  . 

1,170,522 

Value  of  Goods  Imported,  and  Shipping  and  Tonnage  arrived  at  Quebec.  - 


YEARS. 

1 

I  G 

-  "  1 

rest  Britain. 

North  America,  j 

United  States. 

Value. 

Ships.  Tons. 

Value. 

Value. 

Ships.  | 

Tons. 

Va'ue. 

Ships,  j 

Tons. 

1828 . 

£ 

80*2*40 

96^893 

oiljiij 

095 

234^08 

229,818 

£ 

154*. 309 
116,088 
120,539  i 
80,707 
97,651 

£ 

71,139 

77,080 

62,527 

number. 

107 

1M 

number. 

17,378 

27^074 

£ 

U4‘g33 

13,843 

number.  1 

j  29' 

number. 

3045 

3234 

5323 

6700 

YEARS. 

|  Foreign  States.  ] 

Total. 

|  Value*  |  Silica.  | 

Tons.  j 

Value.  •  | 

Ships. 

.  Men. 

i 

‘  £  ■  1 

84*406 

number. 

17  . 

2049 

4342  1  312,002  | 

3558  347.1*72  | 

4945  |  283, m 

890 

ili 

223*. 005 
203,523 

296*550 

number. 

•132 

10,507 

11,988 

11,414 

10,876 

From  other  places,  ill  1830,  4768/.  j  1S30,  14,471/.  ;  1831,11,886/.;  1832,876.1/.!  1833,  10,174/.;  1834,  8488/. 
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Expohts  and  Shipping  of  Quebec. 


-To  other  part*,  in  1829,  1491/.;  1830,  834/.;  1831,  942/.;  1833,  2959/.;  1834,  339/. 


Value  of  Imports  and  Shipping  arrived  at  Montreal. 


Value  of  Exports  and  Shipping  departed  from  Montreal. 
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Principal  Imports  at  Quebec  from  1827  to  1832. 


IRTICLES, 


kVine,  Made 


20,118 

*1001824 


983,250 
>/.;  (1831), 


cent  duty  (1827),  724,302/. ;  (1828),  933, 02  1/.  j  (1829),  841,403/. ; 

Principal  Exports  from  Quebec. 


ARTICLE 


23,993 


12,850 

1L333 


Stave*,  standard  hogsheads  a 


Deals,  boards. aud  planks.. 
Elm,  ash,  and  maple,  &c... 


3,  101,118/.;  in  1834,  98,20 


Stock  of  Lumber  at  Quebec  at  the  close  of  the  Shipping  Season. 


YEARS. 

j  SQUARE  TIMBER. 

DEALS.— STANDARD 
PIECES.' 

|  STAVES.-MILLE. 

Oak. 

White 

Pine. 

Red 

J'ine. 

Elm. 

Ash. 

|  Maple.  | 

J  Spruce.  J 

•  Pine. 

Standard. 

W.  O.  |  R.  O. 
Puncheons. 

Bar-. 

1829.... 

002  000 

484, *536 

822%  1 
240,800 

1,959,015 

1,79*700 

319$GG 

1,701,977 

1,704,070 

1,201,770 

73,934 

263*140 

feet.  | 
11,201 
23,090 

WOO  1 1  ^ajT‘  | 

'Ss  I 

*72342 

1 13*087 
314*228 

pieces. 

448 

1617 

No.  1  No.  f 
347  1  121 

707  38 

No. 

643 

General  View  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Canada  from  1754' to  1808,  in  Sterling 
Money,  according  to  official  Returns. 


sh,  oil,  Iron,  vegetables,  &c.. 
Balance  against  colony . . . . 


( 
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Imports  and  Exports  of  Canada — continued. 


The  great  profits  on  British  goods,  after  the  •  general  war,  diminished  sud¬ 
denly.  >  ;  . 


SnirriNG  Imports  for  the  Year  ending  5th  January,  1832. 
Port  of  Quebec. 


FROM  GREAT 


.  Vessels  with  cargoes. 
Ditto  iu  ballast . 


BRITAIN. 


Men. 


ARTICLES. 


ARTICLES. 


Spanish.... 

leneriffe... 

Rhenish..., 

Freuch.... 


Jamaica  rum . 

ILeewnrd  Island... 
iBrandy . 


Cordials  . 

Molasses . 

Refined  sugar . 

jMtiKCnvado  ditto . 

[Playing  cards . 

Manufactured  tobacco... 
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Bnrrisn  North  American  Colonies. 


Colombia. 
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Ireland. 

Vessel.*,  1201  ;  tuns,  53,10:1 ;  men,  2300. 


ARTICLES. 


ARTICLES. 


Kirch  ditto . 

Standard  stave  and  heading*** 
Pipe  and  puncheon . 


300*,  552 
G23!l70 


Pot  ashes  (weighing  14.275  cwta.  3  qrs.) 
|pearl  ashes  (weighing  1  JOG  cwls.) . jo 


LSmoked  herrings... 


UTICLES 


Pipe  and  puncheon  st 


Spain. 


Vessel,  I  ;  tons,  53;  men,  5. 


ARTICLES. 


Staves  and  heading... 


Quantity. 


Portugal. 


articles 


ARTICLES, 


Puncheon  ditto  .. 


Wood  hoops  ........ piec 

Shingle.** . d 

Pearl  ashes  (weighing 
cut.  3  qrs.)  . barn 


315,059 

2,545 


I  Mutton . 

Tongues  and  rounds. .. 
Sausages  . 


lib, Hoy  ... 
[Potatoes  . 


Kur  caps  &.  gloves,  package 
Bullalo  robes . 


Iron  kettles . 

,Cut  nails  . . 

Stoves  and  pipes 
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British  West  Indies. 

Vessels,  54;  tot>i,  '259;  men,  417. 


Oak  Umber  . 

Staves  and  lmadmg..  pieces 
boards  and  planks  .  1 


.....  . half  do. 

Ribs  &  In  iskots.  .hf.  barrel* 


Hnun  and  rounds. .. 


ARTICLES. 


Ham*  and  round?  ..barrels] 

.  . tubs  and  kitfs 

Ponguca  . half  b 


A  R  T  I  C  L  R  S. 


i  Indian  baskets.. . 


United  States. 


Vessels,  2  ;  tons,  158 ;  men,  8. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Wood  hoops  . pieces 

Old  sails  . ...yards 

Old  rope . tuns 

number. 

8G?i 

Old  iron  . hogshepd* 

OK  copper . casks 

number, 

14 

From  Gasp& 

Vessels,  21 ;  tona,  1848  ;  men,  159. 

ARTICLES. 

Qimntity.'''' 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Pine  timber . pieces 

Deal  ends . do. 

Lath  wood . cords 

number. 

Salmon . barrels 

. . half  barre 

Fish  oil . sr.illnn* 

number. 

~  10,101 

From  New  Carlisle. 

A  It  T  I.  c  l  e  s. 

Quantity.  j  A  R  1  I  C  L  h  S. 

Quantity, 

Pine  timber . ..tens 

Birch . do. 

Spars  . pieces 

Boards  . feet 

Staves . pieces 

Lathwond . cords 

Treenails . pieces 

Handspikes . do. 

Cod-fish  . . . . 

number.  I 

7,168  Cod-fish . barrels 

156  JCod-siiuuds . r...kegs 

57  j  Herrings  . barrels 

221  Mackerel . do. 

10,1 80  Salmon . do. 

1,968  Caplin  . bones 

172  Fi'h  oil . gallons 

11,500  (Oil  dreg* .  ling  hi.  d* 

10,447  . mimlts 

number. 

^  Total,  inwards  Ships,  1111 ;  tons,  267,511  ;  men,  13,776. 

*•  Total,  outwards  : — Ships,  1101;  tons,  275,775  ;  men,  42, 586. 

Of  the  latter,  were  built  this  year,  legistering  3386  tuna,  and  20  of  the  vessels  entered,  chiefly  schooners  belonging 
to  the  Provinco  in  Canada,  -  •’ 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 
During  the  Year  ending  5th  January,  1833. 


Ships  entered  inwards.. 
Ships  entered  outwards.. 
Ships  built . . . 


:  p  o  n  r  s. 


ARTICLES. 


Value.  Total. 


ARTICLES.  Quantity.)  Value.  \  Total 


Sugar,  refined.  ..lbs. 


Pld)iugc»nl*  packs. 
Tobacco  (leaf)...  lbs. 
—  (manufactured) 


Merchandise,  British 
manufactures,  pa>-( 
ing  *24  per  cent  ad 


1,051,872  „  0  0 
5, 75ft,  1 72  „  0  4 
1  174,899  „  I  0 


[4,910,249 


Total  produce  of  the  forest.. 


1,338,874 

'1,840,015 


Total  exports,  the  produce  of  the! 


The  remaining  exports  consist  of  British  fabrics  and  West  India  produce, 
and  teas,  &c.,  re-exported. 

The^customs  returns  give  the  following,  for  1832,  as  the  principal  imports 
from  the  United  States: — 

Montreal. 


articles. 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


I  Bead  duto.. . 


A  111’  I  C  L  K  S 


Living  hogs.... 

Sliiutp . 

Sperm  ml . 

Buflalo  skins... 
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Imfobt3  (by  Sea)  into  Canada  during  the  following  Years— {continued.) 
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ExroRTS  (by  Sea)  into  Canada  during  the  following  Years— (continued.) 


COUNTRIES  th  which 
EXTORTED. 

1835 

13.0 

m2 

,8.3 

18.. 

United  Kingdom . 

Tortuga!  . 

New  Smith  Wales . 

United  States  . 

British  West  Indies  . 

Rio  de  la  Plata . 

British  North  America . 

Other  places  ...» . 

3,399 

£ 

1,010,125 

.  9,354 

113  206  | 

i  m  or 

43,1  la 

i  £ 

4  1,163,520 

29,324 

1,331 

'l39  " 

X 

..  1 
10,638  j 

]  -40  4R8 

1,908 

408 

329 

212 

Total  to  all  parts . 

'  1, 023,009  ! 

1,739,055 

1  1,998,818  1  1,309,133- 

'  1,441,936  ! 

1  1,609,398 

COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH 
EXTORTED. 

is-  - 

,8.0 

is.i  • 

1S48 

18. '9 

United  Kingdom . . . 

New  South  Wales . 

United  States  . 

Rtittsli  West  [tidies  . 

British  Noitti  America . 

Total  to  all  parts . 

X 

£ 

£ 

X 

£ 

X 

. . 

Principal  Articles  imported  into  Canada  by  Sea,  from  1838  to  1850  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Vessels  with 
Cargo  and 
in  Ballast. 

Wines. 

East  India 

Tossesuiuns, 

Foreign 

Spiiits. 

Wliiaky. 

SUGARS. 

Refined 

Muscovado 

1 

number, 

1458  • 

1419 

gallons. 

amviG-i 

isslvjj 

gallons. 

082,736 

59*021 

52,340 

137*879 

gallons. 

362,735 

601,729 

1  282)hK9  ‘ 

149*215 

242!  175 

1  159,517 

185,367 

gallons. 

1GB  93 
23,783 

9,066 

57*1- 

0,423 

gallons. 

146,379 

nw 

II7GW47 

1J45I822 

1,610X59 

I  1,448,840 
895,046 
880,305 

'  lbs. 
4,772.803 
5,340,301 
7,471,317 

G^T.O-IO 

7,927,535 

11,513,684 

8,546*982 

8,719,099 
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iMroiiTS  Inland,  from  1847  to  1850,  inclusive,  in  addition  to  those  by  Sea., 
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The  value  of  ashes,  grain,  and  timber,  the  most  important  articles  of  Cana¬ 
dian  produce  that  were  exported;  was  as  follows: — 


NAVIGATION. 
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Navigation — (continued). 


s 

11  I  1* 

S  0  l 

J  T  W  . 

A  R  I) 

YEARS. 

Great  I 

Britain. 

1  British  Colonic*. 

I  Unit!  <1  States.  | 

Foreign  State.  1 

Torsi.. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Ship... 

'I'"".. 

Ships. 

Tons.  I 

Ships. 

Ton*. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number.  1 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

ISr. 

m 

2G0*,0G7 

•So 

IW 

aw 

6^770 

4 

Hi  13 

X 

1830.... 

ill 

jg 

ninoo  1 

4M. 

9 

'ii 

2074 

1S5S 

1838*.*/.. 

1845.. .. 
I84G.... 

1847..  . . 

1840.*.  !.j 

1504 

M5>1G 

134 

9>,4 

..445 

07,810 

3 

I3G1 

1702 

Shiii-building  forms  an  important  and  increasing  branch  of  industry  in  the 
province.  There  were  built  and  registered  in  the  different  ports  of  Canada  in 
each  of  the  following  years,  from  1832  to  1850: — 


YEA  II  s.  Sh 


The  greater  part  of  the  above  were  built  for  sale  in  England,  where  they 
have  been  registered. 

In  1841  there  belonged  to  Canada — 


Canals. —  The  principal  canals  are — 

1st.  The  Rideau  Canal,  which  opens  a  water-communication  between  Kingston  and  the 
Ottawa,  a  distance  of  132  miles,  by  connecting  several ‘"pieces  of  water  together,  lying  in  that 
direction — the  length  of  the  cuts  not  exceeding  twenty  miles.  The  difference  of  level  is  413  feet ; 
about  twenty  miles  are  excavated — some  through  rocks.  There  are  forty-seven  locks,  which  are 
142  feet  long,  and  thirty-three  fc-ct  broad,  and  with  a  water-depth  of  five  feet,  which  admits 
vessels  under  125  tons.  The  cost  of  this  canal' will  not  be  less  (ban  1,000,000/.  sterling. 

2nd.  The  Welland  Canal,  which  connects  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario.  The  length  of 
this  canal,  is  forty-one  miles,  its  width  fifty-six  feet,  and  its  depth  eight  feet  and  a  half;  the  sum¬ 
mit  level  is  330  foot.  The  ascending  locks  arc  thirty-seven  in  number  (made  of  wood),  twenty- 
two  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  long."  The  cost  of  this  canal  has  been  upwards  of  500,000/. 

3rd.  TheGrcnville  Canal,  consisting  of  three  sections :  one  at  the  Long  Sault,  on  the  Ottawa  ; 
another  at  the  fall,  called  the  Chute  h  Iilondeau,  sixty  miles  from  Montreal,  and  218  from 
Kingston;  and  a  third  at  the  Carillon  Rapids,  fifty-six  miles  from  Montreal,  and  222  from  King¬ 
ston,  opening  into  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  through  which  an  uninterrupted  navigation 
is  practicable,  by  stcam-bvnts,  to  La  Chine — nine  miles  above  the  city  of  Montreal.  This  canal 
renders  the  navigation  of  the  Ottawa,  between  the  Rideau  and  Montreal,  complete. 

4th.  The  Chine  Canal  is  twenty-eight  feet  .wide  at  bottom,  forty-eight  feet  at  the  water-line; 
has  five  feet  depth  of  water,  and  a  towing-path.  The  whole  fall  is  forty-two  feet,  with  the  locks; 
the  length  is  about  seven  miles.  The  expense  of  construction  was  137,000/. 

There  is  continuous  steam-boat  communic."tion  in  Upper  Canada  of  about  4G0  miles  ;  namely, 
from  the  Grenville  Canal,  on  the  Ottawa,  to  Niagara. 
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TRADE  OF  QUEBEC. 

The  city  of  Quebec,  the  capital,  before  the  union  of  the  two  provinces,  of 
Canada,  and  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  stands  on  the  extremity  of  a  precipitous 
cape,  in  latitude  46  deg.  54  min.  north,  longitude  71  deg.  5  min.  west. 

The  island  of  Orleans,  five  miles  below,  divides  the  St.  Lawrence  into  two 
channels,  each  about  a  mile  broad.  Immediately  opposite  Quebec,  where  the 
river  makes  a  sudden  bend,  it  is  little  more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  but  the  depth 
of  water  is  about  twenty-five  fathoms.  Between  this  and  the  island  of  Orleans 
is  formed  the  splendid  Basin  of  .  Quebec  —  somewhat  more  than  five  miles 
long,  and  about  four  broad  in  the  widest  part.  On  sailing  up  the  river,  we 
see  nothing  of  the  city  until  we  are  nearly  in  a  line  between  the  west  point  of 
Orleans  and  Point  Levi.  Quebec  and  its  surrounding  sublimities  then  burst 
suddenly  into  the  vast  landscape ;  and  the  grandeur  of  the  first  view  of  this 
city  is  so  irresistibly  striking,  that  few  who  have  beheld  it  can  ever  forget 
the  magically  impressive  picture  it  presents.  The  Bay  of  Naples  is  not  more 
enchanting. 

An  abrupt  promontory,  350  feet  high,  crowned  with  an  impregnable  citadel, 
and  surrounded  by  strong  battlements,  on  which  the  British  banners  daily  wave 
—the  bright,  steeples  of  the  vathedral  and  churches — the  once  vice-regal  chateau, 
hanging  over  the  precipice — the  house-tops  of  the  upper  town — the  houses, 
wharfs,  hangards,  or  warehouses,  &c.,  of  the  lower — a  fleet  of  ships  at  Wolfe’s 
Cove,  and  others  at  the  wharfs — steamers — multitudes  of  boats — several  ships 
on  the  stocks — the  white  sheet  of  the  cataract  of  Montmorency  tumbling  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  over  a  ledge  220  feet  high — the  churches,  houses,  fields,  and 
woods  of  Beauport  and  Charlebourg— mountains  in  tire  distance — the  high 
grounds,  church,  and  houses  of  St.  Joseph — some  Indian  wigwams  near  Point 
Levi,  with  some  of  their  bark  canoes  on  the  water,  and  vast  masses  of  timber 
descending  on  the  river  from  the  upper  country — may  impart  to  the  fancy  some 
idea  of  the  view  unfolded  to  the  spectator  who  sails  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  when 
he  first  beholds  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire  in  America. 

On  landing  at  Quebec,  and  ascending  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  town,  we 
pass  through  narrow  streets,  lined  with  old-looking  houses,  with  small  windows 
and  iron  shutters,  built  apparently  in  all  the  confusion  of  antiquit}'.  The  ascent, 
which  is  commanded  by  well-planted  cannon,  is  either  by  a  winding  of  Mountain-  . 
street  through  the  city  walls  near  the  Parliament  House,  or  by  a  fi:ght  of  steps 
called  “  Break-neck  Stairs.”  The  land  descends  about  100  feet  in  its  level  across 
the  heights  from  Cape  Diamond  to  C6te  Ste.  Genevieve. 

The  lower  town  is  the  seat  of  activity  and  commerce,  and  stretches  belpw  the 
walls,  from  Ansc  dis  Merest  or  Diamond  Harbour,  along  the  foot  ot  pape 
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Diamond,  to  the  Cul  de,  Sac,  and  Saut  au  Matelot,  round  by  the  St.  Charles  to 
the  suburb  of  St.  Rod). '  Most  of  the  ships  anchor  above  the  townae  flo  Wt’s 
Cove,  where  there  is  less  rapidity  of  current,  and  where  the  timber  rafts  are 
landed  for  inspection.  Here  are  timber  yards  and  booms.  In  this  place  are  also 
the  huts  of  the  lumberers,  and  a  few  houses.  The  customs  house,  government 
warehouses,  &c.,  are  in  the  lower  town;  the  streets  in  which  are  exceedingly 
steep  and  dirty;  in  one  place  there  is  a.  descent  by  stairs  from  the  head  of 
Champlain-street  to  the  Cul  de  Sac,  of  most  fatiguing  length.  Parts  of  Quebec 
resemble  Paris,  or  rather  those  of  Rouen.  Between  the  lower  town  and  the  River 
St.  Charles  there  are  extensive  flats,  dry  at  low  water.  The  great,  rise  of  tide 
adapts  these  for  the  site  of  docks.  The  French  contemplated  building  wet  and 
graving  docks  in  this  place;  and  would,  it  is  thought,  have  done  so  had  they 
remained  mas'ters*of  the  country. 

A  pier  carried  across  from  the  Exchange  to  Beauport  might  be  constructed  so 
as  to  dam  in  the  St.  Charles,  and  form  either  wet  or  dry  docks.  The  ship  yards 
are  principally  on  the  side  n~xt  the  River  St.  Charles.  In  the  Cul  de  Sac, 
vessels  lie  aground  to  be  repaired ;  and  here  small  vessels  are  laid  up  during 
winter. 

On  arriving  in  the  upper  town  from  the  lower,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  very 
different  place;  the  streets  are  rather  narrow,  but  in  genera!  they  are  clean,  and 
tolerably  well  paved.  The  houses  are  chiefly  covered  with  glittering  tin. 

The  public  buildings  are  substantial  rather  than  elegant.  The  Chateau 
St.  Louis,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
general,  was  a  huge  plain-looking  building,  projecting  so  far  over  the  precipice 
of  Cape  Diamond,  here  260  feet  high,  tllat  the  outer  walls  were  supported  by 
piers  or  buttresses,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  viaducts  are. 

The  Catholic  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  Victoire  is  a  rude,  large  edifice, 
with  rather  a  heavy  spire.  Its  interior  will  accommodate  4000  persons:  it  ex¬ 
hibits  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  Romish  churches.  The  altar  is  magnificent. 
Images  and  paintings  line  the  walls;  and  lamps,  showing  glimmering  lights,  and 
attended  by  old  women,  are  or  were  kept  perpetually  burning. 

There  are  several  other  Catholic  churches  in. Quebec  and  the  suburbs. 

•  The  strong  quadrangular  building  which  was  formerly  the  College  of  the 
Jesuits,  was,  when  occupied  by  them,  the  most  spacious  building  in  North 
America. 

In  this  building  there  were  also  several  public  halls  and  rooms,  a  library, 
laboratory,  refectory,  &c. ;  and  an  extensive  orchard  and  kitchen  garden  were 
attached.  The  British  government  converted  this  magnificent  edifice  into  bar¬ 
racks,  for  which  purpose  it  has  long  been  used. 

The  population  of  Quebec,  including  the  suburbs,  was  about  709,  it  is  now 
about  40,000;  more  than  half  of  the  number  are  Canadian  French. 

VOL.  v.  ‘  T 


The  ice  is  seldom  firm  between  Quebec  and  Point  Levi ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  intensefrost,  the  habit ans  cross  in  wooden  canoes,  hauling  or  pushing  them 
forward  among  the  cakes  of  ice.  When  the  ice  does  form,  it  is  called  a  pout,  and 
a  kind  of  jubilee  takes  place  on  the  occasion  ;  but  this  does  not  happen  once  in 
ten  years.  In  the  spring,  when  winter  breaks  lip,  and  the  snow  and  ice  melt, 
the  streets  are  horribly  dirty;  almost  impassable  even  with  large  boots. 

There  arc  banks,  distilleries,  breweries,  tobacco,  soap,  and  caridle  manu¬ 
factories.  Several  substantial  flag-ships  have  been  for  many  years  built  here ; 
and  we  find  among  the  population  such  tradesmen  as  are  usual  in  a  city,  but  not 
all  those  of  a  manufacturing  town. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  British  and  other  goods  imported  have  usually  been 
sold  by  auction  ;  the  Canadian  shopkeepers,  who  seldom  import  goods  from  other 
countries,  prefer  buying  their  goods  at  public  sales  than  by  private  bargains. 

What  will  ever  render  Quebec  a  position  of  the  first  consideration  is  its 
particular  situation,  and  the  extraordinary  natural  features  of  the  spot  on  which 
it  is  founded.  It  is  now  absolutely  impossible  for  a  ship  of-  any  size  to  pass 
either  up  or  down  contrary  to  the  permission  of  those  who  possess  its  garrison. 

The  citadel  of  Quebec,  on  the  highest  part  of  Cape  Diamond,  is  a  fortification 
not  perhaps  inferior  to  any  in  Europe,  and  commands  every  surrounding  position. 
The  old '"'French  walls  were  remarkably  strong,  but  they  have  been  nearly  all- 
destroyed  on  the  land  side,  and  replaced  with  others  still  stronger,  and  con¬ 
structed  according  to  the  more  modern  rules  of  defence.  Forty  acres  arc  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  fortifications ;  and  across  the  plain  (1S.37  yards),  on  the  only 
assailable  ground  which  rises  at  some  distance  from  the  walls,  Martellq  towers, 
strongly  constructed,  to  baffle  the  first  attacks  of  an  enemy,  are  so  disposed  as  to 
sweep  every  possible  line  of  advance.  There  is  a  steep  inclined  plain  and  slope 
of  500  feet  to  ascend  Cape  Diamond,  at  a  height  of  950  from  the  river- 
There  arc  five  gates  in  the  walls  which  surround  the  city,  viz.,  St.  Louis’  Gate, 
St.  John’s  Gate,  Palace  Gate,  Hope  Gate,  and  Prescott  Gate,  through  which  we 
ascend  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  town. 

On  the  west,  and  in  front  of  the  citadel,  are  the  celebrated  plains  of  Abraham, 
where  Wolfe  fought,  conquered,  and  died. 

The  grandeur  of  the  view  from  the  citadel  of  Cape  Diamond  has  been 
extolled  by  all  that  ever  beheld  it.  The  prospects  from  the  castles  of  Edinburgh 
or  Stirling  have  the  greatest  claims  of  any  that  I  have  seen  to  a  comparison 
with  it ;  but  both  fall  far  short  of  the  magnificent  views  enjoyed  from  the 
summit  of  Cape  Diamond.  When  wc  look  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  we. have 
before  us  a  sublime  landscape,  exhibiting  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  of  one  of  the 
greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  with  tall  ships,  small  vessels,  and  boats  on  its 
surface,  and  divided  for  twenty  miles  by  the  Island  of  Orleans  ;  of  which  also, 
with  all  its  interesting  beauties,  we  have  a  bird’s-eye  view.  At  the  same  time 
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the  southern  coast  presents  villages,  churches,  cottages,  farms,  forests,  and 
mountains  in  the  distant  outline.  If  we  turn  to  the  north  and  'cast,  we  have  a 
vast  amphitheatre,  embosomed  within  lofty  mountains,  and  enriched  and  animated 
by  the  villages  and  churches  of  Beauport,  Oharleburgh,  and  Lorrette,  with  the 
vale  of  the  River  St.  Charles,  and  a  country  decked  with  clumps  of  wood  and 
richly-cultivated  farms.  If  we  look  below,  we  behold,  some  hundreds  of  feet 
underneath  us,  the  lower  town,  -with  all  its  active  accompaniments,  and  with 
crowds  of  ships  at  anchor  in  the  cove,  alongside  the  wharfs,  and  under  sail. 
Opposite  stands  Point  Levi  and  a  populous  country.  Upwards,  the  view, 
although  not  extensive,  is  still  grand.  The  country  is  bold  and  romantic,  yet 
cultivated  and  populous;  and  the  river  exhibits  the  unceasing  movements  of 
steam-boats,  sailing-vessels,  small  boats,  Indian  canoes,  and  rafts  of  timber 
floating  down  the  stream,  and  covered  with  men,  women,  children,  and  huts. 

Description,  however,  can  never  do  justice  to  this  vast  picture  ;  nothing  but 
&  panorama  painting  can  give  those  who  have  not  beheld  it  a  full  idea  of  its 
splendid  magnificence. 


Value  of  Imports  at  the  Tort  of  Quebec  in  each  Year,  from  1841  to  1850  Inclusive, 
Sterling. 
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TRADE  OF  MONTREAL. 

The  island,  on  the  south  side  of  which  the  city  of  Montreal  stands,  is  about 
thirty-two  miles  long,  and  from  five  to  ten  broad.  On  the  north,  the  Riviere  de 
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Prairie  separates  it  from  Isle  Jesus,  which  is  also  a  seigniory,  and  about  twenty- 
one  miles  long,  and  from  Isle  Bizarre,  which  is  four  miles  long.  Some  miles 
above,  the  Utawa  divides  into  two  branches;  the  lesser,  winding  betwixt  these 
islands  and  the  main  continent,  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  east  at  Repen- 
tigny:  and  the  greater, "rushing  among  a  cluster  of  islets  and  rocks,  lying  in  the 
channel  between  the  pretty  wooded  island  of  Perrault,  and  a  sweet  little  village, 
Moore’s  “St.  Anne,”  mingles  its  waters  on  the  west  with  those  of  Lake  St. 
Louis.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  lake  the  St.  Lawrence  contracts,  and  boils,  and 
foams,  and  whirls,  and  dashes  along,  among  and  against  small  islands,  and  over 
rocks,  for  nine  miles,  forming  the  rapids  of  La  Chine  and  Sault  St.  Louis.  A 
little  below  Montreal  there  are  unbroken  rapids,  too  powerful,  however,  for  sailing 
vessels  to  surmount,  except  with  a  strong  fair  wind.  Steam-vessels  not  only 
easily  ascend  them,  but' also  tow  brigs  and  ships  up  to  Montreal. 

The  city  of  Montreal  is  in  latitude  45  deg.  30  min.,  longitude  73  deg.  25  nvin. 
west.  Betwixt  the  royal  mountain  and  the  river  there  is  a  belt' of  low  land,  nearly 
■two  miles  in  breadth ;  on  a  more  elevated  part  of  this,  close  to  the  river,  does  the 
town  stand.  Including  the  suburbs,  it  is  more  extensive  and  populous  than 
Quebec.  Both  cities  differ  very  greatly  in  appearance;  the  low  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrcnce^at  Montreal  want  the  tremendous,  precipices  frowning  over  them,  and 
all  the  grand  sublimity  which  characterise  Quebec.  Until  1829  there  were  no 
whaifs  or  quays  at  Montreal;  and  the  ships  and  streamers  were  ranged  in  pretty 
deep  water  close  to  the  clayey  and  generally  filthy  bank  in  front  of  the  city. 
Several  quays  and  wharfs  have  been,  since  1829,  constructed,  by  virtue  of  legisla-® 
tivc  enactments,  along  the  banks  in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and  Mon¬ 
treal  now  presents  a  most  convenient  port.  St.  Paul’s,  the  principal  street  for 
shops  and  trade,  is  the  longest,  widest,  and  best  in  the  lower  town.  Parallel  with 
it,  dividing  the  old  town  from  the  more  modern,  extend*  R’.o  de  N6tre  Dame. 

The  new  or  upper  part  of  Montreal  contain  many  handsome  houses,  built  of 
fine  light  bluish  stone,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  villas  arc  commodious 
residences. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  is  a  pretty,  but  not  a  very  exclusive  esplanade. 

To  the  north-east  extends  the  Quebec  suburb ;  to  the  north  the  suburbs  St. 
Lawrence,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Louis;  to  the. west  those  of  St.  Antoine,  Recollet, 
and  Ste.  Anne. 

Most  of  the  public  buildings  are  more  impoVing  in  their  appearance  than  those 
of  Quebec.  Among  these,  the  new  Catholic  cathedral,  although  UTe  most 
modern,  demands  the  first  attention.  It  is  unquestionably  the  largest  temple  m 
North  America,  except  the  cathedral  of  Mexico.  Its  foundation  stone  was  laid  in 
September,  1824,  and  it  was  opened  for  the  celebration  of  high  mass  in  the 
autumn  of  1829.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Its  length  is  255  feet, 
breadth  234,  and  the  height  of  the  walls  112  feet.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the 
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Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  anil  fourteenth  centuries.  It  has  two  massive  high 
towers,  and  four  lesser  towers.  It  has  one  superior  altar,  and  six  of  less  gran¬ 
deur.  It  has  five  public,  and  three  private  entrances;  and  from  10,000  to 
12,000  people,  which  it  will  accommodate,  may  disperse  in  five  or  six  minutes. 
The  eastern  window  behind  the  altar  is  thirty-three  feet  broad,  and  seventy  high; 
the  other  windows  are  ten  feet  by  thirty-six  feet.  From  7000  to  8000  persons 
frequently  congregate' within  this  edifice.  It  will,  when  finished,  probably  cost 
about  100,000/. 

Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  several  Catholic  churches. 

The  principal  English  church  is  a  handsome,  capacious  edifice,  surmounted  by 
a  high  and  beautiful  spire.  The  interior,  in  which  there  is  an  excellent  organ, 
displays  arrangements  in  which  elegance  and  good  order  have  been  studied.  The 
church  of  Scotland,  and  the  several  Dissenters,  have  places  of  worship;  and  there 
are  numerous  other  public  buildings.  The  parliament  house,  with  its  large 
library,  was  recently  burned  by  a  band  of  European  savages.  In  1808,  there 
were  only  two  newspapers  printed  in  Canada ;  they  are  now  published  in  every 
little  town  in  the  province. 

There  is  a  greater  spirit  of  improvement  in  this  city  than  at  Quebec.  There 
is  much  activity  observable  among  all  classes  connected  witli  trade.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  Montreal,  at  the  head  of  the  ship  navigation,  and  near  the  confluence  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Utawa,  and  its  communication  with  Upper  Canada, 
the  Gennessee  country,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  will  always  render 
it  a  great  commercial  emporium. 

'N  In  winter,  the  trade  of  Montreal  is  not  suspended,  like  that  of  Quebec.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  sledges  may  be  seen  coming  in  from  all  directions  with  agricultural 
produce  and  frozen  carcases  of  beef  and  pork,  firewood,  and  other  articles.  The 
New  Englander,  who  finds  out  whatever  will  enable  him  to  obtain  a  dollar,  also 
directs  his  way  with  a  horse  and  sledge,  carrying  the  fish  he  caught  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  over  snow  and  ice,  to  supply  the  tables  of  Montreal. 

Manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds  are  continually  selling  off  in  packages  by  the 
merchants  or  the  auctioneers  to  the  shopkeepers  and  country  dealers,  who  again 
.retail  them  to  the  citizens,  or  country  people  ;  and  flour,  wheat,  potatoes,  &c., 
are  continually  coming  in  and  filling  the  stores  or  warehouses.  The  markets  at 
Montreal  are  abundantly  supplied  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Beef,  veal,  mutton, 
lamb,  pork,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  are  excellent  and  cheap.  Bass,  pike, 
pickerel,  eels,  masquenonge,  and  poisson  d’oree,  are  the  best  kinds  of  fish ; 
salmon,  and  other  varieties,  occasionally.  An  American  traveller,  comparing  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Mississippi,  observes,  “  Great  was  our  surprise,  on 
arriving  within  view  of  Montreal,  at  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  place, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  vast  river,  and  the  shipping,  500  miles  from  the  ocean. 
It  may  well  compare  with  our  own  Mississippi;  and,  though  winter  fast  locks  it 
in  ice,  summer,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  no  yellow  fever.” 
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In  summer,  vasts  rafts  of  timber  come  down  and  pass  the  town  for  Quebec; 
and  scows,  bateaux,  or  Durham  boats,  bring  down  the  produce  of  the  upper 
country. 

Before  the  North-West  and  Hudson  Bay  Companies  joined  their  interests, 
Montreal  was  the  head-quarters,  the  grand  depot  of  the  fur  trade.  The  com¬ 
pany  have  stilladepbt  atLachine  ;  and  we  may  occasionally  observe  canoes,  laden 
with  various  articles  to  barter  for  furs  with  the  Indians,  depart  for  the  ports  on 
the  River  St.  Maurice.  But  this  animated  trade  has  in  an  important  degree  fled 
from  Montreal  for  ever,  or  as  long  as  the  company  of  Hudson  Bay  hold  the  north¬ 
west  trading  ports.  There  are  cast-iron  founderies ;  and  machinery  for  steam- 
engines,  stoves,  kettles,  common  nails,  linseed  oil,  floor-cloths,  &c.,  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  town.  There  are  also  distilleries;  breweries;  soap,  candle,  and 
tobacco  manufactories ;  and  several  ship-building  establishments,  where  many 
substantial  and  handsome  vessels  have  been  constructed.  ' 

The  population  of  Montreal  resembles  that  of  Quebec.  About  two-thirds  are 
French;  the  rest  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Americans.  The  appearance  of 
the  population  in  the  streets  is  also  much  the  same  as  at  Quebec,  with  a  great 
number  of  Americans  and  athletic  Highlanders  of  Scottish  origin  from  Glengarry; 
with  groups  of  Iroquois  Indians,  in  tawdry  costume,  and  equally  as.  degraded  as 
the  Ilurons  of  Lorrette.  It  has  a  more  ecclesiastical  and  classical  character  than 
Quebec ;  a  great  number  of  priests  in  their  black  robes,  and  students  in  their 
academicals,  arc  seen  walking  about. 

Montreal  ought  to  have  continued  the  seat  of  government,  if  the  good  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  inhabitants  would  have  tolerated  decency  and  tranquillity.  We 
must  now  consider  it,  probably,  as  a  great  trading  emporium. 


Value  of  Imports  at  the  Port  of  Montreal  in  each  Year,  from  1S41  to  1848  inclusive, 
Sterling. 
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Value  of  Exports  from  tho  Port  of  Montreal  in  each  Year,  from  1841  to  1848  inclusive, 
Sterling;. 


For  Lake  Trade  and  Navigation,  see  section  on  United  States  Inland  Navi¬ 
gation. 
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The  above  tables  apparently  show  that  Canada  bad  been  overtradin';  to  a  large  amount;  but 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  values  given  are  those  declared  at  the  various  custom-houses, 
and  a  very  large  export  has  taken  place  to  the  States,  which  trade  is  steadily  increasing;  but 
from  the  fact  of  no  clearances  being  required,  and  the  tables  being  drawn  up  from  vague  reports, 
it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  real  fact,  except  in  regard  to  the  two  ports.  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  minutest  calculations  show  that  the  value  of  goods  imported  by  the  inland  ports  (which 
arc  generally  from  the  United  States)  give  9.J  per  cent  on  the  valued  in  the  cross  ;  thus  we  may 
arrive  very  nearly  at  the  values  at  the  inland  ports  for  the  followin'!  vears : —  - 


This  indicates  the  value  of  imports  into  Canada  for  the  year  1817  to  have  been  3.7!).j,S47 /.os.  1  Ul., 
and  with  the  addiiioii  of  free  goods,  about  -1,000,000/.,  or  very  nearly  3/.  to  each  inhabitant,  or  15/. 
for  each  family  of  five  persons  contributing  towards  the  revenue  ol  the  country  I/.  7 7 </.  Of  the  - 
large  amount  of  imports  in  1847,  we  find  that  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  furnish  2, 077, 200/., 
exclusive  of  the  imports  by  sea  into  the  ports  of  Western  Canada,  and  goods  passing  through  the 
States  under  the  Drawback  Act. 

The  real  wealth  of  the  country  is  but  little  known,  and  till  within  a  fewt.  years,  when  the 
regular  towns  of  the  customs  were  rendered  more  stringent  and  efficient,  there  was  no  information 
whatever  in  the  hands  of  the  government  as  to  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  inland  ports.  To  the 
introduction  of  the  present  system  we  owe  much,  and  if  the  same  check  could  be  placed  on  the 
export  trade,  we  would  soon  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  definite  knowledge  of  our  trade,  which 
knowledge  would  cause  a  greater  energy  in  all  our  efforts  to  bring  forward  the  resources  of  the  • 
colony. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  export  trade,  and  endeavour  to  make  available  the  scattered 
information  we  possess  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  ports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
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no  difficulty  arises:  wo  find  the  exports  from  these  ports  to  have  amounted,  in  1848,  to 
1,749,167/.  10.t.  lid.,  to  which,  adding  for  the  fisheries  not  included  91,252/.  15$.  8d.,  we  have  for 
the  exports  by  sea  1,840,420/.  G$.  Id.,  the  great  portion  of  which  was  to  England  and  her  colonies. 
As  to  the  exports  by  the  United  States,  we  have  only  partial  returns  from  some  ports,  and  at 
evidently  under-rated  values,  viz. : — 


Total  .....  772,432  5  4 


And  to  this  we  might  add  a  very  liberal  per  centage  ;  for,  on  the  most  minute  inquiry  among 
persons  capable  of  forming  an  estimate  on  such  matters,  it  has  been  universally  asserted  that  many 
of  the  articles,  particularly  lumber,  is  far  under-rated,  pine  lumber  {specially.  We  have  certain 
returns  from  several  saw-mills  in  Upper  Canada,  by  which  it  appears  that  even  in  those  which 
have  given  in  the  quantity  manufactured,  the  produce  was  upwards  of  200,000,000  of  feet,  and  as 
the  consumption  docs  not  equal  one-half  of  that  amount,  we  have  nearly  double  the  quantity 
stated  for  export,  that  is,  allowing  the  produce  of  the  Lower  Canada  saw-mills  to  balance  the 
quantities  exported  by  sea. 

As  the  official  returns  from  the  United  States  on  goods  imported  from  Canada  merely  gave  the 
declared  values  without  the  quantities,  we  can  only  institute  a  comparison,  so  far,  between  that 
year  and  1848.  The  following  are  the  leading  articles  : — 


Consumption. — To  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  Canadian  people,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  general  comfort  is  far  more  extensive  than  in  most  other  countries:  abject,  poverty  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  known,  and  the  class  constituting  what  were  in  a  former  census  designated  as 
“  persons  living  upon  alms,”  consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  and  infirm,  who  could  not  labour  for 
their  sustenance;  and  even  in  that  class  in  the  western  section  of  the  province  were  very  many 
who  were  far  removed  from  the  corresponding  class  in  other  countries.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  may 
e-saffcly  asserted.  'tlrar  iirno  country  do  the  agricultural  classes  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  comfort, 
or  are  liable  to  fewer  deprivations. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  exclusive  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  lies 
•within  the  latitudes  of  43  deg.  and  46  deg.  north,  and  longitudes  61  deg.  and 
67  deg.  west.  Its  length  is  about  320  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  70 
miles;  its  computed  area  15,500  square  miles,  from  which  nearly  one-third  may 
be  deducted  for  lakes,  arms  of  the  sea,  and  rivers;  leaving  about  7,000,000  acres 
of  land,  of  which  2,000,000  are  unfit  for  cultivation,  though  affording  tolerable 
pasturage,  except  in  the  swamps  and  where  bare  granite  rocks  cover  the  surface. 
The  aspect  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  whole,  is  forbidding  and  rocky,  and  its  charac¬ 
ter  sterile.  The  harbours  are  numerous  and  safe,  and  the  mines  of  this  colony 
are  alone  sources  of  great  wealth;  it  produces,  especially  in  the  interior,  great 
plenty  of  wood  for  ship-building,  coopers,  joiners,  &c.  The  soil  is  capable  of 
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yielding  more  than  a  sufficient  quantity  of  white  and  green  crops  for  the  support 
of  the  inhabitants;  and  although  the  climate  in  winter  is  colder  than  in  England, 
yet  when  the  weather  is  cold,  it  is  usually  dry. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  Cape  Canseau  to  Cape  Sable,  is 
pierced  with  innumerable  small  bays,  harbours,  and  rivers.  The  shores  are 
lined  with  rocks  and  thousands  of  islands;  and  although  no  part  of  the  country 
can  properly  be  considered  mountainous,  and  there  are.  but  few  high  steep  cliffs, 
vet  the  aspect  of  the  whole,  if  not  romantically  sublime,  is  exceedingly  pic¬ 
turesque;  and  the  scenery,  in  many  places,  richly  beautiful.  The  landscape 
which  the  head  of  Mahon  Bay,  in  particular,  presents,  can  scarcely  be  sur¬ 
passed. 

There  is  deep  water,  almost  without  exception,  close  to  the.  rocks  and  islands, 
and  into  the  harbours.  The  coasting  vessels  sail  among  and  within  the  myriads 
of  islands  that  line  the  coast  during  the  most  blustering  weather,  and  have  thus 
the  advantage  of  passing  along  in  smooth  water  while  there  is  a  heavy  sea  run¬ 
ning  in  the  main  ocean.  Within  the  Bay  of  Fuudy  the  shores  have  a  more 
continuous  outline;  and,  after  passing  St.  Mary’s  Bay,  the  rugged  appearance  of 
the  coast  diminishes,  but  it  still  presents  a  bold  and  generally  high  character  as 
far  as  the  Basin  of  Minas. 

The  interior  of  Nova  Scotia  is  intersected  and  watered  by  numberless 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes;  none  of  the  last  are  large,  or  at  least  not  considered 
.so  in  America. 

Lake  Rossignol,  out  of  which  a  river,  named  the  Mersey,  runs  to  the  har¬ 
bour  now  called  Liverpool,  but  formerly  Ilossignol,  is  said  to  be  thirty  miles 
long;  and  Lake  George  approaches  to  the  same  extent.  _ 

The  mountains,  so  called,  scarcely  warrant  the  appellation;  the  highest 
elevation  in  the  province  not  being  more  than  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  A  high  hill,  called  Ardoise  Mountain,.,  lying  between  Halifax  and 
Windsor,  is  considered  the  most  elevated  lancHriTNova  Scotia,  and  commands  an 
extensively  beautiful  and  picturesque  prospect  ofland  and  water.  There  is  also 
a  range  of  high  hills  between  Annapolis  Basin  and  Argyll;  and  a  mountainous 
or  hilly  ridge  extends  on  each  side  of  Annapolis  lliver,  running  parallel  with  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  Cape  Blomidon.  These  eminences,  with  Horton  Mountain, 
Aspotogan,  Cape  Porcupine,  Mount  Tom,  and  Cobequid  Mountains,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  only  high  lands  of  consequence  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  geological  features  of  this  province  are  prominent;  and  a  greater  variety 
of  rocks  present  themselves,  particularly  along  the  Atlantic  shores,  than  I  have 
observed  in  any  other  part  of  North  America.  Granite,  trap,  and  clay-slate  pre¬ 
dominate,  not  only  as  primitive,  but  as  prevailing  rocks  along  the  whole  of  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  several  miles  into  the  country,  extending  from  the 
Gut  of  Canseau  to  Cape  Sable,  and  from  thence  to  Brier  Island.  Quartz,  usually 
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in  veins  with  clay-slate;  mica-slate,  sienite,  and  gneiss,  but  always  detached, 
occur  also  in  this  extensive  district.  Greywacke  is  the  most  prevailing  kind  of 
transition  reck.  Whether  all  the  gypsum  strata  and  calcareous  rocks  belong  to 
the  floetz  class,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  vast  gypsum  strata 
within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  and  at  Antigonish,  evidently 
belong  to  the  latter.  Granite  and  trap  rocks  appear  at  Cobequid  Mountains, 
and  occur  probably  in  all  the  hilly  parts  of  Nova  Scotia;  but  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  interior  lias  been  examined,  and  so  little  is  known  respecting  its  geology, 
except  where  roads  cross  the  country,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  state 
even  what  appearances  indicate. 

Granite  and  calcareous  rocks,  with  grey  and  red  sandstone,  prey^H  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  Gut  of  Canseau  to  the  Bay  de  Vert ; 
and  extend  across  the  province  to  the  Basin  of  Minas,  if  not  interrupted  by  a 
granite  ridge,  which  may  very  probably  occur  in  the  Mount  Tom  range  of.  high 
lauds.  The  hard  grey,  or  bluish  sandstone,  which  occurs  in  various  parts  of 
the  province,  makes  excellent  grindstones.  The  light  grey  granite  quarried  at 
Whitehead,  near  Cape  Canseau,  makes  remarkably  good  millstones;  and  a 
beautiful  freestone,  most  admirably  adapted  for  building,  is  abundant  in  several 
places,  particularly  at  Port  Wallace.  _  „ 

Among  the  minerals  of  this  province,  coal  and  iron- certainly  claim  the  first 
attention.  As  to  the  extent’ of  the  coal-fields,  or  what  may  be  considered  inde¬ 
pendent  coairfields,  any  opinion  on  the  subject  would  be  incorrect;  and  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  enough  has  been  discovered  for  the  consumption 
of  America  for  centuries.  Iron  of  excellent  quality  abounds  in  great*  plenty,  in 
different  parts  of  the  province,  generally  accompanying  vast  strata  of  coal  .and 
chains  of  carboniferous  limestone.  A  most  extensive  coal-field  has  been  opened 
at  Pictou.  It  is  accompanied  with  vast  strata  of  iron-stone.  Coal  abounds  also 
at  Chignecto,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  province.  Different  varieties  of 
copper  ore,  but  not  in  great  plenty,  is  met  with  at  Carriboo,  Tatmagouche,  and 
some  other  places.  Lead'  ores,  chiefly  sulpliuret  of  lead  and  carbonate  of  lead, 
are  also  found  in  small  quantities.  Salt  springs  are  met  with  near  Picton,  at 
River  Philip,  and  in  some  other  parts ;  one  of  which  is  saturated  with  salt  in 
the  proportion  of  12  to  88  water.  Beautiful  specimens  of  agate,  jasper,  chal¬ 
cedony,  amethyst,  &c.,  are  found  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  gradual  improvements  and  opening  of  the  country,  and  the  enterprise 
of  companies  and  individuals,  will  likely  be  the  means  of  discovering  many  other- 
minerals;  and  the  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  will,  in  all  probability,  become  sources 
of  immense  wealth. 

The  soil  of  Nova  Scotia  is  of  many  differentqualities,  and  of  various  degrees 
of  fertility.  The  alluvial  or  intervale  lands,  of  which  there  are  extensive  tracts, 
are  rich,  and  produce  plentiful  returns  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
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potatoes,  turnips,  and  all  vegetables  and  fruits  common  in  England.  Apples, 
equal  to  any  grown  in' the  United  States,  are  produced  in  many  parts  of  the 
province;  and  vines,  covering  several  acres,  have  been  lately  discovered  growing 
wild,  or  indigenous,  near  Digby.  Some  of  the  uplands,  lying  between  the  hilly 
ground  and  the  intervales ,  or  rivers,  are  light  and  poor,  while  the  high,  or  what 
the  inhabitants  call  the  mountain  lands,  are  rich,  and  very  productive.  This 
circumstance  appears  somewhat  unaccountable ;  and  the  cause  assigned  is,  that 
the  light  sand,  or  other  substances,  which  naturally  impart  little  nutrition  to 
vegetables,  having  been  carried,  at  various  periods,  by  the  rains  down  from  the 
hills,  have  left  behind  a  rich  loamy  earth;  and  that  the  poor  uplands,  or  rather 
midlands,  which  prevail  below  the  hills,  and  which  have  been  formed  of  those 
sandy  and  light  deposits,  being  very  deep  and  loose,  therefore  retain  neither 
rich  earth  or  manures  near  the  surface,  and  are  consequently  sterile  and  un¬ 
productive. 

The  lands  on  the  southern  coast  are  generally  so  rocky,  as  to  admit  of  culti¬ 
vation  only  at  much  expense  and  labour.  After  the  rocks  and  stones  are  re¬ 
moved,  the  soil  i^by  no  means  barren;  and  some  remarkably  fine  tracts  are  met 
with  at  the  heads  of  th.e  bays  and  up  the  rivers.  The  lands,  however,  within  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  those  lying  between  the  Gut  of  Canseau  and  Bay  de  Vert, 
form  fertile  agricultural  districts. 

The  wild  animals  are  the  moose,  carriboo,  bear,  loup-cervier,  tiger-cat,  fox, 
marten,  otter,  mink,  beaver,  musk-rat,  porcupine,  racoon,  wood-chuck,  fisher, 
weasel,  squirrel,  hare,  &c.,  all  of  which,  excepting  the  two  last,  have  decreased 
very  rapidly  in  numbers. 

Nearly  all  the  birds  common  to  North  America  frequent  Nova  Scotia;  and 
there  are  but  very  few  kinds  of  fish  which  are  found  in  the  American  seas  that 
do  not  swarm  round  the  shores  of  this  colony. 

Cape  Breton. — The  aspect  of  Cape  Breton,  which  is  now  included  in  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  romantic  and  mountainous.  The  coast,  washed  by 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  of  dangerous  access,  without  any  harbour,  except 
Port  Hood,  pear  the  Strait  of  Canseau;  and  its  high  iron-faced  cliffs  are  in  many 
places  perpendicular.  On  the  Atlantic,  the  shores  are  broken  and  rugged,  but 
indented  with  numerous  harbours  and  bays.  A  vast  inlet,  named  the  Bras  d’Or, 
entering  by  two  narrow  passages,  and  afterwards  spreading  into  numerous  bays 
and  arms,  nearly  divides  the  island  into  two. 

Woods,  with  the  exception  of  small  patches  cleared  for  cultivation,  and  such 
spots  as  are  thrown  open  where  rocks  occupy  the  surface,  cover  the  whole  island. 
The  trees  are  of  much  the  same  kind  and  description  as  those  hereafter  described, 
unless  it  be  on  the  sea-coast  and  mountains ;  in  which  situations  they  are  of  a 
dwarfish  character. 
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It  is  usually  conjectured  that  the  island  has  been  detached  from  the  continent 
of  America  by  some  violent  convulsion.  This,  like  most  speculative  opinions 
for  which  we  have  no  historical  data,  must  ever  remain  uncertain.  The  Strait 
of  Canseau  is  not,  for  a  distance  of  five  leagues,  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide,  and  in  some  places,  not  one  mile.  The  highlands,  also,  rising  on  each  side 
rather  abruptly,  make  the  width  of  the  strait  to  seem  much  less,  and  impart  to-, 
it,  at  the  same  time,  the  appearance  of  an  immense  fissure,  laid  open  by  the 
explosion  of  some  tremendous  agency. 

There  is  not,  however,  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  geological  structure  of 
the  opposite  shores  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia;  but  this  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  circumstance  in  nature;  and  we  often,  in  America,  meet  with  a  chain  of 
granite  predominating  on  one  side  of  a  river,  and  a  calcareous  region  prevailing 
on  the  other. 

The  geology  and  mineralogy  of  Cape  Breton  can  only  be  said  to  be  known  in 
outline.  From  all  that  we  have  observed,  however,  and  from  all  the  information 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  maybe  remarked,  that  almost  all  the  rocks  named 
in  the  dispordant  nomenclature  of  Werner  are  found  in  this  island.  Among  the 
primitive  rocks,  granite  prevails  in  the  peninsular  country  south-east  of  the 
Bras  d’Or;  and  it  possibly" forms  the  nucleus  of  the  highlands  between  this  inlet 
and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Sienite,  trap,  mica,  clay-slate,  and  occasionally 
quartz,  also  appear  on  the  gulf  coast.  Primitive  trap,  sienite,  mica-slate,  and 
clay-slate,  show  themselves,  together  with  transition  limestone  grey  wacke, 
gypsum,  and  coal,  generally  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 

The  class  of  floetz  rocks  appears,  however,  to  be  the  most  numerous;  and 
coal  exists  in  such  abundance,  that  persons  unacquainted  with  geology  have 
stated  seriously  to  us  that  they  considered  this  mineral  formed  the  base  of  the 
whole  island.  Coal,  in  a. field,  or  fields,  of  vast  extent,  abounds  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  division  of  the  island,  surrounded  by  carboniferous  limestone,  excellently 
adapted  for  common  fireplaces. 

The  extent  or  quality  of  the  coal- fields,  north  of  the  Bras  d’Or,  have  not  been 
ascertained.  Gypsum  occurs  in  great  plenty  along  the  shores  of  the  Bras  d’Or, 
at  the  Strait  of  Canseau,  on  the  gulf  coast,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
island. 

We  may  conclude,  from  the  strongly  saturated  salt-springs  which  are  found 
in  different  places,  that  the  rock-salt  formation  is  extensive.  Iron  ore,  in  various 
forms,  iron  pyrites,  red  ochre,  & c.,  exist  in  great,  abundance.  Pieces  of  copper 
ore,  lead,  &c.,  have  also  been  found,  and  various  other  minerals  will  probably  be 
discovered. 

The  varieties  of  fish  which  abound  in  the  seas  surrounding  Cape  Breton  are 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  already  described,  as  are  also  the  birds  and  wild  • 
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animal's.  T,he  latter  are  the  moose-deer,  carriboo,  bear,  beaver,  loup-cervier, 
fox,  hare,  marten,  otter, ,  musquash,  mink,  squirrel,  racoon,  porcupine,  and 
.  weasel. 

Various  kinds  of  wild  fowl,  foxes,  and  hares,  are  numerous. 

Salmon,  and  remarkably  large  trout,  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers  ;  and  there 
are  few  countries  that  offer  greater  temptations  to  the  followers  of  honest  Izaak 
Walton. 

The  soil  in  many  places  is  thin,  rocky,  and  unfit  for  cultivation ;  in  others 
wet,  and  inclining  to  the  character  of  mossy  bogs.  In  the  interior,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Bras  d’Or  Lake  and  its  inlets,  and  along  the  numerous  streams 
that  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  which  wind  through  the  country  to  the  sea, 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  excellent  land;  and,  on  the  north-west  coast, 
also  in  the  valleys,  and  along  the  small  rivers,  low  lands,  with  deep  and  rich  soils, 
prevail. 

The  land  fit  for  profitable  cultivation  on  the  island  may  be  considered  about 
500,000  acres,  a  great  part  of  which  is  alluvial.  The  whole  of  the  lands  afford 
good  pasturage,  and  great  numbers  of  black  cattle  and  sheep  might  be  reared. 
From  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  wheat  is 
liable,  in  ripening,  to  casual  failures,  which  would  not  likely  occur  if  the  country 
were  extensively  opened,  by  clearing  away  the  woods,  as  cultivation  and  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  sun  would  dry  up  the  ground  more  readily,  and  early  frosts  would 
not  be  so  frequent.  Barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  all  culinary  vegetables 
may  be  raised  in  abundance  :  and  I  believe  hemp  and  flax  would  succeed  here 
as  well  as  in  Russia  or  Canada. 

The  climate  of  Cape  Breton  is  subject,  particularly  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to 
fogs,  and,  in  the  inland  parts,  to  a  humid  atmosphere,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  its  geographical  position,  and  the  interior  abounding  with  lakes  and  arms 
of  the  sea;  while  the  soil,  owing  to  its  stiffness,  does  not  so  readily  absorb  the 
rain,  nor  the  water  which  remains  on  the  ground  after  the  snow  melts.  Fogs 
’  are  not,  however,  frequent  in  the  interior,  or  within  the  Bras  d’Or,  and  a  clear 
sky  is  generally  visible  even  when  fogs  prevail,  which  seldom  rise  high  from  the 
surface  of  the  land  or  sea. 

The  bays  and  rivers  which  open  to  the  Atlantic  are  not  so  long  frozen  over 
as-t-hose  within  the  gulf:- the  difference  at  the  beginning  and  termination  of 
winter  may  be  considered  at  each  period  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  On  the 
"  Atlantic  coast  of  Cape  Breton  wet  weather  prevails  much  more  during  the  year 
than  in  the  Gulf  or  Canada.  The  climate,  however,  is  salubrious;  and,  while 
unhealthy  subjects  are  exceedingly  rare,  instances  of  longevity  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  years  are  common. 
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SEAPORTS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  CAPE  BRETON. 

On  the  south-east  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  lat.  44  deg.  40  min.  north,  ant 
long.  63  deg.  40  min.  west,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  its  extreme  points, 
Halifax  Harbour  enters  the  province.  It  is  at  all  seasons  accessible,  and  its 
navigation  scarcely  ever  interrupted  by  ice.  '  On  a  small  island  off  Sambro  Head, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance,  stands  a  lighthouse ;  and  another  light  has 
lately  been  established  on  Sherbrooke  Tower,  which  stands  on  Magher’s  Beach, 
a  spit  extending  from  Mac  Nab’s  Island  :  when  this  light  ca  be  seen,  ships  are 
at  a  safe  distance  from  a  dangerous  shoal  called  Thrum  Cap,  and  may  run  into 
the  havbour  without  fear.  The  bay,  from  which  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
leads,  is  formed  between  Sambro  Head  and  Devil’s  Island.  There  are  four 
islands  still  farther  in;  on  the  smallest  of  these,  which  is  nearly  opposite  the 
town,  there  are  batteries  strongly  mounted,  and  several  other  fortifications  com¬ 
mand  the  harbour.  The  passage  to  the  harbour  on  the  west  side  of  Mac  Nab’s 
Island,  is  that  for  large  ships;  the  other,  on  the  east,  has  only  water  for  schooners. 
There  is  sufficient  water  for  ships  of  war  between  Mac  Nab’s  Island  and  George’s 
Island.  The  main  channel  is  guarded  by  York  Redoubt,  Sherbrooke  Tower,  and 
several  other  batteries.  The  eastern  passage  is  defended  by  a  strongly  built  stone 
fort,  called  East  Battery.  Carrol’s  or  Macnamara’s  Island  is  fertile,  with  pic¬ 
turesque  clumps  of  wood  growing  on  it.  Mac  Nab’s  Island,  containing  about 
1000  acres  of  good  land,  is  under  partial  cultivation,  and  prettily  wooded. 

The  town  of  Halifax  is  built  on  the  east  side  of  a  peninsula,  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  which  rises  gradually  from  the  water  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour. 
In  length  it  is  rather  more  than  two-and-a-half  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  is  rather 
more  than  half  a  mile.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  cross  each  other,  generally  at 
right  angles. 

The  appearance  of  Halifax  from  the  water,  or  from  /the  opposite  shore,  is 
prepossessing  and  animated.  The  front  of  the  town  is  lined'" with  wharfs,  along¬ 
side  of  which  vessels  of  alt  sizes,  and  variously  rigged,  are  incessantly  discharging 
or  loading  their  cargoes.  "Warehouses  rise  over  the  wharfs,  as  well  as  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  town ;  and  dwelling-houses  and  public  buildings  rear  their 
heads  over  each  other  as  they  stretch  along  and  up  the  sides  of  the  hill.  Th% 
spires  of  the  different  churches;  the  signal-posts  on  Citadel.  Hill ;  the  different 
batteries ;  the  variety  of  style  in  which  the  houses  are’  built,  some  of  which 
nre  paiuted  white,  some  blue,  some  red,  and  some  built  of  brick  and  stone,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  those  built  of  wood;  rows  of  trees  showing  themselves  in  different 
parts  of  the  town;  ships  of  war  moored  opposite  the  dockyard;  the  establish¬ 
ments  and  tall  sheers  of  the  latter ;  .  the  merchant  ships  under  sail,  at  anchor,  or 
alongside  the  wharfs ;  the  arrival  and  departure  of  splendid  steam  ships ;  the 
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wooded  and  rocky  scenery  of  the  background ;  with  the  islands,  and  the  pretty 
town  of  Dartmouth  on  the  eastern  shore,  are  all  objects  which  strike  most  for¬ 
cibly  on  the  view  of  a  stranger  when  sailing  up  the  harbour. 

The  houses  are  very  irregularly  built,  some  being  one,  some  two,  some  three, 
and  a  few  four  stories  high.  Handsome  stone  and  brick  buildings  are  built  and 
furnished  in  the  English  style;  and  many  of  the  houses  built  of  wood  are  im¬ 
posing  in  appearance,  being  large,  neatly  finished,  and  painted  white.  The 
wooden  houses  are  lathed,  plastered,  papered  and  finished  within,  in  the  same 
manner  as  stone  or  brick  houses.  Eires  have  at  different  times  destroyed  very 
many  of  the  old  wmoden  buildings;  and  although  individuals  were,' in  conse¬ 
quence,  subjected  to  great  loss  and  inconvenience,  yet  the  town,  from  having 
stone  or  brick  houses  built  on  the  site  of  the  former  wooden  ones,  has  greatly 
improved. 

About  a  mile  above  the  upper  end  of  the  town  the  harbour  becomes  very 
narrow,  but  again  widens  into  a  splendid  sheet  ofjwater,  called  Bedford  Basin; 
the  surrounding  scenery  of  which,  although  not  highly  romantic,  is  agreeably 
varied  and  beautifully  picturesque,  This  basin  forms  a  harbour,  in  which  a 
thousand  ships  can  anchor  with  shelter  and  safety.  On  the  west  side,  the  late 
Duke  of  Kent,  when  commanding  in  North  America,  erected  a  handsome  resi¬ 
dence,  with  corresponding  outhouses,  offices,  &c.;  and  the  grounds,  naturally 
beautiful,  he  laid  out  with  much  taste.  The  road  to  Windsor,  from  which  the 
great ''western  road  branches,  leads  past  this  villa. 

The  north-west  arm,  which  branches  off  from  the  main  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  is  about  four  miles  long,  something  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width,  with 
ten  to  twenty  fathoms  depth  of  water,  and  with  safe  anchorage.  It  winds  in  the 
rear  of  the  town,  until  within  half  a  mile  of  Bedford  Basin,  forming  the  land 
between  it  and  the  harbour  into  the  peninsula  of  Halifax.  A  small  island  lies 
near  the  mouth  of  the  north-west  arm,  within  which  a  chain  was  stretched  across, 
during  the  war,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  hostile  vessels.  Near  the  head  lies 
Melville  Island,  connected  to  the  peninsula  by  a  bridge.  On  this  islet  are 
buildings,  now  decaying  fast,  in  which  prisoners  of  war  were  lodged. 

Several  streams  issue  into  the  north-west  arm,  on  one  of  which  there  are 
mills  built.  The  formation  of  the  peninsula  of  Halifax  is  little  more  than  a  vast 
rock  of  hard  bluish  clay-slate,  impregnated  with  iron,  which  imparts  to  nearly 
all  the  water  a  hard  metallic  taste.  There  are,  however,  a  few  wells  of  good 
water.  Great  labour  and  expense  have  at  length  succeeded,  in  converting  most 
of  the  peninsula  from  naked  rocks  to  fertile  fields;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the 
soil  lias  been  formed  by  artificial  means. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  town  is  the  “Government  House,”  r.  o  named  from 
being  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province.  The  appearance  of  this 
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structure  is  baronial  rather  than  elegant ;  the  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  of 
a  sombre  colour,  which  imparts  a  gloomy  £ndi  rather  antique  character  to  the 
building.  | 

“  Province  Building,”  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  splendid  edifice.  It  stands  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  Halifax,  in  the  middle  of  an  open  space,  enclosed  with  neat  iron 
railings.  This  superb  building  is  in  length  140  feet,  breadth  70  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  walls  45  feet.  Its  plan  combines  elegance  with  strength  and  utility. 
The  columns  are  of  the  Ionic  order;  and  the  beautiful  freestone,  quarried  in  the 
province,  of  which  it  is  built,  is  finely  polished.  It  contains  chambers  for  the 
council  and  legislative  assembly ;  the  supreme  court,  with  its  appendant  offices  ; 
and  also  all  the  provincial  offices,  as  the  treasurer’s,  surveyor-general’s,  colonial 
secretary’s,  &c.  &c. ;  the' Halifax  public  library,  &c. 

His  Majesty’s  Dockyard  in  Halifax  was  the  most  respectable  establishment  of 
the  kind  out  of  England.  Its  plan  is  extensive,  and  embraced  within  the  stone  wall, 
which  surrounds  it  on  the  land  side,  all  that  was  useful  and  convenient  for  repair¬ 
ing  and  refitting  the  largest  ships. 

Sailing  vessels  have  run  regularly  between  Halifax  and  Boston ;  and  every 
week  to  New  York  and  the  West  Indies.  The  government  packets  go  to  and 
return  from  Bermuda;  and  during  summer,  vessels  sail  regularly  to  Cape  Breton, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Pictou,  Miramichi,  Bay  de  Chaleur,  and  Quebec,  and 
nearly  all  the" year  round  to  Newfoundland  and'  New  Brunswick.  But  the 
splendid  steam-ships  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  have  eclipsed  all  other 
navigation. 

The  climate  of  Halifax  is  perhaps  more  foggy,  but  not  so  rainy,  as  that  of 
England,  and  much  hotter  in  summer  and  colder  in  winter.  The  fogs,  which  are 
disagreeable,  but  not  unwholesome,  are  occasioned  by  its  proximity  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  and  only  occur  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  sea. 

Halifax  has,  since  its  first  settlement  in  1749,  continued  to  be  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  not  only  as  a  rendezvous  for  her  Majesty’s  ships,  and  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  troops  on  the  establishment  of  the  lower  American  provinces, 
but  also  as  the  centre  of  a  profitable  fishery  and  trade. 

There  are  certain  points  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  which,  by  their  position,  seem 
intended  by  nature  for  the  site  of  great  storehouses,  or  places  wherein  to  deposit 
the  productions  of  one  country  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  them  again  to 
others.  In  respjet  to  British  America,  Halifax  ought  doubtless  to  be  considered 
the  great  and  most  fit  depot  for  all  general  purposes,  especially  during  the  winter 
months. 

By  an  order  in  council  it  was,  in  1817,  declared,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  free 
port;  afterwards  the  privilege  of  being  a  free  warehousing  port  was  extended 
to  it.  The  recent  changes  in  the  navigation  laws  renders  it  in  every  respect  a  free 
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port  for  the  trade  of  all  the  world.  There  is  great  activity  observed,  particularly 
about  the  wharfs,  among  all  classes  connected  with,  or  employed  in,  trade.  The 
principal  commerce  of  Halifax  is  with  the  West  Indies.  Next  to  this  trade,  is 
that  with  Great  Britain,  which,  in  respect  to  the  importations  of  British  manu¬ 
factures,  has  increased,  and  will  still  increase  prodigiously.  Its  commerce  ex¬ 
tends  also  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Halifax  enjoys  an  important  inter-colonial  trade,  as  well  as  its  trade  with  all 
the  outports  of  the  province. 

The  exports  from  Halifax  consist  chiefly  of  dried  codfish,  pickled  herrings, 
mackerel,  and  salmon ;  red  herrings,  coal,  lumber,  staves,  cattle,  butter,  cheese, 
flour,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.,  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  parts  of  America; 
and  of  timber,  staves,  deals,  fish,  oils,  furs,  &c.,  to  Great  Britain.  The  imports 
from  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  are  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  all  sorts  of 
manufactured  goods? 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  business  was  not  so  well  understood  in  Halifax, 
the  enterprising  house  of  Messrs.  Cunard  made  several  spirited  trials  in  the 
whale-fishery,  which,  however,  did  not  succeed  so -well  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  or  as  their  attempts  deserved.  But  neither  they  themselves  nor  others 
were  to  be  discouraged  by  failures,  caused  more  probably, by  accidental  circum¬ 
stances,  than  by  more  substantial  causes,  while  the  Americans  were  pursuing  the 
whale-fishery  with  success  and  profit. 

The  ships  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax  are  large,  square-rigged  vessels, 
and  schooners,  with  several  smaller  craft.  The  wharfs  are  generally  lined  with  coast¬ 
ing  vessels  and  English  and  foreign  ships,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  port. 

The  articles  manufactured  at  Halifax  are  as  yet  but  few  in  number,  and  none 
to  any  great  extent. 

The  merchants  of  Halifax,  generally  speaking,  connect  prudence  and  per¬ 
severance  with  enterprise.  They  are  by  no  means  backward  in  undertaking 
whatever  affords  a  fair  prospect  of  gain. 

Opposite  to  Halifax  stands  the  pretty  little  town  of  Dartmouth.  This  place 
was  first  laid  out  and  settled  the  year  after  Lord  Cornwallis  founded  Halifax; 
but  in  1756  it  was  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  massacred  by  the 
Indians.  Twenty-eight  years  after,  a  colony  of  loyalists  from  Nantucket,  who  were 
brought  up  principally  to  the  South  Sea  whale-fishery^  were  induced  to  settle 
here  by  government,  and  i500f.  given  to  establish  them.  These  people  followed 
the  whale-fishery  for  eight  years  with  great  success;  but  the  failure  of  an 
extensive  and  speculative  mercantile  house  at  Halifax  arrested  their  enterprise,  and 
reduced  them  to  poverty.  Libgcjl  offers  were  then  made  them,  through  an  agent, 
by  the  merchants  of  Milford  in  Wales,,  which  induced  them  to  leave  the  province; 
and  Halifax,  consequently,  lost  the  benefit  that  would  have  been  derived  from  a 
probably  very  extensive  and  profitable  v  hale-fishing. 

VOL.  v.  u  . 
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Dartmouth  has  since  that  time,  however,  increased,  slowly  indeed,  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  in  buildings. 

The  lands  on  the  Dartmouth  side  of  the  harbour  are  much  less  stubborn,  and 
more  of  a  sandy  loam  character,  than  those  on  the  opposite  side;  and  the 
industrious  Germans,  who.  are  settled  along  the  eastern  passage,  have  long 
subjected  them  to  fair  and  profitable  cultivation. 

.  Yarmouth,  or  Cape  FourchtS  Harbour,  is  the  principal  and  most  thriving 
place  after  Halifax  in  the  province.  There  are  numerous  harbours,  and  small 
towns  and  settlements.  Its  harbour  is  safe,  and  the  channel  deep,  up  to  the 
town  or  village  of  Yarmouth ;  but  when  it  ebbs,  there  remain  extensive  mud  flats 
between  the  channel  and  the  shore,  which  render  it  disagreeable,  and  even 
difficult,  to  land  until  the  tide  covers  them.  This  is,  indeed,  common  to  some 
of  the  finest  harbours,  in  other  respects,  in  America.  Some  miles  up  the  river, 
near  the  falls  or  rapids,  is  a  very  pretty  village  called  Milburn.  Yarmouth  and 
its  neighbourhood  contain  an  industrious  population,  who  possess  several-vessels, 
and  large  stocks  of  cattle.  This  part  of  the  country  is  remarkably  beautiful; 
and  the  scenery,  marked  with  hills,  woods,  rivers,  and  a  vast  number  of  lakes,  is 
exceedingly  picturesque.  The  climate  is  also  more  temperate  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  province. 

St.  Mary’s  Bay  is  a  spacious  inlet,  about  thirty-five  miles  deep,  and  from  four 
to  ten  miles  broad.  Cape  St.  Mary’s,  on  the  south,  and  Brier  Island,  on  the 
north,  are  the  points  that  form  its  entrance.  Brier  Island,  on  which  there  is  a 
lighthouse,  Long  Island,  iri  the  same  range,  and  a  peninsula  called  Digby  Neck, 
separate  it  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  These  places  are  all  rocky,  and  their  soil 
appears  forbidding;  but  they  were  settled  many  years  ago  by  industrious 
loyalists,  who  follow  fishing  and  farming.  There  is  a  safe  channel  between  Brier 
Island  and  Long  Island,  and  another  between  the  latter  and  the  land.  These 
islands  lie  in  a  range  with  the  peninsula;  and  the  channels,  or  guts,  passing 
obliquely  between  them,  occasion  the  whole  to  appear,  when  sailing  up  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  as  a  connected  country  from  Annapolis  Gut,  or  rather  Patrick’s  Hole 
near  it,  to  Brier  Island.  The  lands  of  the  peninsula,  on  being  subjected  to 
cultivation,  are  much  more  fertile  than  they  appear  to  be. 

Annapolis  Basin  is  the  next  inlet  after  leaving  St.  Mary’s  Bay.  Its  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  by  a  strait,  which  is  formed  by  a  precipitous 
chasm,  the  appearance  of  which  impresses  the  idea  of  a  tremendous  explosion 
having  blownaway  the  rocks  and  other  materials  which  previously  occupied  the 
space  now  open,  and  which  formerly  maintained  an  unbroken  coast  from 
St.  Mary’s  Bay  to  the  Basin  of  Minas.  It  lies  nearly  south  from  St.John  River; 
and  on  entering  through  this  strait  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful*  havens  in  America  opens  to  view.  Besides  the  waters  of  several  small 
rivers,  it  receives  also  those  of  the  largest  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  rivers’ in  America,  which  flows  and  fertilises  the  country  for  about 
sixty  miles,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Three  miles  above  the  lighthouse,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait,  on  the  west 
side,  and  in  a  most  charming  situation  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  stands  the  town 
of  Digby.  It  contains  a  court-house,  church,  chapels,  pretty  houses,  and  shops. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  industrious  American  loyalists,  or  their  offspring, 
employ  themselves  in  building  vessels  in  the  mackerel  and  herring  fishery,  and 
trading  in  the  produce  of  the  country  and  imported  goods.  The  fame  of  the 
small  fat  smoked  or  red  Digby  herrings  has  spread  over  the  continent  of 
America. 

The  town  of  Annapolis,  once  the  Port  Royal  and  metropolis  of  the  province, 
and  the  oldest  European  settlement  in  North  America,  is'  situated  on  a  point 
formed  by  the  Annapolis  and  the  little  river  Le  Quille. 

De  Monts  and  his  associates,  delighted  with  its  situation,  chose  it  for  a  place 
of  residence  in  1604;  and,  unlike  nearly  all  those  of  the  other  early  settlements 
attempted  in  America  by  Europeans,  its  first  inhabitants  succeeded,  at  the  same 
time,  in  establishing  themselves,  and  in  securing  the  regards  of  the  Indians,  who 
continued  ever  friendly  to  the  French  in  Acadia. 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  situation  of  Port  Royal,  which  exhibited  the 
primeval  wildness  of  America  in  all  its  sylvan  luxuriance  and  solitude,  was  fully 
equal  to  all.  the  brilliant  colouring  of  Eescarbol’s  description.  Various  circum¬ 
stances,  howe.ver,  prevented  its  rising  to  the  same  importance  as  the  other  towns 
planted  by  France.  Halifax  is,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  the  metropolis  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  multiplicity  of  small  towns  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  parts. of 
America,  will  ever  prevent  any  of  them  attaining  great  prosperity  or  magnitude, 
■unless  it  be  those,  like  Halifax,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  St.  John’s,  which  inherit  from  nature  extraordinary  and  com¬ 
manding  advantages. 

The  River  Annapolis,  up  to  its  source,  presents  as  beautiful  a  country  as  any 
part  of  America.  The  Acadians,  attracted  by  its  rich  alluvial  lands,  had  exten¬ 
sive  farms  on  its  banks.  After  their  removal,  these  places,  as  well  as  all  the 
best  lands,  were  rapidly  settled ;  and  rich  meadows,  well-cultivated  fields, 
orchards,  substantial  dwelling-houses,  and  large  barns,  grist  and  saw-mills,  are 
the  leading  characteristics  with  which  industry  has  embellished  this  extensive 
district  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  lands  lying  between  Annapolis  River  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  form  a  high 
ridge  from  Digby  Gut  to  Minas  Basin.  This  tract  is  settled  by  industrious 
families,  who  have  in  general  excellent  farms  under  fair  cultivation.  This  district 
of  country,  about  seventy  miles  in  extent,  and  occupying  the  fronts  of  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Grenville,  Wilmot,  and  Aylesford,  and  part  of  Cornwallis,  has  no 
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harbour  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  A  pier  was  built  at  Wilmot  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience^  which  appears  to.  answer  the  purpose.  The  lliver  Annapolis  has 
been  cleared  of  such  obstructions  as  impeded  the  rafting  of  timber  down  to 
Bridgetown. 

The  Basin  of  Minas  is  one  .of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  inlets  at  full  tide,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
at  low  water,  in  North  America.  Its  entrance  is  through  a  strait  about  three 
miles  wide,  with  bold,  abrupt  shores  ;  within  which  it  widens  to  from  eight  to 
sixteen  miles ;  and,  receiving  the  waters  of  upwards  of  twenty  rivers  and  streams, 
extends  about  fifty  miles  to  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay. 

The  tides,  at  full  and  change,  rise  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet, -and  recede  so  far 
as  to  leave  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  channels  that  carry 
down  the  fresh  water,  and  many  miles  of  the  shores  of  the  basin,  dry.  The 
flood-tide  rushes  in  with  inconceivable  celerity,  particularly  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  winds.  The  phenomenon  called  the  “  Bore”  is  the  attendant, 
or  rather  the  precursor,  of  the  flood-tide,  which  approaches  in  a  line  of  foam, 
extending  across  the  bay,  about  four  or  five  feet  high. 

Pictou  Harbour  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  of  Nova  Scotia  within  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

It  is  narrow  at  the  entrance,  well  sheltered,  with  seventeen  feet  depth  of 
water  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  deep  and  safe  within,  and  sufficiently  capacious  for 
more  than  a  thousand  ships.  Three  fine  rivers,  which  wind  through  a  fertile 
country,  branch  from  the  basin,  a  little  above  the  town.  The  harbour  is, 
however,  frozen  over  from  the  last  week  or  end  of  December,  to  the  beginning 
or  end  of  April :  this  is  its  only  disadvantage. 

The  town  of  Pictou  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour,  and  about  three  miles  from  its  entrance.  It  is  irregularly  built,  without 
any  plan.  Every  one  who  erected  a  house,  since  the  year  1765,  when  the  first 
hut  inhabited  by  an  European  raised  its  head,  planted  it  where  he  could,  and  of 
dimensions  and  plan  according  to  his  fancy.  Its  situation  is  convenient  arid 
beautiful;  the  embouchures  of  three  rivers  and  the  hilly" wooded  background  of 
Mount  Tom,  are  interesting-  and  picturesque  features  in  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  hill  above  the  town  commands  a  very  extensive  view  of  farms,  houses,  the 
harbour,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  forest  country. 

The  town  contains  at  the  present  time  an  Episcopal  church,  two  Presbyterian 
kirks,  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  court-house  ;  about  200  dwelling-houses,  stores, 
and  other  buildings,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  Pictou  has  also  an  excellent 
giammari  school,  and  an  academy  called  “  Pictou  College,”  where  the  highest 
branches  of  education  are  taught,  and  to  which  students  of  any  Christian  deno¬ 
mination  are  admitted.  This  institution  owes  its  existence  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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M'Culloch,  a  gentleman  of  superior  acquirements,  learning,  and  abilities.  It 
contains  a  commodious  class-room,  a’ library  of  good  standard  works,  a  laboratory, 
with  philosophical  apparatus,  printing-press,  &c. ;  and  a  museum,  in  which  is  to 
be  found  the  only  zoological  collection  worth  mentioning  of  the  natural  history 
of- the  province. 

The  scttlemcnt  of  the  district  of  Pictou  commenced  by  the  arrival  of  a  few 
families  from  Maryland  in  1765,  which  were  sent  by  a  company  who  received  a 
very  extensive  grant  of  land  known  in  the  province  by  the  name  of  the  “Phila¬ 
delphia  Grant.”  At  the  head  of  this  company  was  Dr.  Weathcrspoon,  a  man 
celebrated  at  the  time  in  colonial  story.  These  people,  although  they  received 
some  assistance  in  the  way  of  provisions,  endured  great  misery  for  some  years  ; 
and  thirty  families  of  Highlanders  who  joined  them  afterwards,  underwent 
almost  incredible  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  arriving  late  in  the  season,  having 
no  houses  to  shelter  them,  wanting  provisions,  the  general  wilderness  state  at 
that  time  of  this  part  of  the  province,  and  its  great  distance  from  the  nearest 
settlement. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  however,  great  perseverance  enabled  them  to 
secure  the  means  of  living  comfortably  ;  and,  from  that  period,  this  part  of  the 
country  has  continued  to  improve  regularly  in  its  settlement  and  agriculture ;  and 
the  port  has  also  continued  to  be  a  great  point  d’appui  for  emigrant  ships  leaving 
the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland.  Settlements  consequently  extended  up 
the  rivers,  and  along  the  shores  to  the  north  and  south-east;  and  Pictou, 
therefore,  derives  its  importance  from  being  the  centre  of  all  the  intercourse  and 
trade,  as  well  as  the  port  of  entry,  for  that  part  of  Nova  Scotia  lying  between  the 
Gut  of  Canseau  and  the  Bay  de  Yert. 

It  was  some  time  ago  declared,  by  an  order  in  council,  a  free  port ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  benefit  that  would  probably  arise  from  allowing  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  bring  articles  of  United  States’  growth  iii  their  ships,  in  return  for  the 
coal  which  they  require  from  the  Albion  mines,  it  was  also  declared  a  free 
warehousing  port. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Pictou  are  industrious.  Fishing,  ship¬ 
building,  shipping  timber,  coal,  &c.,  have  for  many  years  formed  their  principal 
resources  of  enterprise.  ' 

Several  ships  still  arrive  annually  at  Pictou  for  timber,  most  of  which  finish 
their  lading  at  the  neighbouring  outports.  There  are  also  some  vessels  employed 
in  the  West'  India  trade,  and  several  schooners  and  shallops  in  the  coasting 
trade  and  fisheries. 

The  town,  and  whole  district  of  Pictou,  are  decidedly  Scottish.  In  the 
streets,  within  the.  houses,  in  the  shops,  on  board  the  vessels,  and  along  the 
roads,  wc  hear  Gaelic  or  broad  Scotch.  The  Highland  dress,  the  bagpipe,  and 
•  Scottish  music,  are  also  more  general  in  this  part  of  the  province  than  probably 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  country  ;  while  the  red  gowns  of  the  students,  which  we 
observe  waving  here  and  there  like  streamers,  bring  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen 
•and  Glasgow  into  recollection. 

SEAPORT  OF  CAPE  BRETON. 

When  the  mighty  importance  attached  to  it  by  France,  the  abundant 
fisheries  on  its  coasts,  its  numerous  harbours,  and  its  producing  plenty  of  wood 
for  building  vessels  and  boats,  and  also  a  soil  capable  of  producing  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  excellent  grazing,  together  with  its  coal  mines,  arc  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  it  appears  difficult  to  account  for  this  colony  having  been  so  long 
neglected.  It  is  now,  though  not  rapidly,  in  a  progressive  state  of  prosperity. 

Sydney,  which  is  the  metropolis,  or  county  town  of  Cape  Breton,  is  situated 
a  few  miles  south  of- the  entrance  to  Bras  d’Or,  on  a  point  of  land  lying  between 
a  small  river  which”  branches  to  the  south,  and  the  larger  continuation  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  River;  and  about  two  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  latter  river  with  the 
west  arm  of  -Sydney, *or  Spanish  Bay..  It  was,  previously  to  the^ reannexion  of 
Cape  Breton  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  residence  of  the-" lieutenant- governors.  Its 
situation  is  very  beautiful,  having  a  steep  bank,  with  deep  water  on  the  west, 
from  which  the  site  of  the  town  descends  gently  to  the  east.  The  surrounding 
scenery,  presenting  woods,  water,  cultivated  land,  and  some  other  picturesque 
features,  is  interesting  and  pretty,  but  not  romantic;  the  town  is  regularly 
planned,  contains  houses  rather  handsomely  built,  with  gardens  attached. 

The  harbour  of  Sydney  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  but  there  is  sufficiently  deep 
water  over  it  for  the  largest  ships,  and  there  is  abundant  room  and  good 
anchorage  at  Dartmouth  River,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  at  the  West 
Arm,  near  North  Sydney. 

Few  places  have  improved  or  prospered  less  than  Sydney  since  it  was  first 
built,  although  it  possesses  many  advantages.  It  is  .conveniently  situated  for 
the  fisheries,  and  the  adjacent  lands  are  adapted  for  agriculture  and  grazihg. 
Timber,  suitable  for  building  houses  and  fishing-craft,  is  abundant;  and  the  coal 
mines  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  another  eminent  advantage. 

The  coal  trade  has  been  the  chief  business  carried,, om-here;  the  mines,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  and  without  the  bar,  are  very  inconvenient 
for  shipping ;  and  the  mode  of  drawing  them  from  the  mines,  and  conveying 
them  on  shipboard,  has  hitherto  been  tedious  and  awkward.  The  “  General 
Mining  Company”  now  possess  the  mines,  and  have  also  opened  a  coal  mine 
at  Lingan  Bay,  some  miles  to  the  southward.  ; 

The  inhabitants  around  Sydney  Bay  and  rivers  are  Scotch  emigrants,  some 
Irish,  and  families  of  American  loyalists.  At  the  West  Arm  there  is  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  Acadian  French.  - 
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The-  coast  from  Sydney  to  Louisburg  presents  abrupt  cliffs,  low  beaches 
bays,  rivers,  and  a  few  islands.  The  principal  places  are,  Lingan  Bay,  the  har¬ 
bour  of  which,  now  named  Budgeport,  is  shallow ;  but  the  Mining  Company  will 
likely  erect  a  pier  to  protect  large  vessels  while  loading.  The  lands  are  "ood, 
and  settled  principally  by  Irish.  Glace  Bay  has  also  a  few  Irish  inhabitants; 
and  at  Cow  Bay  there  are  some  families  of  American  loyalists. 

Coal  is  very  abundant  along  the  whole  of  this  coast;  and  a  precipitous  cliff, 
intersected  by  a  thick  stratum  of  that  mineral,  presents  its  transformation  in 
many  places  into  cinders,  by  a  fire  that  continued  burning  for  some  years. 

Amherst,  situated  on  an  island,  is  the  chief  trading-place  in  Cape  Breton 
after  Sydney ;  but  there  is  some  trade  carried  on  east  of  the  harbour.  ~ 


CHAPTER  V. 

STATISTICS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  population  of  the  province,  in  1749,  when  Halifax  was  founded,  in¬ 
cluding  New  Brunswick,  was  about  18,000;  in  1755,  when  the  French  neutrals 
were  removed,  the  remaining  British  were  about  5000;  in  1764,  the  population, 
including  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Island  of  St.  John  and  Cape  Breton  (gained 
by  conquest),  was  13,000;  in  1772,  these  colonies  contained  19,100  ;  in  1781, 
in  consequence  of  the  American  war,  only  12,000;  in  1784,  after  the  war, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Cape  Breton,  con¬ 
tained  32,000;  in  1790,  Nova  Scotia  Proper  contained  30,000;  in  1817, 
86,760;  in  1827,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  123,848;  in  1832,  estimated 
at  160,000;  to  which  add  Cape  Breton,  estimated  at  30,000.  Estimated  popu¬ 
lation  of  both,  in  1848,  300,000. 

: _ The  census  of  1827  gave,  exclusive  of  Cape  Breton,  the  following  returns: — 

Horses,  12,952 ;  horned  cattle,  110,776  ;  sheep,  174,650;  swine,  71,904;  acres 
cultivated,  292,130;  produce,  wheat,  152,836  bushels;  other  grain,  449,400 
bushels;  potatoes,  3,358,390  bushels ;  hay,  163,170  tons. 


JValue  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  Cape  Breton,  during  the 
'  following  Years. 


YEARS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

YEARS.  ] 

Imports. 

Exports. 

YEARS. 

Imports. 

1  Export-*. 

US2S 

,C. 

549,811 

■«7 

.e 

£ 

827,0/4  ' 

1MJ 

r£  _ 

1838 . 

974,221 

1831 . 

1839 . | 

1,511,080 

1,100,233 

1833 . 1 

i]'o97$35  j 

982,789 

902,380 

858^51  1 

826,324  1 

1,504,505 
i  1  043.774  | 

M43!o70 

917,001 

' 
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Shipping. 


Produce  of  the  Fisheries  and  Agriculture  exported  from  Nova  Scotia  in  tho  Year  ending 
5th  January,  1833. 

FISHERIES.  I  Value.  I  A  G  R  I  C  U  L  T  U  It  K.  I  Value. 


Produce  of  the  Mines  and  Forests  exported. 


Articles  imported  into  Nova  Scotia  during  the  following  Years. 
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Articles  imported  into  Nova  Scotia  during  the  following  Years — ( continued ). 
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Aggregate  of  Imports  into  Nova  Scotia. 


COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH 
_ IMPORTED _ — 

— 1830 — 

1837 

— 183B~ 

-ns~ 

“1840 

1842 

United  Kingdom . 

Guernsey  and  Jersey . 

Germany . 

Portugal  and  the  Azores . 

Gibraltar . 

Africa.  West  Const . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope . 

British  Possessions  in  India. •• 

Chioa  . . 

French  America . . . . 

United  States . . . 

British  West  Indies . 

Forejgn  West  Indies . 

British  North  America . 

Other  parts . 

„  To  all  Parts . 

.£ 

502 

1,305 

4,298 

152 

54)237 

107,902 

£ 

318,8)9 

8,070 

905 

45,903 

IGM74 

£ 

393,025 

0,772 

3,039 

7,206 

197i(t35 

10,000 

458,355 

5,772 

i’,904 

1,504 

7,125 

29,823 

£ 

473.121 

8,214 

200,888 

3M  899 

45M03 

2.VU8 

)ll 

308,027 

18,593 

15,949 

9,270 

,£  - 

320,971 

394,340 

95)581 

905,791 

1,140,200 

1,492, R29 

1,348,315 

1,050,840  1,192,510 

COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH 
IMPORTED.  | 

1813 

! 

1815 

,810 

1847 

1843 

1849 

,850 

United  Kingdom . . 

Guernsey  and  Jersey . 

Germany . 

Portugal  and  the  Azores . 

Gibraltar . 

Africa.  West  Coast . 

Ca|>e  of  Good  Hope . 

British  Possessions  in  Indii... 

China . 

French  America . 

United  States . 

British  West  Indies . 

Foreign  West  Indies . 

British  North  America . 

Other  parts . 

To  am.  Parts . 

£ 

328,22 5 

?’008 

143,338 

383  9G1 

14)499 

2,277 

12^037 

£ 

' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

922,379 

1,031,732  | 

Exports  from  Nova  Scotia. 


articles.  I 

Countries  to  which 
exported. 

J  1835  '  ' 

,840 

1814 

1850 

«-_r, _ 

T 

CWt. 

Beef  and  pork,  British  and 
colonial. 

British  North  America . 

|  2483  |  420 

T7„:.»,i 

buriels. 

1 3.481 

barrels. 

British  West  Judies . 

British  North  America...... 

Other  countries  . . 

! 

|  8318 

|  22,808  |  11,475 

r.i.„,v:.T.,._  ! 

^519  ''^1) 

kegs,  firkins. 

kegs,  firkins. 

170  1957 

kegs,  firkius. 

British  West  Indies . j 

British  North  America . 

Other  countries.. . 

1 

2397  3049  | 

3592  3210  1  1191  0307  ] 

Uontinucd), 
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Articles  exported  from  Nova  Scotia  during  the  following  Years — (continued). 


rtici.es. 


Aggregate  of  Exports. 


Aggregate  of  Exports  from  Cape  Breton. 
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Imports  and  Exports  of  Nova  Scotia  Proper  and  Cape  Breton,  the  Year  ended 
5th  January,  1845  and  1848. 


VOL.  V. 
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Currency. — The  currency  of  Nova  Scotia,  composed  chiefly  of  province  and  hank  paper,  is 
strictly  guarded  by  law,  which  provides  for  its  prompt  conversion  into  the  precious  metals  ;  the 
government  reserves  to  itself  the  circulation  of  notes  unto  51.,  and  has  47,974/.  of  paper  afloat, 
chiefly  one-pound  notes,  receivable  for  duties  at  all  the  revenue  offices,  and  convertible  into  specie 
on  presentation  at  the  treasury.  There  are  three  banks,  whose  combined  issue  is  about  140,000/. 
sterling.  Old  Halifax  currency,  represented  by  the  Spanish  dollar,  has  given  place  to  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  which  British  coins  are  the  base :  16r.  represent- the  pound  currency  ;  SO/,  sterling  are 
equal  to  100/.  currency.  The  addition  of  one-fourth  easily  converts  sterling  into  currency.  The 
failure  of  a  bank  has  never  occurred  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  the  public  are  effectually  protected  by 
the  present  state  of  the  law.  The  public  debt  of  Nova  Scotia  is  97,774 /. 

Hate  of  Interest. — The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent.  The  banks  charge  this  rate  upon 
paper  discounted,  and  allow  three  per  cent  to  those  who  deposit  with  them.  Provincial  loans  are 
taken  at  five  percent,  and  four  per  cent  is  allowed  on  sums  paid  into  the  savings  bank;  an  in¬ 
stitution  conducted  under  a  provincial  guarantee. 

Fisheries. — Nearly  all  the  small  lakes  and  streams  abound  with  trout.  Gasperaux,  or  ale-' 
wives,  go  up  the  larger  streams  in  great  quantities  every  spring,  and  are  caught  in  dip-nets  in 
favourable  situations.  Salmon  are  found  in  most  of  the  rivers,  which  they  ascend  to  deposit  their 
spawn.  An  Act  has  passed  the  legislature,  authorising  the  sessions  in  each  county  to  make 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  this  fishery;  and  on  the  report  of  the.  sessions  a  general  code  of 
regulations  will  he  framed  applicable  to  the  whole  province.  The  erection  of  grist  and  saw-mills 
upon  the  streams  has,  in  many  instances,  destroyed,  and  in  al]  has  greatly  limited  this  fishery. 
Salmon  are  caught  in  quantities  upon  the  coast,  for  the  supply  of  the  home  or  United  States  mar¬ 
ket  ;  and  many  of  the  rivers  still  attract  the  angler,  and  furnish  to  the  Indians  and  poorer  settlers, 
by  whom  salmon  are  speared,  a  portion  of  subsistence.  But  it  is  difficult  lo  protect  the  river 
fisheries  from  the  number  of  proprietors  of  lands  along  the  banks,  who  can  seldom  agree  in  local 
regulations  for  their  management,  and  by  whom  general  laws  are  so  easily  evaded. 

Shad  and  Hass. — Around  the  shores  of  the  Basin. of  Wines  and  Bay'  of  Fundy  great  quantities 
of  shad  and  bass  are  caught  in  wears,  at  every  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide.  The  Basin  of  Annapo¬ 
lis  has  a  fishery  peculiar  to  itself,  of  small  herrings  caught  in  wears,  and  which  are  smoked  and 
packed  in  boxes.  These  are  much  prized,  and  find  a  ready  sale  in  foreign  markets. 

Cod  and  Haddock. — The  cod  and  haddock  fisheries  arc  actively  prosecuted  all  along  the 
southern  coast;  these  fish  are  found  in  deep  water  very  near  the  shores,  but  the  principal  catch 
is  taken  on  the  banks  about  ten  miles  off,  the  poorer  fishermen  rowing  or  sailing  out  in  their 
whale-boats,  and  returning  every  night.  j Small  decked  vessels  are  fitted  out  by  those  who  are  able 
to  keep  them  ;  and  these  generally  remain  on  the  grounds  till  they  have  completed  their  lading. 
The  Nova  Scotians  also  participate  in  the  Gulf  and  Labrador  fisheries,  and  pay  occasional  visits 
to  the  banks  and  shores  of  Newfoundland.  The  export  of  cod-fish  in  1847  was  313,822  quintals, 
valued  at  125,442/.  sterling.  , 

Mackerel. — In  spring  the  shoals  of  mackerel,  making  their  way  from  the  south  to  the  north, 
and  returning  in  the  fall,  glide  along  the  coasts  and  headlands  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  penetrate 
into  the  coves  and  inlets,  where  immense  quantities  of  them  are  stopped  "with  seines  and 
hauled  on  shore;  500  barrels  are  by  no  means  an  uncommon  draught,  and  1000  are  some¬ 
times  taken.  .In  the  autumn  of  1846  mackerel  were  stopped  in  such  abundance,  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure  salt  and  barrels  for  their  preservation.  Mackerel  arc  also  taken  in  nets  all  around 
the  shores. 

Herrings.—  Herrings  are  caught  at  times  in  great  quantities.  The  following  relnrn  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  pickled  fish  trade,  which  is  annually  becoming  of  more  importance,  and  which, 
were  the  markets  of  the  United  Stales  thrown  open  to  Nova  Scotia,  is  capable  of  almost  inde¬ 
finite  extension. 

Return  showing' the  Export  of  Pickled  Fish  in  1847. — Alewives,  6793  barrels,  31  kits.  Her¬ 
rings,  22,043  barrels,  433  half  barrels,  150  kegs,  353  thirds  of  barrels.  Mackerel,  180,406  barrels,- 
5078  half  barrels,  295  quarter  barrels,  3187  thirds  of  barrels.  Salmon,  388  tierces,  5101  barrels, 
305  half  barrels,  413  thirds  of  barrels,  450  kits  all  from  Nova  Scotia  Proper;,  and  32,919  bar¬ 
rels,  valued  at  29,486/.  sterling,  from  Cape  Breton. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick  extends  from  the  River  St.  Croix,  which-ris 
considered  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  and 
the  River  Restigouche,  which  divide  it  from  Canada.  The  greater  part  of  this 
colony  is  yet  in  a  wilderness  state,  although  its  soil,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
rocky  districts,  principally  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  coast,  and  several  but.  not 
extensive  swampy  tracts,  is  rich  and  fertile. 

The  River  St.  John,  with  its  lakes  and  myriads  of  streams;  the  tributary 
waters  of  one  side  of  the  St.  Croix;  the  River  Petit  Coudiac;  the  Miramichi, 
with  its  majestic  branches ;  the  River  Nipisighit,  and  many  lesser  rivers,  open  an 
inland  navigation  into  almost  every  part  of  the  province. 

Dense  forests  cover  nearly  the  whole  country  $  and  the  trees  grow  an 
immense  size.  Pine’ abounds  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any  of  the  other  lower 
provinces.  Birch,  beech,  and  maple,  are  the  prevailing  hardwood  trees. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  here,  as  elsewhere  in  America,  may  ailways  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  description  of  wood  growing  on  it.  Along  the  countless  rivers  of 
this  province  there  are  innumerable  tracts  of  what  is  termed  intervale  land:  this 
kind  of  soil  is  alluvial,  with  detached  trees  of  luxuriant  growth,  principally  elm, 
maple,  blaclf  birch,  and  butternut;  and,  like  the  lands  of  the  Nile,  annually 
irrigated  and  enriched  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  In  several  parts  of 
the  interior  country,  generally  along  small  brooks,  are  wild  meadows,  caused 
originally  by  the  irrigation  of  a  flat  tract  with  the  water  arrested  by  the  dams 
constructed  by  the  industry  of  the  beaver. 

The  aspect  of  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  along  the  Bay  of  Fundv,  is 
generally  rugged,  and  the  soil  near  the  shore  stubborn,  and  difficult  to  cul¬ 
tivate. 

The  geology  of  the  province  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Limestone,  grey- 
wacke,  clay  slate,  with  sandstone,  interrupted  occasionally  by  gneiss,  trap,  and 
granite,  seem  to  prevail  on  the  southern  coast.  Among  these,  however,  calca¬ 
reous  rock  appears  to  predominate.  Marble,  of  fair  pretensions  to  beauty, 
abounds  at  Kennebecasis,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Coal  is 
plentiful,*  and  iron  ore  abundant.  Copper,  plumbago,  and  manganese  have  also 
been  found,  and  greater  research  may  likely  discover  many  other  minerals. 
Gypsum  and  grindstone  are  abundant  near  Chignecto  Basin. 

*  A  company  lias  lately  (February,  1833)  been  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  for  working  the  coal  mines  at  the  Grand  Lake,  with  a  capital  of  only  30,000/.,  and  for 
n  term  of  thirty  years. 
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Along  the  shores  of  this  province,  facing  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Chaleur  Bay,  sandstone  prevails.  Grey  sandstone  and  clay  slate  seem  to  pre¬ 
dominate,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  along  the  course  of  the  Miramichi;  among 
which  granite,  mica,  quartz,  and  ironstone,  in  detached  rocks,  occasionally 
occur.  Specimens  of  amethyst,  cornelian,  jasper,  &c.,  have  been  picked  up  in 
various  places.  Some  sulphurous  or  hepatic  springs,  of  much  the  same  pro¬ 
perties  as  the  waters  of  Harrowgate,  have  lately  been  found.  (Salt  springs, 
strongly  saturated,  are  numerous.  Some  of  the  salt  produced 
water  of  one  of  these  springs  was  shown  me,  which  resembled 
salt  we  have  in  England. 

As  we  proceed  from  the  sea-coast  up  the  rivers  of  this  province,  the  rich 
fertility  of  the  country  claims  our  admiration.  A  great  flat  district  may  be  said 
to  prevail  from  the  parallel  of  the  Long  Reach,  up  ;the  River  St.  John,  to  the  foot 
of  Mars’  Hill.  High  hills  occasionally  rise  in  various  places ;  but  no  part  of 
New  Brunswick  can  be  considered  mountainous. 

The  scenery  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  cataracts,  is  beautifully  picturesque, 
and  often  grandly  romantic. 

The  wild  animals  are  bears,  moose-deer,  and  carriboo  ;  foxes,  loup-cerviers, 
tiger-cat,  racoon,  porcupine,  marten,  beaver,  otter,  mink',  musquash,  fisher,  hare, 
weasel,  &c.  Most  of  the  birds  enumerated  as  common  to  America  are-  also 
plentiful. 

•  Along  the  coasts,  cod,  haddock,  mackerel,  and  nearly  all  the  kinds  of  fishes 
caught  in  the  North  American  seas,  are  abundant;  salmon,  shad,  bass,  &c., 
frequent  the  rivers  and  shores;  and  a  variety  of  other  descriptions  of  fish,  among 
which  are  chub,  smelt,  trout,  cel,  and  perch,  are  plentiful  in  the  streams  or  lakes. 
A  kind  of  fish,  called  in  New  Brunswick  cusk,  and  considered  excellent  eating, 
is  caught  in  the  rivers.  I  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere.  It  somewhat  resembles 
the  whitefish  of  the  Canada  lakes,  but  is  less  in  size,  and  quite  a  different 
species. 

The  climate  of  New  Brunswick  is  salubrious;  the  epidemic  fevers  of- the 
southern  states  are  unknown;  and  colds,  and  their  consequent  diseases,  can  only 
be  considered  as  common  in  this  province.-  An  erysipelatous  disease,  previously 
•  unknown  in  the  country,  made  its  appearance  three  or  four  years  ago;  at  which 
time  it  prevailed  also  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  must  have  been  produced  by  some 
peculiarity  in  the  season  of  that  year,  or  brought  on  by  accidental  circumstances. 
Consumption,  although  not  apparently  so  common  as  in  England,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  death  among  the  young,  or  those  between  twenty  and  thirty/1 
Eevers,  generally  in  the  form  of  mild  typhus,  occur  frequently  in  the  beginning 
of  winter,  most  probably  for  want  of  proper  attention  in  fortifying  the  body,  in 
time,  with  additional  clothing  against  the  sudden  change  from  warm  to  cold 
weather.  . , 
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In  a  country  like  New  Brunswick,  where  the  inhabitants  expose  the'mselves 
to  all  the  varieties  of  climate,  and  to  the  waters  of  the  spo  and  rivers,  rheumatism 
often  afflicts  the  working  classes,  especially  the  lumberers,  who  are  often,  during 
fall  and  spring,  drenched  in  the  remarkably  cold  waters  of  the  rivers.  The 
diseases,  however,  that  are  most  fatal  to  life,  such  as  fevers,  small- pox,  and 
measles,  are  brought  to  the  province  from  other  countries ;  principally  by  pas¬ 
senger-ships.  Generally  speaking,  the  climate  may  be  considered  at  least  equally 
healthy  as  that  of  England. 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  of  the  southern  parts  is  much  milder  than 
that  of  those  parts  which  border  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Bay  de 
Chaleur,  and  Lower  Canada.  Sea-fogs  frequently  envelop  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  render  the  culture  of  wheat  near  the  coast  uncertain,  but  do 
not  appear  to  cause  any  unhealthy  consequences. 

With  the  difference  of  more  humidity  in  the  southern  coast,  and  a  few  miles 
inland,  and  that  the  harbours  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  least  from  St.  John  to 
the  State  of  Maine,  are  seldom  long  obstructed  with  ice,  and  the  frosts  in  the 
northern  parts  being  somewhat  more  severe,  what  I  have  observed  in  treating  of 
the  climate  of  America  generally,  will  apply  equally  to  this  province. 

The  natural  advantages  of  New  Brunswick  are  equal  to  those  of  any  wilder¬ 
ness  country  in  America  ;  and  it  requires  only  a  great  addition  of  industrious 
settlers  to  its  present  population,  to  secure  its  prosperity,  and  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  important  of  her  Majesty’s  colonies.  Its  resources  are  great,  and  it  is 
capable  of  maintaining  at  least  3,000,000  of  inhabitants.  4 

POPULATION. 

The  first  settlement  attempted  by  the  British  was  in  1762,  by  a  few  families 
from  New  England,  on  the  River  St.  John,  about  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
named  Maugerville. 

These  people  experienced  great  misery,  and  met  with  many  obstacles,  before 
they  established  themselves.  The  difficulties  inseparable  from  settling  in  the 
finest  wilderness  country  in  the  world  are  sufficiently  formidable  and  discouraging ; 
but  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Indians  harassed  them  still  more,  and  the  savages 
were  only  at  last  appeased  by  the  payment  of  large  sums  for  the  wild  animals 
which  the  English  colonists  had  killed. 

During -  the  American  war  several  other  families  left  New  England,  and 
planted  themselves  on  the  lands  adjoining  Maugerville.  This  district  became 
then  the  seat  of  the  court  of  law,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Sunbury. 

At'the  peacc'of  1783,  there  were  about  800  inhabitants  in  this  part  of  the 
province. '  They  endured  many  hardships  before  they  secured  ample  means  to 
subsist  on;  but  it  appears,  however,  that  private  dissensions  and  separate 
interests  formed  no  small  share  of  the  evils  that  prevented  their  prosperity. 
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3000  persons  from  Nantucket  arrived  at  the  River  St.  John  in  the  spring 
succeeding  the  peace  with  America:  many  of  these  were  men  who  served 
during  the  war.  1200  more  from  the  same  place  followed  during  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year.  The  sufferings  of  these  settlers  were  extremely  severe. 
They  had  previously  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  which  a  country,  subdued  and 
cultivated  by  the  endurance  and  industry  of  their  forefathers,  afforded ;  and 
they  had  suddenly  to  encounter  all  the  horrors  of  an  approaching  winter,  without 
houses  to  shelter  them,  amid  the  wilds  of  New  Brunswick. 

In  1785,  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  New  Brunswick  as  a  distinct  pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  administration  confided  to  Governor  Carleton.  The  safety  of 
property,  and  the  personal  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  secured  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  country  ;  and  its  settlement,  agriculture,  and  trade,  advanced  from 
this  time  with  little  interruption :  the  inhabitants  following  such  pursuits  as 
necessity  directed,  or  those  that  were  most  profitable,  or  at  least  agreeable  to 
their  inclinations. 

The  population,  by  the  census  of  1824,  amounted  to  74,176  inhabitants. 
The  population  in  1835,  estimated  at  120,000 ;  and  in  1850,  at  about  200,000. 


Return  of  the  Principal  Articles  exported  from  the  Port  of  Saint  John  and  Out-Bays 
(including  Miramichi,  Bathurst,  Dalkousie,  Ricliibucto,  Shediac,  and  Dorchester),  from 
the  Year  1819  to  the  Year  1845,  both  inclusive. 
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Estimated  Value  in  Pounds  Sterling  of  the  Imports  of  the  Province  of  New  llrunswiek 
from  all  Parts  of  the  World,  from  the  Year  1828  to  the  Year  1845,  both  Years  inclusive. 
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Estimated  Value  in  Pounds  Sterling  of  the  Exports  to  all  Parts  of  the  World  from  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  from  tho  Year  1828  to  the  Year  1850,  both  Years 
inclusive. 


A  H  T  1  C  L  E  S. 

Countries  from  which  imported. 

>835 

1810 

1844 

1850 

Beef  nnd  port,  British  and  colo- 

United  Kingdom . 

Hiitish  America . 

Ocher  places . 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

Other  places . 

United  Kingdom . 

Guernsey  and  Jersey . 

British  America . 

Other  places . 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . i 

Other  places . i 

United  Kingdom . 

British  America. . 

Other  places . 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States  . 

Other  places  . 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

British  West  Indies . 

Foreign  West  Indies . 

British  America . 

Other  places  . . 

barrels. 

8, 985 

barrels. 

barrels. 

3705 

barrels. 

12,711 

7206 

3725 

5D4 

2052 

233 

10,400 

Bread  nnd  biscuit,  ‘British  and 
colonial. 

006 

2749 

10,640 

208 

790 

222 

342 

.  £ 

10BG 

694 

275 

3080 

159' 

7430 

3421 

Butter,  British  and  colonial . 

4127 

!  7569 

3421 

firkins.  • 

firkins. 

806 

firkins. 

3157 

4755 

806 

v 

42 

90 

S 

42 

30 

lbs. 

9,979 

20,247 

4,307 

12,096  ' 

2M58 

4,640 

lbs. 

uiicoV 

26*996 

lba.“ 

46,629 

146.073 

161.617 

13,558 
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Articles  exported  from  New  Brunswick  during  the  following  Years. 
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Articles  exported  from  New  Brunswick  during  the  following  Years — ( continued ). 


miNCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  within  the 
latitudes  of  46  deg.  and  47  deg.  10  min.  N.,  and  longitudes  of  62  deg.  and  65  deg. 
W.  Its  length,  following  a  course  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  140  miles; 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  thirty-four  miles.  It  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by 
Northumberland  Strait,  which  is  only  nine  miles  broad  between  Cape  Traverse 
and  Cape  Tormentine.  Cape  Breton  lies  within  twenty-seven  miles  of  the  east 
point;  and  Cape  Ray,  the  nearest  point  of  Newfoundland,  is  125  miles  distant. 
The  distances  from  Charlotte  Town  to  the  following  places  are — to  the  Land’s 
End,  England,  2280  miles;  to  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  550 miles;  to  St.  John’s, 
New  Brunswick,  by  sea,  360  miles,  and  across  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  135 
miles;  to  Quebec,  580  miles;  to  Halifax,  through  the  Gut  of  Canso,  240  miles, 
and  by  Pictou,  140  miles;  to  Miramichi,  120  miles;  to  Pictou,  40  miles. 

In  coming  within  view  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  its  aspect  is  that  of  a  level 
country,  covered  to  the  water’s  edge  with  trees,  and  the  outline  of  its  surface 
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scarcely  curved  with  the  appearance  of  hills. T'On  approaching  nearer,  and  sailing- 
round  its  shores  (especially  on  the  north  side),  the  prospect  becomes  interesting, 
and  presents  small  villages,  cleared  farms,  red  headlands,  bays,  and  rivers  which 
pierce  the  country;  sandhills  covered  with  grass;  a  gentle  diversity  of  hill  and 
dale,  which  the  cleared  parts  open  to  view,  and  the  undulation  of  surface 
occasioned  by  small  lakes  or  ponds,  Much  from  the  sea  appear  like  so  many 
valleys. 

On  landing,  and  travelling  through  the  country,  its  varied,  though  not  highly 
romantic,  scenery,  and  its  agricultural  and  other  improvements,  attract  the. 
attention  of  all  who  possess  taste  for  rural  beauties.  Owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  intersected  by  various  branches  of  the  sea,  there  is  no  part  at  a  greater 
distance  than  eight  miles  from  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.. 

It  abounds  with  streams  and  springs  of  the  purest  water;  and,  in  digging 
wells,  no  instance  of  being  disappointed  in  meeting  with  good  water  has  occurred. 
There  are  no  mountains  in  the  island.  A  chain  of  hills  intersects  the  country 
between  Desable  and  Grenville  Bay ;  and,  in  different  parts,  the  lands  rise  to 
moderate  heights;  but,  in  general,  the  surface  of  the  island  may  be  considered 
as  deviating  no  more  from  the  level  than  could  be  wished  for  the  purpose  of 
agriculture. 

Almost  every  part  affords  agreeable  prospects  and  beautiful  situations.  In 
summer  and  autumn,  the  forests  exhibit  rich  and  splendid  foliage,  varying  from 
the  deep  green  of  the  fir  to  the  lively  tints  of  the  birch  and  maple;  and  the 
character  of  the  scenery,  at  these  seasons,  displays  a  smiling  loveliness  and 
teeming  fertility. 

The  island  is  divided  into  three  counties,  these  again  into  parishes,  and  the 
whole  subdivided  into  sixty-seven  townships,  containing  about  20,000  acres 
each.  The  plot  of  a  town,  containing  about  400  building  lots,  and  the  same 
number  of  pasture  lots,  are  reserved  in  each  county.  These  are,  George  Town, 
in  King’s  County;  Charlotte  Town,  in  Queen’s  County;  and  Prince  Town,  in 
Prince  County. 

Charlotte  Town,  the  seat  of  government,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
Hillsborough  River,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Rivers  Elliot  and  York.  Its 
barbour.is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  passage 
into  it  leads  from  Northumberland  Strait  to  the  west  of  Point  Prime,  between 
St.  Peter’s  and  Governor’s  Islands,  up  Hillsborough  Bay,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  Here  its  breadth  is  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  within  which  it 
widens,  and,  forming  a  safe,  capacious  basin,  then  branches  into  three  beautiful 
and  navigable  rivers.  The  harbour  is  commanded  by  different  situations  that 
might  easily  be  fortified,  so  as  to  defend  the  town  against  any  ordinary  attack 
by  water.  At  present,  there  is  a  battery  near  the  barracks,  in  front  of  the  town; 
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another  on  Fanning  Bank;  and  a  block-house,  with  some  cannon,  on-the  western 
point  of  the  entrance. 

Charlotte  Town  stands  on  ground  which  rises  gently  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  contains  about  360  dwelling-houses,  and  about  3500  inhabitants. 
The  plan  of  the  town  is  regular;  the  streets  broad,  and  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles;  five  or  six  places  reserved  for  squares;  and  many  of  the  houses 
lately  built  have  a  lively  and  pleasing  appearance.  The  court-house — in  which 
the  Courts  of  Chancery,  as  well  as  the  Court  of  Judicature,  are  held,  and  in 
•which  the  Legislative  Assembly  also  sit, — the  Episcopal  church,  the  New 
Scotch  church,  and  the  Catholic  and  Methodist  chapels,  are  the  only  public 
buildings.  The  barracks  are  pleasantly  situated  near  the  water,  and  a  neat 
parade  or  square  occupies  the  space  between  those  of  the  officers  and  privates. 
The  building  lots  are  eighty-four  feet  in  front,  and  run  back  160  feet  To  “each 
of  these  a  pasture  lot  of  twelve  acres  was  attached  in  the  original  grants;  and 
there  was  formerly  a  common  lying  between  the  town  and  pasture  lots,  but  they 
were  early  granted  away  in  lots  to  various  individuals. 

On  entering  and  sailing  up  the  harbour,  Charlotte  Town' appears  to  much 
.advantage,  with  a  clean,  cheerful,  and  prepossessing  aspect,  and  much  larger  than 
it  in  reality  is.  This  deception  arises  from  its  occupying  an  extensive  surface  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  houses,  to  most  of  which  large  gardens  are  attached. 
It  has  rapidly  increased  in  both  houses  and  inhabitants. 

Few  places  offer  more  agreeable  walks,  or  prettier  situations,  than  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Charlotte  Town.  Among  the  latter,  Spring  Park,  St.  Avard’s; 
Fanning  Bank,  on  which  the  late  Governor  Ready  made  great  improvements, 
and  on  which  the  governor’s  residence  stands,  and  some  farms  lying  between  the._ 
town  and  York  River,  are  conspicuous. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  harbour  lies  the  Fort,  or  Warren  Farm.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  situation  on  the  island;  and  the  prospect  from  it 
embraces  a  view  of  Charlotte  Town,  Hillsborough  River  for  several  miles,  part 
of  York  and  Elliot  Rivers,  a  great  part  of  Hillsborough  Bay,  Governor’s  Island, 
and  Point  Prime.  A  small  valley  and  pretty- rivulet  wind  through  the  middle  of 
its  extensive  clearings ;  and  the  face  of  this  charming  spot  is  agreeably  varied 
into  gently  rising  grounds,  small  vales,  and  level  spaces.  When  the  island  was 
taken,  the  French  had  a  garrison,  and  had  made  extensive  improvements  in  this 
place;  and  here  the  commandant  chiefly  resided.  Afterwards,  when  the  island 
was  divided  into  townships,  and  granted  to  persons  who  were  considered  to  have 
claims  on  government,  this  tract  was  reserved  for  his  Majesty’s  use.  Governor 
Patterson  held  possession  of  it  while  on  the  island,  and  expended  a  considerable 
sum  in  its  improvement. 

The  late  Abbe  de  Calonne  (brother  to  the  famous  financier)  afterwards 
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obtained  the  use  and  possession  of  this  place,  during  his  residence  on  the 
island. 

■  During  summer  and  autumn,  the  view  from  Charlotte  Town  is  highly  in¬ 
teresting.  The  blue  mountains  of  Nova  Scotia  appearing  in  the  distance;  a 
long  vista  of  the  sea,  through'  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  forming,  with  the 
basing  and  part  of  Elliot,  York,  and  Hillsborough  Rivers,  a  fine  branching  sheet  of 
water;  the  distant  farms,  partial  clearings,  grassy  glades,  intermingled  with  trees 
of  various  kinds,  but  chiefly,  the  birch,  beech,  maple,  and  spruce  fir,  combine  to 
form  a  landscape  that  must  please  even  the  most  scrupulous  of  picturesque  tourists. 

No  part  of  the  island  could  have  been  more  judiciously  selected  for  its 
metropolis  than  that  which  has  been  chosen  for  Charlotte  Town.  It  is  situated 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  of  easy  access,  either  by  water,  or  by 
the  different  roads  leading  to  it  from  the  settlements. 

Hillsborough  River  enters  the  county  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  The  tide 
flows  twenty  miles  farther  up  than  Charlotte  Town ;  and  three  small;  rivers 
branch  off  to  the  south.  Excellent  lands,  fine  farms,  and  thriving  settlements 
appear  on  each  shore.  The  scenery  at  and  near  the  head  of  this  river  is  rich 
and  pretty.  J 

There  are  numerous  beautiful  harbours  and  coves  which  indent'  the  island ; 
and  this  colony  is ‘one  of  the  most  agricultural  in  America:  ship-building  and 
the  timber  have  also  occupied  the  time  of  the  inhabitants.  Generally  speaking, 
the  settlements  are  picturesquely  situated. 

In  1760,  when  this  island  surrendered  to  the  English,  the  population  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  6000  French,  chiefly  agricultural  families.  They  lived,  in  rural 
comfort,  possessing  about  10,000  head  of  horned  cattle,  besides  horses,  hogs, 
and  some'  sheep.  They  exported  wheat  to  Quebec  in  their  small  vessels. 
Many  of  the  French  left  this  island,  which  was  divided  into  sixty-seven  town¬ 
ships,  and  most  injudiciously  of  about  20,000  acres  each  ;  and  each,  and  often 
two,  to  persons  who  held  the  lands,  but  would  neither  bring  settlers  to  them, 
nor  sell  those  lands  at  moderate  prices.  Were  it  not  for  this  blunder,  this 
beautifuLislnnd  would  have  been  rapidly  inhabited.  In  1770,  a  few  emigrants 
arrived  ;yjbt  it  is  doubtful  if  the  population  amounted  to  more  than  6000  persons 
in  1800.  Iml802,  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk  brought  out  a  colony  of  Highland 
Cfamilies,  who  throve  rapidly.  ,In  1807,  the  number,  of  inhabitants  was  9676.  In 
1816  it  was  16,000.  In  1827  it  had  increased  to  23,473.  In  1830,  the  population 
amounted  to  about  28,000;  in  1841,  to  47,034 ;  and  in  1848,  to  62,678.  In 
1850,  estimated  at  68,000.  Of  the  population,  in  1848,  there  were  2997  born 
in  England;  6736  in  Scotland;  6407  in  Ireland;  2068  in  other  British  colonies; 
and  43,359  born  in  the  island ;  263  in  countries  not  stated.  Of  the  aboriginal 
Indians  there  only  remained  159  males  and  171  females. 
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Abstract  of  the  Statistical  Keturns  of  Prince  Edward  Island — 1848. 
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Abstract  of  the  Statistical  Returns  of  Prince  Edward  Island — 1848 — {continued). 
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Population. — The  population  is  composed  of  a  mixed  race,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  number  being  natives  of  the  island,  chiefly  descendants  of  the  French 
Acadians,  who  remained  after  the  cession  of  the  colony  in  1763,  of  settlers 
from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  who  were  introduced  by  the  proprietors  of  town¬ 
ships  subsequently  to  1770,  and  of  American  loyalists,  to  whom  lands  were 
granted  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

There  are  only  about  300  Indians  remaining  in  the  island,  a  remnant  of  the 
once  numerous  Mic-Mac  tribe. 

The  English  settlers,  though  fewer  in  number  than  any  others,  are  found 
from  almost  every  county  in  England.  They  are  in  general  steady  and  indus- 
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trious,  and  thriving  well ;  and  they  arc  much  more  attentive  to  in-door  comfort 
and  cleanliness  than  most  other  new  settlers. 

The  Highland  Scotch  are,  generally  speaking,  by  no  means  in  such  good  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  the  English  settlers,  although  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  much 
better  off  than  they'  would  be  in  their  native  country.  There  appears  to  be  a 
want  of  energy  about  the  Highlanders  which  induces  them  to  rest  contented 
with  the  mere  clearing  of  a  few  acres  of  wilderness  land,  instead  of  persevering 
in  the  improvement  of  their  farms;  so  that  in  unfavourable  seasons',  such  as  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  they  are,  in  too  many  instances,  reduced  to  absolute 
want.  The  Lowland  Scotch,  on  the  contrary,  make  probably  the  best  settlers, 
and  many  of  the  Perthshire  Highlanders  may  also  be  classed  among  the  most 
thriving  part  of  the  population. 

The  Irish  emigrants  soon  better  their  condition  in  this  colony,  _but  they  are 
certainly,  for  some  time,  a  less  steady  class  of  settlers  than  any  other.  The 
greater  number  of  domestic  servants  and  agricultural  labourers  employed  in  the 
island  are  Irish,  and  they  are  well  adapted  for  these  purposes,  being  hard-working, 
and- anxious  to  please  their  employers; 

The  descendants  of  the  French  Acadians  amount  to  upwards  of  5000.  These 
people  are  not  generally  in  such  easy  circumstances  as  the  other  inhabitants; 
they  are  not  an  industrious  race,  and  have  strong  prejudices  against  change 
deeming  every  improvement  to  be  useless  innovation.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  care¬ 
less' and  light-hearted  people,  with  much  of  the  invprovidence  of  Indians;  but 
however  we  may  regret  their  peculiarities,  or  compassionate  their  backward 
condition,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  their  cheerful  manners  and  their  con¬ 
tented  disposition. 

Religion. — The  religious  divisions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the-North  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies  generally.  Those  who  predominate  among  the  English  and 
their  descendants  are  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodists;  and  those 
which  are  in  the  ascendant  among  the  natives,  or  descendants  of  natives  of 
Scotland,  are  the  Presbyterians  and  Secedcts.  The  Irish,  the  French  Acadians, 
and  some  of  the  Highlanders,  profess  the  llomish  faith.  To  the  credit  of-  the 
settlers,  it  may  be  added,  that  great  good-will  subsists  between  those  of  the 
most  adverse  creeds.  -Antagonism  of  race  and  religious  animosities  are  happily 
unknown,  and  the  people  of  different  persuasions  live  in  harmony  with  each 
other.  The  clergy  are  generally  estimable  and  enlightened  men,  and  well  dis¬ 
posed  to  encourage  those  feelings  which  all  who  profess  Christianity  are  bound 
to  entertain. 

The  proportions  of  the  separate  denominations,  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
1848,  are  as  follows: — Church  of  England,  6530 ;  Presbyterians,  20,402 ;  Roman 
Catholics,  27,147;  Methodists,  3059;  .Baptists,  2900;  other  denominations, 
1710. 

The  total  number  of  places  of  worship  throughout  the  island  is  109. 
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Education. — There  is  an  academy  in  Charlotte  Town,  established  under  an 
act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  endowed  with  200/.  a-year  out  of  the  public 
revenue ;  the  head  master  receiving  100/.  a-year;  the  second  master,  66/.  13s.  4 d.; 
and  the  third  master,  33/.  6s.  8 d.  a-year,  in  addition  to  the  tuition  money  paid 
by  the  students.  There  are  apartments  in  the  academy  for  the  first  and  second 
masters.  This  establishment  has  a  charter,  and  in  it  are  taught  all  branches 
sufficient  to  qualify  for  matriculation  at  a  university.  The  appointment  of 
masters  and  general  supervision  are  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees.  ‘No  religious 
test  is  imposed.  There  is  also  a  national  school  in  Charlotte  Town,  the  masler 
of  which  receives  26/.  13s.  4 d.  annually  from  the  colonial  government.  This 
school  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  children  of  all 
sects  are  admissible. 

Besides  the  foregoing  establishments,  there  are  grammar  schools  in  George 
Town  and  in  Prince  Town  royalty,  ninety-eight  district  schools,  and  eight 
Acadian  schools  in  different  sections  of  the  island,  the  masters  of  which  are 
examined  and  licensed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  receive  an  annual  allow¬ 
ance  from  the  colonial  government,  varying  from  6/.  13s.  Ad.  to  16/.  13s.  4c/., 
according  to  the  qualification  of  the  teacher,  and  the  locality  of  the  school.  The 
sum 'thus  expended  in  1848, is  834/.  9s.  7 d.  In  these  schools  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography;  ail'd  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools  Latin,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  form  part  of  the  course. 

Three  visitors  of  schools,  at  a  salary  of  22/.  4s.  Gd.  each,  are  appointed  to 
superintend  the  district  schools,  visiting  them  periodically,  and  they  are  required 
to  lay  reports  of  their  proceedings,  including  the  description  of  the  schools  and 
the  progress  of  the  scholars,  before  the  Board  of  Education. 

There  are  five  glebe  schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  seventeen  preparatory  female  schools. 

The  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditure  is  about  15,000/.;  but  there  is  a  sum 
granted  by  the  British  Parliament,  of  about  3000/.  more. 
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tions,  timber  and  manufactured  deals,  ships  built,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  dry 
and  pickled  fish,  caught  on  its  shores,  for  British  manufactures,  and  other  articles 
of  domestic  consumption.  To  encourage  the  exportation  of  fish,  a  small  bounty 
is  granted  by  the  Colonial  Legislature.  The  mercantile  intercourse  is  chiefly 
carried  on  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  neighbouring  colonies  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States. 

The  returns  of  imports  and  exports  connot  be  considered  a  correct  criterion 
of  the  extent  of  the  trade  of  the  colony.  New  ships  are  omitted  in  the  value 
of  the  exports,  but  they  form  a  considerable  item  of  domestic  industry;  inde¬ 
pendently  of  winch,  a  large  portion  of  the  imports  is  necessarily  employed  in 
rendering  it  available  as  a  marketable  commodity;  the  number  of  vessels  built 
in  the  island  in  1846  was  eighty-two,  and  their  tonnage  exceeded  12,012  tons  ; 
and,  as  these  were  mostly  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  from  51.  to  61.  per 
ton,  the  amount  thus  realised  would  be  about  66,000/. 

There  is  a  coarse  and  useful  woollen  cloth  made  and  worn  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  inhabitants  also  manufacture  linens  and  flannels  for  domestic  use,  tan  and 
dress  leather,  &c.  An  iron  foundry  has  been  established  in  Charlotte  Town. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  island  of  Newfoundland  is  situated  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  ofjthe 
islands,  or  any  part  of  the  continent,  of  America ;  and  lies  within  the  latitudes  of 
46  deg.  40  min.  and  51  deg.  37  min.  N.,  and  the  longitudes  of  52  deg.  25  min. 
and  59  deg.  15  min.  W. 

It  approaches  to  a  triangular  form,  and  is  broken  and  indented  with  broad 
and  deep  bays,  innumerable  harbours,  coves,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Its  configuration 
is  wild  and  rugged,  and  its  aspect  from  the  sea  far  from  prepossessing,  which  was 
probably  the  cause  of  unfavourable  opinions  respecting  its  settlement  having 
been  so  generally  entertained. 

The  interior  of  this  large  island  remained  unexplored,  from  its  discovery, 
until  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  Before  then,  only  the  harbours,  and 
some  few  places  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  were  known  to  Europeans.  The 
Indians  alone  were  well  acquainted  with  the  inland  parts.  Some  furriers,  who 
cared  little  for  the  natural  condition  of  the  country,  and  who  were  too  ignorant 
to  describe  it,  have  occasionally,  during  winter,  proceeded  on  the  ice  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  up  the  rivers  in  quest  of  beavers  and  other  wild  animals.  From 
these  men  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  ascertained  or  expected;  and  their 
character  was,  in  other  respects,  too  suspicious  to  place  any  reliance  on  what 
they  stated,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Red  Indians;  it  being  well  known 
that  they  shot  these  unfortunate  savages  with  as  much  indifference  hs  if  they 
were  red  foxes. 

Mr.  Cormack,  in  1822,  accompanied  by  Indians,  accomplished  a  journey 
across  the  island,  from  Trinity  Bay  to  St.  George’s  Bay.  This  was  a  most 
arduous  and  perilous  undertaking,  when  the  rugged,  broken  configuration  of  the 
country  is  considered.  He  proceeded  from  Random  Island,  in  Smith’s  Sound, 
Trinity  Bay,  early  in  September,  accompanied  by  one  Mic-Mac  Indian,  and 
directed  his  course  across  the  country  by  a  pocket  compass.  The  greatest 
obstacles  to  his  travelling  were  the  innumerable  lakes.  To  walk  round  them 
was,  indeed,  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Being  the  first  European  who 
discovered  them,  he  adopted  the  usual  right  of  giving  them  names;  many  of 
which  he  styled  after  those  of  his  friends.  He  engaged  another  Indian,  about 
the  centre  of  the  island,  to  accompany  him;  and,  after  enduring  much  fatigue, 
and  often  a  precarious  subsistence,  having  to  depend  altogether  for  food  on  their 
success  in  shooting  wild  animals,  he  reached  St.  George’s  Bay,  on  the  west  side 
of  Newfoundland,  in  the  month  of  November.  Mr.  Cormack  found  the  interior 
of  the  island  much  more  broken  up  with  water  than  is  generally  supposed; — 
lakes,  rocks,  marshes,  and  scrubby  trees,  forming  its  general  character.  In  its 
geological  aspect,  granite  everywhere  prevailed ;  and  the  exceptions  that  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  were,  porphyry,  quartz,  gneiss,  serpentine,  sienite,  basalts, 
mica-slate,  clay-slatc,  and  secondary  sandstone.  He  met  with  many  indications 
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of  iron,  and  found  coal.  He  crossed  several  ridges-  of  beautiful  serpentine, 
about  the  centre  of  the  country,  near  the  lake  which  he  called  Jameson’s  Lake, 
and  Jameson  Mountains,  and  at  Serpentine  Lake.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
interior  is  generally  a  low  picturesque  country,  traversed  by  hills  and  lakes,  and 
the  whole  diversified  with  trees  of  humble  growth.  The 'country  to  the  west¬ 
ward  he  found  rugged  and  mountainous,  with  little  wood,  until  within  a  few 
miles  .of  the  western  coast.  The  mountains  are  not  generally  in  ridges,  each 
seeming  to  have  its  own  particular  base. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  peat  marsh  in  the  interior,  producing  a  strong  wiry 
grass,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  formerly  wooded,  as  Mr.  Cormack  dis¬ 
covered  trunks  and  roots  of  much  larger  trees  under  the  surface  than  any  now 
growing  in  Newfoundland.  Spruce,  birch,  and  larch,  compose  the  woods.  Pine 
is-  seldom  met  with,  and  that  generally  of  a  small  growth.  Mountain  ashes, 
“  few  and  far  between,”  occur. 

Whortleberry  bushes,  and  wisha-capuca  (Indian  tea),  predominate  on  the 
high  unwooded  grounds.  Mr.  Cormack  considers  the  best  soil  to  be  along  the 
rivers,  and  . at  the  head  of  the  bays ;  and  he  concludes  that  both  soil  and  climate 
are  unfavourable  to  the  raising  .of-grain,  but  well,  adapted  for  grazing,  and  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  and  other  green  crops.  Eight  miles  up  Great  Barrisois 
River,  St.  George’s  Bay,  he  discovered  excellent  coal,  some  salt  springs,  and  a 
sulphurous  spring.  He  found  there,  also,  gypsum  and  red  ochre  in  abundance. 

In  the  interior  he  observed  vast  herds  of  deer  of  the  carriboo  kind,  which 
resort  to  the  woods  in  winter,  and  in  summer  come  out  into  the  plains  and 
barren  grounds.  Their  flesh  forms  nearly  the  whole  food  of  the  Mic-Mac 
Indians.  Beavers  are  now  much  more  scarce  than  formerly.  Foxes  are  still 
numerous  along  the  rivers  and  sea-coast.  The  Mic-Mac  Indians  proceed  by 
different  routes  into  the  interior;  they  go  by  East  Bay  River,  in  their  birch-bark 
canoes,  as  far  as  Serpentine  Lake;  and  from  thence  proceed  from  lake  to  lake  in 
small  basket  or  wicker-work  canoes,  covered  with  skins,  resembling  those  said  to 
have  been  used  by  the  ancient  Britons.  When  hunting  beavers,  the  Mic-Mac 
Indians  allow  a  periodical  term  of  three  years  to  intervene  from  the  time  of 
disturbing  a  particular  rendezvous  until  they  again  visit  it.  Mr.  Cormack  thinks 
that  paths  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  made  across  the  interior,  to  permit 
horses  and  cattle  to  pass  along  during  summer. 

Although  Newfoundland  was  the  first  discovered  of  all  the  British  colonies, 
yet  it  is,  in  reality,  the  most  imperfectly  known  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  been 
described  as  thickly  wooded,  which  is  not  the  case:  trees  of  any  size  are  only 
found  near  the  shores  of  the  bays,  and  along  the  rivers.  On  the  Atlantic  coast 
there  is  but  little  wood  of  any  value,  except  for  fuel,  and  the  building  ofsmall  boats. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  where  the  most  extensive  forests  abounded, 
fires  have  destroyed  the  largest  trees,  which  have  been  succeeded  by  those  of  a 
different  and  smaller  species ;  so  that,  although  the  island  has  probably  a  suffi- 
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cient  quantity  of  wood  growing  on  it  for  its  own  use,  yet' it  certainly  cannot  afford 
to  export  any,  nor  can  it  supply,  as  has  been  asserted,  large  mqsts  for  the  navy. 

The  climate  has  generally  been  misrepresented,  and  declared  to  be  unusually 
severe,  humid,  and  disagreeable.  On  the  east  and  south  coasts,  when  the  winds 
blow  from  the  sea,  humidity  certainly  prevails,  and  during  winter  the  cold  is  severe. 

The  harbours  on  the  Atlantic  shore  are  not  so  long  frozen  over  as  the  most 
southerly  of  those  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  west  coast,  from 
Cape  Ray  north,  and  in  the  interior,  the  atmosphere  is  generally  clear,  and  the 
climate  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  district  of  Gaspe,  in  Lower  Canada. 
There  is  no  country  where  the  inhabitants  enjoy  better  health,  or  where,  not- 
withstandingrthe  fatigue  and  hardships  to  which  a  fisherman’s  life  is-  subjected, 
more  of  them  attain  to  longevity.* 

During  the  summer  months,  the  days  and  nights  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
very  pleasant.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is,  indeed,  frequently  hot 
about  mid-day,  and  often  oppressively  so ;  but  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and 
at  night,  exceedingly  agreeable. , 

As  there  are  nearly  five  degrees  of  latitude  between  the  southern  and  northern 
points  of  Newfoundland,  it  follows  that  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
duration  and  severity  of  winter.  The  climate  of  Conception  Bay  may  probably 
be  considered-as  possessing  the  mean  temperature  of  the  island.  The  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  periods  are  the  setting  in  and  breaking  up  of  winter,  and  especially  at 
the  time  when  the  large  fields  of  ice,  formed  in  the  hyperborean  regions,  are 
carried  along  the  coast  by  the  northerly  winds  and  currents. 

In  comparing  Newfoundland  with  any  other  country,  we  consider  .that  the 
western  Highlands'  of  Scotland  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  many  parts  of 
it;  and  there  is  nothing  that  the  latter  will  produce,  but  what  will  grow,  with  the 
same  care  and  cultivation,  in  the  former.  The  winters  of  Newfoundland  are,  it 
is  true,  colder;  hut  in  summer  and  autumn  the  weather  is,  for  two  or  three 
months,  so  hot,  as  to  bring  many  fruits  to  perfection  that  will  not  ripen  in 
Scotland.  ' 

The  sea-coast,  from  Fortune  Bay  to. Cape  Ray,  is  everywhere  indented,  like 
the  south-east  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  it  resembles,  with  harbours;  but  the 
lands,  especially  near  the  sea,  are  rocky,  thinly  wooded,  and  with  scarcely  any 
soil  fit  for  cultivation.  On  the  west  coast,  particularly  at  St.  George’s  Bay, 
where  there  is  a  settlement,  there  are  tracts  of  excellent  land,  with  deep  and  fer¬ 
tile  soils,  and  covered  in  many  places  with  heavy  timber.  Coal,  limestone, 
and  gypsum,  abound  in  great  plenty  in  this  part  of  the  island. 

•  There  was  in  1829  living  on  the  island  of  Marasheen,  Placentia  Bay,  a  man  named  Martin 
Galten,  more  than  100  years  old,  in  excellent  health,  and  who  caught  that  year,  in  a  boat  with'  his 
brother,  ninety  quintals  of  cod-fish.  He  piloted  Captain  Cook  into  Placentia  Bay  about  seventy, 
years  ago.  There  are  many  extraordinary  instances  oflongcvity  in  the  same  place  ;  among  whom 
Nancy  Tibeaj,  the  mother  of  four  living  generations  ;  ' and  a  Mrs.  Tait,  who  died  in  1819,  was  .125 
years  old,  and  was  along  with  her  third  husband  at  the  siege  of  Quebec. 
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At  the  heads  of  the  bays,  and  along  the  rivers,  there  are  many  tracts  of  land 
formed  of  deposits  washed  from  the  hills;  the  soil  of  which  tracts  is  of  much, 
the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  savannas  in  the  interior  of  America.  These  lands, 
should  the  increasing  population  render  it  desirable,  might  be  converted  into  ex¬ 
cellent  meadows ;  and  if  drained,  to  carry  off  the  water  which  covers  them  after 
the  snows  dissolve,  they  would  yield  good  barley,  oats,  &c.  The  rich  pasturage 
which  the  island  affords  adapts  it,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  1  believe  that  it  might  produce  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  beef  to-supply  its  fisheries. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  settlement  of  Newfoundland  down  to  the 
present  time,  objections  have  been  made,  and  obstacles  have  been  raised,  in  order 
to  discourage  its  cultivation.  That  the  fisheries  of  this  colony  constitute  its  poli¬ 
tical  and  commercial  value  and  importance,  no  one  acquainted  with  it  can  deny. 

’  The  natural  productions  of  Newfoundland  are,  trees  of  the  fir  tribe,  poplars, 
birches,  a  few  maple-trees,  wild  cherry-trees,  and  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  ;  blue¬ 
berries  aiid  cranberries  grow  in  great  abundance ;  also  small  red  strawberries,  and 
several  other  kinds  of  wild  fruit.  English  cherries,  black,  red,  and  white  currants, 
gooseberries,  &c.,  ripen  in  perfection.  Natural  grasses  grow,  particularly  in  the 
plains,  all  over  the  country.  The  wild  animals  are  bears,  deer,  wolves,  foxes, 
beavers,  otters,  martens,  minks,  musk-rats,  hares,  and  all  the  aquatic  and  land 
birds  common  to  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Mosquitoes  are  in  many  parts 
numerous  and  troublesome;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  insects  are  common. 

The  Strait  of  Belle-Isle,  so  named  from  the  island  called  Noi  th  Belle-Isle,  at 
the  Atlantic  entrance,  separates  Newfoundland  from  Labrador  and  the  continent 
of  America.  This  strait  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad;  is  deep,  and 
safe  as  a  passage  to  and  from  the  Gulf' of  St.  Lawrence;  but,  frojn  not  being 
much  frequented,  is  disliked  by  most  masters  of  large  merchant  ships.  There 
are  no  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  facing  it;  and  those  on  the 
Labrador  coast  are  not  considered  safe,  except  the  havens  near  the  north  and 
south  extremities.  For  schooners  and  fishing  craft,  there  is,  in  every  direction 
along  the  Labrador  coast,  safe  and  convenient  shelter. 

•  The  coast  of  Labrador,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  fisheries  carried  on 
in  its  harbours  by  the  merchants  of  Newfoundland,  and  being  under  the  same 
government,  is  more  intimately  connected  with  that  colony  than  with-  any-other  • 
part  of- America. 

This  vast  country,  equal  in  square  miles  to  France,  Spain,  and  Germany, 
has  not  a  resident  population  of  7000  inhabitants,  including  the  natives  and 
Moravians.  ■£ 

Its  surface  is  a&sterile  and  naked  as  any  part  of  the  globe.  Rocks,  swamps, 
and  water,  are  its  jffforailing  features;  and  in  this  inhospitable  country,- which 
extends  from  50  deg.  to  64.  deg.  north  latitude,  and  from  the  longitude  of  56  deg. 
west  on  the  Atlantic,  to  that  of  73  cleg,  west  on  Hudson’s  Bay,  vegetation  only 
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appears  as  the  last  efforts  of  expiring-  nature.  Small  scraggy  poplar,  stunted 
firs,  creeping'  birch,  and  dwarf  willows,  thinly  scattered  in  the  southern  parts, 
form  the  whole  catalogue  of  trees;  herbs  and  grass  are  also,  in  sheltered  places, 
to  he  met  with;  but,  in  the  most  northerly  parts,  different  varieties  of  moss  and 
1  ichens  are  the  only  signs  of  vegetation. 

The  climate  is,  in  severity,  probably  as  cold  as  at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and 
the  summer  is  of  short  duration. '  Yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  this  country, 
which  is  along  its  coasts  indented  with  excellent  harbours,  and  which  has  its 
shores  frequented  by  vast  multitudes  of  fishes,  is  of  great  importance  to  England. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  of  Labrador  appears,  from  the  aspect  of  what  has  been 
explored,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  Esquimaux  and  other  Indians,  to  be 
broken  up  with  rivers,  lakes,  and  rocks.  The  wild  animals  are  principally  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  and  otters;  beavers  and  deer  are  not  numerous,  but  their  furs  are 
remarkably  close  and  beautiful. 

Insects  are,  during  the  short  space  of  hot  weather,  numerous  in  .swampy 
places.  In  winter  they  exist  in  a  frozen  state;  and  in  this  condition,  when 
introduced  to  the  influence  of  solar  heat,  or  the  w'armth  of  fire,  are  soon  restored 
to  animation.  - 

The  phenomenon  of  aurora  borealis  is  uncommonly  brilliant  in  Labrador. 
Minerals  are  said  to  abound  in  Labrador,  but  very  little  is  known  either  of  its 
geology  or  mineralogy.  ’ 

During  the  fishing  season  about  300  schooners  have  usually  proceeded  from 
Newfoundland  to  the  different  fishing  stations  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where 
about  20,000  British  subjects  have  been  employed  for  the  season.  About  one- 
third  of  the  schooners  make  two  voyages,  loaded  with  dry  fish,  back  to  New¬ 
foundland  during  the  summer;  and  several  merchant  vessels  proceed  from 
-  Labrador  with  their  cargoes  direct  to  Europe,  leaving,  generally,  full  cargoes  for 
the  fishing  vessels  to  carry  to  Newfoundland.  A  considerable  part  of  the  fish 
of  the  second  voyage  is  in  a  green  or  pickled  state,  and  dried  afterwards  at 
.  Newfoundland.  Eight  or  nine  schooners  from  Quebec  frequent  the  coast,  having 
on  board  about  80  seamen  and  100  fishermen.  Some  of  the  fish  caught  by 
them  is  sent  to  Europe,  and  the  rest  carried  to  Quebec;  besides  which,  they 
here  carry  annually  about  6000/.  worth  of  furs,  oil,  and  salmon,  to  Canada. 

From  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  but  chiefly  from  the  former,  100 
to  120  vessels  resort  to  Labrador:  the  burden  of  these  vessels  may  amount  to 
6000  or  7000  tons,  carrying  about  1200  seamen  and  fishermen.  They  generally 
carry  the  principal  part  of  their  cargoes  home  in  a  green  state. 

One-third  of  the  resident  inhabitants  are  servants,  left  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  fishing-rooms,  and  who  also  employ  themselves,  in -the  spring  and 
fall,  catching  seals  in  nets.  The  other  two-thirds  live  constantly  at  Labrador, 
as  furriers  and  seal-catchers,  on  their  own  account,  but  chiefly  in  the  former 
capacity,  during  winter;  and  all  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries  during  summer. 
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Half  of  these  people  are  Jerseymen  and  Canadians,  most  of  whom  have 
families. 

From  16,000  to  26,000  seals  arc  taken  at  .Labrador  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  and  in  spring.  They  are  very  large;  and  the  Canadians,  and  other 
winter  residents,  are  said  to  feast  and  fatten  on  their  flesh.  About  5000  oftiiese 
seals  are  killed  by  the  Esquimaux. 

There  are  several  English  and  Jersey  houses  established  at  Labrador,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  Newfoundland,  who  export,  their  fish  and  oil  direct  to  Europe.  The 
quantity  exported  in  1831,  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  about 


Produce  sent  direct  to  Newfoundland  from  Labrador : — 


Estimated  value  of  tlie  produco  of  La 


i  London  £302,050 


The  Labrador  fishery  has,  since  1814,  greatly  increased. 

The  Moravians,  whose  principal  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  is  at 
Nain,  have  a  ship  annually  from  London,  which  leaves  the  Thames,  in  May  or 
June,  and  arrives  at  Nain  in  July,  from  whence  it  returns  in  September,  laden 
with'  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs,  oils,  &c.,  for  London.  They  fixed  themselves  in- 
three  different  harbours  of .  Labrador,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century: 
their  intercourse  with,  and  settlements  at,  Greenland,  led  them  to  this  region. 
Their  habits  are  simple;  and  the  quiet  and  unobserved  life  they  lead  is  of  a 
nature  which  leaves  to  few  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  the  knowledge  of  their 
existence.  Their  trade  is  wholly  with  the  Esquimaux,  in  the  way  of  bartering 
coarse  cloths,  powder,  shot,  guns,  and  edge  tools,  for  furs,  oils,  &c. 

On  the  British  resorting  to  Labrador,  after  it  was  annexed  to  Newfoundland," 
some  regulations  were  made,  in  order  to  purchase  the  lands  from  the  Indians  for 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.  If  such  arrangement  was  entered  into,  it  must  have 
passed  unobserved,  and  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  purchasing  any  right 
which  the  miserable  Esquimaux  would  .maintain. 

Of  all  the  tribes  which  have  been  discovered  on  the  shores  of  America,  the 
Esquimaux  are  the  most  filthy,  disgusting,  and  miserable.  They  form  an 
exception,  in  their  appearance,  stature,  and  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  other 
tribes.  The  Greenlanders  are  said  to  speak  the  same  language,  and  to  resemble 
them  in  shape  and  appearance;  and  in  stature  they  resemble  the  Laplanders. 
They  may  possibly  be  of  Northmen  or  European  origin.  All  the  other  Indian 
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tribes  despise  and  hate  them.  They  arc  thinly  scattered  along  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  and  the  Arctic  shores  north-west  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  greatest 
number  of  them  in  any  one  place  appears  to  be  at  Invutoke  Inlet,  or  Esquimaux 
Bay,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Labrador,  where  there  are  about  250.  The 
Canadians  and  others  residing  at  Labrador  employ  the  Esquimaux  in  catching 
fish,  &c- 

The  population  of  Newfoundland  has  increased,  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1st  of  June, -1846,  by  one-third,  or  from  75,000  to  nearly  100,000  souls. 

The  trade  and  revenues  have  also  progressively  advanced  during  that  period. 

Its  improvement,  in  respect  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  in  the 
extension  of  religious  instruction  and  general  education,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  in  the  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses,  in  the  erection  of  houses  and  public 
edifices,  and  generally  in  all  that  tends  to  augment  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
life,  has  increased  and  is  increasing. 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  are  very  defective  previously  to 
1832.  In  1790-91-92,  the  average  amount  of  exports  of  fish  amounted  to  656,800 
quintals  of  dried  cod-fish,  and  6276  barrels  of  pickled  fish,  and  of  all  1891  tons; 
the  tonnage  of  ships  which  sailed  for  all  parts  was  58,420  tons.  '■ 

A  combination  of  events  occurred  during  the  late  war  which  raised  the  fisheries, 
particularly  those  of  Newfoundland,  to  an  extraordinary  height  of  prosperity. 

Great  Britain  possessed,  almost  exclusively,  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  and 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  Nova.  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  ;  we  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  supplying  Spain,  Portugal,  Madeira, 
different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America, 
with  fish  ;  and  our  ships  not  only  engrossed  the  profits  of  carrying  this  article 
of  commerce  to  market,  hut  secured  the  freights  of  the  commodities  which  the 
different  countries  they  went  to  exported.  It  was  by  such  eminent  advantages 
as  these  that  the  fishery  flourished,  and  that  great  gains  were  realised  both  by 
the  merchants  and  shipowners. 

The  conclusion  of  the  war,  was,  however,  followed  by  a  depression  more 
ruinous  to  our  fisheries  than  had  ever  before  bee“n  experienced. 

In  1814-15  the  exports  in  broad  numbers  were — 


In  1825-6,  the  number  of  vessels  employed  were,  bank  fishing,  18;  inland 
fishing  vessels,  299;  traders  to  various  countries,  727  :  total  tonnage,  96,837; 
seamen,  23,837  ;  fishing-boats  above  4000. 
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Fisn  Exported  from  Newfoundland — Season  ending  I Oth  of  October. 


Total  cod-fish . qiunt 

Salmon  exported  to  Bnti 
Foreign  ditto . 


The  annual  imports  of  provisions  to  Newfoundland,  taking  the  average  of 
the  three  years  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  have  been  bread-stuffs  from  foreign  parts ; 
principally  from — 

Hamburgh 
From  British  dom 
Great  Britain 


From  British  dominions,  two-thirds  of 


Flour:— From  foreign  states  direct 

From  British  dominions,  half  of  which 
foreign,  transhipped  from  England 


British  i  nearly  fire-sixths  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland  ,  .  .  »  10,G86 

Barrels  22,59-1  at 

Butter:— Foreign  .  .  .  .3,119 

British  ;  seven-eighths  from  Great  Britain 


Foreign  wines,  spirits,  and  salt  .  • 

Produce  imported  direct  from  the  West  Indies,  extirr 
Ten,  nearly  all  from  Halifax,  Nora  Scotln,  out  of  the  i 
Cattle,  agricultural  produce,  deals,  scantling,  and  i 


Total  average  imports 


The  whole  consumption  of  British  manufactures,  and  tho  produce  of  the 
soil  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  averaged  .  .  .  £163,339 

All  the  provisions  we  purchase  from  foreigners  can  be  laid  in  equally  low, 
with  some  little  encouragement,  from  Canada.  Live  stock  from  the  Newfound¬ 
land  markets  is  supplied  by  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  average  annual  produce  exported  during  the  three  years,  1830,  1831, 
and  1832,  from  Newfoundland,  consisted  of — 

£ 

Cod-fish  caught  ot  Newfoundland,  502,500  quintals,  at  10s.  .  .  .  281,250 

»  SeaNon\«MoSn"’,«*af.  •  .  .  .  .  .  niywo 

Seal-.kiue,  572,140,  at  Is.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..  28,007 

Salmon,  fur.,  caplin,  cod-sounds  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  '  24,210 

Herrings  and  mackerel  .  .  •.  .  .  ...  1,050 

Value  of  produce  from  Labrador,  exported  direct,  and  brought  to  Ncwroundluud  for 
exportation  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  302,050 

Annual  value  of  the  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  fisheries  (1832),  at  the  lowest 
estimated  prices  on  the  spot,  exclusive  of  freight  or  charges  ,  .  .  £818,407 
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Quantity  and  Value  of  Fish  ^Newfoundland,  from  1828  to  1836. 


In  Spam«h  vessel*, 


outports  in  Spanish  vessels.  The  entire  exports 


Vauue  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Newfoundland,  during  the  following  Years. 


y|ars. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

YEARS.] 

Imports. 

Fxports.l 

YEARS. 

Import..) 

Export..  1 

YEARS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Ip 

£ 

703,023  | 

£ 

(190,301* 

803^534 

1835.... 

£ 

GC  1,070 

043)930 

79l)249 

706)620 

773,032 

837,711 

790)373 

1839.. . 

1840..  . 

1842*.)) 

**lfl83 

773)308 

772,708 

756*,9G8 

801,597 

£ 

075)526 

069,474 

850,838 

1845.. .. 

•  £ 
801,330 

843)409 

709,625 

£ 

939,430 

759,103 

80G.5G5 

837,581 
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Articles  Imported  into  Newfoundland  during  the  following  Years — ( continued ). 
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Articles  Imported  into  Newfoundland  during  the  following  Yeaw — ( continued ). 


ARTICLES. 

Countries  from  which  Imported'.1  1835  |  1840 

1814 

1850 

Jniteil  Kingdom . 

Jnited  States . 

3riti.li  West  Indies . 

Foreign  West  Indies . 

Brazil . 

British  America . 

Other  places . 

Jnited  Kingdom . 

British  America . 

Jtber  places . 

Jnited  Kingdom . 

Belgium . 

Jnited  States . 

Jthcr  places . . . . 

248,3*22 

538*082 

20,835 

28,715 

T  27,040 
1,360,807 

~  13o)o70 

20, *893 

1,068,009 

lbs.  1 

815,506 

148,443 

1,504,537 

1,322,701 

128,734 

204,949 

151,407 

*  128,734 

204,949 

27*,403 

2296 

1195 

270 

•• 

27,498 

3701 

84,780 

102,*510 

•  62,850 
4i,518 

287,301 

10,084 

35,107 

British  America . 

187,290 

104,374 

338,492 

£ 

'3931 

18 

£ 

8560 

foi 

207 

£ 

British  America . 

Other  places  . . . 

United  Kingdom  . 

Portugal  . 

Madeira . . . . 

Spain  . 

Gibraltar . 

United  States . 

British  America . 

Other  places  . 

|  4837 

9196 

4755 

gallons. 

16)998 

1,325 

2,908 

3493 

gallons. 

6>56 

1,836 

11 

■  gallons. 
5,525 
12,398 

1,112 

288 

Woollen  manufacture#,  British*. 

40,621 

10,709 

19,483 

54G34 

£ 

52,380 

£ 

59,365 

322 

296 

£ 

British  America . 

Other  places  . 

55,108 

53,578 

59,983 

841 

| 

227 

Germany . 

United  States . 

Other  places  . 

1370 

‘  752 

1034 

AGGREGATE  OP  IMPORTS. 


COUNTRIES  FROM 
WHICH  IMPORTED. 

1835 

,830 

1837 

,838 

1839 

1840 

,84, 

1842 

Uni'ed  Kingdom . 

Guernsey  and  Jersey . 

£ 

331*  79  * 

£ 

324,997 

9,080 

£■ 

400,504 

£  ' 
272,813 

£ 

300,108 

7,026 

'  £ 
300,431 

293 

7)579 

154)217 

36)l22 

97,154 

£ 

io)hg 

88,365 

10,354 

l)r>55 

D4)«93 

3,752 

320^020 

85,539 

180)888 

28*  178 
87,046 
6,540 

Germany . 

Portugal  . 1 

United  States . I 

British  West  Indies . 

Foreign  West  Indies . 

British  America  . I 

Other  places  . i 

94,685 

03JI30 

13L373 

9,423 

4,407 

33)300 

5,51)0 

J)i»46 

Jo)52l 

168, U5 
5,926 
11,878 

5,339 

9)914 

7,665 

60,305 

From  am.  parts . 

643.930  051,070 

791,210  ‘  045,557 

711,183  1  773,303  |-  772,708' 

757,214 

( continued .) 
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•  Aggregate  of  Imports — {continued). 


AimcLES  Exported  from  Newfoundland  during  the  following  Years. 


EXPORTS. 
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Articles  Exported  from  Newfoundland  during  the  following  Years — (continued). 


ARTICLES. 

Countries  to  which 
exported. 

I  1833 

1840 

1841  , 

mo 

Wood  j'  tjjs.,  deals,  battens, 
boards,  and  planks. 

Wood ;  via.,  masts  and  spars 

Wood  ;  .in.,  .taro . 

United  Kingdom . 

French  Settlements,  North 

No.  fcet.^ 

..  280°8 

..  9,000 

"  3^00 

No.  fiet. 

No.  feet. 

British  West  Indies . 

British  America . 

Other  place. . 

..  i  50,927 

154  35,307 

number. 

number. 

num  )er. 

Other  places . 

106 

103 

22,248 

'ig 

Itritidh  Won!  InHiaaa . . 

Other  place. . 

Rritish  Welt  Tndim .......  . . 

223,899  . 

33,205 

Cl, 402  1 

80,000 

4,800  j 

Other  places . 

4,800  | 

ten,. 

ten.. 

|  % 

tec. 

Wood  and  timber,  unenu¬ 
merated. 

1  1 

tlnltnd  . 

1  316  |  ..  |  140 

£  j 

223 _ 

£ 

IS9 

£ 

£ 

British  West  Indies . 

1  444  1  1201  1  424  | 

Aggregate  of  Exports  from  Newfoundland. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Aggregate  of  Exports — ( continued ). 


Extract  from  Governor  Sir  Gaspard  Le  Marchant's  Report,  1849. 

Fisheries. — Tlieir  general  results  (both  Newfoundland  and  Labrador)  have  been  satisfactory  ; 
and  the  produce,  notwithstanding  some  partial  failures,  has  been  something  above  the  average. 

The  seal  fishery  in  the  spring  of  the  year  was  considered  a  good  one,  and  in  that  branch  of  our 
trade  the  .export  shows  an  improvement  over  that  of  the  year  preceding  ;  the  number  of  seal  skins 
exported  amounting  to  521,604,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  58,426/. 

There  is  also  a  similar  improvement  in  the  quantity  of  oil  exported  in  the  past  year  over  the 
one  preceding  ;  the  number  of  tuns  (seal  and  cod)  being  10,705,  estimated  at  the  value  of 
248,531/. 

Theexportsof  the  produce  of  our  cod  fisheries  exhibit  the  like  results  ;  the  number  of  quintals 
of  dried  cod-fish  amounting  to  920,366,  the  value  of  which  may  be  taken  at  491,924/. 

The  herring  and  salmon  fisheries  are  carried  on,  but  in  a  very  partial  and  desultofy  manner; 
in  fact,  I  may  say  almost  entirely  neglected,  although  capable  of  being  prosecuted  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  and  with  every  probability  of  the  greatest  success  and  pecuniary  advantage  to  those  who 
would  embark  in  them. 

Of  the  former  fishery  there  were  exported  .  13,872  barrels,  valued  at  7644/. ;  of  the  latter,  3822 
barrels,  valued  at  6597/. 

■  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  our  fisheries  in  the  year  1848  amounted  to  817,305/.,  while 
that  in  the  year  preceding  was  780,509/. ;  showing  thereby  in  the  past  year  an  increase  of  36,796/. 

The  following  table  at  once  exhibits  a  comparative  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
afore-mentioned  staple  articles  of  produce  exported  in  the  years  in  question. 


Y  E 


ANTI  T  Y. 


Seal  StriUB.  I  Si 


"j3G,8;u 


II 


ALOE. 


He  venue  and  Expenditure. — Almost  the  entire  revenue  of  Jhe  colony  is  raised  from  the  duties 
levied  under  the  Customs  Acts.  The  amounts  received  in  1848  being,  imperial,  5783/.  17s.  6 d., 
a  falling  off  of  427/.  13s.  6c/.,  when  compared  witli  that  (621 1/.  12s.  0<i)  received  in  the  preceding 
year ;  colonial,  48,154/.  14s.  2c/.,  a  falling  off  of  3973/.  11s.  3d.,  when._taken  with  the  amount  of 
the  previous  year  (52,127/.  15s.  5r/.).  .  ■ ' 
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The  total  of  the  Customs  duties,  for  the  year  !848,  being  83,938/.  Is.  8rf. ;  the  total  decrease, 
when  compared  with  that  received  in  the  year  1847,  being  4401/.  4s.  9rf. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  colony  in  the  year  1848  amounted  to  59,300/.  1 7s.  llr/.,  and  when 
compared  with  that  received  in  the  year  1847  (69,049/.  14s.  lid.)  there  appears  a  decrease  of 
9748/.  17s.  Or/. ;  the  fallihg  off  of  4401/.  4s.  9d.  in  the  branch  of  the  Customs,  and  the  transfer  to 
the  credit  of  the  treasurer,  in  the  year  1847,  of  5000/.  from  the  Imperial  Grant  to  the  colony  for 
the  relief  of  the  fire  sufferers,  will  account  for  the  deficiency  of  the  year  1848. 

The  expenditure  of  the  past  year,  compared  with  the  year  previous,  exhibits  a  decrease  of 
12,161/.  18s.  Orf.,  the  amount  in  the  year  1848  being  62,711/.  18s.  Id.,  'and  in  the  year  1847, 
74,673/.  16s.  Id. 

Two  items  of  expenditure  in  the  year  1847,  and  which  did  not  occur  in  the  past  year,  will 
alone  nearly  account  for  the  decrease.  No  session  of  the  legislature  having  been  held  in  1848, 
the  colony  was  saved  the  sum  of  3098/.  spent  in  1847  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the.  Assembly  ; 
and  no  appropriation  having  been  made  for  roads  and  bridges  in  the  last  vc.  a  saving  of  6324/.' 
may  be  said  to  have  accrued  to  the  colony,  if  the  expenditure  under  thn'.  >  -au  in  the  year-1847  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

Agriculture. — In  taking  a  review  of  the  results  of  the  agriculture  the  colony  for  the  past 
year,  I  may  observe  that  the  progress  made  during  this  brief  period  has  been  such  as  to  lead  to 
encouraging  anticipations  for  the  future,  notwithstanding  the  recurren  .e  of  the  potato  disease,  by 
which  many  persons  have  again  suffered,  though  to  an  extent  much  less  than  heretofore. 

The  Agricultural  Society,  in  their  report  for  the  year  1848,  observe,  that  the  comparatively 
extensive  trials  that' have  been  made  this  year  in  the  growth  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  have  in 
theirresults  more  than  amply  realised  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  those  favourable  to  the 
experiment,  and  afforded  an  ample  refutation  to  the  opinions  formerly  prevalent  that  our  soil  and 
climate  were  unfitted  to  the  growth  of  grain.  The  spring  wheat  especially  seems  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  country,  and  appears,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  yield  a  more  certain  crop  than 
barley  or  oats.  Flax  and  hemp  have  been  introduced,  and  both  with  success.  The  produce  in 
this  district  (that  of  St.  John’s),  and  also  in  the  out-districts,  has  been  abundant  in  quantity,  and 
excellent  in  quality  ;  and  many  of  the  samples  of  wheat  grown  this  season  are  fit  to  exhibit  in 
any  market,  the  weight  per  bushel  averaging  above  60  lbs. 

.  The  establishment  of  two  mills,  now  in  full  operation,  in  this  town  has  been  attended  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results  ;  one  is  also  about  to  be  erected  at  Harbour  Grace.  The  like 
advantages  I  hope  to  see  extended  generally  throughout  the  colony,  by  the  erection  of  others  in 
all  the  larger  settlements,  as  they  will  materially  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of 
grain  crops,  heretofore  much  retarded  from  the  want  of  the  means  for  grinding  corn. 

The  mills  being  adapted  to  grinding  meal  as  well  as  grain,  will  bring  within  the  reach  of  the 
labouring  population  another  article  of  food,  oat  and  barley  meal,  and  thus  furnish  a  substitute 
for  the  potato,  the  sole  article  on  which  the  lower  classes  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  on  'fur 
their  subsistence,  and  which  after  the  repeated  failures  must  now  cease  to  be  regarded  either  as  a 
sure  or  safe  stay  for  affording  sustenance  to  any  population  ;  and  after  great  personal  investi¬ 
gation,  each  day  now  adds  to  my  conviction  that  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  alone  is  quite 
unequal  to  support  the  population  of  the  island,  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  colony  is  intimately 
connected  with  the' successful  prosecution  of  agriculture. 

A  large  supply  of  grain  of  every  kind  for  the  ensuing  spring  has  been  laid  in  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  ensure  a  very  extended  cultivation;  ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  agricultural 
implements,  but  little  known  in  this  district,  and  with  the  use  of  which  remoter  settlements  were 
entirely  unacquainted,  are  being  distributed  among  the  different  outports. 
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Statement  of  Navigation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  North  American 
Colonies. 


British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
British  North  American  Possessions. 
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Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  Imported 
North  American  Colonies,  and  Quantities 
— ( continued ). 


into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  British 
Imported  entered  foi'  Home  Consumption 


for  Horn 
sumption. 


Entered 
for  Home 
Consumptiou 


438,909 
238, COG 
44,348  1 


^  640,543 


720,651 

695^235 


lJJ 


392,757 

489,587 

496,081 


}  X 


395,787 

498,140 


19,054 

37,315 
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TARIFFS  OF  DUTIES  OF  CUSTOMS  PAYABLE  IN  EACH  BRITISH  .POSSESSION  IN 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Tariff  of  Duties  payable  on  Articles  Imported  into  the  Province  of  Canada. — (The  Act 
imposing  these  Duties  was  passed  the  25th  of  April,  1849,  and  is  not  limited  in  its  duration.) 

ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY.  U^untof  Outy I  ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY.  I A!n",l!n' 
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TARIFFS  OF  BRITISH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 


2.  Tariff  of  Duties  payable  on  Articles  imported  into  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. — (The 
Act  imposing  these  Duties  was  passed  the  31st  of  March,  1849,  and  by  a  subsequent 
enactment  passed  in  the  present  Year  these  Duties,  with  the  additions  mentioned  below,* 
have  been  continued  until  the  1st  of  April,  1851.) _ _ _ 

ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY.  ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY.  |A”£ 'sterthm?*7 


Cows  ami  cattle,  under  three  years  old. 


chong,  and  all  other  black  tea,  per  lb. 
Gunpowder,  hyson,  young  hyson,  twan- 

kav,  and  other  green  teas,  per  lb . 

Tobacco,  manufactured  (except  snuff  and 

cigars),  per  lb . • . 

Tongues  of  cattle,  dried  or  pickled,  per 

Wines,  Tiz. 

Hock,  constants,  malmsey,  tokay,  cham¬ 
pagne,  burgundy,  hermitage,  claret 
called  lafitte,  latour  lafayette,  mar- 

gaux,  orhautbrian,  pergallou . 

Madeira  and  port,  per  gallon. . 

Sherry  wine,  of  which  the  first  cost  is 
20 /.  per  pipe  or  upwards,  per  gallon.. 
Other  claret  wines,  harsar,  sautern,  vin 
de  grave,  moselle,  and  other  French 
wines,  and  Lisbon  and  German  wines, 

aITX  r  sherry  wines,  teneriffe,  mar- 


AU  other  sherry  wines,  tenerUTe,  ma 
sella,  Sicilian,  tualaga,  fayall,  at 

other  wines,  per  gallon . 

Clocks,  viz.:  all  wheels,  machinery,  ac 
materials  for  manufacturing  clocks,  fi 


Cigars  aud  snuff,  for  every  100/.  value.... 
Currants  and  figs,  for  every  100/.  value.... 
Leather,  viz.,  boots,  shoes,  and  leather 
manufactures  of  all  sorts,  for  every  100/. 


hi  boxes,  per  lb . 

In  other  packages,  per  lb. .. 


needing  the  strength  of  proof  by 
Sykes’  hydrometer,  and  so  in  propor¬ 
tion  for  auy  gi  eater  strength  than  the 

strength  of  proof,  per  gallon . 

Brandy,  whisky,  gin,  cordials,  and  other 
spirits  (except  rum),  not  exceeding 
the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes'  hydro¬ 
meter,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  strength  than  the  strength  of 

proof,  per  gallon . . . 

Rum,  not  exceeding  the  strength  of 
proof  by  Sykes’  hydrometer,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength 
th.tn  the  strength  of  proof,  per  gallon. 
Shrub  or  sauber,  per  gallon . 

defined,  per  cwt . 

Crushed,  and  bastard  faoiw  — ■  “"•* 


Anchors,  grapnels,  and  anchor-palms,  for  ‘  ~ 

every  100/.  value.....* . . 

Cables,  of  hemp  or  other  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance,  or  of  iron,  for  every  100/.  value. 
Copper,  viz.,  plates,  sheets,  bars,  or  holts, 
for  ship  building,  wrought  or  cast  for 
machinery,  pure  or  without  other  metal, 
copper  custings  of  every  description  for 
machinery  for  mills  or  steam-boats,  cop¬ 
per  nr  composition,  nails  and  spikes  for 
shipbuilding,  for  every  100/-  value  .... 
Cordage,  tarred  or  untarred,  aud  whether  r 
-fitted  for  rigging  or  otherwise,  for  every  I 


wrought  pipes  and  tubes,  i 
iron  spikes,  for  every  I00< 
Oakum,  for  every  100/.  valu 
Pitch,  for  every  100/.  value 


Tar,  for  every  100/.  value . . . J 

All  other  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  *| 
not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  Rnd  I 
not  enumerated  in  tbo  table  of  articles  f 
duty  free,  for  every  100/.  value .  J 
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•  property  of  iraraigrants.or  persons  coming  to  reside  in  this  province,  and  not  intended  for  sale. — Hemp.— Hidea,  or 
pieces  of  hides,  raw,  not  tanned,  curried,  or  dressed.  —  Hnrna. — Horses  and  carriages  of  travellera,  and  horses, 

and  tackle,  so  long  as  the  saino  are  bondjjdo  in  use  for  tbat^purpose  —Iron,  viz.,  unwruiigbt  or  pig  iron,  oren  or 
iron  of  all  kinds,  iron  rails  for  railroads,  boilers,  plates,  and  plough  moulds.— Lintels.— Lime  and  limestone.— Lines 
for  the  fisheries  of  all  kinds. — Manures  of  ail  kinds. —  Maps  and  charts.— Nets,  fishing-nets  and  seines  of  all  kinds. 

;  —Ores  of  all  kinds.— Paintings.— Palm  oil.— Plants,  shrubs,  and  trees.— Plate  of  gold  and  silver,  old,  amt*  fit  only 
to  bo  re-manufactured. — Potatoes. —  flags,  viz.,  old  rags,  old  Tope,  junk,  and  old  fishinc-ucts. — Rosin.— Sails  or  rig- 
giug  saved  from  vessels  wrecked  on  the  const  of  this  province.— Salt. — Seeds  of  ail  kinds.— Skius,  furs,  pelts,  or 
tails,  Undressed. — Stone,  unmanufactured. — Sugar  of  the  maple. — Tallow.— Twine*  and  lines  used  in  the'fishene*. — 
Tobacco,  umanufactured.— Tow.  — Turpentine.  —  VVhalu  fin  or  hone.— Wood,  viz.,  hoards,  planks,  staves,  square 
timber,  shingles,  and  firewood. 

S.  Takiff  of  Duties  payable  on  Articles  imported  into  the  Province  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. — (The  Act  imposing  these  Duties  was  passed  27th  March,  1849,  and  by  a 
subsequent  Enactment,  passed  in  the  present  Year,  these  Duties  are  continued  until 
1st  April,  1851.) 


Candles : — 

.  Of  alMcIr 


i.  except  sperm  a 


Sperm  and  wax,  per  lb . 

Cattle  of  all  kinds  over  one  year  old.  ci 

Cheese,  per  cwt.  . . 

Cider,  pur  gallnu . . . . 

Clocks  or  clock-cases  of  all  kinds,  each 
Coffee,  per  lb . 

Fruit,  dried,  per  cwt . 

Horses,  mares,  and  geldings,  each  .... 

Lard,  per  lb,  . 

Leather : — 

Sole,  uppcr-Icatber,  harness  and  belt 

leather,  per  lb . I 

Sheepskins,  tanned  and  dressed,  per 

Calfskins  dressed,  per  dozen  . . 

liquors  of  every  description  (not 


Fresh  meats,  per  cwt.  . 

Salted  and  - . * - 

Molasses  and 
Soap,  per  lb. 


Cotton  wool  and  cotton  warp  . 

Copper  in  sheets,  bars  ami  bolts,  lor  ship, 
buihhnf 


building  . . 
Dye-wood  .. 


I  lump.  flux,  and  tow . 

green  and  salted . 

in  holts,  bars,  plates,  sheet  and  p 
n,  nuts  and  setews  . 


SiU  plush,  for  hatters  purposes.. . 


n  additional  perl 


Spirits  nnd  cordials,  viz. : — 

Brandy,  per  gallon . 

Hum  and  other  spirits  and  cordials  : 

'  "  every  gallon  of  such  ruin  or  ot 
spirits  or  cordials  of  any  strength 
tier  and  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  | 

proof  20.  by  the  bubble . 

Aud  for  every  bubble  below  2u 

bor,  by  the  bubble  — •  . 

gallon  of . 

Leumn-syrup,  per  gallon 

Refined,  in  lo  ives,  per  lb. . . 

Refined  crushed,  and  white  bustard,  perl 

Of  all  kind*,  except  w  hite 
refined  crushed,  per  cwt. 

'.Tobacco,  manufactured,  exe.  pt  snuff*  and] 

Wines,  per  gallon . 

Ou  e»  cry  100/.  of  the  true  nod  real  value 

Wheat  flour,  per  barrel  . 

On  the  following  Ariiclk*  for  every  100 
of  the  true  and  uqt  value  thereof: — 


Tobacco^  unmanufactured. . . 


[ciock-wheeL.  machinery  »u; 

forelocks  . 

Household  furniture  /except 


Looking-glasses  . 

Oranges  and  lemons  ... 
'"M ”  (except  the 


(Whale 
vessels 
from  por 


Hats  and  bat  bodies  .. 

Pianofortes.. . 

Snuff* nnd  cigars.. . 


out  for  fikhiug  voyage 


.  other  goods,  wares,  nnd  m 
chandize  not  otherwise  charged  v 
duty,  aud  not  hereafter  declared  U 
free  of  duty . 


ARTICLES  ADMITTED 


V  P  R  K  K. 

n  use  of  persons  or  families  arriving  in 
r  person  or  person*,  v 


apparel*  household. effects,  working  tools  and  impK 
this  proviuce,  if  used  ubroad  by  them,  and  not  intended  for  auy  oim 
carnages  of  travellers  and  not  intended  for  sale,  coins  and  bullion, 
corn*  barley,  oat*,  rice  ground  and  migr . ’  1  *  *— -* . 

buckwheat-meal,  eggs,  lines  and  twinL.  ....  _ _ _ _ .....  ...  .. . . . . . . . . . .  .. 

duce  of  creatures  living  in  the  sea ;  the  return  of  vessels  fitted  outdo  this  province  for  fulling  voyages  5  oil,  soai, 
--  cod,  liakc, porpoise,  palm  and  rape ;  plants  and  shrubs  ami  trees;  printing-paper,  types,  prin  ting-pi  ei-si  8,  printing 
s**v  *  “*^s,  old  rope  and  junk;  rock-salt;  sails  nnd  rigging  saved  from  vessels  wrecked  ;  suit,  soap,  grease ;  wood  and 
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Tariff  of  Duties  payable  on  Articles  imported  into  the  Island  of  Newfoundland — 
{continued). 


AHTICI.ES  SUBJECT  TO  D 


Amount  of  Duly 
in  Sterling. 

ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 

%  10  o‘ 

0  0  1} 

0  0  I 

Sugars  loaf  and  refined,  per  cwt.  . . 

Bastard,  per  cwt . 

Unrefined,  per  cwt . 

Unrefined,  imported  direct  from  any 
British  possession  m  the  Wcsi 
Indies,  of  which  it  is  the  produce  or 
manufacture,  or  from  the  United 

Kingdom,  per  cwt.. . . 

Tea,  per  lb . . 

Lumber,  Including  balk  and  scantling,  per 

Tobacco,  manufactured  and  leaf,  per  lb.. . 

Stems,  per  cwt . 

Wines,  in  bottles,  per  gallon . 

!  All  other  wines,  per  gallon . 

Clocks  and  watches  ;  furniture  umnufac> 

!  tured  of  wood ;  ale,  porter,  beer,  cyder, 
perry,  oil,  blubber:  fins  and  skin*,  the 
produce  of  creatures  Imug  in  the  sea  } 

1  for  every  100/.  of  the  value....;.. . 

Candles  of  all  kinds,  for  every  100/.  of  the 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  not  other¬ 
wise  enumerated  or  charged  with  duty 
in  this  table,  and  not  herein  exeuipt 
from  duty,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value.. 

N.B.— Any  of  the  foregoing  article* 
imported  into  the  town  of  St.  John’* 
pay  an  addition  of  10/.  percent,  on 
the  duties  above  enumerated. 

Horses,  mores,  and  geldings,  each . 

Lumber,' per  1000  feet,  one  inch  thick.... 

Molasses,  per  gallon . 

imported  direct  from  any  British  po« 
session  in  the  West  indies,  of  whic.. 
it  is  the  produce  or  manufacture, 
or  from  the  United  Kingdom, 

gallon . . 

Oatmeal  or  Indian  meal,  the  birrel, 

exceeding  In  weight  2001b* . . 

l’nrk,  the  barrel,  not  exceeding  in  weight 

200lbs . 1 

Salt,  per  ton . . 

Shingles,  per  1000 . 

Spirits  brandy,  whisky,  gin,  cordials,  or 
other  spirits  not  herein  defined  or  enu¬ 
merated,  and  not  exceeding  the  strength 
of  proof  by  Sykes1  hydrometer,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength, 
and  for  any  gtcater  or  less  quantity 
than  a  gallon,  per  gallon...........  1 

Hum,  not  exceeding  the  strength  of] 
by  Sykes’  hydrometer,  and  so  in 

portion  for  any  greater  strength, _ 

for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a 

gallon,  per,  gallon . . . 

Imported  from  any  British  do 

in  the  West  indies,  of  whi . 

the  produce  or  manufacture,  or  from] 
the  United  Kingdom,  per  gallon.. .. 


ARTICLES  ADMITTED  DUTY  FREE. 

Printed  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  and  charts,  coin  and  bullion,  hemp,  flax,  and  tow,  lime  and  limestone,  manure  of  all 
kinds,  provisions  of  every  description  imported  or  supplied  for  her  Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces:  rice  (red),  refuse 
of  rice,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  vegetables  of  all  sorts  fresh  ;  mules  and  asses. 


2  A  2 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

STATISTICS  OF  THU  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  THE  WESX  INDIES. 


As  there  have  been  laid  before  Parliament,  within  the  last  five  years,  an 
extraordinary  mass  of  papers  relative  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies,  we  shall  confine  our  statistics  to  condensed  tabular  statements. 


Population. — Bryant  Edwards  estimated  the  white  population,  in  1790,  at 
30,000;  the  free  coloured  and  free  negroes,  at  10,000;  the  maroons,  at  1400; 
and  the  slaves,  at  250,000.  In  1816,  the  number  of  slaves  were  314,038; 
live  stock,  143,984;  acres  of  land  cultivated,  &c.,  2,274,199;  land-tax,  9511/.; 
poll-tax,  37,840/.;  and  total  revenue,  about  100,000/.;  and  debt,  180,000/. 
By  the  census  taken  in  1844,  the  whole  population  amounted  to  377,432 
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persons,  which,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole  area  of  the  island  rather 
exceeds  4,000,000  of  acres,  gives  a  density  of  about  1  person  to  11  acres, 
or  58  to  a  square  mile;  but  half  the  island  is  still  in  a  condition  unfit  for 
habitation,  and  the  population  consequently  is  very  unequally  and  irregularly 
distributed.  The  negroes  were  estimated  to  be  more  than  291,000  ;  -  the  mixed, 
or  coloured  class,  above  68,000;  and  the  Europeans,  and  persons  of  unmixed 
European  descent  only,  between  15,000  and  16,000.  Both  the  negro  and  the 
mixed  race  are  certainly  increasing.  Some  thousands  of  East  Indian  and  African 
immigrants  have  been  added  since  1844;  and  it  maybe  safely  stated  that  the 
entire  population  now,  in  1850,  considerably  exceeds  400,000. 

The  hamlets,  villages,  and  towns,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  negroes,  which 
have  sprung  up  in  the  interior  and  amongst  the  mountains,  and'  in  which  they 
live  in  great  physical  comfort,  are  a  remarkable  and  interesting  feature  in  the 
state  of  the  island. 

The  revenue,  in  1847,  amounted  to  247,392/,,  and  the  expenditure,  including 
39,6977.  for  immigrants,  amounted'  to  292,097 /.  There  was,  however,  from  the 
previous  year,  sufficient  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer -  to  pay  the  difference. 
Besides  the  above,  the  local  taxation  in  the  parishes  is  very  heavy. 

State  of  Agriculture  and  Negro  Population  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,"  at, the  close  of  1791, 
extracted  from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 


An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Sugar  Plantations  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  in  1772,  and 
again  in  1791;  also  the  Number  which  were  sold,,  in  the  interim,  for  the  payment  of 
Debts  ;  the  Number  remaining  in  1791  in  the  hands  of  Mortgagees,  Trustees,  or 
Receivers  ;  the  Number  thrown  up  and  abandoned,  or  converted  into  other  Cultivation 
between  the  two  Periods ;  and  the  Number  of  New  Plantations  recently,  settled,  or  which 
were  settling  at  the  end  of  the  last  Period. 


’'SUMMARY.  x  J 

Existing  plantations  in  1791  .  .  .  .  .  720 

Plantations  Uien  recently  teltlod  or  settling  .  .  .  -k 

From  the  preceding  table  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  ending  1791,  the  planters  of  Jamaica  (however  profitably  'employed 
in  the  service  of  the  mother  country)  were  labouring  to  little  purpose  for  them-  • 
selves:  it  appearing  that  no  less  than  177  sugar  plantations  had  been  sold  during 
that  period  for  the  payment  of  debts,  that  55  had  been  abandoned  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  that  92  others  remained  in  the  hands  of  creditors!  .  Since  the  year  ^ 
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1791  a  favourable  change  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  presumed,  that  at  this  time 
(December,  1797),  near  200,000  negroes  are  employed  solely  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  sugar ;  but  the  most  rapid  improvement  which  this  island  has  experienced 
is  a  vast  increase  in  the  growth  of  coffee. 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  JAMAICA. 

Navigation  of  the  several  Ports  of  Entry  in  Jamaica  in  the  Year  1787,  exclusive  of 
Coasting-sloops,  Wherries,  &e.,  viz. : — 


Inspector-General's  Accountof  the  Jamaica  Exports,  between  the  5th  of  January,  1787, 
and  the  5th  of  January,  1788 ;  with  the  Value  in  Sterling  Money,  according  to  the 
Prices  then  current  at  the  London  Market. 
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The  General  Account  of  Imports  into  Jamaica  will  stand  nearly  as  follows,  viz. : — 

IMPORTS  INTO  JAMAICA. 


A  Retdhn  of  Imports  into,  and  Exports  from,  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and  of  the  Tonnage 

of  Vessels  trading  thereto,  between  the  29th  of  September,  1814,  and  the  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1815.  • 

Import!  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 1 1,327  bags  of  flour ;  1047  barrels,  and  12,149  bags 
of  bread  ;  916  barrels  of  peas  and  beans;  10,926  barrels  of  herrings  ;  2371  barrels  of  pilchards  ; 
and  11,400  slaves  and  heading. 

From  the  British  Plantations. — 5492  barrels  of  flour;  195  barrels,  500  bags,  and  183  kegs  of 
bread  ;  450  tierces,  and  13  bags  of  rice  ;  1009  hogsheads,  3983  casks,  and  3734  boxes  of  dry  lish  ; 
227  tierces,  18,155  barrels,  and  535  kegs  of  pickled  fish ;  487,223  staves  and  heading ;  243,990 
shingles ;  899,608  feet  of  lumber  ;  2  horses  and  1  mule.  ' 

From  the  United  States. — 25,154  barrels  of  flour ;  683  barrels,  100  bags,  and  1368  kegs  of  bread  ; 
339  tierces,  2  barrels,  and  9  bags  of  rice ;  6923  bushels,  225  bags,  and  5884  barrels  of  corn  and 
meal;  3  barrels  and  47  bags  of  peas  and  beans;  333,325  staves  and  heading;  315,290  shingles; 
and  317,678  feet  of  lumber. 

From  the  Spanish  Main,  and  Islands  within  the  Tropics. — 25,159  barrels  of  flour;  336  barrels, 
1 18  bags,  and  397  kegs  of  bread ;  373  tierce3,  2475  barrels,  and  3937  bags  of  rice ;  31,747  bushels, 

1 154  bags,  and  1018  barrels  of  corn  and  meal ;  369  barrels  and  31  bags  of  peas  and  beans ; 
201, 939  staves  and  heading  ;  562;900  shingles;  403,733  feet  of  lumber ;  976  horses  ;  3242  mules ; 
935  asses ;  and  2094  cattle. 

Total  to  Kingston. — 67,132  barrels  of  flour;  2261  barrels,  12,867  bags,  and  1948  kegs  of  bread ; 
1 162  tierces,  2477  barrels,  and  3959  bags  of  rice ;  38,670  bushels,  1379  bags,  and  6902  barrels  of 
corn  and  meal ;  1288  barrels  and  78  bags  of  peas  and  beans ;  1009  hogsheads,  3983  casks,  and 
3734  boxes  of  dry  fish ;  227  tierces,  18,155  barrels,  and  535  kegs  of  pickled  fish  ;  10*920  barrels 
of  herrings ;  2371  barrels  of  pilchards;  1,033,887  staves  and  heading;  1,122,180  shingles ; 
1,621,019  feet  of  lumber;  978  horses ;  3243  mules  ;  935  asses ;  and  2094  cattle. 

From  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.—  891  barrels  of  flour;  122  barrels  and  100  bags  of  bread  ; 
20,311  barrels  of  herrings;  and  1940  barrels  of  pilchards.' 

From  the  British  Plantations. — 492  barrels  of  flour;  44  tierces' of  rice;  1080  hogsheads,  340 
casks,  and  885  boxes  of  dry  fish;  44  tierces,  2969  barrels,  and  25  kegs  of  pickled  fish;  108,102 
staves  and  heading;  136,775’ shingles,  and  568,700  feet  of  lumber. 

From  the  United  States. — 1243  barrels  of  flour;  413  barrels  and  291  kegs  of  bread  ;  85  tierces 
and  85  barrels  of  rice ,-  1530  bushels,  197  bags,  and  515  barrels  of  corn  and  meal ;  66  barrels  of 
peas  and  beans ;  360,945  staves  and  heading.;  105,000  shingles ;  and  46,580  feet  of  lumber. 

From  the  Spanish  Main,  $c. — 2642  barrels  of  flour ;  6  barrels,  6  bags,  and  20  kegs  of  bread  ; 
41  barrels  and  370  bags  of  rice ;  200  bushels  and  3  barrels  of  corn  and  meal ;  62,818  staves  and 
heading;  27,000  shingles ;  129,811  feet  of  lumber ;  528  horses;  451  mules;  and  2308  cattle. 

Total  to  the  Outsorts.— 5268  barrels  of  flour;  541  barrels,  116  bags,  and  310  kegs  of  bread; 
129  tierces,  126  barrels,  and  370  bags  of  rice  ;*1780  bushels^  197  bags,  and  518  barrels  of  corn  and 
meal ;  66  barrels  of  peas  and.  beans  ;  1080  hogsheads,  340  casks,  and  885  boxes  of  dry  fish  ;  44 
tierces,  2969  barrels,  and  25  kegs  of  pickled  fish  ;  20,31 1  barrels  of  herrings ;  1940  barrels  of  pil¬ 
chards;  531,865  staves  and  heading;  268,775  shingles;  745,091  feet  of  lumber;  528  horses;  451 
mules  ;  and  2308  cattle.  „ 
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Grand  Total  Imported. — 72,400  barrels  of  flour;  2802  barrels,  12,083  bags,  and  2258  kegs  of 
bread  ;  1201  tierces,  2603  barrels,  and  4320  bags  of  rice  ; '40,400  bushels,  1576  bags,  and  7420 
barrels  of  corn  and  meal ;  1354  barrels  and  78  bags  of  peas  and  beans ;  2080  hogsheads,  4323 
casks,  and  4610  boxes  of  dry  fish  ;  271  tierces,  21,124  barrels,  and  560  kegs  of  pickled  fish  ;  31,237 
barrels  of  herrings  ;  4311  barrels  of  pilchards ;  1,565,752  staves  and  heading;  1,300,055  shingles; 
2,360,1 10  feet  of  lumber ;  1506  horses ;  3604  mules  ;  035  asses  ;  and  4402  cattle. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain. — 23,007  hogsheads,  1545  tierces,  and-473  barrels  of  sugar  ;  5554  pun¬ 
cheons  and  250  hogsheads  of. rum  ;  670  casks  and  587  bags  of  ginger ;  201  casks  and  1106  bags  of 
pimento ;  and  12,504,081  lbs.  of  coffee.  -  . 

To  Ireland.— 1152  hogsheads,  397  tierces,  and  270  barrels  of  sugar;  486  puncheons  and  108 
hogsheads  of  rum;  169  casks  of  ginger;  26  casks  and  164  bags  of  pimento;  and  553,479  lbs. 
of  coffee. 

To  the  lit  Wish  Plantations  in  America. — 131  hogsheads,  123  tierces,  and  620  barrels  of  sugar ; 
4001  puncheons,  386  hogsheads,  and  67  casks  of  rum  ;  1  cask  of  molasses  ;  2  casks  and  24  bags  of 
ginger ;  30  casks  and  156  bags  of  pimento;  and  103,894  lbs.  of  coffee. 

To  the  United  States  of  America. — 217  hogsheads,  43  tierces,  and  285  barrels  of  sugar ;  1340 
puncheons  and  5  hogsheads  of  rum  ;  33  casks  of  molasses  ;  63  casks  and  107  bags  of  ginger ;  1 1 
casks  and  317  bags  of  pimento  ;  and  197,359  lbs.  of  coffee. 

To  the  Spanish  Main  and  Islands  within  the  Tropics.— 3  tierces  and  15  barrels  of  sugar;  539 
puncheons,  56  hogsheads,  502  casks,  and  1398  barrels  of  rum  ;  and  1025  lbs.  of  coffee. 

Total  font  Kingston.— 25,497  hogsheads,  21 1 1  tierces,  and  1672  barrels  of  sugar  ;  1 1,920  pun¬ 
cheons,  814  hogsheads,  569  casks,  and  1393  barrels  of  rum ;  39  casks  of  molasses  ;  913  casks  and 
718  bags  of  ginger ;  268  casks  and  1833  bags  of  pimento  ;  and  1 8,360,738  lbs.  of  coffee. 

To  Great  Britain. — 93,014  hogsheads,  9933  tierces,  and  1065  barrels  of  sugar ;  35,916  puncheons 
arid  575  hogsheads  of  rum  ;  134  casks  of  molasses ;  572  casks  and  894  bags  of  ginger ;  524  casks 
and  22,310  bags  of  pimento  ;  and  13,888,544  lbs.  of  coffee. 

To  the  British  Plantations  in  America.— 194  hogsheads,  37  tierces,  and  11  barrels  of  sugar;  2317 
puncheons,  73  hogslieads,  and  5  barrels  of  rum  ;  1 1  casks  of  molasses ;  59  bags  of  pimento  ;  and 
55,831  lbs.  of  coffee. 

2b  the  United  Stales  of  America.— 62  hogsheads,  83  tierces,  and  69  barrels  of  sugar  ;  2736  pun¬ 
cheons  and  3  hogsheads  of  rum  ;  58  casks  of  molasses  ;  8  casks  and  55  bags  of  ginger;  52  casks 
and  3184  bags  of  pimento ;  and  57,629  lbs.  of  coffee. 

To  the  Spanish  Main  and  Islands  within  the  Tropics. — 107  puncheons  and  5  casks  of  rum. 

Total  from  the  Outsorts.— 93,270  hogsheads,  10,1 13  tierces,  and  1 145  barrels  of  sugar ;  41,076 
puncheons,  651  hogsheads,  3  casks,  and  5  barrels  of  rum  ;  .203  casks  of  molasses  ;  580  casks  and 
949  bags  of  ginger;  576  casks  and  25,553  bags  of  pimento  ;  14,002,004  lbs.  of  coffee. 

Grand  Total  Exported.—  1 13,767  hogsheads,  12,224  tierces,  and  2817  barrels  of  sugpr ;.  52,996 
puncheons,  1465  hogsheads,  574  casks,  and  1398  barrels  of  rum;  242  casks  of  molasses;  1493 
casks  and  1667  bags  of  ginger;  844  casks  and  27,386  bags  of  pimento;  and  27,362,742  lbs. 
of  coffee. 

Tonnage  of  Vessels  to  Kingston.— 48,665  tons  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  17,911  ditto, 
from  America;  17,325  ditto,  from  the  Spanish  Main  and  neighbouring  islands;  2371  ditto, 
droggers  ;  and  15,768  ditto,  of  vessels  under  the  Free-Port  Act. 

To  Out-ports.— 72,927  tons,  from  Great  Brifain  and  Ireland  ;  4938  ditto,  from. America  ;  1810 
ditto,  from  the  Spanish  Main  and  neighbouring  islands ;  1212  ditto,  droggers  ;  and  4707  ditto,  of 
vessels  under  the  Free-Port  Act. 

Total. — 121,592  tons,  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  22,849  ditto,  from  America;  19,139 
ditto,  from  the  Spanish  Main  and  neighbouring  islands ;  3588  ditto,  droggers ;  and  20,475  ditto, 
of  vessels  under  the  Free-Port  Act. 


A  General  Return  of  the  Tonnage  of  all  Vessels  trading  to  and  round  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  between  the  29th  day  of  September,  1815,  and  the  29th  of  September,  1816. 


Within  the  Tropics. 


Vessels  tra' 
under 
Free-Port . 


3reat  Britaic 
Ireland. 
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A  General  .Return  of  Imports  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  between  the  29th  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1815,  and  the  29th  day  of  September,  1816. 


IMPORT  S. 

Flnur. 

|  Bread,  |  Rico. 

From  Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

British  plantations  . 

United  States  within  the  Tropics . 

Spanish  Main  and  islands  within  the  Iropics.... 

Total  to  Kingston  . 

From  Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

British  plantations  . . 

United  States  within  the  Tropics . 

Spanish  Main*  &c . 

Total  to  the  out- ports . 

.  Grand  Total  imported . . . 

4,106 

39,553 

7,5G9 

.  barrels 

136 

kegs. 

430 

4483 

91C 

tierces.  1 

29 

1968  | 

1067 

bags. 

54,673 

3697 

7435 

[  5834  |  2012  ! 

1383 

2849 

50 

C'?cb 

16 

60 

1314 

50 

357 

0,274 

1178 

M 

[  1304  |  930 

357 

60,947 

4875 

7185  ' 

|  7198  1  2942 

1740 

2849 

IMPORTS. 

|  Corn  and  Meal.  | 

Peas.  | 

Dry  Fish. 

From  Great  Britain  and  Ire'and . 

British  plantations . . . 

N  •  United  States  within  the  Tropica . 

Spanish  Main  and  islands  within  the  I  ropics. . . . 

Total  to  Kingston  . 

From  Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

British  plantations . 

United  States  within  the  I  ropics . 

Spanish  Main,  . . 

Total  to  the  out-ports . 

Grand  Total  imported  . . 

bshls. 

baga.  | 

173 

12^88 

245 

barln 

hbds. 

5092 

r 

778 

44,312 

1078 

13,501 

312 

|  432  |  1335 

5092 

275 

300 

5,460 

j  UG  j  ^ 

2017 

00 

7,878 

500 

2,542 

|  185  |  308  l  037 

2017 

|  004 

r 

.I.V>,1ftn!  1578  !  16,043 

|  497  1  800  1972 

7109 

1  3358  1  -778 

IMPORT  S. 

Pickled  Fish.  . 

Her. 

rings. 

Stave. 

in?. 

Shingles 

Lumber- 

Live  Stock. 

From  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.. 

British  plantations . 

United  States  within  the) 

Spanish  Main  and  islandsi 
within  the  Tropic?  ;l . , 

Total  to  Kingston  .... 

From  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.*.. 

British  plantations  . . 

United  States  within  the 

Spanish  Mam,  &c . 

Total  to  the  out-ports . 

Grand ToTALimporlod  . 

409 

773 

15,070 

578,835 

.  698,695 

322,517 

feet. 

1,007,783 

4,978,260 

i 

mu.es 

35;:. 

499 

14,051 

773 

-.5,070 

1,117,203 

0,601,415 

6,520,154 

1470 

4,-53 

438 

3028 

••5 

4,516 

2*18 

317,108 

4,895,856 

3.306,905 

134,000 

444,100 

2 

55? 

1458  ' 

~m7 

|  4,510 

218 

25,134  5,238,080 

3,510,415 

2,672,621 

505 

1458  | 

03 

2047 

1 19,170 

991 

40,204  11,375,943' 

10,071.830 

9,102,775 

2035 

0211 

501 

5075 

A  General  Return  of  Exports  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  between  the  29th  day  of  Sep- 


Sugar. 

Rum. 

Ginger. 

Time,  no. 

Coffee. 

17,78( 

50C 

tier. 

1409 

brls 

U825 

bi^easks. 

brls. 

casks. 

baps 

li9 

92 

Cn|‘ 

b°833 

*232 

1,644,814 

in!  •' 

33  270 

903 

19 

19,185 

1593 

1295 

7,369 

340.  281 

903 

22 

1872 

345 

519  |  4,109 

9,849,473 

74| 

71i 

128 

2,908 

"l  :: 

Lilj 

'll 

« 

“ 

WOO 

7739 

■oiT 

~ 482" 

ITts 

332  23,938 

93,881 

93321 

l2230| 

35,780| 

709  ‘281  1  903 

llavT 

1 1 isl  851 

28.0 17 1 1  17,282,393 

EXPORTS. 


To  Great  Britain . 

Ireland . . 

British  plantations  .. 

United  States . . 

Spanish  Mam  and  islandsl 
within  the  'tropics . 

Total  from  Kingston . 

•  To  Great  Britain' . 

British  plantations . 

United  States . 

within  the  Tropica . 

Total  from  the  nut-ports.. 
finA.sn  Total  exported  . . . 
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JAMAICA. 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  JAMAICA. 


Comparative  Statements  of  the  Navigation  and  Trade  of  Jamaica  at  the  following 
Periods. 


YEARS. 

Imports. 

Exports,  j 

YEARS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

YEARS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1833 . 

1837 . 1 

£ 

1,393,317 

1,319,452 

1,589,720 

2,025,068 

1*891*224 

£ 

2,814,308 

2.489.797 

3.148.797  | 
1  3,101,783  . 

3,321,510 

2,840,362 

3,305,005 

1839 . 

1841 . 

£ 

2,249,125 

1, *339*904 
1,881,200 
1,698,8  0 
1,478,005 

£ 

2,487,915 

2,212,094 

1,912,815 

2,232.580 

1,849,224 

1,009,620 

1846 . 

1849 . 

£ 

023,966 

1,221,002 

£ 

l)5fl8)713 

1,726,308 

Amount  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards  to  and  from 
Jamaica,  during  the  following  Years. 


AGGREGATE  OP  IMPORTS  INTO  JAMAICA. 


COUNTRIES  PROM  WHICH 
IMPORTED. 

1835 

183G 

1837 

,833 

1839  |  1840 

1841 

1843 

United  Kingdom . 

Holland!... . . 

Hclgi.im . 

Africa.  Weat  Coaat . 

British  North  America . 

United  States . 

Mexico . 

Columbia . 

Foreign  West  indies . 

British  West  indies . 

Other  place . 

From  all  Parts . 

£ 

(,050,240 

19)384 

15o)824 

iftS 

35,005 

1,862 

0,051 

£ 

1,700,129 

*3*623 

16,503 

lto)o76 

24,242 

11,935 

07,064 

5,535 

£ 

1,449,656 

5,624 

10,211 

7,008 

101,878 

148,300 

377 

57,429 

6.871 

73,233 

5,190 

10,470 

1  43^f98 

l‘C.080 

153,801 

144,048 

60,404 

40,733 

4,678 

1  700  147 
038 

22,832 

’*  23 

209,394 

101,214 

49)033 

0,702 

66,024 

£ 

1,513,031 

" 

21,994 

*5,859 

190,058 

302,714 

4o)995 
8, -259 

£ 

724,354 

12,117' 

24)6G0 

£ 

1,25G,045 

11,200 

276,827 

263,424 

23)948 

2,026,068 

2,114,141 

1,961,713 

1,881,244 

2,249,125 

2,192,170 

1,339,904 

1,881,200 

COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH 
IMPORTED. 

|  1843 

£  1 
1  1,161,715 
3,240 

13,888 

16 

173,692 

269,284 

2,807 

348? 

840,085 
6,625  | 
2,801 

7,538 
0,952  1 
40G)498 
4o)g43 
30,447 

GG9  j 

1845 

,940 

1847 

,848 

,349 

,850 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

Holland . 

Belgium . 

France . 

Madeira . 

Italy . 

Africa,  Weat  Const . 

British  North  America . 

United  States. . 

Mexico . 

Columbia . 

Foreign  Weat  ludiea . 

Other  places . 

From  AM.  Parts . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

§ 

s 

1,478,005 

| 
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HONDURAS. 


utwards. 


YEARS.  I 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  BRITISH  G DIANA. 

Commerce. 


iDcmerari 

iqiiilic 


200,420 
200,947 
198,884 
I  220,213 
981)883 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  AT  HONDURAS. 

Commerce. 
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BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


Shipping. 


LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 


Commerce. 


PLACES. 

1823' 

.828 

.850 

1830  ] 

1831 

1832  1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

£ 

£ 

■C 

1  £ 

Antigua . . . 

St.  Kitts . 

1 00,4  GO 

m!s20 

02,317 

94,782 

73,710  09,945 

64,753 

215,700 

126,375 

201,389 

172,203 

148,421 

220,953 

1 16,572 

Duminica . 

06,300 

BlifiOG 

■  80,343 

40,615 

2LG31 

71,027.  53,500 
20,119  tI8,507 

27)800 

72,040 

48,554 

4L8G9I 

Virgin  I.lcs . | 

|  Apparently  Lie 

dnded  it 

the  ret 

:urn.  | 

•  ..  C.219 

4,138 

9,760 

17,349 

14,548 

Montserrat . 

17,350, 

IB, 804 

17,78 1  j 

! 

..  22,802 

25,021 

20,129 

19,300 

23,251 

Extorts. 

StIVitt. . 

^30,293 

348, 7G0 
149,500 

240,038 

198,723 

294,045 

188,090  200,404 

385, 38G 
150,013 

253,155 

90,424 

402,444 

193,738 

Dominica . 

118.5G1 

145,002  118,7G1| 
1  58,904 

125,854  139,808 

112,590 

21,505 

43)911 

Virgin  Isles . | 

Appart 

ntlv  ini 

dtlded  ii 

itlw  rci 

31,226 

38,009 

23,338 

23,510 

20,019 

13,528 

1  34,607  I  ..  i 

37,507 

22,208 

j  13,800 

37,219 

PLACES.  j 

1839 

!  18-10. 

,841 

1 

I  1843, 

|  .,844  I  .845 

I  1846' 

|,847 

1849 

1850 

Antigua . i 

Dominica . i 

Virgiu  Isles . . 

Montserrat . 

Exports.  i 

Antigua . 

Dominica . 

Virgin  Isles  . 

Montserrat . . 

£ 

2-17.572 

!  £ 
213,054 

70*753 

2g)5*I 

245)oG5 

•ntd  .7iM3sl5i.voi 

163)l8s|  1 23^820 j  13*4,001 

12)301 1  9)683.  12)460 
23,5;8j  20,530.  23,572 

314,396  290,731  403,474 
150,220  170,310  133.38G 

S^RGsi  MW]  SJ)2M 

22,000  15,000  14,845 

3G.522  27,502  20,967 

‘  £  £  \  £ 
254,094  207,237  213,903 

07)050  03,Vl7|  77)835 

[lno)l73  188)o?2'  137|502 

04)578  55,931  49)501 
|  13,751  14,805;  8,005 

1  * 

l 

s 

1 
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Shipping — ( continued ). 
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1. — Statement  of  Duties  levied  on  all  Articles  Imported  into  the  Island  of  Antigua  under 
the  Colonial  Act  passed  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1848. 


ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY.  Amountof  Duty.  ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 


Ale,  heor,  cider,  porry,  and  porter, 

- ditto,  per  doeen  quart  bottler  .... 

Bee!  and  pork,  salted  and  cured,  per  b 

rel  of  200  lbs.  net . 

Bread  and  biscuit,  per  cwt . 

Butter,  per  cwt . 

Candles,  other  than  tallow,  per  lb . 


Cigars,  per  1000 . 

Flour,  wheat,  per  barrel  of  10G  lbs. 
Fruits,  dried  and  preserved,  per  II 


Haras,  bacon,  driea 
pickled  or  dried,  p 


Lard^per  cwt . 

leather,  per  lb 


Rice,  per  cwt. . . 


_ r _ gallon . 

Sugar  refined  in  bond  in  tbo  United 

dom,  not  being  of  the  growth  of _ 

the  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
or  of  the  Mauritius,  or  of  any  of  the 
British  possessions  within  the  limits  I 
the  EastlndiaCompany’a  charter,  per  L . 

Staves,  per  1000 . 

Tea,  vis.r~* 

Souchong,  and  all  other  black  teas,  per  lb. 


|Tca— continued. 
ipowder,  hyst 
as,  per  lb.  .. 


til  other  grot 
red,  per  lb.. 


s.  whether  bottled  01 


White  pine . 

Shingles,  cypress,  per  10 
Wood  booptqpor  1000.. 1. 


Porcelain  and  China  wai 
Pyrotechnics . 

':s  composed  of  li 


hereinbefore  enumerated,  except  at 
subjoined  table  of  exemptions . 


ad  ’valorei 
ad  valorei 


Dutyfree.  — . 

copper  |  drugs  and  m 
served;  hay;  Ice,  impicumnLs  uusuuuu 

barley,  rye,  oa’t,  Indian  and  buskwh°eat  meal ;  mules, personal  liaggngo,  poultry,  plants  and 
provisions  and  stores^of  every  description  imported  or  supplied  for  tho  use  of  her  Majesty 


y,  iron  hoops,  linseed  meal,  or  cake;  rr 


2. — Schedule  of  the  Duties  imposed  by  the  Colonial  Tariff  Act  on  all  Goods  Imported 
into  and  Exported  from  Montserrat,  under  un  Act  passed  on  the  1st  of  June,  1848. 
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MONTSERRAT — DOMINICA . 


3.-— Schedule  of  the  Duties  imposed  by  Imperial  Act  of  Parliament,  or  Act  8  &  9  Viet., 
c.  93,*  on  all  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise  Imported  into  Montserrat,  not  being  the 
Growth,  Production,  or  Manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  the  British 
Possessions  in  America,  or  of  the  Mauritius,  or  of  any  of  the  British  Possessions  within 
the  Limits  of  the  East  India  Company’s  .  Charter,  or  of  the  Produce  of  any  of  the 
British  Fisheries. 


ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 

Amount  of  Duly. 

I  ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTV. 

{Amount  of  Duty. 

wi  m  it 

£  H.  rf. 

L  .  _ _ . 

j  X,  rf. 

Fioh  of  foreign  taking  or  curing,  dried  or 

salted,  per  barrel . 

Fish,  pickled,  the  barrel. . . . . 

Meat  salted  nr  cured,  the  cwt . 

Cheese,  per  cwt . » 

Coffee,  per  cwt . . 

l\l 

Silk,  manufacture . 

Spermaceti . 1 . 

Vvine,  whether  bottled  or  not;  cotton  ma¬ 
nufactures;  linen;  tobacco  manufac¬ 
tured;  woollen;  soap;  leather;  can¬ 
dles  other  than  sperm;  paper;  corks; 
hardware;  cordage,  uud  clocks  and 

1  IS  per  cent, 
j  ad  valorem. 

1  7  per  cent, 

f  ad  valorem. 

J 

MolussiA,  per  cwt . . 

Sugar,  unrefined,  per  cwt . 

Refined  sugar,  the  produce  of  and  refined 

iu  foreign  countries . . 

Tea,  unless  imported  direct  ftom  China. 

S  5  0 

Oil,  blubber,  fins,  and  skins,  the  produce 

1  of  fish  and  creatures  living  in  the  sea, 

1  15  per  cent. 

(  ad  valorem. 

}  ad  Valorem. 

[Articles  not  enumerated,  except  such  as. 
ore  comprised  nr  referred  to  in  the  sub-J 

|  4J  percent, 
i  ad  valorem. 

.  Kingdom! of  tbc  uii‘u.b 

0  0  1 

And  if  any  of  the  goods  hereinbefore  charged  with  duty, 
except  sugar,  shall  bo  imported  through  the  United 
Kingdom  (having  been  warehoused  therein,  und  being 

Sprits:- 

0  o  e 

Other  spin  s  and  cordials,  per  gallon... 

0  1  0 

then  paid,  having  been  drawn  back),  such  goods  shall 
only  bo  charged  with  three-fourths  of  the  duties  herein¬ 
before  imposed. 

Duty  free.— Co  *n,  bullion,  and  diamond*.—  Horae?,  mules,  asses,  neat  cattle,  and  all  other  live  stock.-  Hay  and  at  raw, 
tallow  and  ri  \v  hides,  salt,  rice,  com  and  grain  ungrouud,  biscuit  or  bread,  meal  nr  flour,  except  wheat  flour.— Fresh 
meat,  fresh  \  fruit  and  vegetables  fresh.— Carriages  of  travrlh  rs,  wood  and  timber,  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  and 
tow.—  Drugs,  R_.ni*,  and  resius.— 1 Tortoiseshell,  manures  of  till  kinds,  specimens  illustrative  of  natipnl  history,  her¬ 
rings  taken  and  cured  by  the  iuhnbitauts  of  the  Me  of  Man  and  imported  from  thence.— Tea  imported  direct  from 
Chinn,  or  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  any  British  possession.— Provisions  and  stores  of  every  doscriptim 
imported  or  supplied  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty’s  land  and  sea  forces.— AU  goods  imported  from  rite  United  King¬ 
dom  after  having  there  paid  the  duties  or  consumption,  and  imported  from  thence  without  drawback. — And  also 
such  of  the  following  articles,  viz ,  Raltcd  or  cured  meat,  flour,  butter,  cheese,  molasses,  corkwood,  cordage,  oakum, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  leather  and  leather  ware,  fishermen’s  clothing  und  hosiery,  fishing-craft  utuntdls,  instru¬ 
ments,  and  bslt,  as  shall  ho  imported  for  the  U'eof  the  British  fisheries  in  America  into  any  place  at  or  from 
whence  any  such  fishery  is  carried  on. 

*  No  alteration  whatever  has  been  made  in  this  Act  since  the  1st  of  Jaotiary,  1846,  • 


4_ _ A  Table  of  Duties  payable  under  an  Act  of  Dominica  on  the  Importation  of  Goods,  . 

Wares,  and  Merchandise. 


ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 

Aruountof  Duty 

ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Ale,  beer,  porter,  perry,  and  cider,  per 

X  ,.  <f. 

Fruit 

'  £  s.d. 

Animals,  i.ving,  ««.i  cini«  p„r 

Preserved  in  syrup  or  brandy,  per  gal- 

0  1  0- 

bond . 

Reef.  Vide  Meals. 

Bran,  per  busliet . . . 

Bread  and  biscuit  (navy),  per  cwt . 

Dill»,  mher  kind. . . . 

Bricks,  building  or  common,  per  1000 . 

Butter,  per  cwt . 

Candle. : — 

Tallow,  per  cwt . .  - . | 

All  olbur  kinds,  per  lb . | 

“““if greinVf  all  kinds,  ungrt  und,  per 

2  2  ik 

Goods,  produce  of  places  within  the  limits 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  charter; 

Silk  bandanahs  and  corabB,  per  piece 

7  handkerchiefs . 

Cotton  •  Madrassrs  and  ventapolloins, 

per  piece  8  handkerchiefs . 

Glass,  per  cwt . I 

Hams  and  Tongues.  Vtde  Moats.  i 

Lard,  per  cwt . .  . 

Lumber:—  ... 

Fitch  pine,  per  !000  foot  superficial.. .. 
\Vhife  pine  and  all  other  kinds,  per 

0»  0 

Cbrirs  ^  Vi</«  Manufactured  1  obneco. 

^'llried,  salted. or  smoked,  per  cwt . 

Pickled,  per  barrel . 

AU  other  kinds,  and  meal,  per  borrol... 

1  -  0  3  0 

Lime,  building,  per  liu.-iel . 

Meats  or  tongue*,  dried,  salted,  or  cured, 

!  Nuts,  cocoa,  per  . . 

1  Of  olives,  per  gallon . 

Of  all  other  kinds,  per  gallon . 

( 

continued.) 
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Table  of  Duties  levied  at  Dominica — ( 'continued ). 


ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

articles  subject  to  duty. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Oats.  Vide  Corn. 

Pt-pner,  per  cwt . 

Pearl  bo-ley.  per  cwt...... . 

Pitch,  per  barrel . 

Pea*,  beaus.  Vide  Com  ungroitml. 

liter,  per  cwt . . . 

Kosiii,  per  barrel . 

Salt,  per  barrel . 

£  t.  d. 

Tar,  per  barrel . 

Ten,  per  lb . 

Tilt**,  of  earthenware  aud  slates,  per  1000 

- marble,  per  1000 . . . 

Tobacco 

Unmanufactured,  per  lb . 

Manufactured,  per  lb . 

Vermicelli  uud  maccaroni,  per  lb . 

0  0  s- 

Sausage*.  Vide  Meat*. 

Soap,  per  cwt . 

Sug?n  refined,  nod  sugar-candy.  per  cwt.. 
Shingle*:  viz.— 

OvcrIG  incue*.  per  lOno . 

Under  lOinche*,  per  1000... . 

Spirits,  viz.— 

Brandy,  per  gal-ea . 

Gin,  per  gallon . 

B  um.  per  gal  on . . . 

0  3  b 

Vinegar,  per  gallon . 

Wiue*{  viz. — 

Madeira,  Sercial.  imln.  Port,  and 

Sherry,  per  gallon . jr. . 

Teneriffu  wine,  per  gallon . 

Other  wine*,  not  enumerated,  in  bottle, 

per  gallon.. . 

Other  wine*,  in  wood,  per  gallon . 

Chamoagne,  per  gallon . 

Goods  not  enumerated  (except  those  that 
are  comprised  or  referred  to  in  the  sub¬ 

\l  l 

Sweetened.  pjr  gallon.... . 

o  3  0 

joined  table  of  exemptions),  for  100/.  of 

1  tho  value  thereof.. . 

7  10  0 

Duty  Free.—  Provision*  and  stores  of  every  description  imported  or  supplied  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty's  land  and  "ea 
force*.— .ifiue*.  asses,  neat  catt;e,  and  nil  other  1/  >  o  stocks.— Coin,  bullion,  and  diamond*. — Specimens  illustrative  of 
natural  history.— I*  re*h  meat,  fresh  fi-h,  fruit  hud  vegetable*  fresh,  ice,  manures  of  nil  kind,  fim-hrick*,  coni*,  wood 
hoop,  truss  hoops.— White  and  red  oak  stave*  and  heading. — All  other  kinds  of  staves  and  heading. — Machinery  for 
agricultural  purpose*.— Printed  hooks,  plough*,  hariows,  top-cutr-m,  ougnr-bnilers,  stills,  worms,  furnaces,  cirts, 
■wains. — Trucks  and  carriogcs  for  agricultural  purposes.— Brass  tad  iron-work  for  agricultural  purposes.— Iron, 
pewter,  and  lend  pi)  es  for  agricultural  purpose*.— lion  for  railings,  &c.*^Tramways.— Implements  and  utensils  used 
in  the  manufacture  r  f  uugar,  rum,  moluKses,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 


5. —  Schedule  of  Colonial  Import  Duties  collected  fit  St.  Christopher,  under  the  Act 
passed  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1848. 


ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 


Amount  ofDuty. 


Flour  wheat,  per  barrel  of  . , 

Meal  nr  other  flour,  not  wheat,  per  barrel 

of  lOGlbs .  1 

Bread  nr  biscuit,  per  barrel . 

Beans  and  per  butdicl . 

Oat*  and  cum,  per  bushed  . 

Bice,  per  1001b* . 

Beef  and  pork,  salted  or  cured,  ...  ...  ,, 
bacon,  dried  beef  and  tongues,  whether 

pickled  nr  d  led.  per  lOOlbs . 

Butter,  per  lOOlbs . . . 

Cheese,  per  1001b* . 

Lard,  per  lOOihs . 

Fi»b,  dried,  sailed,  or  smoked,  per  lOOlbs. 

Fish  pickled,  per  barrel . 

Tea.  per  lb . . 

Coffee,  per  lOOlbs . 

Kt  fmed  augur,  per  JOOlbs . 

Horses,  mare*,  uuu  geldiugs.  each.. 


Turtle,  hve,  per  100;hs.  . 
Oil  cake,  per  lOfllb* . 

Snuff^pt-Moo'ba.  * . 

Cigar* . 

. . 


'  ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY.  Amount  of  Duty. 


Malt  liquor,  in  bottle.  per  dozen . 

I  Less  10  percent  fur  breakage. 

Ri:7d,  per  gallon  . 

Spirit*,  bmudy.  and  all  other  spirits,  j 

Cider,  per  gallon . 

Cordial*,  per  gallon . 

Soap,  per  lOOlbs . 

Caudle*,  tallow,  per  lOalU . 


| White  and  vellow  pine  lumber,  per  juuoj 

I  Pitch  pine  lumber,  per  1000 . 

Cypress  and  Wallah «  shingle*,  per  li 
Cedar  and  (itherhhingle*.  per  1000  .. 

Square  cedar,  per  1000 . 

Cedar  po.ts,  per  1000 . 


[Shook*,  per  bundle . 

Wood  hoop*,  per  1200  .. 
House  frames . . 


Free.— Provisions  or  stores  imported  into  this  inland  for  the  ui 


mends,  fruit,  fresh  vegetable*,  ice,  fresh  fiili,  fresh  meat,  poultry,  or  manures. 


comprised  or  referred  to  in  tho 
of  her  Majesty's  land  or  marino  forces,  bullion,  dia- 
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ST.  CIIIUSTOHIEK — NEVIS. 


6. — Table  of  Duties  collected  at  St.  Christopher  under  the  Act  8  &  9  Viet.,  c.  93. 


ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY.  Amount  of  Duty.1  ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY.  |Amountof  Duly. 


Meat,  salted.  Ill-  ('ll 

ColTro,  per  cwl _ 

Sugar  unrefined,  il 


produce  of  and  refined 


dum.  or  Irmii  any  of  (lie  British  po-SM* 

Ruin,  per  g.dlon.. . 

^  Other  m>mts  and  cordial*.  per  gallon*. 

Wine.  whether  bottled  or  not . 

Cotton  m;»nuf,ictiirea . 


'Linen  manufacture*  . 

{Woollen  manufactures . 

|  Leather  manufactures . 

Paper  manufactures . 

Hardware . 

jCI-cik*  and  wntchcs  . 

Manufactured  tobacco . 

I Soap . 

Candles,  oilier  thnn  spermaceti.... 

;Cork«,  cnidagc,  and  oakum . . . 

t  Oil,  blubber,  tins,  nod  skins,  the  prodnce| 
i.  |  of  h^h  and  creatures  living  in  the  sen,  -f' 

foreign  fishing . 

Articles  not  enumerated,  except  such 
are  comprised  or  referred  to  in  tht*  su 

!  joined  tabic  of  exemptions . 

v  And  if  any  of  the  goods  hereinbefore 
charged  with  duty,  exc,  pt  sugar,  shall1 
bo  imported  through  thu  United  King, 
dom,  having  been  warehoused  therein, 
umi  being  exported  from  tlio  warehouse, 

*  or  the  duties  thereon,  if  there  paid, 
having  been  drawn  bark . 


Such  g«  oils 
shall  only  bo 

J  of  the  duties 


Proh 


non,  and  diamond*.'— Morses,  mule*,  asses,  no 

iwh  ft«h.  fruit  and  vegetables  fre.-h;  curriare* 
ding*.  gum*,  and  rc»iinj  tortoi-msholl ;  maun 
igs  taken  and  euro  t  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  I* 
ilia,  or  from  thu  United  Kingdom,  or  from  anv 
juried  or  supplied  for  the  use  of  her.  Majesty* 
in.  n'tor  having  there  paid  the  dulios  of  conxiini 
tu.  sugar  fuel  being  icfiued  In  Imnd  in  the  Un 
i  any  HritUh  p'iH*e*«inn*  within  thu  limits  of  ill 
ih  provide. I),  or  being  of  foreign  produce  ur  n 

or  into  the  Mauritius,  except  to  l>o%.wurehouKi 


b>  n 


;  specimens  iltustrnti.e  of  niitunil 
upirted  from  thence.— Ten  imptuted 
m.— Provision*  arid  store*  of  every 
ircc*.  All  goods  imported  from  tho 

n).  titolns-'OS,  rum,  being  the  produce  n 


India  Company’s  ehartet'(e*cept  and  subject 
re. — [Prohibited  to  bo  imported  into  anv  of  tho 
est  Iudie*  (tho  Bahama  and  ilonmida  Islands 
i»u. wm ciiuunun  inr  export. itiou  only,  and  may  also  be  prohibited  to 

,  . . . - . d*  ny  her  Majo-ty  s  urdur  in  uouncil.] 

Rase  or  counterfeit  coin,  gunpowder,  ammunition,  arms,  or  utensils  of  war,  prohibited  to  be  imported,  except  from  tlio 
United  Kingdom,  or  from  some  other  British  possession. 

7.— Table  of  the  Duties  levied  on  Articles  imported  into  Nevis,  under  the  Act  passed  on 
the  18th  of  October,  1S47,  and  Older  in  Council,  dated  25th  of  August,*  1848. 


HULKS  SUBJECT  TO  11 


Amount  nf  Duty.  ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY.  Ammintof  Duty. 


Brandy,  rum.  Geneva,  and  other  sp 
per  gallon . 

Sperm,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
lailow.  ft  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Cuttle  (hurtled)  ami  asses,  each . 


Pickled.  per  band . 

Salted  or  dnud.  per  quintal. .  * 
Flour,  per  bairel... 


Lard,  per  cwt . 


Kahili 


goats,  and  pigs,  each . 

ISlungles 

1  Cl  pies*  ami  Walhiba.  per  1000  . 

Kim*,  cedar,  and  Boston,  per  10U0 . 

taves.  nml  heading,  and  shook*,  per  10(1 
un.  pur  pound . 

Manufactured,  ft  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Unmanufactured.  per  cwt . 

./me.  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Wood  hoops,  per  1000 . 


except  as  excepted  o 


of  this  island.-'Seeds  ami 


Free.— Coin,  hit  .  ......  ., 

vegetables.— Bruited  hooks  and  pamphlets s  specimens  il . _  . . 

chundise  imported  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty's  lund  or  sea  forces,  or  for  tlio  public  ui 
trees  import*  d  for  planting. 

A  true  cxtiuct  from  an  Act  of  thu  islnnd,  No.  433,  intituled,  “  An  Act  to  repeal  the  duties  of  Customs  contained  in  an 
Act  ol  t lie  Imperial  Parliament,  intituled,  1  An  Act  to  regulutu  the  Trade  of  the  British  Possessions  Abroad  (so  far  as 
the  same  relates  to  this  Island) also,  to  repeal  mi  Act  of  this  island,  intituled,  'An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act,  intituled, 
•  An  Art  to  levy  a  Duty  on  all  Imports,  mid  to  muko  other  Provisions  in  lieu  thereof,  and  to  Consolidate  and  Amend 
the  Rates  or  Duties  in  the  said  Acts  respectively  contained.' " 


MUTISM  TRADE  WITH  THE  WEST  INDIES 


8. — Table  of  Import  Duties,  levied  in  Barbadoos,  under  Act  No.  963,  of  5th  December, 
1849  (Annual).  To  expire  5  January,  1851. 


ARTICLES  SUBJECT  T 


nt  more  than  200|bs... 

Deer.  viz.,  mult  liquor*  of  all  sort*.  f< 
every  cask  not  exceeding  04 gallons.. . 

- for  every  dozen  bottle* . , 

Dread,  fur  every  barrel  of  white  bread  < 


ARTICLES  SUDJECT  TO  DOTY. 


Coals,  the  ion  . . . 
Cocoa,  the  cwt... 


Canvas.  per  holtnf  4.1  yard? . 

Fish,  for  every  barrel  of  pickled 

eept  salmon,  the  cu  t .  . 

——dried,  or  salted,  except  salmon,  the) 

-  for  every  box  of  .smoked  herring*.. 

- for  every  cwt.  of  dried  or  smoke 

salmon . . . . 

- - for  every  barrel  of  wet  united  salmon 

weighing  tint  inor.  ‘ban  2001  hs.. . .  ' 

Floor,  tor  ovory  barrel  of  whtrnt 
weighing  nut  more  than  lOGibs,... 

And  after  these  rates  for  any  greater  nr  less  quantity  of  such  good*  respectively  :  ; 
chaudinc,  plantation  supplies,  clothing,  mid  effects  of  every  description  not  here 

rate  of  3/.  for  every  100/.  of  the  value  thereof,  except  the  following  nrtieles,  ivh  .  . 

under  ‘bis  Act;  viz.,  spirit',  wine,  tobacco,  cigars,  bullion  nr  coin,  diamonds,  fruit,  vegetables,  ii 
M'Ond,  cv  charcoal  ;  fresh  fish,  fresh  meats,  live  or  dead  S'ork,  liorscs,  mules,  sheep,  manure,  *u 
oflals  of  fish,  machinery  u-ed  tor  agricultural  purposes  ;  printed  or  manuscript  book*  or  papers, 
accoutrements  or  appointments  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  authority  of  her  M 


d,  sheet  and  pipe,  the  cwt.  . 


Cypress,  the  1000..  . 


9. — Table  of  Import  Duties,  lowed  at  Grenada,  under  Act  No.  438,  of  lGtb  March, 
1849.  (This  Act  is  not  limited  in  its  duration.) 

|  Amount  of  l),ity.{  AimCl.K.S  SLMUECT  TO  1) 


d.  olive,  purgation.. 
IMS.  beans,  bailey. 
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GRENADA — ST.  VINCENT. 


Table  of  Duties  levied  at  Grenada — (continued). 


ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

heading . ^ . . i 

jj-j—  witlmuUieadiug . 

Shingles,  cypress  nr  Wallahn.  per  1000--- 

Spirits  and  cordials,  per  gallon . 

Tea.  per  . 

0  5  o’ 

Tiles  and  slates,  per  1000  . 

£  a.  d. 

0  12  ° 

Wines,  bottled  or  not,  per  cent  ad  valorem 
Wood,  white,  spruce,  or  yellow  pine,  per 
1000  feet . . . 

—  other  descriptions,  per  1000  feet .... 

And  after  I  he  above  rates  for  any  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  every  such  articles. 
Articles  of  any  sort,  not  above  specifically 
mentioned,  not  exempted  trom  duty 
under  this  Act,  per  cent  nd  valorem.. . 

10- — Table  of  Import  Duties,  levied  in  Tobago,  under  Act  367,  of  I9th  March,  1844. 
(This  Act  is  not  limited  in  its  duration.) 

Upon  all  article*,  good*,  wares,  ami  mcrctiandiso  whntover  (specie,  bant  notes,  and  bullion  excepted),  U.  storling  for 
every  100/.  of  like  money,  of  the  value  thereof.  ' 


U — Table  of  Import  Duties,  levied  at  Saint  Vincent,  under  Act  22nd  June,  1848. 
(This  Act  is  not  limited  in  its  duration.) 


ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY.  (amount  of  Duty.l  ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY.  lamountol Duty. 


Beef  and  pork.  Knifed  or  cured,  perl 

not  exceeding  200lh* . 

Bro  idor  biscuit,  per  cwt . 


Candlex.  wax,  sperm,  or  composition.  perj 
Cattle  (iieiiuT’pur  head  .. 

Cordage, *per  cwt .  . 

Canvas,  per  bolt,  not  exceeding  43  yards 

Gorki*,  per  groan  . 

Currants  and  raisins,  dried,  per  cwt . 

Flour,  wheat,  per  barrel  of  UWlbs . 

Fid).,  dried  or  salted,  per  cwt . 

— —  pickled,  per  barrel  . 

- salmon,  wet  or  salted,  per  cwt . 

— —  herrings,  smoked,  per  box.  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  lOlbs . . 

Hatns.b.ican.  dried  :  beef,  dried  or  pickled: 

Horses,  mures,  and  geldings,  per  head.. . . 

Lard,  per  cwt . . . 

Lead,  sheet  or  pipe,  per  cwt . 

Lime,  htnldiug,  per  hogshead . 

Meal,  or  other  Hour,  not  wheat,  per. barrel! 

Males,  per  head . 

Naval  Stores:  viz. : — 

Tar  and  pitch,  per  barrel . 

Crude  turpentine  and  rosin,  per  barrel. 

Oils,  common  fish,  per  barrel...* . 

— —  sperm,  neatsfoot,  and  any  other  kind, 

not  above  enmneruted,  per  gallon . 

—  all  other  oils,  per  gallon . 

Powdor  (gun),  coarse,  per  cwt. 


Popper,  hi  nek  nnd  white,  per  cwt. 

Hire,  per  cwt . 

Sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  per  head 
iKnnn,  common  or  yellow,  per  cwt.. 

all  other  soap,  per  cwt . 

Spirits,  brandy,  per  gallon  . 

- giu,  per  gallon  . 

- all  other  spirits  nnd  cordials  (except 

'  rum),  per  gallon  1 

—  rum,  the  prod 

session,  per  galb. . 

Sugar,  unrefined,  the  produce  of  nuyl 

British  possession,  per  cwt .  1 

-  refined,  per  cwt . 

Shooks,  red  or  white  oak,  per  bundle, 

exceeding  35  staves . 

Slates  and  tiles  for  covering  roofs,  per 
Sago,  tapioca,  nnd  oatmeal,  t  sr  cwt.. 

Tea,  per  pound . 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  per  ewi . . 

other  manufactured,  per 


For  every  1000  feet  of  pitch  pine 
her,  by  superficial  measure  o 

inch  thick . 

For  every  1000  feet  white  pine  or  other 
lumber,  superficial  measure,  onr  ‘  * 


Shingles,  cypress  nnd  Wallabu.  per  1000 
All  other  kinds  of  shingles,  per  1000 


Cedar,  per  1000  feet  superficial,  one  inch  | 

Mahogany,  per  1000  feet  superficial.. 
Other  woods  not  here  enumerated,  p 


Glass  manufactures,  being  ornamental,  not  included  in  the  description  of  glass  ware  hereinafter  enumerated;  clocks 
looking-i-lasses,  watches,  jewellery,  toys,  paintings,  engravings,  priuts,  furniture,  carpets,  floor-cloths,  perfumery, 
china,  porcelain  wares  and  plate,  5  per  cent.— Silk  manufactures,  being  articles  of  dress,  either  wholly,  or  in  part 
made  op,  and  milimery,  6  per  cent.— Cotton,  linen,  woollen,  leather,  aud  paper  manufactures,  wlndpwaiid  other 

(continual.) 


BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  THE  WEST  INDIES. 
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Table  of  Duties  levied  at  St.  Vincent — ( continued ). 

glass,  such  os  decanters,  tumblers,  wine-glasses,  and  other  articles  of  household  use  (not  ornamental),  earthenware, 
hardware,  2  per  cent.— Ou  all  other  goods,  ware*,  merchandise,  plantation  supplies,  clothing,  and  effects  of  every 
description  not  previously  enumerated,  for  every  100/.  value,  2  pur  cent. 

Except' tho  following,  which  shall  not  bo  liable  to  any  duty  under  this  Act,  viz.  t—Coin,  bullion,  dininonds  \  coal,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables;  ice,  salt,  hay  and  straw;  printed  books  and  papers  :  all  manures  imported  for  agricultural 
purposes  ;  and  the  following :  military  clothing  and  accoutrements  imported  under  tlie  authority  of  her  .Majesty's 
Treasury  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty's  forces ;  all  building  materials  and  supplies  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty*  army 
and  navy  ;  all  arms  and  accoutrements  imported  for  the  use  of  the  militia  of  this  island,  ami  ad  machinery  imported 
to  be  erected  in  the  island,  driven  by  water,  wind,  steam,  cattle,  or  horse  power ;  provided  always,  that  no  goods  of 
any  description  liable  to  duty  under  this  Act  (cattle  excepted),  entered  as  imported  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty’* 
forces,  shall  be  exempted  from  the  duty  laid  by  this  Act,  unless  the  party  claiming  such  exemption  simll  give  bond  to 
the  treasurer  at  the  time  of  entry  of  such  goods,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  duty  payable  on  such 
goods  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  default  of  producing  to  the  said  treasurer,  within  three  months  after 
imporf\tJon,  a  certificate  from  the  commissariat  or  other  olRcer,  that  the  same  g«-otls  have  been  used  for  the  fmces, 
or  received  by  the  commissariat  nr  other  official  and  proper  department  for  the  same,  or  unic«a,  at  the  time  of 
entry  and  permit  granted  for  landing  the  same  goods,  a  certificate  front  the  proper  official  military  authority  shall 
be  produced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  treasurer,  that  such  goods  are  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty’s  troops,  in  which 
case  Jhe  treasurer  is  hereby  authorised  to  grant  permit  for  landing  the  same  without  the  payrueut  of  duty,  aud 
without  bond  being  giveu. 


12. — Import  .Tariff  of  St.  Lucia  for  1849,  under  Ordinance  12,  of  1849;  for  Five 
Years,  from  1st  January,  1850. 


ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 


Amount  of  Duty.  ARTICLES  SUBJ  ECT  TO  DUTY.  Amount  of  Duty 


Ale,  beer,  cider,  and  • 

Asses,  per  head  . 

Beef  and  pork,  per  hi 
Bread  and  biscuit,  pci 

„  Butter,  per  lb . 

1  Casks,  empty,  each  .. 

*  Candles 

Sperm,  wax.  n 

Tallow,  per  M> . 

Cattle,  neat,  per  head . 

Champagne,  per  dozen . *. 

China,  porcelain,  images,  musical 
ments.  silk  manufactures  (articles 
merely  lined  or  covered  with  silk  — 1 

to  come  under  this  head) . 

Coals,  per  ton  . 

First  quality*  per  dozen . 

Second  qunlity.  per  dozen . 

Flour,  per  barrel . . . 

Fish,  dry  and  salted,  per  quintal . 

—  pickled  (except  salmon  and  nnu 

erel).  por  barrel . 

-  mackerel,  per  barrel  . 

- salmon,  per  barrel . 

—  herrings,  smoked,  per  box  lOlbs... 

Hams,  bacon. lined  beef,  dried, and  pick  led! 
tongues  and  sausages,  per  lb.  1 

i.iqneurs.  per  dozen  . 

Lime,  building,  per  hogshead.. 

-  temper,  per  jar. 


j Preserved  froim.  . . 

[Bariev.  oats,  and  corn,  per  bushel . 

iB.iisius  and  other  dried  iruits.  per  lb.. 
[Hice,  per  . . 

Slates,  per  1000 . 

Salt,  per  barrel . 

(Sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  pcrlb . 


i»"g«'iiy, 

*  cubic  foot .. 


and  other  hard.  wood. 


il  and  other  flour,  i 


Linseed  or  . . 

Olive,  per  dozen . . 

In  pauinns.  per  dozen  . 

Pepper,  black,  per  lb . 

Pickles,  of  all  sorts,  per  dozen  .. . 
Pitch,  tar.  and  rosin,  por  barrel  . 


s.  per  head  .. 

p  paving  squares,  j 


jSugar.  refined,  per  cwt . 

Turpentine,  spirits,  por  gallon  . 
1  —  per  barrel . 

Tiles,  per  1000  . 

Cigars,  per  1000  . 

1101111*8,  per  100'- . 

Umuaniifocturi  d.  per  Hi.  . 
Maniifacured  and  not 

ITallow  and  mill  grease,  pur  I 


in  wood.  Bordeaux,  per  gallon  .. 

CAti*.  per  gallon . 

Not  I'reucli,  per  gallon  . 


Duty  Free,  — Coin,  bullion,  diamonds,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  liny  and  straw,  printed 
fiesb  meats  and  poultry;  and  also  all  agricultural  and  manufacturing  machinery:  manure, 

*  accnutror’ ents  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  under  authority  of  her  Majesty’s  Trcusi.., , . . .  ...  . . . 

Majesty'.1  troops,  and  all  uniforms  directed  to  be  worn  by  die  superior  civil  officers  of  her  Majesty's  colonies  by  tiio 
reyulancasof  the  colonial  service,  and  alt  building  materials  and  supplies  iiup.rted  bon&  {Ido  for  the  use  of  her 
Majesty’s  army  ami  uuvy*  aud  actually  applied  to  such  Uaus. 
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TRINIDAD — BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 


13.  Table  of  Duties,  from  1st  of  January,  1849,  levied  in  Trinidad  under  Colonial 
Ordinance,  1847. 


ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  BUT  I . 


. nr  biirrrl  uf  IDfiib. . 

Meal  or  other  Hour  not  wheulen.  per  ham  l| 

Crackers  and  other  bread  stuffs,  per  barrel 

Hlaek-cyed  peas,  per  bushel . 

Meat,  salted  or  cured,  per  lUOIbs... 

1'  ish  :  — 

'  Dried  or  salted,  per  lOOlbs . ;. 


Sjmp.  per  lOOlbs . 

Wax,  sperm,  composition,  ami  allmhe 

Sugar,  retiued  or  not,  pur  1001b:* . 

Cocoa, per  lOOlbs . 

nio^^  . 

Molasses,  per  gallon . 

Rice,  per  IOIHIh . 

.Oliveoil,  per  dozen  buttles  . 

- per  dozen  ll.isks . . . 

Spirits  and  strong  waters,  per  gallon... 


Tobacco,  niaimta 
Malt  liquor  :  in  w 


French  wines  (except  Bordeaux.  Via 
^  do  ‘u,tl  MiiKC.it),  per  gallon  .... 

Muscat,  per  gallon . 

all  other  wines  not  above  enumoi  ated. 
per  gallon . 


Tan  tiles  and  other  rooting  tiles,  per  1001), 

Paving  tiles,  per  100 . 

Maiide  tiles,  per  100 . 

Lumber,  white,  spruce,  and  pine,  pel 


ARTICIjKS  SUnjKCTTO  DUTY. 


riagos  on  spring!*,  four-wheeled,  e 


Ipon  every  ship  nr  vessel  of  ‘25  tons  iiiid 
upwards,  hut  under  50  tons,  ti 
ton  of  the  registered  tonnage 


„  ship  or  vessel  under 
tons,  for  every  ton  of  she  registered  to 

nsige  of  such  ship  or  vessel  . 

Provided  always,  flint  no  such  duty 
Itounage.-hsil  he  payable  in  respect  of  any 
•\  entering  ami  eu-aruig  to  ballast; 

. -  provided  that  wlieru  any  ship  or  vessel 

of  which  the  registered  tonnage  shall  *— 1 
[less  than  50  tons  shall  enter  more  th 
twice  in  one  and  tho  same  year,  the  tr... 
nnge  payable  upon  onn  respect  of  every) 

diall  be  3rl.  sterling  per 
IV.— And  upon  the  fallowing  goods  landed! 
upon  any  public  wharf  or  quay  !  *' 


y  1000  feet  of  lumber.. . 
1000  bricks . . 


1001)  tiles.. 

1000  slates... 
1000  shingled 


l'l.  tariff  under  au  Act  for  regulating  the  Trade  of  the  Bahama  Islands  (11th  of 
April,  1848),  11  Viet.  c.  22.* 


ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

A’c  and  porter 

In  wood,  per  gallon . 

In  quart  bottles,  per  dozen . 

Apples,  per  barrel . 

Meets,  per  burred . 

Deans  and  peas,  per  bushel . 

lUscult  uml  bread,  perewt . 

Hrandy,  per  gallon . 

.€  a.  d. 

flutter,  per  cwt . 

Cabbages,  per  dozeu . . 

Candles  •— 

Adamantine, or  any  composition  of  tallow 
ami  other  substances,  other  than  wax 
or  spermaceti.  per  cwt . 

Sperm  and  wax,  per  cwt . 

Calves,  eacli . . . 

U  5 

*  Specially  confirmed  by  Order  in  Council,  dated  1st  of  May,  IK  ID. 
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,  Tariff  of  the  Bahama  Islands — (continued). 


Aimci.ns  subject  to  duty. 

Cattle. cows. hull*.  mid  oxen.  each.... 

OarroiM.  per  barrel . 

Cheese.  perewt . . . 

Colts  ami  fouls,  each . 

Gotten ,  per  cwr* . 

Cordials,  pur  gallon . 

Cider 

In  wood,  per  gallon . 

In  bottles,  pur  dnz-n .  . 

Corn  { Indian ).  nml  oats,  per  bushel. . 

Corn-inea1.  per  barrel . . 

Currant-*,  prunes,  rat-ins.  per  cwt.  ., 

sheet.*,  or  nails,  per  cwt . 

Drugs,  medicine,  and  perfumery. 

valorem,  10  per  cent . *.'.j . 

Flour,  wheat,  per  barrel  IDlllbs.  ndt  , 

Flour,  rye,  per  barrel . 

Fig4,  perewt . 

Fisi, 

Pickled  salmon,  mackerel, 


Gin,  whisky,  and  other  spirit 

rated,  per  gallon . 

Geese,  perdtizen . 


Lead  and  zinc,  per  v.wt. 


ARTICLES  SUBJECT  T 


Almond  and  olive,  per  gallon  .. 
Sperm  and  lard,  pet  gn’lon  .... 
All  other  kinds,  per  gallon  . . . . 


Amount  of  Duty. 


|  Poultry  (except  geese  and  turkeys),  pc. 

| Pope,  malm  at/d  bide,  per  urn, . 

Stronger  than  18  per.lmhble,  per  gnlloi 
18  and  not  weaker  than  21  per  babbit*.. 
tVeuker  than  21  drgroes'pvr  bubble.. . 

I  Sheep  and  lambs,  o  ich . . 

Shingles 

Cypress,  per  1000 . 

,  ^  Other  than  cypress,  pur  1000  . . 


Unr«  lined,,  perewt...  ... 
White  clayed,  perewt.  .. 


Manufactured,  per  cwt . 

Immanuiactuivd,  p  rewr.  ........ 

^Turpentine,  spirits  of,  pur  gallon  .. 

Turkeys;  per  dozen . 

Turtle  (live),  per  c\i  r . 


m  Continent  of  Europe* 


Molasses,  pur  gallon  . 

N.*ils  nfjron.  pi-rcwt. 

Articles  not  unumcrated.  except  such  as  are  comprised  in  the  lable  of  Exemptions.  set  forth  in  thu  Acr.  a  pur  cent 

Ar'icles  subject  to  nd  valorem  duty  when  found  derelict,  wrecked,  or  stranded,  will  be  charged  in  lieu  of  such  duty  on 
the  value  at  thu  port  or  place  of  entry,  a  duty  of  lo  per  centum.  * 

/u  addition  to  the  hiregnitig  dunes,  a  duty  of  'jl.  per  centum  wnl  oe  impo-ed  m  rhos.vd  dunes  renecnvely. 

ujoiuIs,  printed  books  and  pamphlets,  metalline  ores,  tallow  and  rawhides,  dvr  woods  and  stufl*.  mahogany.  lignum 
vita*;  cedar  und  yellow  wood, ‘ire,  wax.  'miinii,  hemp.  thix.  and  tow.  emton  wu'd.  tornme-shidl.  manures  oi  .til  kin  w. 
trees  imported  for  planting,  old  c.-pper  and  iron,  hr  only  to  ne  rciniiinif  u-tnnrd.  I'revwons  and  mores  of  every  it;  - 
scripti. m  imported  nr  supplied  from  -  bonded  warehouse  lor  the  ti*e  of  her  Mie*tvs  land  or  sea  f  rees.  Arnrl  s 
imuortud  or  supplied  out  ot  a  bonded  warehou-e  for  tire  colonial  service,  arnel.  s  »t  evei  y  de-rnpnoti  imported  or 

,  supplied  out  of  a  bonded  warehouse  for  thu  use  of  the  Governor  or  (;oiiimrimlur-in-ehiei  of  the  colony  :  wine,  •‘pints, 
wearing  apparel,  and  military  or  naval  equipm-nn,  and  other  articles  imported  or  supplied  our  m  a  burned  ware¬ 
house  for  thu  use  or  accommodation  ot  any  oiheer  of  her  Majesty's  hi  my  or  navy  on  mil  pay.  nun  doing  tlutv  within 
these  island-.  < 

If  any  of  the  before-mentioned  articles  cx>  xnnteri  worn  too  payment  of  import  dunes  be  wrecked,  stranded,  or  found 
derelict,  ami  brought  into  any  port  or  place  of  this  colony,  and  her-  sold  at  public  amnion,  whether  such  sale  rhttll 
take  place  by  ord<  r  of  a  court  of  law  or  otherwise,  there  shall  Im  imposed  and  paid  upon  the  gn>-s  amount  of  such 
sales,  m  addition  to  any  other  auction  duty  .-Juirgcable  on  such  sales,  an  aucti-ui  tiutv  or  tax  ol  N.  per  centum. 

On  the  exportation  of  any  article  shipped  in  th-j  original  package,  a  drawback  of  00  per  centum  is  allowed. 

15.  — The  Rates  of  the  Bahamas  are  declared  in  force  by  Proclamation  in  Turk's 

Islands. 

16.  — A  Table  showing  the  present  Amount  of  Duties  levied  on  Articles  Imported  into  the 
Colony  of  British  Guiana,  under  Ordinance  No.  16,  of  1849.  To  expire  31st  March, 
1850.* — Annual. 


ARTICLES  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY.  * 

Amount  of  Duty. 

ARTICLES  SUIUKCT  TO  Dt’TY.  ' 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Dread  Pilot,  navy  biscuit  and  crackers, 
and  ull  other  kinds,  per  1001b-.  English  . 
Beef,  pickled,  per  barrel  of  200|Ijb.  English 

- dried  or  smoked,  per  lb.  English  .... 

Baron,  per  Hi.  English..., . 

£  t.  d. 

o  ‘o  i* 

1 

Butter,  per  Ih.  English . 

Dorn  and  pulse,  and  each  of  them.  per 

bushel,  Kogli'h . 

- meal,  per  lOOlbs.  English . 

fTatidha,  tallow,  per  lb.  English . 

&  ?.  a. 

0  0  1J 

2  "  i* 

ro  recent  ordinance  is  at  present  under  consideration. 
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3TS  BRITISH  TRACK  WITH  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


19. — Tariff  of  Otitic*  payable  on  Artieles  Imported  into  the  Island  of  Bermuda. 
AKnt'i.Fjt  st-HJhcr  r«>  »itv.  . . . mi«  aruolfs  srnmir  to  wty.  .tawutoi Dat,. 


smifiiis  or  ittE  tkaiu'.  retwikn  the  kingdom  and  the 

nun i>h  wt.-i  iNMirs. 

Officiki.  V  u.t'i:  of  the  Trade  between  the  l  intel  Kingdom  and  British  Wist  Indies, 
including  the  ivunpiorod  Colonies  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  l treat  Britain  bv  Foreign 
Bowers.'  1H97  to  l  V-U 


.NTmukk  ot  Vessels  (.including  their  repeated  Voyage-;  i.  that  arrived  in  the  several  fort?  ot 
the  t  nited  Kingdom.  from  the  British  Wc-t  Indie-,  during  the  \  car  ending  the  otlt 
Jaiiutrv,  IS1T,  with  the  priucipal  Article-  imported. 


UKi  riSU  TRADE  WITH  T11E 
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As  Account  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  und  Manufactures  imported  fro®  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  British  West  India  Colonies — (conti/mtd). 


BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  THE  WEwf  1ND1F.5.  oSl 


Ax  Account  of  British  am)  Irish  1‘roduce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  Britidt  West  India  Colonies  —  (i\>ntinnf<{). 


Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  Imported  into  the  Unites)  Kingdom  from  the  British 
_ West  India  Colonies,  and  Quantities  so  Imported  entered  for  Home  Consumption. 

ARTlj  5  ■  EMtwi  _  ART!-  ;  Entrrrd  ART!  I  j  KntrrnJ 

CL  ,  «(«r  .  tLtX  >  CL4LS  > 

i  •  iS!  iZZ  ~bZZ'~  ZZZ  ,  -  :  ibT- 1  iZZ 


ASJ  UKIT1S1I  TKAUE  WI  TH  TIIK  WEST  I  NO  IKS. 

1 11 K  SlfGAK  IIIADK  OK  THE  1111111*11  1W.<K>*I0NS. 

An  Accor nt  of  tho  Quantity  of  Uritish  Plantation  Suiptr  Imjiortoil  into  Kn>rlaml  hotivivti 
tlio  "ith  of  January,  1  ami  tlio  nth  ol  Jnnnarv,  I  Too.  ami  thorvaft., r  into  Grout 
jlntaiu,  to  tho  ‘.til  of  January,  1 7Hn  ;  uUn,  an  Aeoount,  for  tho  samo  PoriotK  of  tin.' 
Quautitv  of  Um  and  Uotiuod  Sui^ara  K\ ported  ;  diirinnuishii.n  each  Yt'.tr.  ami  tho 
Haw  front  tho  Korun'll. 


BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  1  lit  WEST  INDIES. 


Si'O  vn  Imported  from  the  firitish  West  Indies,  fce. — {continued). 


Import?  into.  Esport?  from,  and  Home  Coixumption  in,  the  I  nitial  Kingdom,  of 
Molasses,  in  each  of  the  following  Years: — 


(ju.um,  lo.  <}„>«•, <j  Fa.  cB;,rrJ 

r«.J,  F-.-J  'r.UB>X-o“°' 


R»tr#  af  Di4t», 


u 


RSS  MUTISM  THAOK  WITH  TIIK  WT.ST  INDIF.S. 

Impobts  into,  Kxpnrtv  from,  and  Homo  Coinum|itirot  in,  tho  United  Kingdom,  of  Rum 
in  end i  of  tlte  following  Years:— 


Ri'm  Imported  into  tln> -United  Kingdom  from  each  of  tlte  Llriti.dt  West  India  Colonies. 

V  K  A  K  Uutaivr*.  .  LHotna»*  Tlertticv*  Tnttjdal.  T^lnito,  Crrn«d«.  Sf.Vlo^ot. 
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35)  l 


Imports  into,  Exports  from,  and  Homo  Consumption,  of  CotTeo,  in  the  I’nited  Kingdom, 
and  Revenue  collected. thereon,  from  IS  14  to  liviO,  inclusive .  ■ 


import.  k  x  ?  o  it  r 


cleared  for  Consumption,  the  Kates  ot  Duty  and  Net  luocnue  tnereon  in  each  Year, 
commencing  the  otli  of  January,  from  1S20  to  ISL'7,  both  indudve. 


q  f  \  n  t  i  r  i  k  s  nil 


roRTE  n. 
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Cocoa  Imported  from  the  British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  Mauritius,  and  the  British 
Possessions  in  the  Kart  Indies. 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 
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Foreion  Sooar  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom — {ran(inued). 

I'NRKFINK.D  Sl'CAR,  j  ISIl  I  M41  HU  |W4  j  ISIS  j  MW  j  l«4T  '  IM»  l  MM  j  !v\0 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

We  have  no  commercial  statistics  to  offer  respecting  this  group.  They 
afford  shelter  in  good  harbours  for  shipping,  and  cattle  in  abundance :  but  no 
wood,  or  products  for  commerce.  For  any  further  information  lespccting  the 
British  possessions,  see  “Tables  of  the  General  Tiade  and  Navigation  of  tire 
United  Kingdom.” 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS.  — 

This  volume  completes  the  statistics  of  every  country  in  the  world,  as  far  iis 
they  can  be  ascertained.  The  islands  of  the  Pacific  afford  sonic  commercial 
advantages,  especially  the  Sandwich  Islands,  *.here  there  is  a  weekly  English 
newspaper  published,  and  with  which  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  carry  on 
some  trade.  The  best  account  of  those  islands  is  that  lately  written  by  Mr. 
Simpson.  The  whaling  ships  of  America  cmefly,  and  traders  from  various 
parts,  frequent  those  and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific.  California,  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  no  statistics,  will  furnish  hereafter  abundant  sources  for  commercial 
returns.  The  Aukhmd  Islands  have  lately  been  constituted  a  British  colonv,  u  ith 
the  view  of  becoming  a  station  for  the  whale-fisliim:;  and  a  few  colonists,  under 
Mr.  Endctby  as  governor,  have  sailed  to  those  islands  to  carry  out  that  project. 


ALTERATION'S  MADE  IN  TARIFFS  OF  FOREIGN  STATES. 
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ALTERATIONS  MADE  IN  THE  TAHIRS  OK  Ft'IlKloN  STATES,  ANNOUNCED  SINCE 
1  HE  FOKLGOINU  >11  LETS  WERE  1‘RINTK.I). 

DENMARK. 

Coals  duty  reduced  from  1/.  Ss.  1  }</.  to  l  l<.  3 *1.  per  100  barrels  ;  and  the 
duties  on  all  kinds  of  corn  and  grain,  and  on  vetches,  rape  and  turnip-seed,  are 
abolished. 


CONCr.UDING  HEM  AUKS. 
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Alterations  in  Tariff  Duties — ( continued ). 


In  Now  Grenada  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  rent  on  the  amount  of  cus¬ 
toms  duties  have  been  levied  from  lstJunuarv,  1830. 


CUNf.U'DIMi  It  EM  All  Kr. 

If  we  rellect  on  the  progress  of  commerce  and  navigation  since  the  peace  of 
1815,  that  is,  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  it  would  appear  that  we  have  a 
prospect  of  unbounded  source ;  of  commercial  development  open  to  the  trading 
nations  of  the  earth. 

When  we  consider  the  progress  of  navigation  from  (lie  period  when  the  Dutch 
possessed  New  York, — when  we  reilect  on  the  wonderfully  increased  intercourse 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, — and  when  we  estimate  the 
comparatively  speaking  liintatioi  of  the  distance,  liv  calculating  the  time  required 
now  with  that  occupied  formerly,  in  passing  to  and  fro  between  both  countries, 
it  would  be  rash  and  hazardous  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  future  elements, 
rapidity  and  extension  of  navigable  power,  or  on  the  ciyisequent  progress  ot 
civilisation. 

It  was  hut  late  in  the  world’s  history,  when  a  Dutch  ship  performed  the  Trans¬ 
atlantic  voyage,  by  leaving  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam  in  the  spring  of  one  year — 
sailing  only  during  the  day,  and  furling  her  sails  and  laying-to  during  the  night, — 
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and  on  reaching  New  York,  then  called  New  Amsterdam,  this  ship  was  dis¬ 
charged,  unrigged,  and  laid  up  lor  the  winter.  Oh  the  following  spring  this  ship 
was  rigged,  her  condition  examined  and  repaired,  then  laden  with  wood,  fish,  or 
furs,  and  then  made  her  homeward  voyage  during  the  summer,  as  slowly  as  her 
outward  voyage  was  performed  the  preceding  year.  The  voyage  was  afterwards 
performed  out  and  home  during  the  same  year.  English  ships,  some  time  after, 
made  two  voyages  during  the  year;  and  growing  bolder,  three  voyages  to  and 
from  America  were  made  annually  by  the  same  ship.  Those  splendid  vessels, 
the  Liverpool  and  New  York  line  of  sailing  packets,  were,  in  the  present  century, 
established,  nnd  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  America  astonished  the 
world.  Steam-ships  are  now  seemingly  about  supplanting  those  sailing  ships,  at 
least  in  the  carriage  of  passengers. 

The  space  between  the  Old  and  New  World  ceases  to  be  calculated  by  miles 
and  leagues:  days  and  hours  measure  the  distance.  Liotupool  and  Halifax  are 
brought  within  nine  days,  nnd  Liverpool  and  Boston  will  in  eleven  days,  of  each 
other.  It  is  by  means  of  this  powerful  agency,  of  this  rapid,  mighty,  and  certain 
intercourse,  that  all  possible  good  may  be  extended  from,  or  all  possible  evil  in¬ 
flicted  by,  one  country  to,  or  upon,  the  other.  The  era  of  the  successful  establish¬ 
ment  of  steam  navigation  has  been  the  most  important  to  trade,  intercourse,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  extension  of  know  ledge  and  civilisation,  that  has  occurred 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  and  since  the  first  voyage  «•.>•,  accomplished  by 
sea  from  Europe  to  India. 

Knowledge  and  civilisation  have  advanced  or  retrograded,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  intercourse  between  individuals  and  nations  have  been  rendered 
either  easy,  quick  and  ficqucnt,  or  difficult,  tardy  and  of  rare  occurrence.  There¬ 
fore  that  means,  which  shall  bring  nations  and  kindled  and  people  into  the 
nearest  social  intercourse,  will  he  the  sure  and  irresistible  power  destined  to 
civilise  the  universe,  by  the  facility  with  which  intelligence,  and  consequently 
instruction,  will  lie  conveyed  by  sea  and  by  land,  over  every  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  by  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  individuals  of  one  nation  may  be  made 
acquainted  with  those  of  all  others.  Steam-vessels  now  ply  along  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  in  the  Chinese  seas,  and  along  the  shores  and  rivers  of  New  Holland. 
The  steam-ships  now  employed  between  London  and  Scotland  are  of  enormous 
power  and  magnitude.  So  are  those  which  tun  between  the  Mersey  and  Clyde, 
and  between  the  two  latter  rivers  and  the  several  ports  of  Ireland.  The  fleet  of 
the  General  Steam  Navigation  Coup  any  maintains  a  constant  intercouisc  with 
the  ports  of  Franco,  Holland,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  British  Channel. 

The  Slates  of  Continental  Europe  are  ul-o  advancing  in  the  acquisition  of  steam 
power.  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  are  the  foremost  in  the  number  of  their 
steam-ships.  Austria  excels  all  the  states  of  the  continent  in  merchant  steam- 
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ships.  France  and  Russia  in  steam-ships  of  war.  The  Italian  states,  especially 
Naples  and  Tuscany,  possess  seveud  well-built  and  well:navigated  steam-ships. 
Prussia  and  Holland,  on  the  Rhine,  contribute  greatly  to  the  facility  of  intercourse. 

Belgium  has  made  several  attempts,  at  great  expense,  to  establish  a  Trans¬ 
atlantic  line  of  steam-packets.  The  attempt  has  failed.  The  ilanse  Towns, 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  also  possess  steam-ships,  but  only  ou  a  comparatively 
small  scale. 

Greece  and  Turkey  are  far  behind  other  countiies  in  the  possession  of  steam- 
vessels.  The  Greeks,  were  their  country  and  commerce  in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  would,  no  doubt,  manage  steam-ships  as  ably  as  they  certainly  have  their 
sailing-vessels.  The  Turks  have  been  clumsy  mariners,  and  their  few  steam- 
vessels  are  wretchedly  managed.  Of  all  Orientalists,  the  late  Ruler  of  Egypt  only 
has  made  an  advance  in  the  acquisition  of  powerful  steam-ships.  All  the  inter¬ 
course  by  steam  from  port  to  port, and  by  railway  from  place  to  place,  overland, 
on  continental  Europe,  centres  with  respect  to  America  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1S14,  there  was  but  one  steam-boat  belonging  to  the  British  empire. 
Duting  thirty  years,  the  number  has  increased  to  about  eleven  hundred  British 
steam-boats,  which  arc  now  navigating  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1850,  the 
British  Government  employs  a  magnificent  fleet  of  steam-ships  managed  by,  and 
belonging  to,  a  private  association,  which  sail,  weekly,  for  eight,  and  semi-monthly 
for  four,  months  in  the  year,  between  Liverpool,  Halifax,  Boston,  and  New  York. 
The  Americans  themselves  have  established,  in  1850,  a  magnificent  line  of  steam¬ 
ships,  crossing  the  Atlantic  between  New  York  and  Liverpool;  another  line  plies 
between  New  York,  Southampton,  and  Bremen. 

From  Boston  and  New  York,  the  great  means  of  intercourse  by  steam-boats 
and  railroads  diverges  to  all  parts  of  North  America,  extending  to  the  further¬ 
most  of  the  great  lakes,  and  up  and  down  the  navigable  rivers  flowing  from  the 
rocky  mountains.  Iron  is  made  to  swim  in  the  form  of  a  ship.  The  Great 
Britain,  exceeding  3600  tons  burden,  impelled  forward  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  against  the  currents,  raging  storms,  and  seas  of  the  Atlantic,  by  an  invisible 
power,  was  moved  over  the  tempestuous  ocean  by  the  action  of  fire  causing  the 
expansion  of  water.  This  splendid  ship  was  run  ashore  by  the  most  unaccount¬ 
able  carelessness  in  the  Irish  Channel. 

Another  splendid  fleet  of  steam-ships,  belonging  also  to  a  private  company, 
are  employed  by  the  Government  to  maintain  a  monthly  intercourse  between 
the  United  Kingdom,  Southampton,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  States  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  A  third  and  mighty  fleet,  belonging 
t)  a  great  company,  and  employed  by  the  Government,  sails  monthly  from 
Southampton  to  the  European  Peninsula,  and,  by  way  of  Gibraltar,  to  Malta  and 
Alexandria,  with  a  branch  to  the  Levant  and  Constantinople. 

The  same  company  conveys  the  Government  mails  and  passengers,  by  three 
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of  the  most  powerful  steam-ships  in-tlie  world,  from  Sties,  down  the  Red  .Sea  to 
Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta;  and  that  company  1ms  executed  the  contract  of 
extending  a  chain  to  Singapore  and  the  Chinese  empire,  by  the  employment  of 
several  powerful  steam-ships.  Were  it  not  for  the  Ka*t  India  Directors,  Kur¬ 
land,  bv  wav  of  Singapore,  would,  by  this  time,  have  bad  a  certain  intercourse 
by  steam-ships  with  all  the  Australian  colonies. 

By  the  steam  line  between  England  and  China,  wo  have  received  on  English 
newspaper  printed  at  Hong  Kong  only  fiftv-two  days  before  our  having  read  it 
in  London.  A  British  company  has  for  some  years  established  a  line  of 
steamers  along  the  west)  rn  cast  of  South  America,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  have  a  steam-ship  on  the  cor.:‘  of  North  Atnciica.  The  Americans  have 
several  steam-ships  in  ihe  Pacific.  Several  belong  to  Australasia. 

The  East  India  Company  employs  two  or  three  stenrn-ships,  at  great  expense, 
but  not  so  efficiently  ns  would  be  pcrformed  by  private  enterprise,  in  conveying 
mails  between  Suez  und  Bombay.  Several  steam-vessels  are  employed  in  India, 
and  others  in  the  Eastern  or  Chinese  Sea,  by  the  British  or  Indian  Government, 
as  vessels  of  war.  France,  before  the  revolution  of  1S-LS,  projected  four  great 
lines  of  Transatlantic  steam-ships.  They  are  as  yet  only  on  paper.  Spain  has 
recently  contracted  for  Transatlantic  steam-ships.  A  large  steam-ship  has  made 
a  successful  voyage  lately  between  the  west  of  Ireland  and  New  York.  We 
cannot  discover  any  natural  obstacle  in  regard  to  France  and  America,  to  prevent 
French  Transatlantic  ships  competing  with  those  of  England  ;  but,  according  to 
our  mere  instinctive  judgment,  we  are  iimltned  to  the  belief  tlu\t  the  great 
connecting  line  of  intercourse  between  Europe  and  America  will  continue  to  be 
maintained  direct,  between  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  nnd  ports  in  America; 
and  that  such  intercourse  will  be  conducted  either  by  British  .objects  or  by 
American  citizens,  or  as  it  is  most  likely,  by  both,  jointly  or  separately. 

The  rapid  progress  and  great  extension  of  steam  navigation  along  the  eoasts 
and  rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  lfiver  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America,  and  the  extension  of  railways  in  America,  are  astounding 
in  their  magnitude. 

'Die  sailing-ships  belonging  to  the  United  States,  which  sail  regularly  from 
New  Yotk,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  several  other  ports,  to  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  Havre,  Bordeaux,  to  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
the  ports  of  Holland  and  the  North  of  Europe,  are  equipped  in  a  style  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  perfection  and  beauty,  and  navigated  with  the  utmost  nautical  skill. 
Those  which  sail  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  New  York  and  London, 
are  truly  magnificent,  and  their  accommodations,  though  gorgeous,  combine  for 
passengers  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  a  splendid  hotel. 

The  progress  of  railways  in  Europe  and  Ameiicn  has  been  as  wonderful  as 
that  of  steam  navigation.  Railways  and  canals,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
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extended  fiom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  now  in  contemplation  to 
reduce  Trausall.-.ntie  voyages  to  little  more  than  five  days,  taking  a  port  in 
Ireland,  and  Cape  Catiso  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  I.ouisburg  in  Cape  llreton,  as  the 
points  of  ariival  and  departure  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  after  eon-trueting 

a  railway  from  l.ouisburg,  or  (.'ape  Canso,  through  Nova  Scotia,  New  limns  wick _ £ 

and  Maine,  joining  those  of  the  1'mtod  Slates. 

Further,  as  respects  the  Old  World,  tin  re  is  no  ormidable  natural  dillieulty, 
except  the  Ural  chain,  to  prevent  a  railway  being  constructed  from  Calais  to 
Moscow,  and  thence  t  »  l\k’«n  and  the  Yellow  Sea. 

It  is  to  the  almost  miineulous  rise  ami  power  of  steam  and  sailing  ships,  and 
of  the  spiedv  tiavelling  by  the  lailways  of  Ivurnpe  and  .America,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  security  and  peace  of  nations.  It  is  especially  to  the  internal,  the 
maritime,  and  the  racial  intci course  of  nations,  that  we  look  for  the  progress 
and  certainty  of  the  indomitable  march  of  civilisation. 

When  nations  become  acquainted,  by  social  intercourse,  their  feelings,  ideas 
and  customs  amalgamate;  their  prejudices  and  intolerances  vanish:  each  becomes 
ashamed  of  its  vices;  each  adopts  the  good  it  has  not,  from  the  others  who 
possess  that  good. 
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A  Decennial  report  of  tlio  omimora'  of  the  empire  for  the  years  1<.’>1  to 
IS  10  inclusive,  and  a  rc|>ort  also  for  t he  year  IS  ' l  have  recently  been  published 
at  Vienna  by  the  Austrian  government.  In  these  reports  the  tables  are  classified 
as  follows : — 

Part  I. —  I.  Colonial  produce  ;  2.  tropical  fruits  ami  other  fruit ;  .‘5.  tobacco  ;  1.  oil.  for 
domestic  and  scientific  purposes  ;  o..com,  Ae.  ;.<i.  liipiids  ;  7.  fish.  Ac.;  S.  jwmltry  and 
game  ;  U.  cattle;  10.  provisions  ;  1 1.  beasts  of  burden  ;  12.  fuel  And  building  materials  ; 

13.  raw  and  miscellaneous  products. 

Part  il. —  1.  Chemical  perfumery  and  materials;  2.  chemical  pn  ducts  :  3.  common 
salt:  -4.  colon-s  end  dyestuffs ;  •>.  gums,  rvsins,  .See.;  ti.  tanning  -tiitf-  ;  7.  mineral-  and 
cartits  ;  S.  precious  stones  and  mvcioiis  metals  ;  <(.  common  metal-,  raw  and  in  a  -emi- 
wrought  state  ;  10.  raw  materials  ;  11.  thread;  12.  manufaetiin'S  ;  13.  articles  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  art. 


Decennial  Statement  of  the  Value  and  Decennial  Statement  of  the  Trade  between 
Imports  of  the  Austrian  Umpire  (excluding  Hungary  and  Traiisyhnniu.  am!  die  other 
Hungary,  Transylvania.  Dalmatia,  Ac. !  lbiminion-  of  Au-tria. 


i  Value  of  Product* 


VRXRS. 


!  Import*.  I  Kxports.  ;  Import*. 


!  <U.*virH5*!  XWMtt1 
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!X5*\9t  ; 

9\4ttJ97  10«V4t3jOB  |}JJ1«.0J4: 
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Kaport*.  I 
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Tlie  ilutv  levied  on  the  trade  lie  twee  it  Austria,  Hungary .  and  Transylvania,  during  the 
your  INK).  u|hwi  imports  from  Hungary  nnd  Transylvania,  amounted  to  1,8-47,728  florins  ; 
and  u|wn  the  exports  to  Hungary  and  Transylvania  to  So  1,771  florins. 

Summary  of  the  Total  Trade  of  tin-  Austrian  Summary  of  the  Value  of  the  Trade  of  Hun- 


dominions  for  the  Years  1831  to  18  41  in-j  gnrv  and  Transylvania  with  the  other  Aus- 
rlusive:  i  triun  provinces,  was  as  follows: 


Si  ,m  i-.Mi.M  of  the  I  rude  ol  Dalmatia  and  the  Littoral  Islands  with  Foreign  Countries 
,  *“‘d  eidi  ihe  Suites  of  ihe  Austrian  Monarchy. 


Yearly  »*rrji|t<f  ?, 


Ihe  nuiimut  ol  duty  for  the  year  1840  was,  upon  the  nn|>orts  iuto  Dalmatia  of 
1 99, .>1)4  Horins,  and  mam  the  exerts  from  Dalmatia  of  22,9o2  florins. 

Trade  of  the  States,  comprised  within 'the  Austrian  Customs,  with  Foreign  Countries,  and 
with  Hungary,  Transylvania  and  Dalmatia,  during  the  Year  1841. 


l,  with  Southern  Germany  .. 


ra«le  by  »ea ;  ri»-,  through  l-tume . 

—  dmo,  other  »«a  cu**t* . . 

Total  rtonw . 

1  i>Ul  £  ilrrnn( . 

A»ri\*ge  rafur  of  total  by  land  and  b>  m 


DUTY  LKVIED. 
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'  Vaixe  of  Articles  Imported  and  Exjiorted. 


ART1CL  K  S. 


Loisnal^jrrtkJii 


tcu  for  food . 

Mins  raatrrul* . . . 

I  iad  agriculture!  product* 


L  l.r  K. 
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Imports  and  Exports  by  the  Ports  of  Trieste  and  Venice. 


In  comparing  the  imports  with  the  exports,  we  find  by  land,  an  excess  of  ev|»orts 
amounting  to  2-1,5 19,5-11  florins;  on  the  other  band,  .»y  sea,  an  excess  of  imports  of 
18,605,373  florins ;  in  the  whole,  therefore,  an  excess  of  exports  of  5,914, 168  florins, 
which  amounts  to  11,081,604  florins,  if  the  excess  of  imports  of  the  precious  metals, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  5,167,436  florins  be  reckoned. 

Of  natural,  agricultural,  and  colonial  products,  there  is  an  excess  of  imports  to  the 
value  of  27,629,012  florins,  of  which  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  spices,  itc.,  amount  to  the  value 
of  11,665,000  florins. 

Of  the  raw  materials  and  half  manufactured  articles,  there  is  an  excess  of  exerts  to  the 
value  of  9,789,717  florins. 

Of  raw  materials  there  is  an  excess  of.  imports,  principally  of  cotton  wool,  amounting 
to  7,902,976  florins;  of  hemp,  to  1,072,660  florins;  and  of  skins,  to  4,401,745  florins; 
and  on  the  other  hand  an  excess  of  exports  of  wool  amounting  to  1 1,532,800  florins;  and 
of  silk,  to  29,657,644  florins. 

Of  wholly  manufactured  goods,  including  articles  of  literature  and  art,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  exports  of  23,7fcLA63  florins,  of  which,  cotton  goods,  to  the  value  of  1.058,400 
florins;  linens,  4,560,725  florins;  woollen  manufactures;  6,225,61 5  florins;  silk.  1,306,256 
florins;  manufactuies  of  iron  and  steel,  2,445,845  florins;  and. glass  wares,  5,352,304 
florins. 


t.UMMhKClAL  STATISTICS. 

The  proportions  of  the  tra.lo  of  tltc  several  Austrian  states  in  1841  were  as  follows: 
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Trade  of  Hungary  oiul  Transylvania  with  the  other  Austrian  States,  during  the 
Year  lS-ll. 


s  T  a  T 


Gr». 

Tot* 


v.vlu 


01.  TV 


evikd. 


In  comparing  the  commerce  of  Hungary,  &c.,  with  the  other  Austrian  states,  during 
the  year  184  1  with  that  of  1840.  we  find  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  642,428 
florins,  and  of  the  exports  of  1,203,413  florins. 

The  value  of  the  iin[>ort3  of  merchandize  introduced  into  Dalmatia  in  the  year  1841, 
in  comparison  with  the  year  1840,  has  decreased  84,004  (Was,  and  the  value  of  the  ox- 
| torts  from  Dalmatia,  has  increased  453,723  florins. 

The  articles  produced  in  the  free  port  and  jurisdiction  of  Venice,  and  imported  into 
the  Austrian  provinces,  were  for  the  most  part  manufactures,  and  amounted  in  value  during 
the  year  1841,  to  977,1 10  florins,  and  the  duty  levied  upon  the  same  13,807  florins,  which, 
compared  to  the  products  of  the  preceding  year,  exhibit  a  decrease  iu  the  value  of  31,133 
florins,  gave  an  increase  of  the  duty  of  92  florins. 

% 


Imports  ami  Exports  of  Articles,  above  the  *rahic  of  500,000  florins,  in  the  Tnule  between 
the  Austrian  States,  and  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 


F radk  nf  Dalmatia  and  the  Littoral  Islands  with  Foreign  Countries,  aud  all  other  parts  of 
the  Austrian  Monarchy,  in  the  Year  1841. 
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•  •  MARITIME  COMMERCE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

(Translated  ami  condensed  from  this  Official  Ilejiort  published  at  Vienna,  in  1.813.) 

NUMERICAL  STRENGTH  OK  THE  .MERCHANT  SHIPPING  OF  AUSTRIA. 

INCREASE. 

Vessels  newly  built  and  registereil. — The  merchant  shipping  of  Austria  has  been  prin¬ 
cipally  increased  by  newly  built  and  registered  vessels,  the  number  of  which  was  in  1839, 
Itil  vessels,  of  15,783  tons  burthen;  1S40,  178  vessels,  16,885  tons  burthen;  and  in 
18-11,  123  vessels,  9381  tons  burthen. 

The  greater  number  of-  these  are  fishing  and  coasting  vessels.  The  tonnage  of  new 
vessels  in  each  year  exceeds  that  of  the  vessels  destroyed,  whether  it  be  taken  on  the 
whole  amount  of  shinping,  or  only  on  the  vessels  employed  in  foreign  trade.  The  excess 
on  newly  built  vessels  employed  in  foreign  trade,  amounted  in  1839  (exclusive  of  Dalma¬ 
tia),  to  9259  tons;  in  18-10,  to  7220  tons  ;  and  in  1841,  to  4759  tons. 

Vessels  repaired. — hi  1339,  12  vessels  (small)  of  53  tons  burthen  ;  1840,  16  vessels 
(small)  of  175  tons  burthen  ;  and  in  1841,  17  vessels  (small)  of  1006  tons  burthen. 

Foreitjtt-buih  vessels  purchased. — In  1839,  15  vessels  of  2714  tons  burthen  ;  1840, 
13  vessels,  of  2321  tons  burthen;  and  in  1841,  5  vessels  of  1172  tous  burthen. 

Bv  comparing  these  numbers  with  those  of  the  vessels  sold  out  of  the  country,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  these  three  years,  56  vessels  of  3769  tons  burthen  have  been  sold,  w  hilst  33 
vessels  of  6207  tons  burthen  have  been  purchased,  the  former  being  of  much  smaller  sire 
than  the  latter ;  whilst  the  average  tonnage  of  the  vessels  sold  is  only  66  tons,  tliat  of 
those  purchased  is  188  tons  per  vessel. 

DECREASE. 

I’essels  wrecked. — In  1839,  the  nunibcLof  vessels  lost  was  30,  of  which  15  were 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  8  were  large  coasters,  3  small  coasters,  and  4  fishing  vessels.  The 
whole  number  rose  in  1840,  to  43  vessels  of  6408  tons  burthen,  which  fell  again  in  1841, 
to  32  vessels,  and  3876  tons. 

Broken  up  as  no  longer  sea -worthy. — In  1839,  65  vessels  (of  which  5  vessels  were 
employed  in  foreign  trade,  16  were  large  coasters,  29  small  coasters,  and  15  fishing  vessels); 
in  1840,  52  vessels  of  1872  tons  burthen  ;  and  in  1841,  51  vessels  of  1722  tons. 

Unrigged  (taken  into  dock  ?)  mi  account  of  considerable  repairs  being  requisite,  or  fro  n 
other  causes — In  1839,  25  vessels ;  in  1840,  39  vessels  ;  and  in  1841,  13  vessels;  but 
none  of  them  of  large  size. 

The  entire  loss  to  the  merchant  sliijiping  of  Austria,  under  these- three  heads,  amounted 
to  120  vessels  in  1839  ;  in  1840,  to  134  vessels  of  9083  tons  burthen  ;  and  in  1841,  to 
96  vessels  and  5813  tons. 

Austrian  vessels  sold  to  other  countries. — In  1839,  6  vessels  of  607  tons  burthen; 
1840,  28  vessels  of  2055  tons  burthen ;  and  in  1841,  22  vessels  of  1 107  tons  burthen. 

CLASSIFICATION',  BURTHEN,  CREWS,  &C.,  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  MERCHANT 

SHIPPING. 

The  merchant  vessels  of  Austria  are  arranged  in  four  classes.  The  first  are  vessels 
going  long  voyages  (bastiinenti  di  lungo  corso),  which,  possessing  their  own  patents  (ship’s 
papers),  are^at  liberty  to  undertake  any  voyages,  but  arc  principally  engaged  in  foreign 
trade.  The  second  class  contains  the  large  coasters  (bastimenti  del  gran  cabataggio),  which 
receive  government  passes  authorizing  them  to  trade  in  the  Adriatic  and  AEgean  Gulfs,  aud 
the  -Mediterranean  Sea  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Dardanelles.  The  3d  and  4th 
classes  consist  of  the  small  coasters,  licensed  according  to  circumstances,  to  frequent  all  the 
ports  of  the  Austrian  coasts,  or  only  those  within  the  district  to  which  they  belong.  The 
fishing  vessels  are  likewise  registered  at  the  ports  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  are,  and  ate 
furnished  with  licences.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  lighters  for  shipping  and  landing  goods, 
and  the  small  boats  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  within  the  .  several  ports,  as  also  for 
the  cominunio.itiuu  with  theTieiglibouriiig  coasts  and  islauds,  the  number  of  which  boats  in 
_ Dalmatia  tilone  amounts  to  3349. 


HOMMKKCIAL  STAVISTICS. 


The  Hurthen  of  the  vessels  ill  each  of  these  classes  is  generally  mi  the  increase,  the 
average  being  as  follows  : 

1 8;jy  IS  10  1811 

Foreign  trailers  .  each  2.33  tons  2.38  tons  261  tons. 

Large  coasters  .  .  .  ,,  88  „  87  „  88  „ 

Small  ditto,  1st  class  ..  12  ,.  13  ,,  18  „ 

Ditto,  2d  class  .  .  .  ,,  o'  ,,  8  ,,  8  „ 

Fishing  vessels  .  ,,  .3  ,,  .3  ,,  .5  „ 

('rein. — The  number  of  the  crew  de|>emls  n|>on  the  hurthen  of  the  vessel ;  the  propor¬ 
tion  being  of  course  greater  the  smaller  the  vessel. 

183!)  1880  1881 

Foreign  trailers  had  1  man  to  .  28  tons  2)3  tons  28A  tons. 

Large  Coasters  ...  9  „  9.)  ,,  oj  „ 

Small  ditto,  1st  class  ...  3^  .,  3^  „  8  „ 

Ditto,  2d  class  .  1  i  „  11  ,,  1  £  „ 

Fishing  vessels  ....  1  „  1  ,,  l  „ 

Ship  liuUdinij, — In  1810,  when  commerce  was  very  brisk,  the  number  and  value  of  the 
vessels  built  (with  the  exception  of  fishing  vessels)  were  higher  than  they  had  U  l  since  the 
sea-coasts  bail  been  restored  to  Austrian  dominion  ;  but  in  the  year  1881,  which  was  so 
imfavoumble  to  commerce,  they  fell  again  ono-half. 

•  The  number  of  the  vessels  built,  and  their  value,  were  tu  follows  : 


N.U.  The  number  of  vessels  built  does  not  correspond  wHtli  the  number  of  new 
vessels  added  to  the  strength  of  the  merchant  shipping,  which  includes  only  those  registered. 
Many  are  not  registered  for  some  time  after  they  are  finished. 

The  average  size  of  a  vessel  of  each  class  built  in  each  year  was  as  follows  : 

1839  *1880  1881 

Foreign  traders  .  .  .  322  tons  310  ions  273  tons. 

Large  coasters  ....  8 1  „  82  „  69  „ 

Smaller  ditto  ...  .  .  10  ,,  10£  „  12  „ 

Fishing  vessels  ....  8A  „  S  ,,  2 

The  average  burthen  of  new  ships  of  the  higher  classes  was  much  greater  than 
tlmt  of  older  vessels;  for  in  1839  the  average  burthen  of  the  foreign  trailers  then  existing 
was  2.33  tons,  w  hereas  the  newly-built  ones  averaged  322  tons.  The  proportion  on  the 
larger  coasts  is  as  much  as  88  to  81.  The  cause  of  the  seemingly  great  decrease  in  the 
size  of  the  fishing  vessels  is,  that  in  the  year  1881,  .216  Dalmatia  boats  were  taken  into 
this  class,  the  tonnage  of  which"  not -having  been  given,  they  have  been  assumed  to  be  of 
the  smallest  description  averaging  only  one  ton  each. 

The  average  cost  per  ton  of  ship-building  is  as  follows  in- guldens  (convention  money). 
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The  expense  of  ship-building  is  different  in  the  < 
Table  shows  the  relative  post  imt  ton  in  guldens. 


'  Hull  ami  Rradv  fur  Hull  «mi  (.» 


Austrian  Tnw  p. 


Repairs  mu/  alterations  of  Vessels.  —  In  the  year  1839.  |S:i  xe-.ols  of  1153  tons 
burthen  were  repaired  ami  altered  ;  viz.,  9  foreign  trailers,  13  larger  co.i-tcn.  ami  131 
smaller  ditto.  sln  1810,  the  uumliers  were  113  vessels  of  (i92ti  tons,  being  Is  foreign 
traders,  5-1  larger  roaster^.  29  smaller  ditto,  and  -12  fishing  vessels.  In  |N||  the  numbers 
were,  159  vessels  of  5889  tons,  of  which  !•!  were  foreign  trader 
smaller  ditto,  nml  55  lishing  vessels.  , 

The  expenses  of  repairs  and  alterations  amounted  in  1S39  to  59,782  gulden 
to  103,537  Kuldeus,-**4-in  IS  11  to  115.797  guldens.  If  these  sums  he  added  t 
cost  and  outfit  ot  newly-built  vessels  already  stated,  we  shall  have  the  following 
the  amount  ot  capital  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  of  Aust 


i  IS  10 


In  1839 
18  10 
1811 

Docks  fir  Shiji-hiiilitiii,). — 


l>er  of  vessels  built,  and  their  tonnage  a 


1,753.2 18  K  .. 

!>35.in87 

nmarv  of  the  d->eks  for  huildin 
ear  IS  II,  together  with  the  mini 


Anathm  Trifitp.  A 

tluogar.ao  ditto . 

Mtiiurv  Crui  u  - . 

D«tm"ia . . 


..The  Hep  lirs  and  Altei  a'ions  of  vessels  took  place  in  is  II  at  2  1  docks.  Tho.o  of 
Trieste  (two  m  number)  had  the  greater  jmrtion  of  the  work,  amounting  to  17:580  guldens, 
including  the  jobs  don-  in  the  'port,  59,1(59  guldens;  AVu  come  tho-e  of  I.ussin,  amount¬ 
ing  to  31, OOOll.  ;  Venice,  953211.  :  Grnvosa,  431011,  ,tc. 

The  total  number  of  docks  employed  in  the  year  1831.  either  in  building  or  repairing 
vessels,  or  on  both,  amounted  to  33.  whereof  (i  were  on  the  Austrian  coa-t.  5  >>n  the  Hun¬ 
garian  coast.  3  in  .Military  Croatia.  12  in  Dalmatia,  and  5  on  the  Venetian  coast. 

Master  Ship-buihlers. — The  iiumlier  of  these  in  1811  was  92.  who  were  stationed  as 
follows: — Austrian  coast.  13;  Hungarian  ditto,  (j  ;  Military  Croatia,  (> ;  Dalmatia.  31  ; 
Venetian  coast,  33. — Total,  92. 

!he  number  and  burthen  of  all  thp  vessels  entering  the.  jiorts  of  Austria  during 
the  years  1839,  1830.  and  1 H3 i .  were  as  follows: 


V  F.  A  K  S. 
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Of  tin-  I'utin’  tonnage,  82  tier  cent  consisted  of  Austrian  vessels,  an.1  IS  >cr  cent  of 
tin*  vessels  of  other  nations,  all  classed  as  follows  : — 


Attraur  «f  rach  CUim  *  .  ...Vi  pt*r  c« 


..  3)  per  cant.  . . 1?  perceot. 


Tlu»  number  of  vessels  thnt  nrrivej  at,  or  sailed  from,  all  the  Austrian  )>orts,  with  ear- 
gm-s  or  in  ballast,  was  as  follows  : — 


V  KSSKLS  A  HK  I  V  K  II.  I  V  K  S  S  K  I.  S  S  V  1  L  E  l). 
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According-  to  their  sevenil  classes,  the  uuinlier  of  these  vessels  arrived  and  -ailed, 
whether  laden  or  in  ballast,  ami  their  res|iective  tonnage,  in  the  years  I H.’ili — 41,  are  as 
follows: 

Considering . tlyv  vessels  in hieli  arrived  during  the  year  IS  (I,  according  to  their  Haps,  it 
appears  that  2 IS, 5)32  tons,  or  (>7  jx-r  cent  were  the  ibreipn  traders  ; '4<)jl,533  tons,  or  S7 
| «t  cent  of  the  larpe  ooatters ;  and  IKS.d-K)  tons,  of  t.he  small  coasters  .(this  trade  being 
allowed  only  to  national  vessels;.  lx4ong  to  the  -Austrian,  flap.  Of  the  remainder,  the 
followinp  five  ttaps'liad  Upwards  of  10.000  tons  each;  vi/'.,  the  Papal,  50,3(30  tons ;  the 
Neapolitan.  30,001  tons;  the  Urrtish.  1K.S2S  tons-;  the  Greets)  1 N.UOji  tons ;  and  the  Ame¬ 
rican.  Id. 02  1  tons.  Of  the  vessej>  hearing  the  1‘npnl  llap,  4(3,000  tons,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
belniiped  to  the  larpe  eoa-ters ;  and  22dXX>  tons,  or  more  than  two-third?o.f  those  bearinp' 
the  tlap  of  N"a|)les,  were  abo  larpe  coasters.  .  V. 

As  regards  the  value  of  trade  carried  on  bv  t!  a  vessel?  which  arrivetl  :ind  snilid  in  the 
\ear  1 H  1 1 ,  t.he  import'  hv  foreign  traders  amount  to  37, Of lO, (X)0 guldens,  hv  larp'r  coasters 
to  2l3.500,(XX),  and  hv  smaller  coasters  to  5,000, 0(K>;  total  value,  (3S,5(X).tXX)  of  guldens  in 
all.  •  ’Hie  Value  of  cvjxirts  amounted  to  22.(XX).(XX)  by  foreipt  traders,  29.(X)0,(XK)  by  larpe 
e>iHsters,  am.  7t,(XX>,lXX)  atul_  upwards  hv  small  coasters,  hemp  upwards  of  5'4,O0O,(XX)  in 
all.  .  1  leiK-e  it  results,  that  hv  the  foreipn  traders,  7S  |ier  cent  of  the  value,  arrived,  and  70 
|xt  cent  (or  wn.-hnth  /css)  tlejjarted  laden:  the  exports  (consistinp  principally  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials).  \verc  mu- third  /css  in  value  than  the  imjmrts.  On  the  other  hand,  f>y  the  harper 
coasters,  75)  [x-r  pent  arrive,  and  56  jwr  cent  (or  more  than  one -third  less)  ilepart  Inden,  the 
value  of  the  exports  (consisting  principally  of  manufactured  goods  and  colonial),  is  one- 
tirrl/th  niocc'than  that  of  the  inqtorts.  Of  the  smaller  coasters,  which  only  trade  between 
Austrian  ports,  the  proportion  of  their  tonnage  inwards  and  outwards.,  62  jier.eent  and  35 
per  cent,  is  alxtut  tin-  same  as  the  respective  values  of  their  catgm's  ;  viz.,  5,(XX),(X40  and 
3,<XX),(XX)  •  w  lienee  it  is  clean,  that  whilst  the  coast  lands  exjHirt'  their  produce  b>t  sett. 
they  inijxirt  many  articles  sif  consumption  from  the  interior.  '  •  .  •  ! 

Of  the  Im|»>rts,  35),500,(XX)  puldens  value,  or  nearly  58  per  cent,  in. 'mine,  were,  under 
the  Austrian  ilap,  ami  20, (XX), 000,  or  upw;ards  of.  42  per.-eent  under  to  tlrtvie -of  other 
nations ;  of  the  fonuer  of  these  amounts,  not  quite  three-eighths,  were  brought  bv  foreign  . 
traders,  upwards  of  fotir-eight'lts  by  large  coasters.  ,  and  one-eighth,  by  .  smaller  coasters.-,. 
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Of  other  llags,  tile  nine  follow  ini'  imported  each  goods  of  more  than  I  million  pillions  in 

British,  nearly  ;  Neapolitan,  more  than  -l,(XX),(XX) :  American,  nearly 

4,000,000  ;  Greek,  more  than  :i,(XX),(XX) ;  Homan,  more  than  ,'i,(XX),;xx) ;  Dani.ll, 

1  ,500, 0(X) ;  Swedish,  nearly  1,500,000;  Netherlands,  more  than  I, (XX), (XX);  Hu-iau, 
l,(XX),(XX). 

Of  the  Exports  the  Austrian  (Ini'  carried  more  than  •lO.OtXl.tXX)  guldens  in  value,  or 
nearly  7-1  nor  cent,  and  all  other  flags  the  remaining  20  per  cent.  Of  the  termer  amount, 
four-twelfths  were  bv  foreign  traders,  seven-twelfths  by  large  coasters,  and  one-twelfth 
by  small  coasters;  being  very  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  [injmrt.-.  The  following’ 
llags  exported  oarh  inure  than  the  value  of  !,(XX),(XX)  guldens ;  viz., 

"  I’apal  vessels,  d,(XX), (XX) ;  British,  2,500, (XX);  Nca(Hilitan,  2,<XX>, (XX);  Creek,  l,5(X),(XX) 
guldens. 

The  Kvjiorts  and  Imports  under  the  Austrian  (lag  amounted  equally  to  from  :>!),< X K ». ij< K ) 
or  •tO.(XX),(XX) :  under  foreign  (lags  the  Exerts  (  I  4,5<X>,(XX>)  amounted  to  ul»>ut  half 
of  the  Imports  (2!) ,(XX), (XX)  j. 

Of  the  total  value  of  the  Imports,  onc-thinl,  or  upwards  of  2.‘1.(XX),(XX>  of  guldens  were 
im|M)rted  into  one  Austrian  |xirt  from  another,  whii-t  "upwards  of  25.(XX),(XX>,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  total  Exports  went  from  one  Austrian  port  to  another.  This  large  amount  is 
principally  occasioned  by  the.  circumstance  that  goods,  coming  from  abroad,  and  destined 
for  Venice  and  the  interior,  art1  principally  imjiortt-d  bv  the  wav  of  Trieste,  and  forwarded 
from  thence.  Of  the  imjiorts  from  Austrian  ports,  upwards  of  i  l,(XX),(XX>,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  whole,  were  to  Venice ;  and  in  like  mnniier  upwards  of  7,(XX>.(XX),  or  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  exports  of  Venice,  went  to  other  native  |>orts.  In  Trieste  arrived  rather  more 
than  one  fifth  (upwards  of  S,(KX),(XX))  of  the  h.ijiorts  front  other  Au-tfian .  girts  ;  and  . 
two-fifths  of  the  Ex|Hirts  (  ujiwanls  of  I  -|.(XX),(XX>)  from  Trieste  were  sent  to  these  (torts. 

From  each  of  the  following  foreign  countries,  merchandize  arrived  by  sea  in  the  (torts 
of  Austria,  of  more*  than  1,(XX),(XX)  guldens  in  value: —  1 

From  Brazil,  nearly  “.(XX), (XX) ;  Turkey,  more  tlian  (i,/XX),(XX)  ;  Great  Britain  and  Bri¬ 
tish  jvosscssioiis,  (i,(XV),(XX>;  Naples  anil  Sicily,  ucarlv  5;(X.X),<XX> ;  United  SUms  „f 
America,  more  than  .'J.tJOO.OOO ;  Egypt.  ;i.(XX)t,tXX) ;  Homan  States,  nearly  ;i.(XX),(XK)  ;  ■ 
(•recce,  more  than  2,(X)0,OO0  ;  France,  l.(XX),(XX) ;.  Ionian  Islands,  l,(XX),(XX);  Spain, 

I  ,(XX),(XX)  guldens. 

Of  the  exports  to  other  countries,  upwards  of  mu*  million  in  value,  were*  ns  follows; — 

1  F'nJm  Homan  States,  more  tlian  5,750.(XX>  ;  Turkey.  5,<XXf(XX)  ;  ..(J  reht  Britain  hud 
p,  British 'possessions,  more  than  .'5.500.(XX)  ;  (iiveee,  -!,(XK),(XK) ;  France,  nearly  1\75(),<XX); 
Naples,  2, 000, (XX) ;  Egypt,  nearly  1  ,o(X).0<X) .;  Ionian  Island*  I,(XX).(XX). 

Brazil  and  the  United  Stat«*s  of  North, America  send  about  10,<XX),(XX)  guldens  worth 
of  goods  to  Austrian  (torts,  for  which  the  latter  riiake  direct  returns.  Mininnting  to  less 
ilrm  1 -,000,000.  Great  Britain  sends  bv  sea  (i,(KX),(XX),  .suul  receives  only  -'.'i,5(X),(XK);'  ’ 
N.-ibles  and  Sicily,  send  5,000,000  and  receive  only  2,(XX),(XX)  ;■  Ejvj-.pt  scuds  j,tXX),(XJ0,  ’ 
and  takes  only  1,500,000;  and  Turkey  and  Sjiain  receive  by  sea.  1, '(XX), (XX)  less  in  value 
tlian  .they  send.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  from  Austrian  jmrjts  exceed  the  imjiorts 
by  nearly  5, 000,000,  in  their  commerce  with  tiie  Homan  States  ;  by  l,5(XMXX)  with  France; 
and  by  1,000,000  with  Greece.  The  imjiorts  from  ami  evpoits.to  the  Ionian  1-kmds.arc 
about  ts]ual.  -.  .  . 


•  .  .  -  a.i>stTuan  shipping  tv  kOrKion  roius.  .  ’  •  . 

'riie  following  tables  are,  Compiled  from  .the  rejxirts  of  the  Austrian  consuls  at  the  •  • 
various  (Mirts  abroad'.  Cor  the  yenf  18-41,  with  the' exception  .-of  those  of  Alevaa'driii,  Genoa, 
and  i-ondon,  -which  •  are  for  1810;  whilst  fo,r  Gibraltar,  ..Uivorjiool,-  and  the  jmrts  of  - 
Morocco,  there  iireAno  returns.  ■  -These,  deficiencies  'apply,  how  ever,-  Only  to  the  amount  of 
the  commerce  (Table  2),  tliat  of  tlie^  navigation  (Tnblc  1).  living  altogether  for  the' year 
ISll.  The  former  has  conseipiciitly'to  be  considered  as  les.s  than  the  real  amViunt.  The 
variation  between  the  titnnlier  of  vessels  in  the  two  tables  arises  from  the  following  causes  : 
Tabic  2,  being  from  the  returas'for  l-SjlO/in.rcSpcct  to  .the.  three  p>rt.s  above  meiilioiu-d;  ‘ 


(  <>.\imi:iu_ial  siAiisncs. 


tin*  circumstance  lliat  several  steamers.  vtn|>l->ve«l  solely  as  passage-lamt.*,  are  entered  at 
huh  i>  o">i  k  although  not  earning  merchandize  ; -aud"  the  faet  llnit  tlie  numerous  Itulru 
vessels,  lourlting  at  |«>rts  tor  provisions,  water,  fcr.  (hastimrnti  ill  nlastio v,  are  entered  ns 
having  entered  ami  left  those  jsirts  with  at  ryots,  although  they  neither  discharged  nor 
tm.lv  in  any  goods  there. 

In  the  urtnngcnient  of  these  tallies,  the  foreign  ports  are,  agreeably  to  the  nneien* 
custom  piev ailing  in  the  Mediterranean,  classed  in  two  grand  divisions,  Levant!  and 
'  /’o  nrnti.  or  eastern  and  western  ports.  I 'inter  the  former  of  these  titles  arc  comprised 
the  countries  and  jiorts  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
.•straits  of  (iihraltar  to '.hose  of  Constantinople  (or,  more  correctly,  as  far  as  the  Mouths 
of  the  Danube  j,  whilst  the  fatter  term  comprises  the  jKirts  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Taii  1.1  I.  —  N.wicjation. 

Nrstui'.a  and  Tonnage  of  Austrian  Vessels  frequenting  Kostcru  1’orts  in  1  S  I  I . 


\  it  a  i  \  \  i  s.  '  |  i)  e  i*  a  it  r  r  it  k.  s. 


Tvut.r.  II.-- N.vv  to  \tio.\ — vonliititrtl. 

Nrsiui  u  and  Tonnage  of  Austrian  Vessels  frequenting  Western  1‘orts.in  1811. 
i  V  It  It  .1  V  A  t.  S  |  II  t  f  A  It  T  l-  It  K  s. 


Sl  IMM  K.Mf'.M  S. 


•  ArsVRIA, 


lit 


Twu.r.  II. — Thad>:. 

Number  of  Laden  Austrian  Vessels  frequenting  liastorn  Torts  in  l  S  1 1 ,  with  the  Values 
of  their  Cargoes. 


Table  1 1. — Tit  aih: — rnntinuril. 

Nt’MUKK  of  Laden  Austrian  Vessels  frequenting  Western  Torts  in  [Ml,  with  the  Value 
of  their  CargOtf,  .  . 


With  respect  to  the  numbers  contained  in  Table  No.  L,  a  double  rectification  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  hrsris,  that  no  account  is  taken  of  ports  at  which  then1  may  happen  to  be  no 
Austrian  consular  agent.  As,  however,  in  nhnost  every  port  of  tile  .Adriatic,  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  Black  Sea,  as  liken  he  in  the  principal  ports  of  the  other  Kuropean  states,  con¬ 
sular  agents  have  been  appointed,  the  deficiency  in  question  cannot  be  very  material,  and 
it  can  scarcely  arise  except  in  respect  to  voyages  made  bv  Austrian  vessels  to  American 
(Kiris,  such  as  Rio  Janeiro  and  Valparaiso,  to  which  places  Austrian  vessels  are  known 
to  go  almost  v  early.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  foregoing  table  arc  comprised  the  Imsti- 
in fnfi  tli  rilasrio,  vessels  putting  in  fof  water,  provisions,-  Ac.,  which  have  to  lie  deducted, 
in  order  to  show  the  real  trade  by  Austrian  vessels. 
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Vessels  actually  employ'd  in  trailing  voyages,  according  to  the  countries  visited  hy  • 
them,  tlie  irreatest  nmouiit  of  tonnage  so  employed  was  as  follows  :  — 


‘ 

Tons. 

Tons. 

France  direct 

.  9l;9dS 

with  Algiers 

.  47,505 

— 

i;i9.4(i:i 

TnrUcv  direct 

.  119.258 

with  the  Principalities  . 

.  10,200 

— 

129,-loS 

Homan  States  . 

.  58.497 

Kirvpt  ...... 

.  d  1.4(H) 

Hu.sia  . 

.  dl.OOtJ 

(iri’tHM*  •  *  •  ,  . 

.  42.02.5 

Naples  and  Sicily 

Cireat  Britain  direct  . 

.  5!(j,S4d 

.  7,oo.> 

with  British  [wssessions 

.  .  27,99(5 

5)5.401 

Ionian  Islands  .  .  .  . 

.  552,228 

The  ]iort<  most  freipiouted  by  Austrian  vessels  in  the  Year  18-1 1  were  as  follows: — 


FORTS. 

- 

IVaus^e  of 

Tounif*  *f 
Noa  striding 

(<Ji  rtU'C**), 

Total  Tonntgo 
of  Yf«*cli 

Miririltn . 

(:<*n«ununopJe . 

Alciaailfta, . 

. 

UJetu . 

i  IS 

"ft 

fc'rfUrh  * . 

_ l,.m 

If  we  consider  the  0[)erations  of  the  merchant  shipping  of  Austria  according  to  the 
amount  of  tonnage  employed,  the  trade  with  the  Western  1’orts  (  Ponrnti)  appears  to  be 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  that  with  the  Eastern  I’orts  {Lrvanti),  the  exports  arriving  in  and 
dc|iarting  from  the  former  being  of  81  Wj  tons  burthen  against  488,970  tons  in  and  from 
the  latter  (that  is,  exclusive  of  non-trading  vessels).  Hut  the  reverse  is  the  case,  if  the  cal- 


Sl'IM'LKMKN  IS. — AUSI  HIa.  1  j 

dilution  lie  made  on  the  amount  of  the  merchandize  carrieil,  which  is  twice  ns  much  in  tho 
Hastcm  ns  in  the  Western  tmde ;  since  in  the  funner  the  ini|>orts  amount  to  4, 3,909, 603 
■  pildons,  nml  the  exports  to  32, 702, .3.33  guidons  —  together,  79,612,1.76  guldens ;  whereas 
in  the  latter,!  tho  ini|>orts  only  amount  to  20,371,913  guldens,  the  exports  to  19,093,907 
gulilons — together,  39,4o.3,7.30  guldens. 

The  values  of  mcrchaudizo  imported  into  and  e.v[Hirtcd  from  foreign  countries,  hy 
Austrian  vessels  ih  1941,  were  as  follows  : — 


In  which  values  are  included  the  following;  viz., 

Imports.  Ksports.  Total, 

gulden*.  guldens.  guidons. 

Damibian  principalities  .  I,l)13,i  '  I,I37,H3  2,130,219 

Algiers  ....  2,  o(32..)  1>.  2.V>liO  2,.*,H(i.()7o 

llritish  possessions  .  i, 130,940  21(3,910  1.347.9.30 

The  commerce  of  Turkey,  hy  Austrian  vessels,  is  greater  than  that  carried  on  i>  the 
same  ships  with  all  other  foreign  countries:  the  former  living  09.000, (XX),  whiNt  the  latter 
is  only  .30, (XX), (XX). 


r.\Bt.K  of  the  Foreign  Ports  most  frequented,  and  the  Value  of  Imports  and  K\|x>rtx  hv 
Austrian  .SIujh  during  the  Year  IS  11. 


The  nuiulierot  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  Austria  in  IS42were  .J27  ships,  14(3,24(3 
tons.  Hie  number  of  steam  ships  belonging  to  the  Austrian  Lloyds’  Companv  of  from  4.7 
to  120  horse  jKnver  were  12  of  3.634  tons. 


C0MMKKC1AL  STATISTICS. 


Tonnage  of  Austrian  Merchant  Sailing’  Vessels  Arrived  in  National  and  Foreign  Ports, 
in  the  Twelve  Years  from  1830  to  1811  inclusive. 


V  h  A  R  .V  I  torngti  PorU.  Atnrmo  Port#.  ! 


’I  he  above  table  shows  an  increase  in  eleven  years  of  20  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
Austrian  vessels  entering  foreign  jiort.s ;  10  ]>er  cent  on  those  entering  Austrian  ports,  and 
21  |>er  cent  on  the  whole.  It  we  take  into  account  the  Austrian  steam  navigation,  which 
has  almost  entirelv  come  into  existence  within  the  above  period,  we  shall  find  the  total 
amount  of  tnnnagv’-,  in  lS.'JO,  to  have  Wen  1,222,826  tons;  in  1881,  1,234,030  tons;  in 
1811,  1,700,209  tons ;  giving  an  increase  of  52  per  rent  in  Austrian  ports,  28  per  cent  in 
foreign  ports,  and  8!)  per  cent  on  the  whole.  In  this  jveriod,  however,  the  actual  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  employed  has  scarcely  varied  (in  1881  it  was  nearly  200,000  tons) ;  coiise- 
<pieiitlv  this  great  inerense  in  the  amount  of  trade  arises,  partly  from  the  extension  of  the 
steam  navigation,  and  partly  from  greater  activity  among  the  sailing  vessels. 

Stexm  Navigation  with  Foreign  Ports.  —  The  communication  with  foreign 
eountries  bv  means  of  Austrian  steam  vessels,  has  lutd  its  origin  within  the  last  few  years.  ■ 
In  November,  1881,  the  first  Imat  of  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Cvom[>auv  arrived  at 
Constantinople  ;  and  in  the  vear  1887.  the  Wants  of  the  Austrian  l.loyd-f’W'gan  their  voyages 
to  the  Levant.  The  progress  of  steam  navigation  lias  been  most  rapid.  The  following  is 
the  voyages  and  tonnage  of  tile  Austrian  steamers  that  have  entered  foreign  |  irts.  With 
eastern  and  western  : 


In  '188.7 


1 887 

1888 


wages.  ,  Tons, 

'.S|  .  0.80 1 

108  .  .  10.8  1.7 

2.78  .  80.977 

000  .  .  100.80.7 


In  1889 
18|0  . 
1841 


Voyages.  Tons. 

.  '718  •  .  180,(K)2 

.  703  .  .  130.373 

.  712  .  112,480 


Hence  it  appears  that,  although  a  corresponding  progress  has  not  been  made  in  the 
last  two  years,  still  the  tonnage  hv  steamers  is  niir-sirriilh  of  the  entire  tonnage  hv  Aus¬ 
trian  merchant  shipping  generally,  or  om-sixth  of  that  uy  vessels  actually  occupied  on 
trading  voyages.  Comparing  the  two,  however,  by  the  value  of  the  merchandize  con¬ 
veyed,  it  will  lie  seen  that,  although  the  sailing  vessels  have  employed  siv  times  the 
amount  of  tonnage,  the  steamers  have  carried  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  amount 
.  (in  value)  of  the  goods. 


IIE.SCRII'TION.  I  ~  -  • 

Import*.  l-xport*  jomu  Import#.  Mprrf*.  Ttrrtl-  '  Import*-  ’  Ktport*  }  T.iTal. 

Sttiinjc  . .  '.-ri.Vlv'Jt:  ?!/.-!. -.3;  M.U'.-JVJ  uy-fll.W  5A.5-0..WO 

_  jrtNi  fl.inn*-.  li.tiiK.wr  t  "t.rr, si.7*cjm 

•  Tbi*  Unto#  off  tu  imh  >0  tbr  trade  with  ConaUntmop  le,  by  the  jtate  of  p->lit»f*  there  at  tint  period. 

Passengers  taj  stunners  in  18  H. — By  the  boats  of  the  Danube  Steam 

Navigation  Company  .......  50,408 

By  those  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds  .  .  .  .  10.170 


Total  passengers 


6(1,578 


K.MK.S 


I!kitisii  Consular  Beturn  »f  the  Trade  of  the  l’ort  of  Trieste,  for  tlx*  Year  ending  III  it 


Of  the  1  IT  British  vessels  that  arrived,  there  were  from  (Treat  Britain,  with  sugar,  Ac., 
2  :  general  cargo,  29:  lead  and  coal-,  I  ;  eotton,  e>*al',  Ae.,  1  ;  iron,  eoals,  Ac.,  I  :  coals, 
2:  tin  and  salt-fish,  1  ;  herrings,  !  ;  eotton  twist,  iron,  Ac.,  1  ;  sugar,  hides,  and  wood.  1  ; 
Almoria,  haul  and  shot,  I  ;  Prevesa.  valonea,  2  ;  Bio  de  Janeiro,  cotVcv,  Its  ;  culVce. -sugar, 
and  hides,  2  ;  Pntras,  valonea,  d  ;  Venice,  in  hnllust,  2;  herrings,  1  ;  grain.  Ae.  I;  Malta, 
general  cargo,  d ;  Dragomestrc,  valonea.  I  ;  Odessa,  wheat,  A’c.,  2:  Smyrna.  eotton,  valo¬ 
nea,  Ac.,  1  ;  valonea  mid  Persian  berries,  2  :  eotton,  seeds,  Ac..  1  ;  Pernambuco,  sugar.  S  ; 
I’rodnuo,  valonea,  1  ;  Bahia,  sugar,  2  ;  Amsterdam,  entice,  sugar,  anil  dvewood,  I  ;  sugar, 
etc.,  1;  Ilavauna,  coffee,  1;  sugar,  Ac.,  d  :  Alexandria,  eotton.  1;  ditto,  wool,  sc.,  I  ; 
Antwerp,  sugar,  Ac.,  I  ;  (iihmlrar,  hides,  rum,  ami  coffee.  1  ;  eofi'ee.  Ae..  1  ;  Port  an 
Prince,  ditto,  1;  ditto  and  wood,  I;  Mnccio,  sugar,  Ac.,  d  ;  New  Orleans,  cotton,  lend, 
Ac.,  1  ;  Messina,  lemons,  oranges.  Ae.,  1  ;  Parniha,  sugnr.  2 :  Sira,  maize.  J . 

Of  the  1  Id  British  vessels  that  departed,  then*  were,  for  Croat  Britain,  with  general 
cargoes.  Id;  valonea,  4  ;  cotton,  candles,  Ac.,  d  ;  ditto,  sumach,  Ac,,  d  ;  tinilier,  rags.  Ac., 
I  ;  Imnes,  2:  wheat,  d;  rags,  1  ;  cotton,  I  ;  cotton,  valonea,  Ac.,  I  ;  cotton,  -ill,  un-te, 
Ac..  I:  Odessa,  in  ballast,  d;  Cephahmia,  sumach,  Ae.,  2  :  in  ballast,  7  :  general  cargo, 
1  :  liipiorice.  figs.  Ac.,  1  :  St.  Petersburg,  valonea,  drugs.  Ac.,  1  ;  Mes-iua,  in  Jialiast,  9; 
tinilier,  2  ;  UiartLs,  I  ;  Malta,  general  cargoes,  (i  :  timber.  1  :  in  balla-t,  I  ;  Smvrna.  in 
ballast,  d;  \  enice.  in  ballast,  I  ;  Bio  de  Janeiro,  oil,  steel,  wheat,  Ac..  1  ;  general  cargo,  i  : 
Cagliari,  oil,  candles.  Ac..  I:  Cette,  in  ballast,  d;  Trapani,  olive  oil.  1;  in  ballast,  d  ; 
(>alli|Kili,  in  ballast.  I  ;  Palermo,  timber,  1;  Puerto  (.‘alicllo,  in  balla-t.  I:  Constantinople, 
in  ballast,  2  ;  Bahia,  Ilnur,  1  ;  Zante.  in  ballast.  7  :  sumach,  Ac.,  I  ;  Cadiz,  in  ballast.  2  ; 
(iibraltar,  steel,  tobacco,  Ac.,  1  ;  Alexandria,  in  ballast,  fi  ;  Madeira,  Hour,  wheat,  steel, 
Ac.,  I  ;  Patras,  boards,  Ac.,  1;  Finnic,  in  ballast,  I. 


MIM'.IIAI.  PKOUI.TIIOXS. 


Pout  of  Vfm.  k  for  1813. 


I  he  mcren-e  of  tonnage  in  tin*  arrival'  bl  the  year  IS  III  over  the  vear  I "S-tl!  ii  nearly 
.*>()  [«T  ceiit.  ami  it  exceeds  llu*  average  tonnage  of  thp  la«t  live  year',  18IIS  to  |M4'J  ;  II  I 
per  pent. 

Of  tin-  Hriti-h  ve"el<  that  arrived,  there  were  from  Great  llritain,  with  pilchards.  I  I  ; 
herrings,  1  I  ;  inerehandi/p,  10  ;  poke,  ‘2  ;  coals,  '2  ;  Tric-te,  in  ballast,  I  ;  Rio  Janeiro, 
eolTee,  I  ;  Corfu,'  wheat.  I  ;  Mutan/.a',  sugar,  I  ;  Port  an  Prinee,  eolVee,  I. 

Of  thp  lOHriti'h  ves'li  that  departed,  there  were  for  Great  llritain,  with  merchan¬ 
dize.  ;  I  Mines.  2 ;  timher,  II;  wheat.  1  ;  Ionian  Islands,  ballast.  10;  Trieste,  halla-t,  II; 
herrings,  p  ;  Mediterranean,  ballast,  2  ;  Messina,  ditto,  I  ;  deals,  o.  Corfu,  ballast,  1  ; 
Odessa,  ditto,  1  ;  Alexandria,  ditto,  I. 

Port  of  Kh'mk  for  I'-illi. 


Of  she  4  llritisli  vessels  that  arrived,  there  were  from  Great  llritaiii,  none  ;  Trieste,  in 
ballast,  ‘J  ;  with  Issue',  eoals.  &v..  1.  Aneona,  in  ballast,  I.  Of  the  H  IlritL-h  vessels  that 
departed,  there  were  for  Great  llritain,  with  rapesced,  1;  Oporto.  pi|>e  staves,  2. 


MINERAL  PKODI'CTIONS  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 

Austrian  Goi  u  am>  Siivlr  Misr.s — According  to  a  report  made  bv  the  Mining  Adminis¬ 
tration,  to  the  Austrian  Chancery  of  State,  the.  various  mines  of  the  empire  have  yielded,  dating 
from  ISfO,  an  animal  supply  nf  57,777  marks  of  gold  ;  ami  900.403  marks  of  silver. 

It  may  however  he  remarked,  that  the  above  average  will  not  be  precisely  correct,  for.  owing  to 
i event  improvements  in  working  them,  the  produce  of  these  mines  enmimie  to  increase. 

■  There  -linuld  eon.eipieiulv  lie  an  average  annual  supply  of4t*,gJI  ti- It*  Austrian  ounces  of 
gold  ;  and  7i,d,3'JJ  1- 1  tv  Austrian  uum.es  of  diver. 


S U p PI. KM KN  IS. Al'sriUA. 


The  richest  gold  and  silver  mines  arc  met  with  in  Siehenhorgen.  Trail') Ivania,  aiul  mure  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  western  portion.  Gold  is  not  mi  Ircqoeutly  lonnd  in  a  pure' -lute  in  Hungary,  a'  in 
Transylvania.  In  Hungary  it  is  usually  miveil  with  silver  or-.- ;  and  it  i-  principally  found  in 
this  stale,  in  the  silver  mine-,  at  Sdtemnitit,  Krvmnitz,  N.igy-Banya,  Meii-obl,  Kapnik,  Ac. 

In  the  ilays  of  Maria-  Thcre-a'.  the  yearly  production  of  odd.  ainoniited  in  Hungary  to  I  I (1*2 
marks  ;  and  m  Siobenlmrgon.  to  2081  marks.  During  the  tin-  years, .  1KI3-IM7,  the  average  an¬ 
nual  production  of  Hungary  was,  22:il  marks  ;  am’  Siob.enbiirgen,  .1272  marks. 

During  the  years  IS-JtMSdl,  tliat  of  Hungary  was  10.', 8  marks  ;  and  of  Siebcnburgen,  ‘2811 
mark'. 

The  present  total  production  of  gold  may  he  estimated  at  .VillO  marks;  of  which  amount,  tliiO 
marks  were  produced  by  private  enterprise  ;  and  I  Hid  marks  from  government  mining.  During 
the  years  1 7110- 1 70j,  the  average  amount  did  lot  exceed  from  ItjOO,  or  at  mosi,:l!IOO  marks. 

Silver  is  principally  mined  in  Hungary,  and  also,  in  smaller  quantities,  in  Itohemia  and  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  The  chief  mines  are  at  Schemuil/.  Kremnit/,  and  Neii'old,  and  the  average  produre, 
taken  upon  a  period,  would  amount  to  ti'J,  to7  marks  ;  of  this  sum,  Lower  Hnngnrv 

yielded.  :H,'*.',7  -marks t  Upper  Hungary,  10.078  marks;  the  mountain  district  of  Nagy-Banyu, 
I  J.iVJ  marks  ;  the  Ikinat,  4170  marks.  - 

The  total  yearly  production  of  silver  in  the  empire,  ilia y  he  estimated  at  Ot.lo.j  marks.  The 
total  average  production  between  1 7!>o-l  79.),  was  97,21111  marks;  this  comparison  exhibits  a  de¬ 
creased  production.  The  amount  of  silver  produced  by  individual  enterprise,  mav  he  estimated 
at  about  :19,:!00  marks. 

•  L'orrttR,  Lean..  Tin,  anu  Iron  Mines.—. (’upper  is  chielly  found  in  Hungary,  the  Venetian 
Provinces,  the  Tyrol,  Siehenhorgen,  and  Galicia  ;  whilst  in  Steiermark,  Snlt/hiirg.  Carinthia,  Bo¬ 
hemia.  and  the  .Military  frontiers,  hut  little  is  met  with. 

‘Hie  produce  of  I.  pper  Hungary  may  he  estimated  at  from  IlS.OOt)  to  21.000  centners;  of 
Lower  Hungary,  the  Ikinat,  &<•..  at  from  :ioim  to  noon  centners. 

In  the  Venetian  provinces,  copper  lornis  ti  e  principal  branch  of  mining  industry.  ‘I  he  largest 
•mines  are  at  Agordo.  in  the  province  of  Belhino. 

•The  total  annual  produce  of  copper,  yielded  by  all  tile  mines,  may  he  estimated,  on  an  average 
of  live  year*,  to  bO  eenttnos.  '  •  - 

•  /nit t  is  very  generally  found  throughout  the  various  provinces  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  hut 

the  most  important  mines  are  in  Meiermark,  and  in  Carinthia.  The  works  at  Vurdernhcrg  and 
I'.isenerz  in  Steiermark,  lie  at  the’ foot  of  the  Ki-rnlierg,  and  yield,  annually,  from  200,1*  to  to 
.'li.m.'lihl  centners  of  r.i  w  iron,  frotn.whieji  are  manufactured  the  finest  articles  of  east  iron  made 
in  the  elliptic.  . 

Bi-sales  the  foregoing,  several  'other  works  are  in  full  employment,  as  those  at  Mariazell. 
Mu  ran,  N’euberg,  Admotil,  Ac.  Of  the  total  of  raw  iron  (.78:1.81  I  centners),  in  Steiermark.  the 
protlucc  has  amounted  to  2:1’'', (>jS  centners.  The  iron  works  in  Carinthia  have  annually  v  iclih-d 
from  lOO.flOO  to  180,000  rentners  of  raw  iron,  ami  upon  a  par  with  these’  may  lie  placed,  those  at 
i’rusaeh,  fit,  Leonard.  Gmund.  and  other  ptao-s  in  Carl;  *hia,  al-vi  sonn'  in  operation  in  Carniola  : 
all  in  the  liands  of  private  individuals. 

‘Hie  total  annual  production  amounts  to  upwards  of  I.TUO.DOO  centners  of  raw  and  cast-iron. 
The  quantity  min  d  ami  smelted  by  government  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole  produce  ; 
or,  about  4  l.j.OOO  centners  of  raw,  and  lot, 000  centner*  of  cast-iron. 

Tin  is  only  found  in  Bohemia,  ami  the  mines- are  situated  in  the  districts  of,  Lritmerit/  and 
Joachimsthal.  The  total  annual  average  produce  of  the  Lrzgehirge  tin  mines,  was  for' the  live 
years,  1 8:1;!- 18:17,  not  more  than  1 2, *2  rentners.  It  was  tr.ucli  greater  in  the  preceding  eeutttrv, 
when  the  annual  province  amounted  to  4890  centners. 

/>«<!.— The  chief  lead  mines  are  in  Cnrimhia.  at  Bleiherg  and  .Kouigsherg,  near  the  Raibler 
lake.  The  lead  found  at  these  places  is  nutrh  esteemed  for  its  purity  and  tnalloalulity,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  “  Tit/mhrr  Ii!n  “  Iiv  Carniola  there  are  a  i -o  some  small  lead  mines;  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  the  Military  Frontiers,  yield  lead;  hut  in  Austria,  above  ami  below  the  Lons,  and  in 
Moravia.  Lombardy,  and  Dalmatia,  there  is  m>  manufacture  of,  or  trade  in,  this  mineral. 

The  total  production  of  lead  amounts  upwards  of  09,400  centner-,  of  which  amount  Ca- 
rinthiaand  Carniola  alone  yielded  more  than  js.ooo  centner-. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Galina,  Steiermark,  and  the  Tv  ml,  yield 
an  average  annual  quantity  of  about  21 ,820  centners  of  litharge  ;  and  in  Upper  Ati-tria.  the  Tv  ml 
Bohemia,  ami  Sichenhiirgen,  tiiere  lias -been  an  annual  production  equal  to  2:1, 12.1  ccium  r-  of  line 
lead;  and  Bohemia  has  al-o  yielded  about  1 1. 722  cent  tier,  of  lead  ore. 

I  imtktihcr. — The  principaf  quicksilver  work-are  at  lilria,  in  Carniola.  When  lie’  goldminers 
.if  South  America  used  Austrian  quicksilver,  each  of  these  mines  produced  I’mm  Ig.iHHi  to  |  (.not) 
centners.  Since  then,  ami  in  consequence  of  Midi  operations  being  now  rtirriisl  on  at  other  plans 
in  Hungary,  e.c  .  the  yearly  supply  lias  varied  from  2000  to  0900  centners.  The  produce  of  other 
places  in  Carinthia,  Steiermark,  At.,  has  only  been  from  2n  to  40  centner;,  whilst  tliat  yielded  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  is  not  stated. 


MINKIIAI.  l‘HODIKTIO.S*<. 


C'lfoi'inr. — There  isa  considerable  production  of  this  rnclal  in  llii*  Venetian  territory,  at  An- 
rniiM,  nod  at  tin1  mines  of  the  Tyrol.  ,  The  yearly  average  produce  is  almut  M.jgq  ci-ulocrs. 

/mo  is  |irinci|>ally  produced  at  tlu>  .sindting-linuscs  at  Doguarska,  ill  the  Haunt.  In  18. Hi, 
tin:  >i>i.imity  nimnitits'il  only  to  I 18  reiitners,  but  itj,  the  following  war  it  rose  to  1717  cent  nor*. 
Tin*  quantities  yielded  ill  other  parts  ol'.tho  empire  ate  iucoii'iilci;il>!e.  « 

hii’i'ilt  is  Ibunil  in  the  Hungarian  mountains,  ami  also  in  Stciermark,  the  Tvrol,  aiuf  Salt/burg ; 
hut  the  chief  supply  comes  from  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  annual  production,  taken  upon  an 
average  period  of  live'  years  has  been  as  follows,  viz. :  Il’tintpiry,  7!>*s  centners  ,  Steiermark.  :i-'U 

Jn/inmni/  is  met  with  in  various  places,  hut  priucTpally,' and  only  of  the  best  ih*scriptiau«,  in 
Iltingaiv.  The  annual  average  produce,  may  he  roti'idered  as  auinuntiug  to  AMitl  centners.. 

.Iriem'c.-.This  mineral  is  loomi  in  the  ihstrict.s  above  the  Knits,  and  in  Bohemia.  The  total 
annual  production  lor  the  live  years,  1SMM-I8M7,  was  l.ilo  centners. 

Httmnlh  mid  (.‘hrnmnlr  tire  oroduced,  the  former  chietlv  in  Bohemia  :  tlie  latter  in  Stciermark. 
Tim  total  anioial  value  of  the  mineral  productions  ol‘  Austria  may  lie  estimated  at  I  j.lHMt.uOf) 
guldens,  of  wliicli  amount,  iron  alone  yields  a  value  of  7,000,1  M HI  gi!!dt’t>'.  *  .  . 

Svtt  Mim-,  kr. — The  salt  mines  and  stilt  works,  which  nr.*  both  mimemiis  atid  extensive 
within  the  Austrian  territories^  aflord  a  largi*  Held  for  industry,  and  profitable  enterprise.  Besides 
eomtiion  mineral  salt,  there  is  a  large  prndnrtion  of  saltpetre.  -alammouiac.  soda,  pota-fi.  glati- 
hersalts,  alum,  and  vitriol.  - 

Salt  (culinary  )  is  of  three  kinds  ;  \ i /.,  rock  salt,  that  'produced  from  salt  springs,'  nnd  si*a- 
salt  ;  l)0t  the  two  lirst  deseriptioos  are  those  of  the  most  importance,  as  being  generally  brought 
into  eoiisum|itioii.  Mineral  «a!t  i’  chietlv  found  in  Siebrnhiirgeii  ami  (ialicia,  and  n!»o  iti  ,1‘pper 
Austria,  .Sloicrm.irk.  and  llm  Tyrol,  in  the  three  last-named  provinces  soda  is  produced  in  coii- 
sideralrle  rpiantitie-,  and  a!>n  in  (ialicia  ami  at  Sovar,  in  Hungary.  Sea-salt  comes  from  Dalmatia 
and  tin1  hue  of  -e:i-co,i,t.  The  production  and  manufacture  of  salt  is-  . a  state  monopoly  ,  except  as 
regards  the  iiiaiiiil’n  ture  of  uu-mill,  of  which'  there  tire  several  works  in  the  hands  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Tim  total  production  of  s  ilt  in  the  Austrian' empire  (  exclusive  of  sea-salt)  amounts  to  upwards 
of  *.'.1.110,1  Nit i  centners. of  rock  salt  ;  ami  above  l.7U<>.IMMi  centners  of  soda:  ■ 

Urn-mill  is  principally  made  witliiu  the  district  of  Trii-sle,  and  in  Istria  ami  Dalmatia.'  The 
salt  proiluceil  hi  Istria,  and  at  tin*  island  of  Hugo,  is  considered  the  hot  :  that  which  cutties  from 
Dalmatia  is  of  inferior  quality.  Tin*  annua!  prodjicc  lias  been,  ill  Dalmatia,  107, .'100  centners  ; 

from  the  sea  roasts,  :lii. I  It)  centners.  .  ..  . 

Tins  produce  is,  however,  iiisiilHcieut  lor  donicstir  iw,  ami  .Sicilian  sea-salt  is  imported  for 

The  chief  M-nts  of  tin  •  di  trade  are  at  Moggla,  ('apoilTstria,  and  I’irano.  in  Istria;  and  at 
A  rim.  I 'ago.  and  Sfagno.  in  Dalmatia.  Of  the  total  y  icldod  by  thr-c  places,  in  18*20,  vi/„  4,080, *240 
kl. liters, — ditto  were  from  the  governmenl  works,  and  the  rest  from  the  works  of  private 
persons.  •*.''' 

A  very  "i mil  soda  i-  produced  ill  Hungary,  especially  in  the  low  country  between  Dchrcc/in 
ami  I  irosw  aulein,  and  ujHin  the  hanks  of  the  Theis-.  :—aud_.jliq  soda  made  here  is  said  nearly  to 
equal  that  of  Ahcaute,  licit h  in  cleanliness  and  good  ipialitv.  Other  places  oil  the  I'pper  Danube 
ami  tlm  cimoiv  of  I’e-tli,  yield  a  natural  glaubcrs'ilt  ;  amt  it  is  also  produced  at  the  -alt  works  at 
Isehl  and  Hall-tadt  ;  it  is.  however,  not  tiiurli  used  in  Hungary.  Saltpetre,  in  a  eryxtaliseij  state, 
is  found  in  many  districts  of  Hungary,  chieliy  at.  S/alMittselier  and  Belmrer,  and  it  is  reckoned 
Iwith  clean  ami  good.  T  he  other  prov  inc»*s  al-o  furnish  this  article  for  the  government,  arid  the 
total  jirodoce  is  so  large,  that  a  great  supply  is  constantly  kept  in  store.  Ihttadt  is  priHluccd  in 
Hungary,  (ialicia.  and  Morrivia.  leu  the  best  comes  from  Illyria.  Alum  is  also  a  general  product 
in  Hungary,  Stciermark.  ('arniola.  Moravia.  Bohemia,  am’  >  pper  Austria.  Of  tin*  commoner 
di-scriptiotis.  the  produetion  exceeds  the  demand,  hut  of  the  liner  kinds  some  quantities  are 
uoiallv  imported  from  Italy  ami  tin*  Levant.  During  the  period  ISJU4-I8.T7.  the  avenge  pro- 
tluetion  amounted  to ‘2M.4.V2  centners,  "f  winch  sum  Hungary  yielded  1 1 ,.>.14  centners',  (irceu 
copperas  (sulphate  of  iron  >  is  met  with  in  most  of  tlo*  a!>ovc-uanu*d  districts,  hut  chiefly  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  Illyria,  and  the  Venetian  territory  .  tin*  annual  amount  y ielded,  upon  an  average  of  each 
live  years,  has  been  40,883  centners  ;  of  which  Bohemia  alone  produced  *2'J,MIM  centners. 


SUPPLEMENT  II. 


CONTAINING  MODIFICATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  CUSTOMS’  TARIFFS  TROM  THE  DATE 
OF  TliF.  PUBLICATION  OF  TIIE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THIS  WORK  TO  THE  1st  OF 
JULY,  1848,  AND. THE  BRITISH  TARIFF  OF  CUSTOMS  IN  FORCE  IN  JULY,  1848, 
COMPARED  WITH  MR.  PITT’S  TARIFF  OF  1787,  AND  THE  INTERMEDIATE 
BRITISH  TARIFFS. 


Modification  of  the  General  Tariff  Duties  (see  Vol.  I.)  of  the  Netherlands,  to  the  1st 
of  January,  184-3. 


A  R  T  1  C  L  K  S.  - 

Old  Daly. 

New  Doty. 

Dote  of  Alterotioa. 

HOLLAND. 

-  *  *•  rf- 

£  i.  d. 

Aihw.pot.., . per  cwt. 

.  ditto,  la  national  reooeLt . .do 

2  2  -i . 

0  0  lj 

: 

—  ditto,  la  national  tmeU- . do. 

-  ditto,  ootprepored . . . do 

1  5ma*at 

df[Tw 

d!!£' 

“T In 

A  per  cen  t 

5U 

Wood,  Mwd  . ad.  vaL 

Hide*,  raw,  salted.  or  dried,  eix.:— 

1  per  cubic  foot. 

ditto. 

From  &*utii  Amrrica,  or  ia  nation'll  reaaeta  ..  cwt 

la  forvlfD  vtaaeia . .  do 

Quicklime . . . qr. 

2221 

A  per  cent  ad  t»I. 

1  per  ceot  ad.ral. 

dls 

Cotton  wool. . . . tWL 

free.' 

Sit'S; 

Coal,  email . . . chaldnta 

Id.  par  cwt. 

0  J  »i 

ditto.’ 

Saltpetre,  unrefined . . . ..do. 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  •talk........... . do. 

1 1  i 

III  . 

£: 

- ditto,  in  national  reaeeta.. .  . do. 

"  0  1 

2  o  'i 

ditto! 

Seed*,  flax  aad  hemp,  la  naocaal  Trails . qr. 

2  2  4 

d"t2: 

Iron,  pip  utd  b«r . .d  *,1. 

i  ftftnit. 

1  per  coot: 

dim 

Zi’vc*rlw*W . do’ 

0  0  ** 

2  2  J 

d’tt*' 

Steel,  So  plate*  aod  ban . - . . . do. 

a  dTttofen' 

!  : 

diiu! 

EtrotT  Dcrut. 

«  ditto. 

d.m 

Aabea,  Pot . . . . . cwt 

- alkalloe .  do. 

2  2? 

dim! 

Bane*,  animal,  prepared. . . . . . do. 

-  ditto,  not  prop. rod .  do. 

6  p,P,tiSu’.»l. 

2  2  l 

2212; 

VOL. 
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Modification  of  the  General  TarifT  Duties  (ser  Vol, 1 1.)  of  the  Netherlands,  to  the 
1st  of  January,  l  H-lfjl— (continued). 


A  H  T  I  O  t,  i:  S  I  01,1  Dutr  j  SV«r  IM).  ■!  l)4U  nt  Altcratiou. 


The  value  of  all  imports  into  the  Netherlands  in  1S43  amounted  in  sterling 
money  to  15,173,240/.;  the  exports  to  11,440,400/.  The  value  ofbutter  exported 
amounted,  in  1843,  to  430,077/* ;  of  which  ten-elevenths  was  to  Great  Britain. 
Value  of  cheese  exported,  517,310/.,  of  which  five-twelfths  was  to  Great  Britain. 
The  arrival  of  Nethcrland  vessels  in'  1843  were,  laden,  2476  vessels,  363,805  tons 
Foreign,  laden,  5853  vessels,  tons  ;  vessels  in  ballast,  all  countries, 

337  vessels,  20,099  tons;  departures  Netherlands,  laden,  1778  vessels,  279,135 
tons;  foreign  laden,  1666  vessels,  255,984  tons  ;  all  countries  in  ballast,  2824 
vessels,  432,227  tons. 

The  proportions  which  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  each  principal 
country  bore  to  each  other  were  as  follows : — 


NEW  I'A III KKS., 


Navigation  of  tho-  Port  of  Amsterdam,  including Imiingcn,  Alkmanr,  .  Medcinbiick, 
Zwolle.  and  Groningen,  in  IS  Ki. 


NrthvrUoll..  • 

Norwegian  .... 
H  inotenan .. . 

Swedish . 

Austrian . . 

Oldenburg.... 

Neapolitan,... 
J{iQ*«to#m. .  . 

Spanish . 

Mecklenburg. , 
Portuguese. . . . 


'tonnage..  Crew*.  ( * Tonnage.  I  Crew*,  j 


aoii  Groningen . 


;  j  Vo  inform* ; 


**>»! 


The  following  is  a  return  of  British  shipping  for  Amsterdam  only:— 

I  A  K  II I  V  K  D.  DEPARTED. 

COUNTRIES  ASP  DP-.CRIP- _ _  COUNTRIES  AM)  DESCKIP- _ ; _ _ 

TION  UP  CARGOES.  !  .  f  TION  OP  CARGOES. 

Vessel*.  Tonnage.  *  esse  a.  |  Tonnage. 

i  number.  tool.  numtnr.  ,  too*. 

*  And  of  these  MS  Rritish  Te**eJ»!  Of  these  *U  British  vessels  that  j 

tb-t  arrived  there  weft*  for—  I  -depart*  d  there  wen*  from—  , 

Great  Hntsiu,  wi'h  ct*al» . j  Hd  ;  j-s.CiS  Great  Hriiatn.  with  grnrral  carr.  I*  ! 

M  ricr . j  1  ;  1<*>  Per  Great  Britain .  alT  j 

Fur  Great  Britain _ _ _ i  aG  U.7'3  with  general  rat  go  I  |  l'Jl 

Guernsey,  with  ballast .  1  , 1  '  lift '  Copenhagen.  with  ballast .  *  j  I'H 

St.  Pet*rr%burjr.  wit*  rye .  <  ■  ».ib  .  .  I  j  G* 

Archangel.  *ittn .  1  III  Sew  >  <wk,  with  « migrant* .  I  3,r'i 

Ol with  wheat .  .1  j  *.'i  C«tifn.  with  sugar. . . .  ’*  111 

Smyrna,  wfib  ra«in«.. .  I  13"^  Algiers,  wtth  hay .  1  Jfii 

Triple,  w«b  rye .  I  For  Great  Britain .  117  W.t'** 

Sosrabaya  (Java),  with  nee .  I  3*0  - - — — — 

Konigsberg,  with  rye . .  S  !*•  Tot«l .  ^  I3,w7 

Prom  «<her  parts .  I*j.  3.1.1 

From  Great  Britain .  _ 
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Navigation  of  the  Port  of  Rotterdam,  1840. 


Of  these  710  British  Vessels  that  Arrived, 
there  tvciytcn  Great  Britain  as  follows  : 


Ditto  and  central . 

Ditto  end  ch*to*.  .. . 

JHtto  »md  cod-h ver  ull . 

General . 

Iron . 

H*il  ditto . 

Iron  and  b^nin** . 

Rock  ditto*.". " *.* 

Ditto!  ditto!  ami  mahoRanr--  * 
Wheat?.. 

Kartbeuwkte . 

Ditto  aad  potatoes . 

Potato** . 

IUco . 

Bale  roods . 

Flour . - . 

Ditto  and  rock-salt. . 

Hcmbp . 

Lead . . 

Ditto  and  wine . . . 

China  Oay . 

Cinders  and  lead . 

Bcaoa . 

Corranu . 

Guernsey,  ballaat . . 

Jersey,  empty  casks . 

R%.^c). 

Ditto  and  wheat . 

Reral.  ry"  . 

Odessa,  ditto . 

Constantinople,  wheat . 

ToTi  L  from  other  part# . . 
„  from  Great  Britain 
Tcrai . 


|0f  these  TIG  British  Vessels  that  Departed, 
Verc  were  for  Great  Britain  as  follows  : 


Bark...., 


Cordilla . 

Total  for  Great  Britain.. 
■*ey,  general . . . 

Petersburg:  ballast . 

(Genoa,  ditto . - . 

[Savannah,  ditto . 

Total  for  other  parts.... 
for  Great  Hritaia.. 


NKW  TAHI KKS. 


'>  1 1 


STATISTICS  OK  TUK  TUAUK  OK  JAVA. 
Uxtortation  from  Java  from  1836  to  1815  inclusive. 


A  picul,  though  strictly  only  133}  lbs.,  is  calculated  at  Batavia  at  I3(J  lbs. 
If,  however,  we  go  back  ten  years  more,  to  1S2G,  we  find  the  comparisons  arc 
still  more  striking.  The  following  were  the  quantities  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  produce  exported  in  1820,  and  as  above  in  1845  : — 


ARTICLES.  j  1*16 

HIJ  i  ARTICLES.  |  1,7.;  |  l.n 

number,  i  number.  number. 

Co&re . lM.I  lVlll.100 

lotiift) . >.do.|  10.110 

Hn . Jo,  ih.ua  !  ’**.311 

l.63*l,;oo  (Clare* . . IU.  Ji.yii  ;  M) 

In  1826  the  article  of  tea  was  not  even  known  as  an  export,  or  as  a  produce 
of  the  island. 

The  gross  values  of  imports  and  exports  of  Java  in  184G,  183G,  and  1820 
were  as  follows : — 


j  DESCRIPTION.  |  UMS  i  n»;  | 

Export* . .  W.  I  -11,711*. W  i  IV17J.W1  ! 

The  imports  and  exports  for  account  of  the  government  arc  not  included  in 
the  above.  'Hie  first  amounted  in  1S46  to  8,734,160  florins,  the  second  to 
1,998,403  ;  which  makes  for  that  year  the  imports  36,120,685  florins,  and  the 
exports  60,157,388  florins. 

The  proportions  imported  from  various  countries  are  as  follows  : — 


COUNTRIES,  j  ISIO  j  l»3S  ;  l»r«  j  COUNTRIES,  j  i-tfl  !■>*,  j  I 

NctlirrUnd* . . j  ll.fiTl.lo.i  *  i.M-.'W.l  !  Jrpxo . |  vvr.l/r.i  '  ,  '.;'*,u'»  ®  lM.nr. 

Great  Rnta>o  .  .  .  ...5  Ami-ru-a .  ♦•  •  •'!  (3^. II f  i{  | 

(l.tiu  not!  5Jar*>  ..  <.“1.711  ».;u.ll6  .V-0.1.U  Hamburg.  ’  .11 3.  *  I »»  11, U7 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


Mowpioations  of  the  (tenoral  Tariff  of  the  5Coll-Veroin  (srr  Vol.  I.)  from  184.1  to  the 
I  lit  of  July,  1*48,  rcducoil  to  English  Money. 


Tariff  of  Parma. 


Taulk  of  tin*  Import  Duties  as  levied  Ity  the  British  Custom*  under  Mr.  Pitt's  Act  of  1787  ;  under  the  Consolidated  Act  of  1808,  in  force  to 
1S1  j;  under  the  Act  of  1819  ;  and  under  the  Table  of  Duties,  of  the  modified  Acts  of  1  «•_>(>  to  1K3.> ;  and  under  the  New  Tariff  of  Duties, 
as  altere*!  in  18-13.  IS  15.  18-1.7.  and  I8-If»— 8. 


Import  Duties — ( continued ). 


Him 


Import  Duties — (continued). 


(«)  Subject  I 


BRITISH  CUSTOM8’  TARIFFS. 


Import  Duties — ( continued ). 


.NEW  TARIFF — I84G— 4&I 


articles. 


From  Of  and  fr 


Mr.  Pitt’s  Tariff. 


Spice*— { confirmed). 

■ - nutmegs . 

- do.  wild  in  the  sh 


Spirits  or  strong  waters  of  all  sort*, 
▼iz.— not  the  produce  of  any  Bri- 


iot  be  ascertained  by  hydrometer 


- spirits  or  strong  waters  thi 

produce  of  any  British  posses 
sion  in  America,  not  sweetens 
spirits,  or  so  mixed  ts  aforesaid . . 
- do.  imported  into  Eng1arJ 


- do.  do.  into  Ireland  ..do. 

— -  rum.  produce  of  any  !  l 

I  SeEait  India  Company's  i 

conditions  of 
re  been  fulfill! 

id  into  Englac. _ . 

into  Scotland. .do. 
into  Ireland  ..d‘ 

_ ,  however  sweet¬ 
ened,  the  produce  of  and  im¬ 
ported  from  such  possessions, 
and  conditions  of  Act  4  Vie.,  c.  8, 
hare  been  fulfilled,  or  the  pro- 
duce  of  and  imported  from  any 
d.:*s.k  « — -..s-  in  America.. d 
at o  England.,  d 
t to  Scotland.. do. 
ito Ireland  ..do. 

(a;  4rf.  per  gallon  ■ 


British 


r  Foreign 
\  British 


British  poss.  0 
Foreign  0 


Foreign  0  : 
British  poss.  0  s 

I  Foreign  lb.  n  l 
|  British  poss.  0  < 


British  poss.  0  0  < 


( Arquebusade  0 
|  Brandy  0 

^subject  ^also  to  adutyj 


subject  also  to  the  ex- 


id  9  Vic.,  c.  90,  sec.  4. 


Import  Duties — (continued). 


BRITISH  CUSTOMS’  TARIFFS. 


BRITISH  CUSTOMS’  TARIFFS. 


Import  Duties — (continued). 


BRITISH  CUSTOMS’  TARIFFS. 


BRITISH  CUSTOMS*  TARIFFS.  83 

New  Timber  Duties,  1846 — 48. 


D  E  S  C  H  I  1>  T  I  0 


Batten**  and  batten  end* . 

Not  above  tll't.  hi  length . the  120 

Above  Cft.  &  not  exceeding  lift,  in  length. .  ..do.f 


Boards,  deal*,  deal  ends,  and  planks 

Not  above  Oft.  in  length . the  120 

Above  Cft.  ft  not  exceeding  9ft.  in  length . 


Not  above  Oft.  in  length . the  120 

Above  6ft.  &  not  exceeding  9ft.  in  length .  ’ 


—Not  subject  to  the  five  per  cent. 


and  not 

ing2|in 


Prom  and  after  theiFrom  and  after  the 


ami  not 


&c., 

H-3*in. 


le  minute  of  January  30,  1833,  permitting 


Sugar. — And  from  and  after  the  respective  days'  next  hereinafter  mentioned,  on  Sugar 
•  or  Molasses,  the  Growth  and  Produce  of  any  other  British  Possession  within  the  limits 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  Charter. 


D  K  S  C  K  I  1>  T  1  0  N. 

Prom  nnd 
after  the 

thin  Act, 

Prom  and 

3th  of 
July,  1847 
to  the  5ih 

Prom  and 
after  the 
f»th  of 
July,  1848, 
to  the  3th 

after  the 
5th  of 
July,  1849 
to  the  5th 

Prom  am 

July,  1850 
to  the  5th 

From  and 

after  the 

July,  1M7, 
inclusive. 

1848,  in. 

of  July, 

elusive. 

elusive. 

of  July, 
1851,  in- 
elusive. 

July,  ISM. 

Candy,  brown  or  wbite,  doable  refined  augar,  or 

sugar  equal  in  quality  to  double  refined . cwt. 

Other  renned'.ngar, ^or  augar  rendered  by  any 

£  s.  d. 

£  s  d. 

*  *•  <i. 

£  s.  d. 

1  3  3 

£  s.  d. 

The  same 

[sugar  and 

White  clayed  auger,  or  .ugar  rendered  by  any 
proeeaa  equal  in  quality  bi  white  clayed,  uot  being 

0  19  10 

0  18  1 

(  the  pro- 
{  duce  of 

B  other  sugar’  not  being  equal  in  quality  to  white! 

0  17  0  | 

British 

colonies. 

Molasac. . do.| 

0  *«  « 

0  «  « 

o*6  Si 

0  S  li 
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Sugar. — And  from  and  after  the  respective  days  next  hereinafter  mentioned,  on  Sugar 
or  Molasses  the  Growth  and  Produce*  of  Foreign  Countries. 


i  the  Sth  to  the  5th  to  the  9th  to  the  5th  to  the  5th 
>f  July,  of  July,  of  July,  of  July,  of  July,  J 

8t7,  in-  1848,  in-  1819,  in-  1850,  in-  1851,  in-  Ju)y 


OBSERVATIONS  0N  THE  TABLE  OR  DUTIES  FOR  1846. 

All  goods  whatsoever  which  shall  have  been  warehoused  without  payment 
of  duty  upon  the  first  importation  thereof,  and  which  shall  have  been,  or  shall 
be  in  the  warehouse  at  the  commencement  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  liable  to:  such  duties.  (8  &  9  Vic.,  c.  90,  s.  6.) 

All  goods  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
and  all  goods  imported  into  the  said  island,  and  which  shall  be  imported  from 
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thence  into  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  pos¬ 
sessions,  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  same  duties,  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  the  like  goods  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Her 
Majesty’s  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  or  having  been  imported  into  and  exported 
from  the  same  into  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  such  possessions  respectively, 
would,  on  such  importation,  be  liable  to  the  payment  of,  or  would  be  subject 
unto.  (8  &  9  Vic.,  c.  93,  s.  61.) 

The  island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  Europe. 
(8  &  9  Vic.,  c.  86,  s.  137.) 

NEW  COPPER  DUTIES,  1848. 


Copper,  ore  of . per 

„  regains  of  . , 

„  old,  lit  only  to  be  manufactured .  , 

„  unwroiiglit ;  viz.,  in  bricks  or  pigs,  rose  copper,  and  all  cast  copper .  , 

„  part  wrought;  viz.,  bars,  rods  or  iugots,  hammered  or  raised . 

„  in  plates  and  copper  coin . ; . 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet .  , 


2  C 

2  e 
2  6 


NEW  RUM  DUTIES,  1848, 

For  evdry  gallon  of  Buch  spirits  or  strong  waters  of  any  strength  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes’s  hydrometer,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  less  strength  than  the  strength  of  proof,  and  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity  than  a  gallon ;  that  is  to  say,  spirits  or  strong  waters,  the  produce  of  any 
British  plantation  in  America,  not  being  sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits  mixed  with 
any  article,  so  that  the  degree  of  strength  thereof  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained 
by  such  hydrometer 


s.  d. 

If  imported  into  England .  the  gallon  8  2 

„  Scotland .  „  4  0 

„  Ireland .  3  0 


Rum,  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  charter,  not  being  sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits  so  mixed  as 
aforesaid,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  cap.  8,  have  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled : —  ‘ 

t.  d. 


If  imported  into  England .  the  gallon  8  2 

„  Scotland .  4  0 

„  Ireland  . .  3  0 


Rum  shrub,  however  sweetened,  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  such 
possessions,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  the  fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  cap.  8,  have  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  or  the 
produce  of  and  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  America : — 


If  imported  into  England . the  gallon  8  2 

„  Scotland .  „  4  0 

„  Ireland  .  o 
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NEW  SCALES  OF  DUTIES  ON  SUGAR,  AS  PASSED  IN  AUGUST,  1848. 

On  Sugar  or  Molasses,  tlie  Growth  and  Produce  of  any  British  Possession  into  which  the 
Importation  of  Foreign  Sugar  is  prohibited,  being  imported  from  any  such  Possession, 
the  Duties  following  ;  (that  is  to  say) — 


It  1  l>  T  I  O  N. 


after  the  10th  , 
of  July,  1848,! 
i^to  the  Mil  of  | 


From  and 
of  July,  1840, 
[July,  1850,  in- 


equal  iu  quality  to  white  clayed,  not  being  refined,  or 
equal  to  refined . . . cwt.| 


And  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a  hundred  weight. 


And  from  and  after  the  respective  days  next  hereinafter  mentioned : — 


And  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a  hundred  weight. 


Bounties  or  Drawbacks  upon  the  Exportation  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  several 
Descriptions  of  Refined  Sugar  hereinafter  mentioned : — 


DESCRIPTION. 


I  From  and 
{after  tue  lot! 
{  of  July,  1848, 


Upon  refined  sugar  in  loaf,  complete  and  whole,  or  lump* 
duly  refined,  having  been  perfectly  clarified  and  tho¬ 
roughly  dried  in  theatove,  and  being  of  an  uniform 
‘"MieflN  throughout,  or  such  augar  pounded,  crushed, 


or  broken,  or  sugar  candy 


From  and  From  and 
after  the  5tb  after  the  5th 
Of  July,  1849.1  of  July,  1850, 


And  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a  hundred  weight. 
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On  Sugar  or  Molasses  tlic  Growth  and  Produce  of  niiy  Foreign  Country,  and  on  all 
Sugar  or  Molasses  not  otherwise  charged  with  Duty,  the  Duties  following ;  (that  is  to 
say)— 


A  R  T  I  C  I.  E  S. 

From  and 
after  the 
10th  of 

July,  1848, 
to  the  5th 
of  July, 
1849, in. 

Prom  and 
after  the 
5th  of 
July,  1849, 
to  the  Mb 
of  July, 
I85MU- 

Prom  and 
after  the 

July,  1850, 
to  the  5lb 
^of  July, 

Prom  and 
after  the 
5th  of 
July,  1851, 
to  the  5th 

isatjn- 

clusive. 

From  and 
after  the 
5th  of 
July,  1852 
to  the  5th 
of  July. 
•1853,111. 

From  and 
after  the 
5th  of 
Juljj,  1853 

of  July, 
1854,  in- 

Fiom  and 

after  the 

July,  1854. 

Candy,  brown  or  while,  refined  nigar,  or 
augar  rendered  by  any  proceaa  equal  in 

£  a.  i. 

£  «.  </; 

£  a.  d. 

£  »,  d. 

£  a.'  i 

£  n.  d. 

£  a.  d. 

quality  thereto . per  cwt. 

White  clayed  augar,  or  augur  rendered  by 
any  proceaa  equal  in  quality  to  white 
clayed,  not  being  refined,  or  equal  to  re- 

Brown  clayed  angar,  or  augar  rendered  by 
any  proceaa  equal  in  quality  to  brown 
clayed,  and  not  equal  to  white  clayed 

1  1  7 

0  19  10 

MuscoTado,  or  any  other  angar,  not  being 
equal  in  quality  to  brown  clayed  angar 

1  0  0 

0  18  € 

0  I?  0 

0  If,  a 

0  H  C 

o  13  o  : 

0  10  0 

Molauea . ....cwt. 

0  'o  11 

0  4 

0  15  6 

0  5  9 

o  '»  ? 

0  13  ^0 

n  ll  I 

o'S  9 

And  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a  hundred  weight. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES,  EXHIBITING  THE  PROGBESS  OF  BRITISH  TRADE  AND 

NAVIGATION,  ARRANGED  AND  CONDENSED  FROM  OFFICIAL  ACCOUNTS. 

To  the  late  George  Chalmers,  who  was  chief  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  we 
are  greatly  indebted  for  the  statistics  of  British  trade  and  navigation  before  the 
end  of  the  Inst  century  :  and  for  the  first  twenty-three  years  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  the  labours  of  no  man  have  been  greater  than  those  of  Cesar  Moreau,  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  who  was  for  some  time  French  vice-consul  in  London,  and  who  afterwards 
founded  the  Statistical  Society  of  France  at  Paris.  Both  with  respect  to  France 
and  England,  we  have  found  his  commercial  and  financial  tables  remarkably  cor¬ 
rect,  and  up  to  the  year  1820  have  had  frequent  recourse  to  his  statements. 

Mr.  Chalmers  observes  that — 

“  As  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  ingenuity  exerted  its  powers  to  discover,  through 
the  thick  cloud  which  then  enveloped  an  interesting  subject,  the  value  of  our  exports 
and  of  our  imports;  and  thence,  by  an  easy  deduction,  to  find  whether  we  were  gainers 
or  losers  by  our  traffic.  Diligent  inquirers  looked  into  the  entries  at  the  custom-house, 
because  they  knew,  that  since  a  duty  of  five  in  the  hundred  was  collected  on  the  value  of 
commodities  which  were  sent  out  and  brought  in,  it  would  require  no  difficult  calculation 
to  ascertain  nearly  the  amount  of  both.  And,  duriug  that  reign,  it  was  established  as  a 
rule,  not  only  among  merchants,  but  statesmen,  to  multiply  the  general  value  of  the  cus¬ 
toms,  inwards  and  outwards,  by  twenty,  in  order  to  find  the  true  amount  of  the  various 
articles  which  formed  the  aggregate  of  our  foreign  trade. 

“  Exceptionable  as  this  mode  was,  it  furnished,  through  several  years  of  darkness, 
the  only  light  that  our  ancestors  had  to  direct  their  inexperienced  steps,  notwithstanding 
the  impatience  of  politicians,  and  even  the  efforts  of  ministers.  When  the  committee  of 
the  privy  council  for  trade  urged  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  about  the  end  of 
Charles  Il.’s  reign,  *  to  enter  the  several  commodities  which  formed  the  exports  and  im¬ 
ports,  to  affix  to  each  its  usual  price,  and  to  form  a  general  total  by  calculating  the  value 
of  the  whole’ — the  custom-house  officers  insisted,  ‘  that,  to  comply  with  such  directions, 
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would  require  one-half  of  the  clerks  of  London.’  And  the  theorists  of  those  times  con¬ 
tinued  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  and  to  alarm  the  nation,  on  the  side  of  her  commercial 
jealousy;  since*  there  existed  no  written  evidence  by  which  their  statements  could  be 
proved,  or  their  declarations  confuted. 

“  It  was  to  the  liberality,  no  less  than  to  the  perseverance,  of  the  house  of  peers; 
that  the  public  were  at  last  indebted,  in  1696,  for  the  establishment  of  the  inspector- 
general  of  the  imports  and  exports,  and  for  the  *  Custom-house  Ledger,’  which  contains 
the  particulars  and  value  of  both ;  and  which  forms,  therefore,  the  most  useful  record, 
with  regard  to  trade,  that  any  country  possesses. 

“  From  this  authentic  register,  the  parliament  was  yearly  supplied  with  details,  either 
for  argument  or  deliberation,  and  speculatists  were  furnished  with  extracts,  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  ingenuity  or  the  formation  of  their  projects. 

“  When  the  committee  of  peers  originally  affixed  the  price  whereby  each  article  of 
export  and  import  should  in  future  be  rated,  they  probably  knew  that  the  successive 
fluctuation  of  demand,  arising  from  the  change  of  fashion,  would  necessarily  raise  the 
value  of  some  articles  and  sink  the  price  of  others;  but,  that  the  same  fluctuation  of 
taste  which  in  one  age  occasioned  an  apparent  error,  would  in  the  next  re-establish  the 
rule.  Nor  did  the  peers  probably  expect  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  the  exports  or  of 
imports,  during  the  current  year;  as  the  prodigious  extent  of  the  calculation  did  not 
admit  of  a  speedy  deduction.  But  they  aimed,  with  a'  laudable  spirit,  to  establish  a 
standard,  whereby  a  just  comparison  might  be~ made  between  any  two  given  periods  of 
the  past ;  and  thereby  to  infer,  whether  our  manufactures  and  commerce  prospered  or 
declined  prior  to  the  current  year.  This  information  the  ‘  Ledger  of  the  Inspector-general’ 
does  certainly  convey,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  for  the  uses  of  practice  or  the  speculation 
of  theory.  The  official  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  has  alwayS  been  supposed  to 
be  much* under  the  real  value:  from  recent  experience,' "we  are  now  able  to  state  the  true 
amount  of  both.  The  value  of  British  manufactures  which  were  exported  was, 
official  value.  real  value. 

£  £ 

In  1708  .  19,672,503  .  33,148,682 

„  1799  .  24,084,213  .  38,942,498  • 

„  1800  .  24,304,284  .  39, 47 1,203* 

“  And  by  contrasting  the  average  exports  of  distant  years,  we  are  by  this  means  enabled 
to  trace  the  rise,  the  decline,  or  the  progress  of  traffic,  at  different  periods,  even  in 
every  year.  The  inspector-general,  who  established  that  Ledger,  in  1696,  was  William 
Culliford,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Charles  Davena'nt,  in  1703.  Yet,  half  informed 
writers  assert,  that  Davenant  was  the  original  Inspector-general  of  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports.  t 

“It  is  to  the  same  age  that  we  owe  the  establishment  of  the  register-general  of 
shipping.  The  original  institution  of  this  office  arose  from  an  indefinite  clause  in  the 
commission  of  the  customs  in  1701.  ^Thus  it  continued  incidental  to  the  appointment 
of  the  custom-house  commissioners,  till  ‘  the  act  for  the  union  with  Scotland,  requiring 
the  then  ships  of  Scots  property  to  be  registered  in  this  office,  it  was  thought  fit  to  give  it 
a  distinct  establishment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  extend  the  account,  which  was  kept 

*  See  real  and  declared  values  hereafter,  when  it  will  appear  that  since  the  year  1820,  the  official 
value  began  rapidly  and  has  continued  greatly  to  exceed  the  real  values. 

+  “  See  •  A  Survey  of  the  Strength  and  Opulence  of  Great  Britain;’  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke. 
Chalmers  says, '  Dr.  Charles  d’Avenant,  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  sided  with  King  James;  wrote 
against  the  government  of  King  William,  and  on  the  12th  of  November,  1695,  delivered  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  King  James  on  the  state  of  England., — See  ‘  Macpherson's  State  Papers,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  672. 
Now  is. this  a  likely  person  to  have  been  employed,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1695,  in  forming  the 
‘  Ledger*  of  the  inspector-general  ?  The  books  of  the  late  Board  of  Trade,  which  are  in  my  keep¬ 
ing,  evince,  that  William  Culliford,  who  had  been  a  custom-house  officer  in  Ireland,  was  the  first 
'  Inspector-general  who  formed  that  ‘  Ledger,’  {Containing  the  official  values  of  the  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports.  The  Register  of  the  Treasury  proves,  that  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1703,  Charles  d’Avenant, 
Esq.,  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  customs.  We  thus  see,  in  the  ‘  Treasury  Record,’  that 
D'Avenant  was  appointed  the  second  inspector-general  at  the  end  of  seven  years  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  that  office  by  Culliford.  .1  here  close  my  proofs  of  what  I  have  always  asserted  to 
be  the  truth.” 
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before,  of  all  ships  trading  over  sea,  or  coastways,  in  England,  to  the  ships  in  Scot¬ 
land.’  , 

“  The  same  reasons  which  had  induced  the  traders  to  enter  at  the  custom-house,  in 
respect  to  their  merchandises,  rather  too  much,  incited  them,  with  regard  to  their  vessels, 
to  register  the  burden  rather  too  low,  because  a  tonnage  duty,  they  knew,  would  be  often 
required  of  them,  at  many  ports :  in  the  first  operation,  they  were  governed  by  their 
vanity ;  in  the  second,  by  their  interest :  and  if  the  one  furnishes  an  evidence  too 
flattering,  the  other  gives  a  testimony  too  degrading.  Thus  have  we,  in  the  entries  of 
the  shipping,  at  the'  custom-house,  all  the  certainty  that  the  entries  of  merchandise  has 
been  supposed  to  want.  And,  in  the  following  work,  the  quantity  of  tonnage ,  rather 
than  the  number  of  ships,  has  been  always  stated  at  different  periods,  with  the  gallic  of 
cargoes,  which  they  were  supposed  to  transport,  as  being  the  most  certain :  when  to  the 
value  of  cargoes  the  tonnage  is  added,  the  reader  is  furnished  with  a  supplemental  proof 
to  the  useful  notices  which  each  separately  conveys. 

“  Of  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  it  must  be  always  remembered  that  they  do  not  denote 
so  many  distinct  ships,  which  performed  so  many  single  voyages ;  for,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  one  vessel  enters  and  clears  at  the  custom-house  several  times  in  one  year, 
as  the  colliers  of  Whitehaven  and  Newcastle ;  but  these  repeated  voyages  were  in  this 
manner  always  made,  and  will  constantly  continue;  so  that,  being  always  included  in 
the  annual  tonnage,  we  are  equally  enabled  to  form  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
advance  or  decline  of  our  navigation  at  any  two  given  epochs  of  the  past.  It  is  to  be, 
moreover,  remembered,  that  the  British  vessels  enter  at  the  custom-house  by  the  registered 
tons,  and  not  by  the  measured  burden  of  the  ship,  which  is  supposed  to  be  formerly  onc- 
ihird  more,  so  that  the  reader  may  in  every  year,  through  the  following  statements, 
calculate  live  tonnage  at  one-third  more  than  the  registered  tonnage  has  given  it,  prior 
to  the  year  1786,  when  the  new  register  act  commenced.* 

“  The  office  of  inspector-general  of  imports  and  exports  for  Scotland  was  established 
only  in  1755;.  and  no  diligence  could  procure  authentic  details  of  tll£, Scots’ commerce 
from  any  other  source  of  genuine  information.  The  blank  which  appears  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  period  as  to  the  Scots  traffic,  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  imperfect  evidence,  wiih 
regard  to  an  important  subject,  is  preferable  to  none ;  as  the  glimmerings  of  the  faintest 
dawn  is  more  invigorating  than  the  gloom  of  total  opacity.  Connected  accounts  of  the 
shipping  of  Scotland  cannot  be  given  before  1759,  because  it  is  only  from  this  year  that 
they  have  been  regularly  entered  at  the  custom-house,  at  least  constantly  kept.  In 
respect  to  these,  the  same  allowance  must  be  made  for  repeated  voyages,  and  the  same 
augmentation  for  the  real  burthen  more  than  the  registered  tonnage.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  the  before-mentioned  custom-house  books  convey  the  certainty  of  mathematical 
demonstration.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  contain  the  best  evidence  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits.'’ 

Such  were  Mr.  Chalmers’  views  in  the  year  1802.  His  summary  table  of 
Navigation  and  Trade,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  columns  for  .customs' 
revenue  and  coinage,  we  subjoin,  shows  at  one  .  view,  the  progress  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Britain,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  peace  of  1302.  Since  that  period 
the  arrangement  of  the  customs’  accounts  has  been  greatly  improved,  but  they 
are  still  imperfect,  and  will  require  a  thorough  re-arrangement. 

As  to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  previous  to 
the  Revolution  of  1C8S,  our  accounts  are  so  meagre,  that  we  cannot  give  any  ta¬ 
bular  statements  of  either  navigation  or  trade,  that  can  be  authenticated. 

The  trade  and  industry  of  Britain  under  the  Romans  were  certainly  important, 

*  Ships  were,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  constructed,  up  to  the  present  time,  so  as  to  carry 
far  more  than  the  registered  tonnage,  in  order  to  pay  less  tonnage  duties.  The  mode  of  measure¬ 
ment  recently  adopted,  though  an  improvement,  will  not  give  the  real  burthen  of  ships. 

vor..  iv.  >« 
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and,  as  Chalmers  observes,  “  Having  already  arrived, — some  of  the  tribes  in  the 
second  (pastoral),  and  others  of  them  in  the  third  (agricultural),  stage  of  society, 
in  its  progress  to  refinement,  the  Britons  wera  soon  taught  the  arts  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  by  their  civilising  conquerors.  A  people 
who  employed  800  vessels  to  export  the  surplus  produce  of  their  husbandry, 
must  have  exerted  great  industry  at  home,  and  enjoyed  plenty  from  their  own 
economy.” 

Barbarism  succeeded.  The  Heptarchy  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  savage 
period  of  British  history,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Saxon  period  is  an  epoch  of 
intestine  warfare,  and  of  Danish,  or  Northern,  or  Norman  devastations.  William 
the  Conqueror  devastated  a  great  part  of  England,  and  established  tyranny  and 
feudal  barbarism.  The  common  people  were  slaves  of  different  classes  before 
the  Conquest;  parents  sold  their  own  children,  even  to  the  Irish.  Athelstan, 
however,  in  925,  enacted  “  that  any  merchant  who  would  make  three  voyages 
on  his  own  account,  to  the  Mediterranean,  should  enjoy  nobility.  William 
the  Conqueror  enslaved  his  prisoners  ;  and  his  successor  William,  and  after¬ 
wards  Stephen,  were  tyrants.  Some  navigation  and  trade  existed,  and  appears 
to  have  increased  in  London  and  a  few  other  other  places  in  England,  even 
under  the  tyranny  of  William  the  Conqueror,  William  II.,  and  Stephen.  In 
1317,  Henry  III.  incorporated  the  merchants  of  London,  who  monopolised  the 
staple  trade.  The  town  of  Hull  rose  by  its  fisheries  with  Iceland  ;  and  in  that 
year  Edw'ard  II.  granted  free  privileges  bf  trade  in  England  to  the  Flemings, 
Biscayans,  and  others.  -  .  " 

In  1323  we  find  the  Venetians  trading  to  England,  and  during  the  remaining' 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  England  having  greatly  increased.  The  growth  of  sca-ports  and  various 
records  prove  this,  though  we  have  no  statistical  accounts  of  trade  upon  which 
we  can  rely  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  find, 
in  various  accounts  evidence  of  the  increase  of  British  trade  and  navigation  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  especially 
during  the  reign  of  the  latter.  (See  the  accounts  we  have  given  of  the  trade  of 
England  with  Turkey,  Russia,  and  India) — also,  treaties  with  Denmark  and 
Sweden-. 

Missel  den,  in  his  work  “The  Circle  of  Commerce,”  estimates,  in  1622, 

“  the  value  bf  exports  (including  the  five  per  cent  imports  on  bayes,  tin,  lead, 
pewter,  &c.,  and  the  merchants’  profit  of  fifteen  percent),  at  2,320,4361. 12s.  lOtf. 
The  imports  (including  91,059/.  customs,  and  100,000/.  for  fine -goods)  at 
2,619,315/.,”  and  .says,  “  Balance  lost  to  England  by  foreign  trade, 
298,878/.  7s.  2d" 

Perhaps  there  never  were  greater  fallacies  thrust  forth  than  the  calculations 
of  balances  lost  or  gained  by  trade.  In  1622,  the  total  amount  of  the  inward  and 
outward  customs  was  stated  by  Misselden  at  not  more  than  168,222/.  15s.  11</. 
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A  Chronological  Account  of  Commerce,  in  this  Island  (Groat  Britain),  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Peace  of  1802  ;  compiled  by  the  late  George  Chalmers,  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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Official  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  imported  ihto-'Great  Britain  during  the  Years  1815  to  1828 — ( continued ). 


Official  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Re-exported  from  Great  Britain  during  the  Years  1815  to  1828. 


ARTICLES. 

YEARS  'ENDING  THE  FIFTH  OF  JANUARY... 

1315 

1816 

1917 

ISIS 

1819 

18-9 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

I82S 

1826 

18*7 

18*8 

Jochineal . 

laixipeche  wood . 

Cocoa . . . 

Iron  bars . 

Silk,  raw  and  prepared . 

Mace . 

Hides  and  akina . 

Nutmegs . 

Cassia  Ligaea.., . 

Sails,  &c . 

X 

71,20? 

19,154 

74,351 

204,393 

114,721 

10,374 

53,630 

50,327 

27,083 

39,000 

117,287 

£ 

89,148 

115,893 

•71,835 

170,402 

7MG3  | 
51,751  i 
21,310 
40,917 

103.4S8 

£ 

100,202 

—1010859 

112,802 

85.300 

56,986 

106,114 

33*405’ 

40i«32 

60,396 

30,845 

£m 

115*511 

150,011 

,46.973 

*  ‘A619 

39,063 

6l)<i64 

£ 

122,235 

48^763 

omso 

34,972 

56,4<r7 

10,005 

14,661 

£ 

'  66J03 

147,755 

145)l80 
49,741 
49,958 
23,170 
72,992  .  1 
65,609  i 
40,910 
63,710 
31,941  ! 

£ 

64,162 

97.536 

54,166 

65,579 

30,989 

10,607 

40,496 

46,407 

43,521 

37,138 

21,257 

2,735 

£ 

54,956 

103,341 

7)880 

1  41,803 

92)d0 

39,636 

30,*333 

33,891 

829. 

£ 

00*37 

127,402 

139,310 

99*291 

35)572 

34,453 

)8,14G 

37,571 

2,696 

£ 

62,236 

69,041 

78,596 

28)909 

26,792 

li)901 
53,826  m 
33,430 

23)055 

163170 

*92,017 

86,435 

69,822 

^3)705 
67,41 7 
31,227 
59,514 
32,885 

2)575 

£ 

.106,844 

113,254 

52,895 

105,339 

3,219 

55,293 

87,7*4 

139,400 

39,616 

15,261 

43,412 

11,566 

27,806 

2,359 

•  £ 

86,669 

111,802 

40,391 

96,261 

62)255 

99,527 

228,296 

43.602 

48,524 

45,303 

25,863 

34.778 

24.778 

X 

164,098 

111,542 

52310 

10)42( 

113,194 

44.988 

38,430 

60,921 

30,179 

50,412 

11,501 

42,769 

19,095 
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FOREIGN  AND  COI.ONIAL'l’RADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Value  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  Foreign  Parts,  according  to  the  Real  or  Declared  Value  thereof. 
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Foreign  and  Colonial  Imports,  Exports,  & c. — (continued). 


ARTICLES. 

Quantitiea  Imported. 

Quantitiea  Exported. 

Quantitiea  retained 

Nett  Rercnuc. 

1830 

1835  * 

183* 

1835 

1830 

1835 

1830 

1834 

Carat,  harkt  and  (holla . Iba. 

Chocolate  tad  cocoa  plate . do. 

Britiah  plantation . do. 

Kaat  India  and  Mauritiua..  ..do 
Foreign  plantation. . do.. 

AU  aorta . 

number, 
348,630 
-  CSi 

37,429,144 
7,066,196 
6,456 ,829 

number. 

373,401 

3,906 

14,617,046 

7,167,914 

6,613,533 

number. 

5,68: 

7,231,630 

6,187,866 

7,668.598 

number. 

1,374 

640 

300,358 

3,616,881 

10,529,398 

numtier. 

340,08! 

21,697,066 

989,582 

number, 

368,222 

2,037 

I7.6J6.I29 

3,306,791 

2,126 

£ 

579,362 

22,915 

350.988 

£ 

052,121 

399.26* 

40,963,161 

28,308,493 

20,087,994 

13,346,337 

22,691,322 

23,293,046 

Cotton  wool,  from  foreign  couu- 
triea,  eia.— 

The  United  Statea  of  Amoriea.lba. 

Braail . do. 

Tarkey  and  (|jpt . do. 

Other  foreign  conntriea . do. 

Cotton  woo^jrrutn  Britiah  poaaea. 

Raat  Indira  andMaoritiua...do. 
Britiah  Weat  Indiea.  the  growth 

of . do. 

Ditto,  foreign.. . do. 

Other  Britiah  poaaeaaioaa. ...  do. 

47,678 

20,885^38 

33,092,073 

3,401,710 

030,823 

12,483,217 

1 3,129,247 
30,023 

65,275 

384,^55,813 
34,086,409 
5, 738,9661 
5,307,389 

-  1 

41,474,909 

1,495,517 

319,753 

34,308 

92 

i 

57,371 

59,788 
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Official  Account  of  the  Imports -of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonia 
/  Merchandise,  &c. — ( continued ). 


ARTICLES. 


U-J2L-L 


Grow  Amount  of  Daly 


Wtoe,  r«- 

French . ?...do. 

Other  oortt... . do. 

Total  of  wine . 

Wool,  cotton^  ri*.— 

Of  Britioh  pooww...cwl. 
Foreign . do. 

Total  of  cotton  wool. 

570,195 
8, *81,618 

311,190  303  AO  1 

490.938  804,47ft 

0,910,4*4  0,410,733 

4*7,001 

301,712 

6,023,430 

441,083 

*76,151 

5^48,590 

371,22ft!  04  828 

382,417  101 010 

4,121,733;  1,703,301 

63,900 

100,319 

1,627,0,0 

Kg 

9,31l,247[  .7,708,#0l|  7,119,371 

6,843,884 

0,460,724 

3, 073,407 1  1,871,799 

1,800,129 

:: 

.  873,397  834,118 

3,483^48,  3,910.489 

314.773 

1,396,431; 

623,310 

3,639,810 

9,767 

520,485 

m 

4,357,07*'  4,750.607 ( 

3^31, 886|  4J65,336 

*89J93 

*68,455 

Wool,  obeep  and  laml>’«.lb. 
Other  articles . do. 

Total  ralue . £ 

4»,I3S.S8I^  *6,173,974  SO, 001,076j  31,350,868  44,611,46*1 

133.857 

753,9*7 

130,8*6 

736,168 

93,187 

333,777 

|  1  ..  1  ..  1  ..  I  e.  £ta, 466,117 

83,606,114 

s 

a 

EXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM... 

An  Account  of  Exports  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise, 
in  the  Year  ending  Januaiy  5,  .1843,  compared  with  the  Exports  of  the  preceding  Two 
Years,  ending  Januaiy  5,  1841  and  1842. 
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An  Account  of  the  Imports  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchan-X 
dise,  of  the  Consumption  of  such  Articles,  and  of  the  Customs’  Duties  received  thereon,  j 
in  the  Year  1844,  compared  with  the  Imports,  Consumption,  and  Receipts  of  1842 
and  1843. 
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An  Account  of  the  Imports,  &c.,  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial 
/  Merchandise— (continued). 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  Account  of  the  Imports  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise, 
of  the  Consumption  of  such  Articles,  and  of  the  Customs’  Duties  received  thereon,  in 
the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1847,  compared  with  the  Imports,  Consumption, 
and  Receipts  of  the  preceding  Year. 
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&c. — (continued). 
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An  Account  of  the  Imports  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mer¬ 
chandise,  &c. — ( continued ).  .  . 


Quantities  of  Articl—  . 
ar^cnblo  with  Duty  entered j 
tor  Home  Consumption.  1 


Gross  Amount  of  Duty 


[continued). 

•  tmwrouglit.c 


Spelter... 
Tin,  in  U 
Oil, 'it”- r 


Fork,  Halted... 

- fresh . 

Quicksilver  . 

nice  in  the  h.V 


480,021 

103,0.53 

050,703 


Silk,  viz— 

Rsw . 

Waste,  knit 


Silk  manufactures  of  Ku-  I 
rope,  vis— 

te  rSilk  or  satin,  plaln.lbs, 

1 - figured  or  bro- 

,  ceded . do. 

I  Gauze,  plain . dn. 

- striped,  figured, 


— —  tissue  foulsrds.dn. 
Crape,  plain....... do. 

Velvet,  plain . do. 


Gance 


',  mixed  with 

Sr  materials, 
proportion  thon 
•bslfof  thefabric, 

- broad  atufrs...< 

- ribbons . 

Velvet,  vic- 

Broad  stuff. . 

Ribbons  of  velvet 


tsatv^r: 


208,22!) 

<502,830 


433, .530 
1,123,811 
31M(iO 


10,014  j  1,035 


(cOTlthH. 
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An  Accocnt  of  the  Imports  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mcr- 
r  chapdise,  &c. — ( continued ). 
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An  Account  of  the  Imports  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mer^, 
chandisc,  &c. — ( continued ). 


Value  of  Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Foreign  Parts,  calculated  at  the  Official  Rates 
of  Valuation,  during  the  Years  1836  and  1846. 


SO, r>90  Copper,  unwrought  and  part  wro 

31,087  Cork..,*.. .'. . 

170,082  Corn,  meal,  and  flour . 

3,751  Cotton  manufactures  of  India... 
82,595  — -  ditto  of  Europe,  tec . 


Cochineal,  grauilla,  at 

and  cbocnlatc . 

Coffee . . 
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Value  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  Foreign  Parts,  during  the  Years  1836  and  1846,  calculated  at  the  Official 
Rates  of  Valuation. _  _ ' _ 


Ending  5th  January. 


Apparel,  slops,  and  negro  clothing 


Bread  and  biscuit . 

Batter  and  cheese . ...... 

Cabinet  and  upholstery  wares.. .. 
Coals  and  culm.  . . . . 

Coro,  grain,  meal,  and  flour . 


Hardwares  and  cutlery.  •• 

Hats,  beaver  and  felt . 

- of  another  sorts.... 

Hops... 


[achinery  and  millwork... 


.  12,728 

(50, 646, 912 

l[231> 

202/271 

66*821 

1,102,672 

124,551 

62,147 

20,251 

22,485 

2,842,792 

103)586 


[Mathematical  i 
Mriasses . 


1,197 

176,202 

283,055 

149,705 

229,25! 

1,118,907 

36,076 

115,191 

18,152 

6,712,! 


ARTICLES 


[oil,  hempseed.  linsei 


{Saltpetre.  British  re 


md  fishery,  &c 
jewellery,  uni 


—  and  pewter  w*:«.r  and  tii 
Tobacco  (wanufaraired)  and  i 
Tongues.. . . . 


Wool,  sheep**.. . 

.  * - of  other  sorts 

9,365 Woollen  and  wo 
79.37l]\Coollen  manufa 
178,367  All  other  article, 

164, 487 j 

4,987,1641  Total  official  Talueof  the  produce 
1,218,007  and  mauuracturoa  of  “  ■ 

1,117,100  Kingdom  exported  fi 


Britain  to  loreign  part,.... 


Value  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Foreign 
Parts,  during  the  Years  1836  and  1846,  calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation. 


ARTICLES. 


ARTICLES 


Almond,  of  all  aorta... 
Ashes,  pearl  and  pot.. . 

Barilla  and  alkali . 

Bark,  Peruvian . 


Cocoa,  cocoa  nut  husks  and  shells 
and  chocolate  . . 

Copper,  unwrougbt  and  part  wrought! 
Corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour . I 


Cumm.*”1??.' 
Fuauc... 


imi  and  copal.... 
aw  and  tanned... 


I  tiil)993 
920)l24 


(Oil — (continued). 

I  nun.  spermaceti,  i 

Pimento . 

Quicksilver . . 

bubarb . 

iltpetre  and  cuhic  mtr 


i 


*»  V 


[Woollen  manulacmres... 
ber  articles . 

AL  official  value  of 
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An  Account  of  the  Total  Official  Value  of  all  the  Imports  into,  and  of  all  Exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  also  The 
Declared  Value  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kiugdom  Exported 
in  each  of  the  following- Years.  ^  ' 


YEARS. 

Official  Value 
of  Import*. 

OFFICIAL  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 

Declared  Value 
of  the 
Produce  and 
Manufactures  of 
the  United 
Kingdom 
Exported. 

Produce  and 
Manufactures  o 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

Foreign  anil 
Colonial 
Merchandise. 

Total  Export.. 

1823 . 

j§32 . 

1840 . 

£ 

~  32.438.650 
30.702,760 
30,500,094 
35,708,707 
37,352,035 
44,137,482 
37,686,113 
44,887,774 
45,028,805 
43,981,317 
46,245,24! 

44*380*741 

4^302^81 1  | 

48,011,542 
57,230,967 
54,737,301 
-61,268,320 
62,001,000 

67, 432, 064 
04,377,962 
65.204,729 
70,093,353 

00.92M6G 

£ 

38,305,025 

40,831,744 

44,236,533 

43,804,372 

47!  166^020 
40,965,735 

"32*707*455 
56,213,041 
.  .61,140,864 
60.683,033 
65,026,702 
60,080,339 

85*220*837 

'  92!459,*231  . 
07, ’402,726 

I  102,705,372 
102,180,517 
100,260,101 
117,877,278 

134)590, *116 
132,288,315 
126,157,010 

X 

10,555,912 
10,029,680 
0,227,589 
8,603,004 
10,204,785 
9,160,494 
10,076,286 
0,830,728 
0,046,545 
10.622,402 
8,550,437 
10,745,071 
11,644, 8G0 

Il!562!o30 

12,707,724 

12,301,712 

13,233,622 

12,711,318 

12,705,090 

13,774.306 

14,723,151 

13,581,158 

13,056,113 

14,307,246 

16,280,870 

16,296,162 

20,036,160 

£ 

48,051,537 

5MG«)l22 

52,408,277 

58.940,336 

62)o5o)o09 
62,744,000 
66,835,444 
-  69,601,302 
71,420,004 
76,071,572 
70,823,003  . 
85,303,587 
01,174,456 
07,621,549 
85,781,669 
105,170,549 
110,198,716 
!  116,470,678 

116,003,668 
113,844,250 
131,833,301 
145,901,749 
150.870,086 
148,584,507 
146,194,079 

£ 

30,424,652 
36,650,930 
.  36,068,064 
35,458,048 
38,30G,300 
33,877,388 
31,536,723 
37,182,857 
36,814,176 
35,830,649 
38,251,502 
37,163.647 
30,444,524 
30,607,347 

47)372,270 
53.203,071 
42,060.245 
50,060,970 
53,233,580 
51,406,430 
.  51,634,623 

52)‘278)449 

68,584.202 

60,111.081 

67.786,875 

68,071,166 

A  Statement  of  the  Real  or  Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manu- 


•  This  table  should  hare  immediately  preceded  tablet  of  declar  value  of  Exports  ia  detail  to  alt  countries  com¬ 
mencing  1827,  pace  103,  but  waa  accidentally  omitted. 
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Total  Import  and  Export  Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  all  Countries  (cxc'eptjreland), 
from  the  Year  1801  to  1847,  inclusive. 


Entries  of  goods  exported  by  declared  value  were  not  instituted  before 
1798.  The  official  values  are  of  little  use,  excepting  as  indicating  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  increase  in  the  quantities  of  articles  exported  and  imported,  whereas  the 
declared  values  exhibit  the  wonderfully  low  prices  at  which  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  most  raw  materials,  have  been  produced,  beginning  with  the  year 
1820.  The  different  values  put  upon  the  articles  on  its  import  and  export,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  ridiculous  absurdity.  These  incongruities  and  worthless  calculations 
will  appear  in  the  following  table. 
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At;  Account  of  the  Rates  by  which  the  Official  Value  is  estimated  of  'ti'e  Principal 
Articles  Imported  into  and  Exported  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 


ENGLAND.,, 


SCOTLAND. 


IRELAND. 


Brittle*,  undressed  .. 


Beef.  flatted . 

Beer  and  ate . 

Books,  printed . 

Brass  wire . 

Brass  of  other  sorts. 
Bread  and  biscuit.*. 


Indian  com . . 

Oats . 

£ 

Wheat- meal  or  flour . 

Rye-iuetil . 

Cortex  Peruviana . 

Cotton  manufacture*,  India,  via.— 

Calicoc*.  white,  all  aoita . piece 

Nampiin  cloth. .  J-  1 

Cotton*,  dyed,  via.- 
Chilloca . 

.  Fmmertce. . .  •  •  • 

Handkerchief*.  Madra . . 

— —  VentopoUam . ... 

RomX.?. . nrr.v.i . 

Ciftton  manufacture,  of  Europe, 
printed . xjuare  yard] 

Carpet. . 

Cacao-nut  hu*k«.... . . 

Candle*,  tallow . 

- wax  or  apennaccti . 

Coala^Newcaatlc  measure . eh; 

— —  by  weight . 

Copper,  Rriti.li . 

Cordage  and  cable. . . 

Cotton  manufacture*.  British,  via. 

Calicoc*,  white  or  plain . yard 

- printed,  checked . do. 

Mu»lin.,  white  or  plain  .  ‘ 
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An  Account  of  the  Rates  by  which  the  Official  Value  is  estimated  of  the  Principal 
Articles  Imported  into  and  Exported  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland — (continued). 


A  R  T  I  C^L  E  8. 

Cotton  manufectorea— (continued).  , 

Muellna,  printed,  checked.. .  .per  yard! 
Fuetiana,  relreta,  Ac..  1 

Counterpnnen . 

Lace  nod  patent  net.. 

8tockioga.. . 

Sewing  cotton . 

Cotton  and  linen  mixed. 

Cotton  twiat  —  ■ - 

Culm,  Newci 


.IDOpiecea 


Cod . 

Hake . 

Herringa,  frt 

- white"! 

Mackerel,.., 

Oyatera . 

_ - pickled; 

Kali,  via.- 
Pilcharda..., 
Salmon . , 

Itockfia'bV.'.'. 
Flax,  undreaac 


buahei 

....jar 


Coney.. 
Fitch  . . 
Fox  .... 
Marten. 
Mink. 


Nutrea . do 

Squirrel . 1 00 1 


fi  II 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


An  Account  of  the  Rates  by  which  the  Official  Value  is  estimated  of  the  Principal 
Articles  Imported  into  and  Exported  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland — {continued). 


(continued.) 
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An  Account  of  the  Rates  by  which  the  Official  Value  is  estimated  of  the  Principal 
Articles  Imported  into  and  Exported  from  England^Ireland,  and  Scotland — (continued). 
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SUPPLEMENT?. 
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imiTISII  SHIPPING,  AND  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHIPPING  IN  BRITISH  PORTS. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  write  an  account  of  the  rise  of  British  maritime 
power,  nor  can  we  previous^  to  the  Table  of  Clearances,  which  we  have  condensed 
from  Mr.  Chalmers’s  statement,  give  a  satisfactory  statistical  account  of  British 
shipping.  The  following  tables,  commencing  the  year  succeeding  Mr.  Chalmers’s 
tables,  are  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Customs. 


Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Built  and  Registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  Dependencies  in  various  Years  since  1801. 


liSIffiSSIiiil! 
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A  Return  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Ships  entered  Inwards  from  and  cleared 
Outwards  to  Ports  in  Europe,  not  being  British  Possessions,  in  each  Year  since  1820. 


A  Return  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Ships  entered  Inwards  from  and  cleared 
Outwards  to  Ports  of  Asia,  not  being  British  Possessions,  in  each  Year  since  1820. 


VOL.  IV 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


A  Return  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Ships  entered  Inwards  fromand 
cleared  Outwards  to .  Ports  of  America,  not  being  British  Possessions,  in  each  Year 
since  1820. 


ins.ias 

I.w|l33 


188,232 


233,311 

32-A70I 


A  Return  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Shipping  entered  Inwards  at  Ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  from  British  Colonial  Ports,  and  cleared  Outwards  therefrom  to 
such  Ports,  in  each  Year  since  1820. 


A  Return  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  entered  Inwards  from  Ports  of 
Foreign  Powers  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and'  America,  respectively,  and  cleared  Out¬ 
wards  to  such  Ports,  in  each  Year  since  1820. 
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In  the  Reports  of  the  Shipwreck  Committees  of  1836  aud  1843,  the  following  Returns 
were  made  of  Registers  cancelled  in  1827,  1828,  1829  ;  in  1833,  1834,  1835;  and 
in  1842  and  1843  ;  the  vessels  being  wrecked,  foundered  at  sea,  missing,  or  broken' 
up;  viz. 


V  E  S 


ELS. 


Under  30  tons . 

Above  50  ton* . 

Average  annual  toss  of  vessel*  above  oO  tons.. . 


YEAR 


Showing  the  Annual  Waste  from  all  Causes,  and  the  Proportion  per  Cent  which  the 
Annual  Waste  bears  to  the  Number  and  Tounage  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the 
following  Years.  * 


ANNUAL  WASTE  PICK  CENT. 


British  Colonies. j  Total. 


ANNUAL  WASTE  FROM  A 


British  Colonics. 
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Showing  the  Average  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Built,  Registered,  and  Waste, 
from  all  Causes,  in  periods  of  Five  Years. 
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Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  British  and  Foreign  Ships  that  entered  the  Ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  under-mentioned  Countries  in  each  of  the  Years  1824 


1834  | 


Portugal,  A 

Madeira  , 

Spain . 

Italy . . 


122,485 


Tripod,  Barbary,  and  j 

Cbin0™.C.C.0..'*.'.'.'”": 

Sumatra,  Jura . 

Foreign  Wert  Indier. 

United  Strtc..  of  Am« 

Mexico  and  Stater' t 

"  It  America . 

Inland* . 

ferd  Inland*. ., 
Sea  Inlaudr... 


18,653 

435,399 

6,859 


758,599  1,803.177 


Statement  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  (Inwards)  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  each  of  the  Years  1841  to  1848  ;  separating  British  from  Foreign  Vessels  ;  and 
showing,  with  respect  to  each,  the  Tonnage  and  the  Number  of  the  Crews  employed  in 
navigating  the  Ships,  with  the  Proportionate  Number  of  such  Crews  to  each  One 
Hundred  Tons  of  Burden. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Statement  of  the  Shipping  employed 
in  each  of  the  Yeai 


in  the  Trade  (Inwards)  of  the  United  Kingdom 
i  1841  to  1848 — ( continued ), _ . 


cftuNi'aii 


R  I  T  1  S  II. 


'REIGN. 


Proportion  : 
Crew*.  ol  Crews 
to  100  Tons. 


122,576 

94,155 

93,442 

194,236 

159,850 

140,156 

163,669 

222,527 

262,938 

286,798 

350,93“ 


those  years  in  this  lablc 
-See  Tables  hmm'ter. 


he  other  countries 
*  giren  only  in  the 
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Statement  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  (Inwards)  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  each  of  the  Years  1841  to  1848 — ( continued ). 


144  SUPPLEMENTS. 

Statement  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  (Inwards)  of  the  United  Kingdom 
_ in  each  of  the  Years  1841  to  1848. — ( continued ). 
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Statement  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  (Inwards)  of  the  United  Kingdo 
_ . _ in  each  of  the  Years  1841  to  1  MS— (continued). 


148  SUPPLEMENTS. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  the  Countries  to  which 
they  belonged,  which  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  in  the  Years  1846  and 
1847  ;  stated  exclusively  of  Vessels  in  Ballast,  and  of  those  employed  in  the  Coasting 
Trade  or  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


A  Statement  of  the  Tonnage,  distinguishing  British  from  Foreign,  that  entered 
Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  from  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  of  the 
Years  1814,  1824,  and  1846;  showing  the  Actual  and  the,,  Per*centage  Rates  of 
.  Increase  between  those  Periods.  —  .  ' 

ENTERED.  CLEARED.  TOTAL. 


COASTING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

1  he  Custom  House  accounts  do  not  furnish  any  statement  of  the  coasting- 
trade  until  1824;  From  that  period  to  1848  the  tonnage  of  coasting  vessels, 
including  repeated  voyages,  entered  inwards  at  the  ports  in  Great  Britain  from 
other  ports  in  Great  Britain,  is  stated  by  the  customs  as  follows 
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A  Return  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  and  cleared  Coastwise,  at 
each  of  the  Ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Isle  of  Man  (including  their 
repeated  Voyages),  and  distinguishing  Steam  from.  Sailing  Vessels,  between  the  31st  of 
December,  1846,  and  the  31st  of  December,  1847  and  1848. 
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A  Return  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Sailing  Vessels  Registered  at  each  of  the 
Ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands ; 
distinguishing  those  under  and  those  above  Fifty  Tons  Register,  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1848  Similar  Returns  of  Steam  Vessels  and  their  Tonnage. 
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supplements. 


A  Return  of  tlic  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Sailing  Vessels  Registered  at  each  of  the  Ports 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands,  distin¬ 
guishing  those  under  and  above  Fifty  Tons  Register,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1848. 
Similar  Returns  of  Steam  Vessels  and  their  Tonnage — ( continued ). 
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A  Return  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  exhibiting  the  Number 
and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards  (including  their 
repeated  Voyages),  separating  British  from  Foreign  Vessels,  also  Steam  from  Sailing 
Vessels,  and  distinguishing  the  Trade  with  each  Country,  in  the  Year  1848. 


VOL.  IV. 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


An  Account  of  the  Quantities  (in  Tons)  of  each  of  the  Articles,  the  Produce  of  Europe, 
enumerated  in  the  8th  and  9lh  Victoria,  c.  88,  s.  2,  which  have  been  Imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  Years  1845,  1846,  and  1847,  showing  the  Proportion 
Imported  in  British  Ships,  and  that  Imported  in  Foreign  Ships. 
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Statement  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  employed  in  the  In¬ 
direct  Trade  which  entered  the  Ports  of  Cronstadt,  Odessa,  Taganrog  and  Kertch, 
and  Antwerp,  in  the  Year  1846,  and  distinguishing  the  Countries  from  which  they 
came. 


Statement  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  employed  in  the  In¬ 
direct  Trade  which  entered  the  Ports  of  Cadiz,  Leghorn,  Messina,  Palermo,  and 
Trieste,  in  the  Year  1846,  and  distinguishing  the  Countries  from  which  they  caine. 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


Annual  Average  Official  Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Ireland,  duriug  the 
Periods  stated  in  the  following  Tables. 


PERIODS. 

Imperta  into  Ireland,  from 

Exporta  from  Ireland,  to 

Great 

Britain. 

^arta? 

Tot.l, 

Great 

Britaio. 

Foreign 

Tot.l. 

Three  years  ended— 

25tb  March,  1790 . . . 

..  ..  . . 

Mb  January.  1810 . 

..  ..  1820 . 

.!  ;!  1830 . 

Two  yearn  ended— 

5th  January.  1832 . 

Three  yearn  ended— 

Year*  ended— 

5th  January,  1845 . 

1846 . 

..  ..  1847 . 

1848 . | 

”  "  !fl5i”*“ . 

Jtf 

2,429,176 

3,441,101 

5,160,924 

4,988.668 

0,102,975 

£ 

1,106,412 

858,392 

l.OloioOS 

1,388,915 

1,573,545 

1,491,036 

1,380,045 

1,518,061 

I, 056,390 

J,  803, 767 
1,951,349 
2,806,179 

4;297is>8 

* 

3,535,588 

4.209,493 

6,535,068 

6,008,273 

7,491,890 

* 

S,IU,M7 

3, 487, SOS 
4,710,713 
3,544,133 
7,731,907 

1,019,510 

528,111 

550,758 

747,140 

703,011 

839,014 

•  635,909 
;  410,715 

359,486  | 
358,612  j 

267,977 
273,421  { 
251,032 
287,672  | 
294,813 

* 

4,125,333 

4,015,970 

5,270,471 

6,291,273 

8,454,918 

Non.— Tlie  trade  with  Great  Britain  aince  the  year  I82i,  being  governed  by  eoaating  regulation.,  there  are  no 

official  dociimcnta  recoraing  the  interchange  of  gooda  between  the  two  couutriea,  except  in  ae  far  oa  the  article  corn 


Annual  Average  Quantities  of  Wine,  Spirits,  Foreign  and  Home  made,  Tobacco,  Tea, 
Coffee,  Sugar,  and  Flax  Seed,  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  Ireland,  during  the 
Periods  stated  in  the  following  Tables. 


SrtatTa. 

Srca. 

Wine  of 
all  aorta. 

Foreign  |  Home 

Tebaeco. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

I  1  Total 

Raw.  Refined,  atatod 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  IRELAND. 


Statement,  showing  the  Annual  Average  Quantities  of  Cotton  Yam,  Colton  Wool, 
Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn,  Silk,'  Raw  and  Thrown,  Iron  Umvrought,  Timber,  Deals, 
and  Coals,  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  Ireland,  during  the  periods  stated  in  the 
following  Tables : — 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


Statement  showing  the  Annual  Average  Quantities  of  Oxen,  Sheep,  Swine,  Horses, 
Bacon  and  Hams,  exported  from  Ireland,  during  the  Periods  stated  in  the  following 
Table 


PERIODS. 

Oaen.- 

|  Sheep. 

|  Swine. 

|  ‘  Horses. 

|Bacon  and  Hama. 

To  I  To 
Great  Foreign 
Britain.!  |»,rU. 

To 

.  Great 
Britain. 

To 

Foreign 

To 

Great 

Britain. 

F  T? 

To  I 
Great 
|  Britain.] 

To 

Foreign 

vm 

njgfS 

11 

Three  years  ending— 

25th  March,  1790....: . 

H  1800 . 

9th  January,  1810 . 

„  1820 . 

„  1826 . 

„  1830 . 

Two  years  ending— 

’  9th  January,  183* . 

Throe  year*  ending—' 

5th  January,  1840 . 

„  1844 . 

Years  ending— 

9th  January,  1849 . 

„  1846 . 

1847 . 

„  1848 . 

1849 . 

-  ,.  1890 . 

10,319 

14,105 

19,376 

51,880 

57,395 

'number. 

133 

227 

36 

32 

280 

‘371 

10,203 

62)819 

number. 

27 

170 

32 

718 

234 

number. 

5,638 

4,083 

9,830 

36,637 

73,912 

49 

3 

199 

13 

19  i 

2063  , 
692  | 

1978 

249G 

number. 

211 

104 

41 

42 

138 

93 

168 

Oft 

26 

33 

17,026 

I52)070 

204,380 

338,218 

number. 

:  3960 

2096 

565* 

1696 

1185 

480 

2301 

1666 

2048 

Statement,  showing  the  Annual  Average  Quantities  of  Beef  and  Pork,  Butter,  Wheat 
and  Wheat  Flour,  Oats  and  Oatmeal,  Irish  Spirits,  Exported  from  Ireland  during 
the  Periods  stated  in  the  following  Table : — 
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Annual  Average  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  Inwards  in  the  Ports  of 
Ireland,  during  the  Periods  stated  in  the  following  Tables. 


•  This  is  an  avenge  fur  two  yean  uuly,  via.,  ISOS  and  1809,  the  accounts  fnr  the  year  IS07  being  defective. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the 
Number  of  Men  and  Boys  employed  in  navigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated 
Voyages),  that  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards  at  the  several  Ports  of  Ireland, 
from  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  during  each  of  the  following  Years : — Also, 
showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Shipping  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards 
during  the  same  Period,  exclusive  of  the  Intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 


Shipping  entered  Inwards  in  Ireland,  from  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


Alb  January. 

|  llrlilnh  and  Irish  Vessels. 

|  Foreign  Vessels. 

|  Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons.  |  Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vcscls. 

Tone. 

Men. 

IBM . 

number. 

21,575 

19,620 

20,338 

2,544,387 
2,393,075  1 
2,400,247 

number,  i 
145,037  1 
131,420 
133,008  j 

ir 

number. 
75,266 
240,288  | 
110,157 

number. 

3,408 

M26 

number. 

20)773 

20,940 

2,r,33.:i63 

*570,404 

1 

139)134 

1848 . 

1850 . 

(continual.) 
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Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Shipping,  &c. — (continued)* 


Ireland,  to  >11  Part*  of  the  World, 


10,  043  I,799,1M) 


Shipping  entered  Inwarda  in  Ireland,  from  al 


266,643 

393,067 

294,194 


242,936 

360,273 

231,840 


cept  Great  Britain. 


New  Vessels  Built. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their 
Tonnage,  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports'of  Ireland,  from  1787  to 
1826,  extracted  from  Official  Documents. 


YEARS.  Veueh 


YEARS.  IVcneb.  Jlurtt 


YEARS.  VpmcIi 


YEARS.  Veweb.lBiitthen. 


17, #16  I  Total. 


(continues). 
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New  Vessels  Built  in  each  of  the  Irish  Ports,  &c. — ( continued ). 


IRISH  PORTS. 

,820 

1S2I 

1822 

1623  1824 

1825 

1826 

Vea- 

Bnr- 

thcn. 

Vea- 

Bur¬ 

then. 

!18 

35 

i? 

Bar- 

then. 

VCA- 

*el«. 

then" 

Vea- 

& 

Vet- 

Bur- 

Vea- 

Bur- 

frtllyrflin . 

Belfast . 1. 

Coleraine . 

Cork . 

Donaghariee . 

Galway . 

Killchega . 

Kilrurth . 

Larne . 

Limerick . 

Newport . 

Newry . 

SliiiO . 

Strangfoid . 

Tralee . 

Wexford . 

Wicklow . 

Youghal . 

No. 

232 

240 

62 

No. 

12 

i 

No. 

J 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

122 

146 

22 

121 

29 

74 

17 

7 

1 

1 

tons. 

135 

173 

93 

89  | 

No. 

112 

205 

No. 

542 

79 

326 

43 

111 

364 

157 

304 

Total . 

38  |  IG84 

64 

latT 

*5  1548 

34  r  1030 

~3lT\ 

~44 

2497  |  48 

2653 

Vessels  Registered. — A'Stalement  showing  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage,  aud  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  usually  employed  in  navigating 
the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  Ireland,  from  1788  to  1826. 


VOL.  IV. 


StJPPl.KMKNTS. 


Is  Built  anil  Registered  in  Ireland  during  the  following  Years. 


of  Sailing  Vessels  and  Steam  Vessels  Registered  in  the  Ports  of 
Ireland  in  1845.  1846.  and  1847. 


STATISTICS  OF  THB  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  IRELAND. 
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Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  Entered  and  Cleared  out  from  and  to  the  Colonies 
and  Foreign  Parts  at  each  of  the  Ports  of  Ireland  (including  their  repeated  Voyages), 
between  the  31st  day  of  December,  1845,  and  the  31st  day  of  December,  1846. 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


Statement  of  the  N umber  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  Entered  from  the  Irish  Ports  to 
and  from  all  Parts  of  the  World  generally,  and  to  and  from  all  Parts  except  Great 
Britain,  from  1835  to  1850.  1  ^ _ 


Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  Cleared  Out  from  the  Irish 
Ports  to  and  from  all  Parts  of  the  Wqrld  generally,  and  to  and  from  all  Parts  except 
Great  Britain,  from  1835  to  1850. 


CLEARED  OUT. 


Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Sailing  Vessels  aud  Steam  Vesssels  that 
Entered  and  Cleared  Out  Coastways  at  each  of  the  Ports  in  Ireland  in  the  Years  1845 
and  1846. 


i’  o  r  t  s. 


SAILI  N  O  '  V'ES  S  ItS. 

18,5 

1846 

Inward.. 

Outward,. 

•  ,nW,,rd'- 

Outwards. 

Veasela. 

Ton.. 

VeK.ela 

Ton.. 

Veucla. 

Ton... 

Veau-1..  |  Tom. 

3,5rl 

2,701 

4  34'J 

I 

’tS. 

9.860 

236,486 

6,478 

185,202 

48,460 

32,305 

34^642 

.  41,207 
22,606 
8,023 

5^532 

38,136 

number. 

1,877 

1,737 
300 
li 77 

258 
1,240  - 

143 

541 

16,526* 

50,081 

3,280 

108.177 

'34,396 

*1*529 

53,304 
6,124 
35,029  1 
11,076  1 

25*^22 

"""So/' 

3,080 

180 

2,740 

l!!! 

040 

620 

7  1,373 

-s  521 

1  iir 
773  ; 

number. 

12,852 

250,964 

207!90! 

56,005 
427, 081 

7^090 

52,788 

73,016, 

42,617 

| 

t  42,629 

number. 

300 

826 

1,742 

205 

1,577 

87 

103 

560 

81 
285 
182 
,  751 

11,423 

45,97! 

.  7,774  - 
102,296 
21,754 
127,878' 
11,415  v 
8,875 

.  26.038 
4,581 

I3A60 

68,561 

9,468 

I  17,839“ 

1,270,567 

10,564 

684,611  1  Hl.r-iVi  1.-152,734  1  8,364  !  *63,605 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  IRELAND. 
Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  &c. — (continued). _ 


vessel  s. 


Londonderry..! 

siigo.? . 

Waterford . 


Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Sailing  Vessels  and  Steam  Vessels  that 
Entered  and  Cleared  Out  Coastways  at  each  of  the  Ports  in  Ireland  in  the  Year  1847. 


SAILING  VESSELS. 


STEAM  VESS  K  L  S. 


Coleraine. . , . 

Cork . 

Drogheda  ... . 


147, BUG 
M.3G7 
362,17-4 
-  27,768 
20,0136 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  Entered  and  Cleared  Out  from  and  to  the  Colonies 
and  Foreign  Ports  at  each  of  the  Ports  of  Ireland  (including  their  repeated  Voyages), 
distinguishing  British^  and  Irish  from  Foreign  Vessels,  during  the  Year  ending  the  31st 
of  December,  1847. 


D  TO  FOREIGN  PLACES. 


25.917 

8,089 

25,752 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Produqe^aw  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  ex¬ 
ported  from  Ireland  to  Foreign  Parts,  according  to  the  real  or  declared  Value  thereof,  . 
in  the  Years  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1845  to  1850,  both  inclusive. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  IRELAND.  167 


Extent  of  Land  under  Cultivation  in  each  County  of  Ireland  in  1847,  with  an  Estimate, 
of  the  Extent  cultivated  in  1848,  in  Twenty-one  Counties,  from  which  Returns  have 
been  obtained. 


sCm.KMKNIS. 
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Captain  Larcom's  return  gives  the  extent  of  land  under  crops,  and  the  total 
quantity  of  produce  in  1S47  ;  and  we  have'  atlixed  an  estimate  of  the  price  and 
total  value,  at  present  rates. 


R.I.OMWJ  IVkT. 


Vi!w.  jC 


The  following  Table  gives  the  quantities  of  grain  and  malt  imported  into 
England  from  Ireland  since  1*00.  Oats  and  oatmeal  are  by  much  the  largest 
artieles  of  export;  then  wheat  and  wheat  tlour,  barley  and  here,  beans,  ami 
malt ;  the  quantities  of  rye  and  peas  are  ineonsiderable. 


STATISTIC?  UK  THE  THA DE  AND  NAVIGATION  OK  IHKt.ANP. 


Number  of  cattle  exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  in  1846: — 

“Year  ondinsr  1st  of  January,  IS47,— oi*n,  bulb,  and  cows,  186,483;  calves,  6363  ; 
ibeep  and  lambs,  ’239,237  ;  mine,  480,827. 

The  number  and  value  of  stock  in  1841  were  estimated  by  the  Census  Com¬ 
missioners  as  follows : — 


IvroKTS  into  l.ivvqKHil  from  Ireiaml. 


UlUm 


J  TO 


SUPPl.KMKNTS. 


lMroRTS  into  Liverpool  from  Ireland — (confinHnl.) 


Animal  value  of  the  total  Irish  produce  imported  into  Liverpool  during  the 
last  eight  years  : — 

1838,  3,559.047/.;  1839,5.073.830/.;  1S40,  4,334,1(54/. ;  1841,  -t.499.KSS/. ;  1842, 
3,649,428/. ;  1843,4,334,378/.;  1814,4.(518,937/.;  1S43.  5,8^3,498/. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  Ireland  into  Bristol,  estimated  from  official 
documents,  by  Robert  Bruce,  Ksq.: — 

1839.  1 ,088,(580/  ;  1840,  915,(553/. ;  184 1.  7S6.1S0/.;  1842,727,560/. 


-M  ISC  EL  LAN  KOl'S  COMMERCIAL  t'TAT  t.MK.NTS. 

Quantity  of  Coals  Shipped  fa>m  tlje  Port  of  Stock  ton  from  1822  to  1850,  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  Shipments  Coastwise  from  those  made  to  Foreign  Parts. 


URM'ISH  CUSTOMS’  TARms. 


IT  t 


Tahlk  of  the  Quantity  of  Cools  shipped  front  the  Port  of  Sunderland  in  each  Year, 
from  ISO  l  to  18.50,  distinguishing  the  Shipments  Coast  wire  from  those  maile  to 
Foreign  Parts. 


SrATtMixT  of  the  Prices  Paid  at  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  for  Coals  of  the  First 
Quality  Shipped  for  London,  at  the  beginning  of  Juno  in  each  Year,  from  ISO  I  to 
1  SoO. 


172  StTPLKMKNTS. 

Statkmk.vt  of  the  I  Vi  o>s  of  the  best  Newcastle  Coals  at  the  Coal  Kxrhange,  London,  in 
the  Month  of  July  in  etery  Year,  tirom  IS  13  to  1830, 


bT.tTK.MK.vr  of  the  Quantity  of  Coals  Shipped  Coastwise  from  Ports  of  Great  Britain  to 
other  Ports  of  Great  Britain,  to  Ireland,  to  the  British  Colonies,  and  to  Foreign 
Countries,  in  each  Year  from  1819  to  1830. 


ih«  .Kijit»*nt»,  «d4  no  rrmrn  oTiho  fiuto  in  tktlt 
t  ladwn*  vtupnxau  to  lreUail 


bn«  cmW  to  V«p  tot  r««< I  of 
i  for  by  futiuKnt. 


HHITtSIl  Cl'STOMS  TAttlKFS. 
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Quantity  and  Value  of  Coals  imported  from  (ho  United  Kingdom  in  I  S3 1. 


An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Coals  brought  Coastwise  and  bv  Inland  Na\ igntion 
into  the  Port  of  Loudon,  during  the  Years  1S31,  1S32,  and  1S33. 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


Ax  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Coals  brought  Coast  way*  ami  by  Inland  Navigation 
into  the  Port  of  LoihIou  during  the  Year?  1N-I3,  1N-H,  1 S To,  ami  I  $46, 


The  quantity  of  coals,  of  which  any  record  can  be  kept  at  the  Custom¬ 
houses,  exhibits  but  very  imperfectly  the  produce  of  the  coal-mines. 


SALT. 

The  salt  mines  are  situated  in  Cheshire,  near  the  town  of  Northwich.  Brine 
springs  are  also  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  other  counties, 
chiefly  in  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  fossil  or 
rock  salt  that  is  raised  is  exported,  some  to  Ireland,  but  the  principal  part  to 
the  north  of  Europe.  A  small  quantity  is  used  to  strengthen  the  brine  yielded 
by  salt-springs,  from  which  the  salt  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  also  a 
large  part  of  what  is  exported,  is  produced  by  evaporation.  . 

The  Cheshire  salt  is  chiefly  sent  down  the  river  Weaver  to  Liverpool,  for 
exportation;  a  small  proportion  only  is  sent  to  other  places  by  canal  and  land 
carriage.  The  white  salt  made  from  the  Staffordshire  springs  is  chiefly  exported 
from  Hull,  that  from  Worcestershire  from  Gloucester. 


Quantities  of  White  and  Rock  Salt  sent  down  the  River  Weaver  in  each  Year  since 
I  S(K!.  [  1 00,000  Tons  of  White  Salt  was  added  annually  for  the  produce  of  Springs 

in  other  Counties. } 
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BRITISH  CUSTOMS’  TARIFF. 

Until  the  year  1823,  salt  w.»s  subject  to  nn  excise  duty  of  I'm.  per  bushel, 
which  was  reduced  in  that  year  to  2*.;  and,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1825,  the 
duty  was  wholly  repealed.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  quantity  of  salt 
made,  and  the  proportion  taken  for  consumption  in  each  year,  from  1801  to  1817, 
the  latest  period  to  which  nn  account  o ns  presented  to  Parliament  previous  to 
the  repeal  of  the  duty. 


Bushels  of  Rock  ami  White  S.x*t  Reported  in  each  Voar  from  1827  to  IStti. 


Quantity  of  llock  and  White  Salt  Exported  in  i S  i  t- and  I S-fti. 


c  o  u  n  T  R  i  k  s.  I  nn  i*i«  c  o  u  s  y  a  I  r.  s. 


The  remaining  quantity  was  exported  in  small  shipments  to  the  M  e«t  Indies,  &c. 


Assuming  the.correctness  of  the  estinvate  first  given  respecting  the  production 
of  salt,  and  deducting  from  the  quantities  assigned  to  each  of  the  years  from 
1827  to  1S34  the  quantities  exported  in  those  years,  it  wiil  he  found  that  the 
quantity  retained  for  use  within  the  kingdom  has  in  each  year  been  as  follows: — 
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SUI'PI.KMEVT*. 


The  average  of  these  quantities  is  1 1,051.555  bushels,  while  the  average  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  eight  years  from  4 SOI  to  lSuC.  asgtvenby  the  Excise  table,  was 
1  ,!)£$,  739  bushels,  showing  thus  an  increase  between  those  periods  of  more  than 
470  per  cent. 

During  the  continuance,  of  the  high  duty,  the  proprietors  of  salt-works 
charged,  in  addition  to  the  duty,  more  than  double  the  price  which  they  now  de¬ 
mand,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  greater  capital  embarked  and  the  increased  risk 
attending  the  business. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  salt  has  been  much  more  used  than  formerly  by 
the  poor,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  for  salting  provisions;  and  it  has,  besides, 
been  applied  to  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  as  a  substitute  for  kelp,  banlla,  and 
potash,  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
bleaching  salts ;  purposes  to  which  it  would  not  have  been  applied  but  for  the 
great  reduction  in  its  price. 


EXPORTS  OK  VARIOUS  MANUFACTURES,  NOT  WOVEN. 

Ikon  and  other  Metals.  Hardware,  and  Cutlery  Exported. _ 

i  «  *  u  s  ;  b»  j  ru  {  v  k  a  r  s.  I  a«  n™. :  rw  i™  j 


Hrass  and  Corrr.R. 


•  Real  tata*. 


MJSm.T,  A SF.Ol’S  STATF.MF  Wf 
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Ax  Account  of  the  Quantity  ami  Value  Kulonxi  for  Home  Consumption  iu  the  United 
Kingdom  for  each  of  the  Year*  IS  U  V  IMo,  IS  If ».  IS  17.  and  l  S  4S.  of  Manufacture* 
of  lira.es  Manufactures  of  Hronro,  Manufactures  of  Copie  r,  lint  tom  of  Metal.  Copper 
or  It  rues  Wire,  Mami laetures  of  Iron  or  Steel  (tlistioguidiing  Hardware  ami  Cutlery).- 
spanned  or  t-ioipie red  Ware.  Manufactures  of  Spelter  or  Zinc  ;  al>o,  of  the  IVelarcd 
Value  of  each  of  the  same  Description  of  Articles  of  liritish  Manufacture  Kv|>ortod 
from  the  I'uited  Kingdom,  in  each  Year  during  the  same  Period. 


kokkion  MASii.ianua  mu  urn' tv 


|  pss* t“,Hlw<w  1  °°,n"rtK'" 


BRITISH  VAMfU-tt  It 


Qt  astitv  ami  lVeLnvd  Value  of  I >rit i'll  1  I.trdw are  ami  Cutler*- c\|*-rttd  during  tin- 
follouiu-  Yearn 


vni..  n 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


The  Quantity  of  Unwrought  Steel  Exported  in  each  Year,  from  1814  to  1850:— 

r  K  A  R  S.‘  Too*.  V  K  A  R  S.|  Too..  V  K  A  R  .V  Too.,  jy  t  A  R'S.f  Too..  ;V  K  A  R  S  J  Too.. 

‘  oamSrr.  '  !  nwotbor.  '  auioVf.  f  1  Buwtxr.  \  >oo>bor. 


Chiefly  to  the  United  States  of  Ameriix,  to  which,  from  1815  to  184-1,  were  m  follow*  : — 

YEAR  S.  too.-  TEAR  5  Too..  YEARS  Too..  YEAR  S  Tim..  YEA  R  sJ  T*«.. 


Declarer  Value  of  the  Shipments  of  Machinery  and  Mill-work  in  each  Year  since  181*2. 

YEARS.  Vila.  YEARS  Vo!*..  YEARS.  Vila*.  Y  K  A  4  S.  V«t«r.  1  YEARS.' 


As  Account  of  the  Official  and  Declared  Values  of  the  Imports  iuto,  and  of  the 
Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  each  of  the 
Tl.-ec  Years  ending  the  oth  January,  1849. 


0*rut  V  .lu. 

1  KARS  ;  tl  Impact*  loti,  the 
V.  i.itr  -1  Nso£a1oo». 


V*  ar  E\p*wt*  from  the  I'nito*  ex'****1.  C*KuUt*  J 


Ptadttce  F«re»tt»  ®m»l  1 

Minufrtt»nr«  «f  the:  LVonul  TeTai.  KiroMt. 

I’ai'rd  Kio*4<o*.  Merch*tdt«e. 


»**.*>M*r _ . 


A>‘  Account  ot  the  Official  and  Declared  Values  of  the  Imports  into,  and  of  the 
Exports  from  Great  Britain,  during  eaeh  of  the  Three  Years  ending  the  5th  January, 
1819.  exclusively  of  the  Trade  with  Ireland. 


Y  T.  a  R  s. 


.1  K.mof  \  .i., ; to 


or.  CikuUtrd  it  the 


IVs  V*)«* 

of  t hr-  Pstviu  v  imI 


rd.c-s?  ►*** 

st.*  .  ■**  i  t  »*.*-*: 

►9,*vov* 


i  *5 


1  *Vv!\4vT 


mUsmmnUiUUUU  UUUmMmmn 


SIPPLK.'IKMS. 
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DIF.S  AND  CHAHliFS  l  i’ON  SHIPPINli  IN  Til H  PRINCIPAL  I’uKTS  IN 
Till:  l  MILD  KIMilHlM, 

I.—  PORI  OK  LONDON. 

UvMM.vrr  llmsmiii  Dct  v  ( pi  r  Act  .‘hi  Deo.  III..  7 1 ).  cliargn.il.ili-  on  ;tll  Vessels  trailing  In  m 
Imm  1  \»rvi  1*11  Ports  nr  Places  pa»ing  tlio  Harbour  1  .nlcn  nr  m  flill.iM. 

Km  even  Itnli'li  Vcswi  «>r  Vn.ol  belonging  to  Foreign  Stales  miller  Treaties  of  Reciprocity  ; 

Dixler  .100  tons  . per  ton. 

Alien-  .‘)00  Inin .  \<l. 

l  or  every  Ves-el  Klougtng  in  Foreign  Slates  not  under  Treaties  of  Reciprocity  t 

Under  ;100  tons .  !■/.  per  tun. 

AIhuv  3i>0  tons .  I,/. 

I  nr  'every  ilrilish  vessel  trailing  coastwise  fussing  the  harbour.  the  llriiidt  rate-*  not  idU-iier  than 

M»o  Id.  per  eiuhlrnn  on  coals,  ami  In',  per  ton  on  stone  |uyahlo  lor  eaeh  voyage. 

Dovik  IIakbuik  Doty  (per  Act  IHIen.  I  V.).  chargeable  on  all  Vessel.,  Ilrilish  nr  Foreign. 
From  'JO  to  :l(K>  tor:.  b,„,uen  trailing  over-sea.  for  each  lime  fuming  the  harbour,  if  laileu.  1  {,/.  per 
ton  ;  al«n  the  like  sum  for  entering  the  harbour. 

Coasters  : — Tlie  passing  ami  entering,  duty  once  a  year ;  also  ]<i,  per  chaldron  on  coals,  and  ]</■ 
per  ton  on  stone,  eaeh  time  passing. 

CtNuui  Pours  Sen  i- 1.  is  I’lU'TiGi  Hati>  ([K'r  Act  Geo.  II 1.,  e.  3!l),  cluigeable  on  all  Foreign 
Vessels  not  under  Treaties  of  Reciprocity. 

Not  haling  corn  r  provisions  for  the  greater  jcirt  of  (he  eargo.  having  come  through  the  Cimpie 
Port  water,  a  fourth  part  of  tile  Cimpie  Port  pilotage  rates. 

London  Pour  on  Done  Decs. 

Hie  following  rates  are  received  by  the  otHcors  of  this  port  on  all  vessels,  whether  Ilrilish  ot 
Foreign,  entering  inwards  or  clearing  .utwards,  except  in  ballast,  under  tin-authority  of  Act  <  &  .r 
"  ill.  I  V.,  c.  i  ami  the  amount  so  received  is  paid  into  the  Chamber  of  the  City  of  London,  in 
conformity  w  it  h  the  t-th  »cction  of  the  said  Act  ;  vir. 

From  or  lo  Denmark,  Norway  or  Lapland,  Holstein.  Hamburgh,  llreniru,  or  nnv  other  part 
of  Germain  bordering  on  or  near  the  Herman  Ocean,  Holland,  or  any  other  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  lir.iiunl.  Antwerp,  Flanders,  the  Netherlands,  France  (vVithin  Dsliant),  Finland,  Russia 
^without  or  uithiii  the  I  la  I  tie  Nea),  Livonia,  CVurhml.  Poland.  Prussia.  Sweden,  or  any  other 
tountry  or  place  within  the  Italiic  Sea,  p/.  fter  ton. 

Fn'iu  or  to  all  other  place#.  J</.  per  ton.  , 

U.— PORT  OF  LI  V  KIU’OOL. 


Trust 

l'  l  X  S  S  t  t  1  C  A  T  l  O  N  C*r  I7ci» 


Ibc  Dock  Myiniclp.l 


Corpora-  ■  i’lKiU^r.  , 


t'o%*Ti\c  r«»u*.  per  cun  p»-r  t»o:(K-r  rmi  p<r 
'(i.Uowsy  *a£\t.  Us,  ..I  •  i  *  .  '  i  1  a  I 

kli’Atl,  to<)Mxlin£  I  hr  Whr*  uf  /  ***  *  j  *  • 

Mao  ao«1  Au#k*r.» .  ]  1 

Ihtto,  if  ubitig  rvfu&c  to  lb*-  t 

harbour  only .  j 

*.Hrt*rvn  thr  Mult  id  a 

l!«**d,  uxluilia^  tb«  Urincy  | 

!•!<•*,  nod  Alt  the  i*Und«  on  1 
ibe  Western  CmiI  of  Scut.’  I 

laud.  A»d  lH*tw«*<a  St  I >4 lid's  1  ■ 

I  trad  Ami  the*  Un4'«  Kad, 
loclodtiif  (Ur  Srdly  Mamt*  | 
and  the  KxstCoAtl  *d  IrrUod. 
from  Citpc  CUar  to  Mailing  ( 

Ihtto,  if  tjkio£  refuse  iu  «W‘  . 
harbour  oo!y,. . . .  } 


t  1  1 


OnC,.m\. 

iHftoo  i  ti.  6rf.  per  f«.  |M 
tf.  pvr  iraavl  j  it.  pvrf'Mtouf 


ijd.  prr  ton  >  .... 

14.  per  *c#*J  t  4nu 
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els  navigating  the  River  Kibble  for  (lie  conveyance  of  goods  and  passeng 
pis  under  ten  tons  bnrtlicn,  and  wholly  employed  in  lishing,  the  sum  ol 

«r  ton  for  each  line  on  vessels  coming  up  to  Preston, 
els  wholly  in  ballast  are  exempt  from  the  above  charges. 


SlU'l’I.r.M  K.S’TS. 


is. I 

VI. 


I'OKT  or  lU'I.I.. 


i'*Y»bl<*  to  the*  Tri*tv«*«  fa t  the 
M«t>«ttru  uic*  ».f  tM*?r 

<  In  vessels  mitjor  MiHl  (mu  bur¬ 
then.  lor  each  time  of  pa<s- 
injl.  it  l.idi-n,  I  \il.  per  Ion. 
Coasters  to  pav  only  once  n 


|',*tiIiV  tn  iho  far  tbo 

Mamtruanvr*  n(  (In 
Komi  ItarUmi  of  [ 

tiutlrr  Act  it  Gm.  IU, 

On  all  vessels  passing.  whether  ! 
lath'll  or  Oi  tiallasl.  if  above  | 
30v>  toot  burthen,  it/.  per  ■ 
(on  j  if  under  :KX>  ions,  '-'if. 
per  ton. 

Coasters  to  |uy  only  once  a  j 


Mtinirninre  of  $c*rtwvu£h  Pi«r. 
timtvr  tin*  Act  4*  Opo.  111. 

On  all  coasters,  if  laden,  for 
each  time  of  passing  Scar- 
borough  l’ier,  I  if.  for  every 
live  tons  burthen. 


I*»vt»l>!e  to  IIm- 
('•rntpsiiy  at  Kir 


id  tit  the  Trinity 


A<  per  Statement  front  !  As  per  Statement 
the  Dock  Company,  >  from  tile  Trinity 
annexed,  No.  I.  House,  aimoxetl, 


Payable  la  Ibr  Payable  to  (ho 

Municipal  t'orpaiaitoa  at  {  C,»tnmU‘.«'ni*rtor  tMataf.w 
Kln£<roQ-upon-Hull.  Kie,:'.oti-u|ajnlln!l. 


As  per  Statement  As  [ter  Statement  from 
farm  the  l 'or per-  1  the  Pilot  Otfiee,  .-Mi¬ 
ration.  amiexetl.  nexetl,  No.  -4. 


I. —  I  lor  k  ami  ll.uuroru  Drrs  payable  to  the  Dock  Company  at  Kin//  </on  - «/«« -  /  /  nil,  hy 
nuthoritv  of  .Acts  of  Parliament  paastsl,  the  first  in  the  Year  1771,  I  I  tli-o.  III.,  e.  .Vi; 
the  M-cnnil  in  the  Year  1 802,  12  Geo.  Ill,,  c.  !M  :  the  tliial  in  the  Year  180.3,  1. 1  Geo 
III.,  c.  12. 

Fi»rc»rry  «bii»  or  vc**cl  roiaing  to  or  going  between  the  port  of  kios«t«>n*uF<in.ll*lll  and  any  port  to  the 
northward  <>l  ^  amiouih,  in  Nuifalk,  or  aoy  port  to  the  routhwanl  of  the  Holy  UUnd,  f  ir  c*rr>  ton  ,  .  n  ; 

Far  r*er>  »hip  or  **•»«•!  mining  ti*  or  prvimc  between  the  port  ofKingvttm  up»*n-llull,  and  any  port  or  place 

bt’twrrn  the  North  Foreland  ami  ShrtU&d,  on  the  nut  ride  of  KogUod,  except  a*  far  every  ton,  the 

For  every  *h»p  nr  yc**c  grading  between  the  taU  p*»rt  of  Klnjiton-opoo-IluU,  and  any  other  pwt  or  place  in 
Gre«t  HnUio.  u<>«  U  farv  described,  far  every  ton,  the  *uni  of  .  .  .  .  .  o 

Korevrrv  *hip  or  vr-««cl  (ratline  hetwe-cn  the  **M  («rt  of  Kingefonsupon-HwlI,  and  any  port  oc  pUcv  in  the 

For  every  xh.p  nr  iml  trailing  between  the  m»4  port  of  hirsg*tuo*upon*Hwll,  and  any  p*»»t  «r  place  in  Ifan- 
mark.  >wrtlvii,  «>r  Nurw«; ,  > ,  Uiw  kfatnorr.  nr  any  port  or  place  in  Gennaoy,  llulbni),  FUtuh*r».  Pisiuc  to 
.the  eiMtwanl  »»l  Cvhxnt,  If  l»nd,  the  l»Liod«  wf  Gurrn*ev  and  Jcr*cy,  far  ever)  ton.  the  »uin  «f  »'  m 

«f  Knrtfiw.  i»  *he  wXward  n*  t  »ham,  without  i£  Straiu  nr  Gibraltar,  far  every  tuR*th«>  mm  o F*  .  ^  *  i  t 

For  ntty  *hip  or  %•  i*d  trailing  between  the  »aul  port  of  Kii»pfco*wj<iB.|lull  and  any  pott  or  pjirr  in  (Ih> 

Norway.  «I|  pia<  «-*  withtn  the  Strait*  of  Gibraltar,  and  all  ialahd*  and  place*  in  the  ocean  t«*  the  *mjthwarit  ot 

I'hrn,  thHihl.'  tbe  rile*,  tonnage,  of  dutir*  abot e-mcntioned.'iinle**  the  aaid  *hip*  heluo*.  c»  ltr»!i*h  nwttcru. 

I»r  every  tun  Coowtm^  doty  included?,  the  *uo»  of  .  .  *  .  ■  .  o  g 

Which  rates  ur  duties  shall  he  and  are  hereby  vested  in  the  said  Dock  Company,  as  tlu-ir  own 
proper  monies,  anti  to  ami  for  tlu-ir  own  proper  use  and  behoof,  ftp:  the  pnrpoM-s  alitresaiil  ;  ami 
shall  ho. paid  at  the  time  of  such  ship’s  or  vessel’s  entry  inwanls.'or  clearance  or  discharge  out¬ 
wards;  or  in  case  any  ships  or  vessels  sliall  not  enter  as  aforesaid,  then  at  any  time  before  such 
slujis  or  vcs-ols  shall  proceed  from  the  said  port,  at  vhc  Custom-house  in  the  said  port ;  so  as  no 
ship  or  vessel  shall  he  subject  nr  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  said  rotes  or  dutit-s  or  any  of  them, 
more  'ban  once  for  the  same  voyage,  both  out  and  Home,  notwithstanding  such  ship  nr  vessel  may 
eoniitand  return  with  n  loading  of  goods  or  m.-rcltandLso.  l’rovitlt-tl  alwayvaml_lw-ii-f««tl»vr — 
enacted  hy  the  authority  aforesaitl,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  sliall  extend  to  charge  any  ship  o; 
vessel  witii  the  rotes  or  clinics  aforesaid,  which  sliall  be  lorreti  into.the  said  fuirt  hy  the  enemy,  or 
hy  receiving  damage  at  sea  ur  otherwise,  and  sliall  in  the  said  port  discharge  ->r  unlade,  in  order 
to  repair  any  ilamage  sustained  by  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  shall  relade  the  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandises  so  "discharged  or  unladen,  unless  such  ship  or  vessel  make  use  of  the  said  dock  or  basin. 

X.  It. — Kiver  croft  using  the  docks  and  liarbonrat  Hull  are  not  charged  any  tonnage  dues, 
except  in  cases  where  they  conic  from  and  go  to  other  ports. 

il/cnt. —  It  is  important'to  note  here,  that  the  dues  here  given  include  any  period  of  time  during 
which  a  ve.-sel  may  lie  in  the  docks.  The  result  uf  the  several  returns  to  the  Treasury,  fiom 
varioii-i  ports,  will  -.how  an  apparent  excess  on  the  port  of  Hull,  when  in  fact  rt  is  not  the  case 
that  Hull  is  the  dearer  |>ort ;  for  in  other  (Kirts  a  bung-up  u-tit  is  cliarged  hy  their  Acts,  which 
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is  not  the  rase  by  the  Hull  Dock  Acts  above  mentioned.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  there  is  no 
trans-shipping  duty  on  gm>ds  at  Hull.  There  is  no  general  dock-rate  on  goods ;  but  for  mer¬ 
chandise  landed  on  the  quays,  wlurfuge  is  charged,  llie  ini(K)rter.  however,  may  remove  goods 
by  lighters.  v\c.,  without  placing  them  on  the  quays  j  and  the  quays  are  perfectly  open  to  the 
merchant’s  lalmurers  it’  he  choose  to  land  them  there,  so  that  the  charge  of  the  conijxiny  may. 
if  the  merchant  and  shipowner  so  desire,  be  strictly  limited  to  the  tonnage  rates  on  the  vessel,  as 
»ln'«d  in  the  above  table. 


2.  An  Accor.NT  of  Charges  Levied  on  Shipping  by  this  Corporation. 


..n  Hnti«h  VmwtU  . 

Ruoytg*  *nd  Ucvtcootgc  :  —  Vr**rlt  aotlrr  TO  tun« 

..  And  (of  eiery  iddiUonot  10 

OoijifV  io4  —  Yr**rb.  umier  tiw«* 


The  above  duty  of  buoyage  and  beaconage  is  payable  once  during  the  voyage.  Coasting  or 
Foreign,  either  inward  or  outward,  lor  the  maintenance  of  the  Buoys.  Beacons,  Lighthouses,  ami 
Vessels  erected  and  placed  in  and  about  the  River  Humber,  bv  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House,  Hull. 


Fin*  on  alien  importing  *  cars*.  or  part  of  a  cargo  r  .  1  J  < 

Vessels  taking  refuge  in  the  port  are  chargeable  only  with  the  buoyage  and  beaconage. 
Authority  — Garter. 


3.  A  Scale  of  Ancient  and  Usual  Dues  payable  to  the  Corporation  of  Hull,  upon  Ships 
end  Vessels  Entering  Inwards  and  Cleariug  Outwards,  Foreign  and  Coastwise. 


Anchorage.  if  under  1ft)  too*  burthen. .. 

„  Ift)  ami  not  W»>  too* . 

„  t«0  and  upward* . 

Jetta^e,...  if  under  loo  tout . 


Freemen  arc  cAemjH  trum  anchorage;  out  freemen,  vis  welt  a*  non-treemon.  pay  jetuge.  The 
charge  for  jcitoge  is  not  made,  unless  with  goods  landed  at  notation  in  at  Hull,  or  vrithin  the 
lurbour. 


British  ships  pay  no  hostage,  and. nothing  for  talJaM. 

The  above  charges  are  payable  to  the  Corporation  by  prescription  and  charter. 
No  charge  made  on  vessel*  comin  ?  into  port  in  distress,  unless  they  take  in  can:o- 


4.  The  Hates  of  Pilotage  and  the  Price  of  Ballast. 


Alien  Vr**rl«  not  in  Rrti-  !  British  Vewli  and  Alien* 
p rooty.  j  in  Reciprocity. 


Alien  VefKl»  ont  in  Rrc4pro.  Bri(i«h  and  Alien*  ta 

C'ty .  KrCipO*  ity. 


4  per  iut  with 


0  per  fuot  with 
s  per  ftwt  with 


Stone  UUul . . . . ,  l  % 

Sand  bllUat. . . . . . /  1  I 
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CLASSIFICATION 

Li|bl  Toll.]  l’lkiUSr,  "ut.:r  flU.bi’.Voaw 

BALLAST 

-  It  ?  J 

]|HI 

| 

Authority  :  Authority  i 

1 15  G<v0'  ,v- 

Authority : 

Protcription 

Authority  . 

Jl  Oce.  nr. 

Authority  . 

n.> 

Sew.  I*iv 

Upon  revolt  dflUrr- 

of^rpIrTf.om  yZ 

AiprrlsWf*  At  por  rtte*; 
of  uutio*  j  loaned.  i 
Mnctiooeil  * 
by  UrUer  to 

rj 

JLV%lV'.!ZS'. 

nil.  it  put  on 

!  1  »rl.  <moi  Along- 
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Table  of  the  Hates  of  Pilotage  for  Piloting  Ships  into  the  Harbour  »f  MilforJ,  ami  up 
ami  down  the  said  Harbour,  on  Foreign  Voyages  (  Vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  are 
en'iiipt),  levied  under  the  Trinity  Hoard,  per  Act  t>  Geo.  IV.,  o.  12d. 


A  Itb-  drawn  fivro  St.  Ann**  Pu*»st  to  Aoy  part  of  xhe  turtatir  b«Inw 
Sharp'*  laUnd  j  dr»wo  fmm  Nr*to.i  I 

Sharp'*  UJtnd,  nf*"  from  HMbtwfntooe  .  Sewttfm  No**  Point  rn  MutmN 

KtWtd. 


R*»r*  p*r  Foot 


Additional  Hales  for  Ships  boarded  without  the  Kntrnnce  of  the  Harbour. 

From  a  Ii»*  drawn  fmm  U*noy  Poiift  to  SloWni  l«Und.  in  addition.  p<r  fcwiC  .010 

If  to  tb<*  M’uthw  ud  uf.St.  Ccwtn'i  Head,  ditto  .  0  I  0 

Or  from  Caldy  Island  eastward,  or  from  lb*  westward  of  (irutholm.  or  threw  league*  without  Lrnay  Point, 

lit  addition  to  the  harbour  pilotage  .  .  .330 

Sit  league*,  ditto  .  .  ,  .s.  '  ,  ,  I  t  0 

Ten  league*,  ditto  ...  ‘O  $  ti  0 

Uue-fourth  part  »  to  bo  added  to  tbc  harbour  ratra  fi.r  *hip*  not  baling  Ilmuli  register*, 

Pembroke  Qvay  I)r>8. —  A  Chirac  of  is/,  for  each  is  nude  for  vessels  discharging 

alongside  the  <piav  ;  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament  lor  it,  it  being  n  eorporaticn  charge. 

Ballasting  Vessels. — The  customary  charge  for  ballast,  and  putting  it  on  board  the  vessel,  is 
li.  2d.  per  ton. 


XI.— POUT  OP  PLYMOUTH. 

Saltash  Dies— Levied  under  cltarter  granted  the  borough  of  Saltash  bv  King  John,  Kicitard 
II.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Charles  II..  and  George  III.  ' 

One  shilling  per  vessel  of  every  description  ('except  Spanish),  whether  taking  refuge  in  the 
harbour  onlvvor  to  deliverzhe  cargo.  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Six  shillings  per  vessel  Spanish;  ditto.  . 

Does -r.o  able  to  the  S ottos  Pool  Cobtany. — Tolls  on  Suits. 


For  ail  tbip*  > 


a  U  belonging  to  foreign  mbjects,  f<»tulng  within  the  Mid  harbour  of  Sutton  I , 


For*all  ahip*  or  trwe!*  helooglng  to  her  Ma|eaf}‘«  *abj*cM  cominjj  fmm  foreign  part*  .  0 

For  ill  »h»p*  and  belonging  to  her  ^fajraty’*  subjects  employed  in  the  co**t»ng  trade.  or  f  ^ 

renting  from  Ireland,  above  30  ton*  ,  ,  .  .  I 

Fur  ill  lurti  »hip<  or  vmcti  of  30  tons,  or  uadrr  .  .  .  .  0 

All  t«*rU  employed  in  fobbing,  and  beloogiog  to  (be  port .  I 

AU  barge*.  lighten,  and  other  tnft  shove  too*  .1 

All  bwrge*,  lighter*,  and  other  craft  under  20  tor.*  ,  0 


All  ships  or  vessels  Iving  within  the  said  harbour  more  than  three  calendar  months  (unless 
under  repair  at  a  shipwright’s  yard),  staH  pay.  at  the  expiration  thereof,  the  same  dues  as  if  she 
had  again  entered  the  liarttour ;  and  so  on  at  the  expiration  of  every  three  months  she  shall 
continue  therein. 

Fo*  the  Use  or  the  Graving  Beach. 


of  -flloo*  «nd  under  J<Vton* 
of  1*0  too*  «n>l  under  300 ton* 


For  the  Use  or  the  Mooring  Chains. 


Ft  r  e»er*  »!»ip  under  2<W  too* 
Ab***e  2<W  and  under  5>0  too* 
Above  7,vn  ton* 


0  >prr*tfk 

oJ 


The  aforecoing  Charges  are  levied  per  Acts  51  Geo.  III.,  and  2  Will.  IV. 
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Dkiom-ort. —  Oik'S  charged  on  Vessels  entering  Mutton  'Cove,  New  Pas-ngv.  ami  Stot’ehoii'O 
Uuav.  .  ' 

Forrigt*  nhijM  p+f  ton  r*fV»t*>r  .....  <>  I 

Hritub  «Klp«  c(  tao»  rrfutrr.  e*cb  .  :  .  •> 

Puto  tlma  uudrr  v)  fon«  .  .  .  I  *. 

«lo«|w  .  .  .  .  .  ^  " 


Kates  t  on  Pilotage. —  I.  All  llrilish  ships  of  fourteen  feet  water  ami  upwards,  e\eept  I'-i-t 
Imiiamcn.  if  boarded  without  the  land  otf  l’enlee  Point  or  the  Mesv.toue,  which  must  he  known 
by  the  western  land  being  open  otf  the  Ram  Head,  shall  pay  jt.  per  foot  pilotage,  if  carried  into 
the  harbour  of  Hamoazc,  Catwater, or  Sutton  Pool. 

2.  British  ships  under  fourteen  feet  water  down  to  eight  feet,  hoarded  a<  above  stated,  are  to 
pay  -h.  per  foot  for  the  like  service. 

;i.  Ships a  bin c  fourteen  feet,  within  tliat  line,  arc  toonly  |>ay  4r.  per  foot  ;  and  ships  under 
fourteen  feet,  boarded  as  above,  only  .'It.  per  foot  for  the  like  service. 

4.  All  ships  under  eight  feet  water  are  to  pay  as  above  slated,  as  if  the  vessel  was  of  tliat 


5.  All  the  above  rates  are  to  he  paid  in  proportion  of  every  lialf  foot  water,  hut  no  allow¬ 
ance  is  to  be  made  for  any  draft  of  water  less  than  half  a  foot. 

6.  In  carrying  ships  to  sea  from  the  said  harbour,  the  pilotage  is  to  be  in  all  eases  the  srnie  as 
the  inward  pilotage. 

7.  All  ships  which  may  anchor  on  their  arrival  either  in  Cawsand  Bay  or  Plymouth  Sound, 
are  to  pay  only  one-half  of  the  before-mentioned  rates  of  pilotage. 

8.  All  pilots  employed  to  carry  ships  from  any  one  of  the  harbours  to  another,  is  to  lie  paid 
the  same  pilotage  as  if  the  said  ship  had  'wen  boarded  within  tTfo  headlands  coming  from  sea. 

9.  Should  any  ship  above  seventeen  feet  water  be  boarded,  while  the  western  land  is  open  otT 
the  Ram  Head,  by  one  of  the  second-class  pilots,  and  he  runs  the  ship  as  far  in  as  either  of  the 
buoys  on  the  Panther  or  Shovel,  and  is  there  superseded  by  one  of  the  first  class,  he  sliall  be 
yutitled  to  one-third  of  the  pilotage. 

10.  Masters  of  ships  taking  a  pilot  at  sea:  ,-.t 

3  without  *  line  drawn  from  the  Rom  Head  lo  the  Mewvtooe.  are  <o  poj  .  a.  3 

*****"  Aod  proportionally  for  intermediate  distance*. 

11.  Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  oneMburih  more  than  ships  liaving  British 
registers,  except  when  such  first-mentioned  ships  shall,  by  any  order  of  her  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council,  be  nrivilegcd  to  enter  the  ports  of  "this  kingdom  u|ion  [laying  tile 
same  duties  of  tonnage  as  are  paid  by  British  ships  ;  '  in  which  case  such  ships  and  vevsels  not  liaving 
British  registers  sliall  pay  the  like  rates  of  pilotage  only  as  are  payable  by  ships  liaving  British 
registers. 

12.  If  a  master  choose  to  retain  or  employ  a  pilot  while  at  anchor,  the  rate  for  the  lay-days 
is  to  be  7 s.  (hi,  a  day,  not  including  the  day  coming  in  or  going  out. 

The  aforegoing  rates  are  levied  by  authority  of  the  Trinity  Board,  under  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament.  ti  Geo.  IV.  cap.  123. 

There  arc  no  cliargcs  levied  for  local  lights  or  beacons  at  this  port. 

There  is  no  regulated  charge  for  ballast,  nor  any  board  appointed  for  its  supply  :  the  parties 
obtain  it  on  the  best  terms  they  can  from  different  quarters,  the  quarries  here  abounding  with 
matter  fit  for  the  purpose. 


XII. — PORT  OF  POOLE. 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


Scale  (A.)— Harbour  Ours  payable  to  the  Corporation  o 
3  Viet,,  in  mjwct  of all  Ships  or  other  Ve-seis  arriving 
the  Harbour  of  Portsmouth,  for  each  and  every  time  sui 
come  into  the  Harbour  , — 


Borough  of  Portsmouth,  per  A 
nd  casting  anchor,  or  making  last 
i  ship  or  other  Vessel  shall  enter 


Steam-boats  to  be  clurged  only  once  a-dnv. 

Exemptions  Pilot-boats,  fishing-vessels,  boats  not  decked,  and  ships  and  vessels  arriving  in 

Tonna-’e  Puce  payable  in  respect  of  all  Slii|K,  Boats,  or  other  Vessels,  lading  or  unhiding,  upon  or 
from  the  Wharfs  and  Quavs  of  other  Works,  or  in  the  Camber,  within  a  line  drawn  from  the 
north-east  angle  of  Mr.  Lindegreu's  Store,  to  the  south-west  angle  of  the  New  Gun-wharf. 

To 'or  from  Kye  or  Sulcombe.  or  any  port  or  place  between  them,  2rf.  per  ton. 

To  or  from  anv  port  or  place  in  Oieat  Britain  or  licland,  coastwise,  3<f.  per  ton. 

To  or  from  parts  fforeicn)  4<f.  per  ton. 

General  Exemptions Her  Majesty’s  ships,  vessels,  or  brats,  or  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  in 
the  service  or  employ  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  or  Excise,  or  Board  of  Ordnance. 

No  charge  for  local  lights  and  beacons  at  this  [sort. 

ScAtr  (H.) — Pilotage  into  and  out  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  per  Act  6  Geo  IV..  c.  1  '-’A. 
Vessels  drawing  not  exceeding  17  feet  water,  2«.  per  foot  ;  above  17  feel  water,  3s.  per  foot. 

On  unprivileged  ships,  l-oth  more  than  the  above  rates. 

XIV. — POUT  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Vessels,  whether  coasting  or  foreign,  entering  the  port  of  the  town  of  Southampton,  and 
not  belonging  to  the  port,  are  chargeable  with  a  boomage  duty  : — 

Under  SO  ton.  .  H  W  P»r  m«l. 


■  TIAKtiKS  <»X  Sllim.Vti  IN  HKITIMI  PORTS. 
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Ami  all  vessels,  upon  loading  or  unloading  in  the  road*,  at  the  K‘j;al  quays,  or  in  the  dock*,  ‘2J. 
per  ton,  registrr  tonnage,  each  voyage. 

The  above  are  collected  under  the  authority  of  the  Act*  of  4.')  (ieo.  II  h.  e.  21.  and  310  leo.  III-, 
c.  !&».-  - 


Karrs  on  Shipping  in  the  Soutlmmpton  Pock,  per  Act  ti  Will.  IV.,  c.  -t>- 
All  vessels  landing  or  shipping  cargo  in  the  dock,  not  being  coaster*,  per  register  ton,  I.L.wi 
priv  ilege  to  remain 'three  weeks  from  date  of  entry. 

Rrof  a/Ver  thrr«*  prr  rc^ntrr  tur»,  p  r  wrrk  ^  *  **• 

K<at  Hlef  rti.r  «rvh.  p*r  rv«Wtrr  tou,  p*r  wrvi  ...  .  .  0-  "J«/. 

C»>4ucr*.  lr«0*«Mpptw{  their  mto  tei*  U  in  prr  cWlicr  .  .  t\*. 

The  docks  are  part  of  the  port  of  Southampton,  and  consequently  vessels  using  them  a 
subject  to  no  extra  dues  of  pilotage. 

Rates  of  Pilotage  for  the  Port  of  Southampton. 

From  ar  place  within  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Southampton.  Hanthle,  or  Ilursledon  :  — 

Pri*m  my  pl.cr  w  Minn  lh«  !U«  of  Wi*ht  l.i  Eliof,  RrUbri<l(r,  North.m,  or  Cbjprl.  If.  per  fool  more 


From  Southampton  u 


17  frrt  »«*i  n«t  rtCvrdinff  fvrl  .  7s.  ,, 

the  IV*t  •  f  S><nh»oojyoo  »te  to  pay  one*b*tf  only  of  th«  ab»*r  Mtc*. 

place  to  another  within  the  Southampton  Water,  or  within  the 


For  removing  *  t 

Isle  of  Wight,  tiie  following  rates  ;  vir. — 

fpwi, I  s.iutlnni(«.>o  in  llrUSriJf.  hl  ot.  Nurlhsm.  er  Chrpet.  «nJ  r'ee^rrrJ,  1  r. 

If  a  master  ehoo>e  to  retain  or  employ  a  pilot  whilst  at  anchor,  the  I 
be  7t.  t xl.  per  day.  e.v:lu>.ve  of  the  day  on  winch  the  vessel  conies  in  or  g 


t>  for  the  lay-days  is 


XV.— PORT  OK  IJOVKII. 

Charges  on  Vessels  when  delivering  Cargoes  in  Whole  or  in  Part: 

Foreign  Vessels  :  ».  d. 

llorer  M*.b.>«r"jur>.  perAct-l  Ueo.  IV.c.  31  .03  per  Ian 

K-m-sve  ll.rPn-tr  rfutjr  p.-c  Aci.  33  G,-n.  1 1 1  ,  r  ;r,  *a.l  V.liro.tif.  |.lv,  p.y.tile  in  u-.p.-cl  or 

»r>d  not  e\cr«‘Ui»»c  3*0  toc»  .  .  .  0  t 

Ditto.  cirevtfm,;  3£Otoitt  ,  .  ..  .  .  »  *  0 

J>m«\  rxcmtirt  3»>Mo<i.«  .  ......  o  l 

Light  Dues,  payable  for  such  Lights  as  have  been  passed  on  the  Voyage  : 

K^nu*’ muo*-v.  to  fund  fur  ci*'-***)'  itr-trum  ,  b>  prrr.  .  1  ^  per  Tf«r*. 

H>rbo’jrt&A4t<rr'«  fe*  „  ditto  ..30.. 

i  British  Vessels  : 

lUn'***t*  lU’buair  c i  ty,  per  Act*  31  *!*•*»  1 1 1..  C.  7  I,  an  t  O  (7<-o.  Ill  •  MN  ,  p-i\jl>It  in  rr«p*ct  «f 

tr^i*  w^ich  bar*  xh»t  porton  tbeir  r»j..  if  io  tint*  jnu  o»t «icwJulr  3*x>  font  .  0  i 

Di’-w,  toti*  .  .  -  .  . 

Light  Dues  payable  for  Mich  Lights  o»  have  been  jvassed  on  the  Vo\uge  : 

«trr.ia«iitir*»  ire :  b>  pr«^npuwa  .  ,  ,  .  .  ft  *•  pcr*e«*W 

HMriwQr-jka«tcr't  fre  ileui  .  .  .  I  .0  .. 

Coasting  Vessels  when  not  laden  with  Coals  or  Stone  : 

X>*«er  IUrb»«r  du  r,  prr  Act  tMSro.  IV  ,c.  JI  ouc*  only  during  *hr  yttr  o  3  r^r ton. 

K**n«»‘c  Hjcbuwr  out).  per  Act*  3J  Gww.  1(1 ..  c.  71.  4»U  33  Gra.  I  It.  XIMV  ditto  .  .  0  i 

Coasting  Ycs-it-K  when  laden  with  Coals  or  Stone: 

Dorrr  IUitour  duty  o-t  .  .  0  Ij  per  rhAlJ. 

lUrbour  Jm>  ....  o«U  -  *  .  •  ■  0  *  rrr  elwW. 


SCPI’I.FMKNTs. 
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Light  Dues  (taxable  for  such  Lights  a*  have  been  passed  eat  the  V  in  ago 

H  **»n*ui  *mA%ie?'«  tee  ditto  .  ,  .  .  .  I  0 

Vrs-els  taking  refuge  in  the  Itarbour  only are  lialile  to  the  above-mentioned  charges,  except 
light  dues,  ami  except  also  Dover  Harbour  duty  when  in  ballast. 

Charges  for  1’ilotago.  per  Ant  ti  tiro.  IV.,  c.  I  -.> ; 

(Vessels  are  not  compelled  to  employ  pilots.) 

fturpe  fur  per  tUarirt  under  the  Lord  Warden  and  of  Pu*er  Harbour  .13  per  tan. 

.V.  II. —  Vovsel,  belongiiio  to  Dover  are  exempt  from  watcr-bnilitTs  and  liarbou. •  nailer’s  fees. 
Vessel.  belonging  to  the  following  (torts  are  exempt  from  Dover  Harbour  dues,  and  water-bailirT j 
and  harbour-masters  lees;  \iz.,  (treat  Yarmouth,  Ramsgate,  Sandwich,  Weymouth,  and  .Mel- 
combo  Regis,  Lyme  Regis,  and  Arundel.  And  vessels  belonging  to  Dover.  Weymouth,  Mclcombe 
Hegi>.  Lyme  Regis,  (bent  Yarmouth,  and  Arundel,  are  exempt  from  Ramsgate  Harbour  dues. 


XVI. — PORI  OF  KAMSGXTF. 

(Per  Act  do  Gw.  III.) 


I 


pmileprd _ 


Alt  abote  300  Dm*. 


HarU)»ir  Due*. 

Taliu£  •  lMl»rn»(r  0  0ro>.  IV.  i 
Krlujr.  |  I 


"  ;  I  r 

Li.  per  toa  IJ.  per  too,  .v».  p»-r  foot  t 
j  10  »»J  ®Bt.  „,j| 

u  d  td  u* 

f./.  ditto  ^jf. 'per  too.*|  | 


■IV«iV*bin  of 


df  u*e  of  dtp  d<xk,  J*>  too*  ao4  under  ^  ir  j»d  lc 


iWafli  belonging 


-Margate.— (Per  Act  .V2  G 


the  J»  per  foot  on! 
theithe  ilrjiubt  <>f| 


III.,  e.  ISO.) 


{fur  tbe  l*<»l  light* 


|{er*  from  l*t  of  M«v 
!to  JWl  ef  6d..  and 
jid.  per  head  daring 

10  per  cent 'li.  per  bead  upon 
upon  lhetr|p*MCO|rer*  frome*. 
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XVII.— POUT  or  SIOCKION. 

Foreign  Tk  v  p  f  . —  Vessels  inwards,  with  cargoes,  <k/.  per  ton  register. 

Vessels  outwards,  with  general  cargoes,  XL  per  ditto, 
outward-,  with  coals,  XL  per  ditto. 

Ami  Ohio  voxels  4r.  XI.  |ht  mast  por  voyage.  - 

Covstinc.  Trade. —  Vessels  inwards.  with  general  cargo,  4.1.  por  ton  register. 

Vessel*  inwards.  with  hazlewood.  corfe  texts  pit  props  old  lead  and  old  non.  one  hall- 
penny  per  ton  register.  Old  lead  and  old  iron  from  the  port  of  London  considered 

Yes-els  outward-,  with  general  cargo,  4,1.  per  ton  resistor. 

Vessel'  with  coals,  per  ditto. 

And  these  vessels  pay  3>.  XL  per  mast  per  voyage. 

Eximpt  mow  Dt'rs. — Ships  in  b-’last,  or  with  manure,  lime,  bhioslono,  or  ships  taking  refuge 
within  the  Tees  by  stress  of  weather.  ■ 

The  alkivo  dues  arc  levied  and  collected  tinder  .Vets  AS  flitv.  1 II. ,  c.  tr\  and  files).  lV.,e..i7. 

And  all  vessels  entering  the  ’Fee*  Hay.  'Is  XI.  per  voyage  for  nnchongo  ami  phtnkage  dues  tg.-> 
the  Stockton  Corporation,  leased  by  them  front  the  lli-hop  of  Durham,  who  hold,  the  same  as 
owner  of  the  (tort  ;  whether  by  ancient  charter,  prescription,  or  hy  what  tight,  niiahle  to  ascer- 

Life-lx>at<.  hy  consent,  on  vessels  above  UO  register  tons.  XL  per  voyage. 

Ditto,  ditto,  under  1 it)  register  tons.  At.  |>er  voyage. 

Ha  Hast  dtscliarged  at  the  Middlcshro*  Crane,  at  XL  per  ton. 

Hates  of  Pilotage  for  everv  Foot  of  Water  the  Vessel  ilravrs. 

K  tt  M.  r,  O,  Ship*  Fv»n  »£•»  Mitj>* 


f  To  th«»  bu-nr.  Wioc  tbc  f.r^t  «tfi*  pUc**  «i’  *0- 

i  r.'ore'iwt!!’.'"1. ,b7. Al. !.°f  1  . . 


between  the  1st  day  of  October  and  1st  day  of  April,  XL  per  f.»u  evtr.i  ; 
vessel  having  lee  hoards,  .it.  over  ar.d  above  the  said  rates  to  he  paid  for  lee 
in  the  liver  likewise. 


N.lb — Owners  and  masters  of  ships  u.ing  the  Ties  and  port  of  Mocktnn  are  not  to  pay 
more,  or  any  other  rate*  of  pilotage,  than  the  above-mentioned  rate.  :  and  all  pilots  .mine  under 
the  license  and  anthoritv  of  the  Master,  •'  arderts,  Xe.,  of  ties  Trinity  House,  are  herein  onl  red 
and  directed  not  to  ask,  demand,  or  leccive  for  pilotage  any  more  than  the  rates  as  above 
stated. 

NVIH. — SKA  HAM  1 1 A  IU!OC  I!. 

j.orAi.  or  Harlwnir  Chartres  ;  collected  by  Authority  of  the  Act  for  making  tiie  HarUntr. 


Srjtntn  beht  i 
JUui  JUftoMf  | 


This  being  a  private  liarbour.  the  property  of  the  Most  llmtmirable  tit-  'Manpiis  of  Lomlot 
derry,  tlie  altove  dues  are  collected  upon  (lie  authority  of  the  Act  f  >r  making  the  Itevi Ihxi r. 

'  VUL.  IV.  2  (> 


Sl’PPI.EMGNTS. 
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XIX.— IIAUTI.f.POOI.. 


IW'BI,  RATH.  j  Ry  whom  L.  tied. -iKtirndrr  wb«t  Aiilbority. 


l'<ir  tr  cry  *laip  •  r  vcwcl  entering  the;  fd.  per  rtgutrr  i 
poit  for  rhrtter,  nod  deputing! 
axl.out  taking  in  a  cargo. 


ncr,  ami  la.;  Leried  by  Hartlrpool  Pork  and  Railway  Cora- 
r.  far  rtcry'  mi.aiiinrra  undrr  the  aam«  Acta  aa  above,  by 
retuoted.  j  whi, h  they  ard  empowered  to  charge  U.3J. 


In  addition  to  the  above  charges  there  is  also  charged  a  passing  loll  of  one-fifth  of  a  penny  per 
register  ton  for  Scarborough  Pier,  leviable  on  all  vessels  arriving  here  with  cargoes,  which  sltall  in 
the  course  of  their  passage  have  passes!  that  harbour.  There  are  likewise  annual  charges  levied 
here  for  Kamsgate  and  Dover  Harbours,  at  the  rate  of-2d.  per  ton  on  the  register  tonnage  for  the 
•farmer  place,  and  1  irf.  per  ton  for  the  Latter,  payable  when  about  to  pass  or  having  passed  those 
harbours  ;  tliat  is,  ifa  year  has  elapsed  from  the  period  of  last  payment  ;  which  is  ascertained  by 
requiring  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  be  rharged,  to  produce  his  receipts.  The  entire  of  those 
etiarges  are  general  charges,  and  are  payable  at  all  ports.  The  above  only  have  reference  to  the 
Port  of  Hartlepool. 
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Port  of  Sunderland — ( continued .) 


mus  and  j  Vairt  wh„ 

CiUKlitS.  j  Auibunty. 


Scarborough  l^icilAet.liUco.lll. 


Whitby  IVrdiiy  IV^**  *  *  * 

(IrldlinKltu  IVr  Art,  paaacd 

Dotcf  Harbour  UkjI  Art,  tMlvo.  IV, 


Har- '  Uscal  Act.WUeo*  1 1 1.| 


\d.  per  i  tout  r^giati  t  Tlic  u 

C>aatwi*e  »itb  good*  ; 
a  paaaing  toll. 


l</.  pet  cb.iMron  on  all  PmI*  ami 


|<t.  per  cbaldroo  on 
coali)  liiprrrrsiitrr 

!  log  good*  t  a  pa*atng 
<  foil;  all  abips  alike. 
id.  pvT  rbaldroo  oo! 
cyal* ;  1J.  per  regifter 


tfndrr  tOO  Uiu*,  l|^,  prr  ship. 


1'nder  t«0  . 

t'»»drr  JtA!  too*,  I 
[Above  yp)  toa«,  t 
i  outward*,  with  *.4 


►or  abip,  p«»<l  each 
gu;  all  •hips  alike. 


yt.  p *r  *hip, 


April.  Ii.  i A.  per  foot. 
(?ttprivilegril  CJ. 


CHARGES  ON  smwisa  IN  lMMTISIt  1*0 NTS. 


U,_I>0IIT  OK  GRAXGEMOirr 'll. 


[Ditto  prlvtl<»gvd  (difference  Id.  per  tun  rnroteml  from  G 

I  frfnoifno . . . . •».  ..  ; 

for  Ngbtiag  tbe  harbour,  each  v*s«el»  Hntitb  or  foreign.;  CU.  (or  every  M  ;  Furtb  and 
'Vfn-fli  id  aajr  of  tbe  bulna  for  »  lno|«r  time  HunAoiu  rr*Utrr.  'Clyde 

1  twrul)o{0'ir  dayt...» . . . ..... . , . 1  A  dot)  not  etrerd*  !*•>«  Ompanjr, 

'in#  Id.  p»*r  too  prr  und?r  tbe  «u. 
iday  thereafter.  Ihi*  tWitr  «f  Act  4 
charire  Jv  ne*rr  eu-  and  A  VkI.,  c. 
-forced  tolbo  full  rx.  V\. 

[.Supplied  by  ibr  Cnnnl  Company,  •' 


p4f(  Urerrof,  ur  In  omduciii-R  «ny  »b>p,  or  nr»«H,  wto  rr  out*  of  any  of  the  barfomr*  ni 

glfr*  (he  Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation  Company  ■  power  to  regulate  the  rate  of  pilotrgc.lt  bar  uot  hitherto  Iceu 


III. — PORT  OK  GREENOCK. 

Habdocr  Rates  and  Duties  on  Shipping  arriving  at  and  departing  from  tin*  Port- of 
Greenock,  levied  under  tile  Authority  of  the  Acts  l.'i  Gen.  III.,  e.  'JS  ;  2l>  Geo.  I/'., 
c.  13  ;  11  Geo.  III.,  o.  .',1  ;  13  Geo.  III.,  c.  S7  ;  ■"»<)  Geo.  III.,  e.  0.7  ;  o7  Geo.  111., 
o.  32  ;  anil  o  Viet.,  c.  3  1. 

1 1  a  riuoi  tt  llvrr.s. 


C1*m  1.  AH  Briti.il  of  nery  ilnciitition.  am*injc  «t  or  lirfrrtiflc  fr  un  tbe  of 

lirvenork  to  or  from  t!U*piw,  or  any  of  the  intccniediarc  p>»«t«uo  the  Hirer  Clyde.. . ,i  oj 
CUm  i.  To  ur  from  any  place  of  the  Curobrac  Hrod.  *Im>  fiont  or  to  all  pUo  *  on  the* 

Fonh  and  Clyde  Cao»l,  wv«(  of  (•rancrm>mtb,  including  tbe  Cnim  and  other  canM*' 

Iritling  is'o  it . . . . . . . 1 

CtxmJ.  To  or  from  all  place*  bctwut  the  (.'umbrae  on  the  north  and  the  Moffo  of  G»lk»< 
way  and  Kintyreon  the  ronth,  including  L/vbfy.m,  Locbhnr,  Ac.  in  tbe>e  lire  it.;  «!•«>' 
hr  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  to  or  from  plan  »  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  extent*  i»<  m 
Stirling  to  Fifcneae  on  tbe  north  aide,  and  Dunbar  rm  the  oouth  j  likewise  by  the  Crin  ml 
Canal  to  or  from  all  port*  and  place*  in  tbe  liigbUod-S  «ituttrd  betwixt  \Ve*t  L-vii* 

Tarbert  on  the  tooth,  and  the  north  end  of  the  tale  nf  Skye,  lorludiog  Skye,  Mull,  Cidl.f 

Ttrre,  UUy,  Jura,  and  other  Wanda  brl»Ut  thrac  and  tbe  mainland . I| 

CUm  l.  Tour  from  any  place  muated  betwixt  tbe  UwlUoi  Galloway  and  St.  DaifcJ**  Head,' 
on  the  Hritrah  aide  of  Sr.  f»-or*e'»  Channel,  including  tf*e  trie  of  M^n;  and  on  flu- 

from  the  Mult  of  kintyre  to  Cape  Wrath,  including  all  the  HebrlJr* ;  *l*o  by  tbe  F«>rtb 
and  Clyde  Canal,  to  ar  front  place*  betwixt  Fifcuea*  and  hinnaird'*  Head,  end  betwixt 
Dunbar  and  Flaw  borough  Head . . .  .  « 

ciwu  of  the  Wlatul  to  Tuakar;  and  in  HugUtul  and  IVile*  b«(wixt  tbe  l.md'.  f-ml  m<l 
Sc.  If  ivuT»  Head;  at**  io  Scotland  betwixt  Cape  Wrath  and  Kmnaird’*  head,  inclu  tina 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  l»l*n<U;  likewise  to  cr  from  place*  north  of  FUmboruu^b 

Clare  <  To  or  from  all  place*  on  the  e«»t  aod*i«ith  ©f  KogEmd,  rxtchdiog  from  Klin*  : 

borough  Head  to  tbe  UamF*  Knd,  including  Scilly  l*l«n.ta . . . .  I 

CU««  9.  To  or  from  any  port  or  place  in  tbe  l)m;ftb  Froriuce  of  Canadi,  New  iltunnrirk,. 

Nova  Scotia,  NexrfoutnlUfi  I,  iceLiud,  t(»e  Ihrmltmf  and  ifitii'  Strait  Aaberie*.  and  air 

port*  or  place*  on  the  xnnh  cn«*t  of  tbe  Mvditenanean  Sea  . . . I  5 

CIm«  *J.  To  or  from  all  pom  or  pUeta  in  the  Crdietl  ±W,r*  ..f  Amrrira.  Ur*t  ladiro,  ttndt 
raat  rwt  of  America,  north  of  !b«  Kfoer  Au>ar«io  ;  tl>c  wr«(  euaal  of  Africa,  (rout  the 
Strait?  of  Gibraltar  t®  tbe  Kijuifar, including  (be  i«fond*  «.f  tbe*e  c*t*u..... »  i 
CUaa  10.  To  or  from  any  port,  place,  or  foland,  lying  betwixt  the  Hirer  Amat  o  andC*pe‘ 

Horn  in  Sooth  America,  and  between  the  Equator  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  tbe  »H’ 

eoa«tof  Africa . . . - . . .  . . . . ;  i; 

Claaa  II.  To ’or  from  ail  port*,  placet,  or  folanda  *ou*b  and  e«at  of  tbe  Cape  u|  G»oJ  ffope[ 
and  we«t  uf  Cape  Horn . . . . . . 1 


r  loouage 
Outwanl. 


Class  1-*.  All  vessels  navigating  under  foreign  (lags  to  jay  double  tlic  foregoing  rates,  cor- 
resjionding  to  their  rrspectite  voyages. 

Clan  I:).  All  vessels,  Hritisii  or  ioreigif.  arriving  at  oralrparting  from  the  port  of  Greenock 
in  ballast,  and  all  .steam-jackets  employed  solely  in  carrying  passengers,  to  be  charged  only  a 
moiety  of  the  rates,  corresponding  to  their  voyages,  • 

Class.  I -I .  Whenever  any  vessel  propelled  by  steam,  whether  employed  in  currying  goods. 
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pnrll^  ^oods  ami  passengers,  or  passengers  solely,  sliall  hare  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards 
so  frequently  as  to  have  paid  I3r.  id.  per  ton  of  port  cliargcs  i  namely,  of  liarbonr  rates,  |Kilice 
dues,  anchorage,  and  water  money,  inclusive,  as  chargeable  to  shipping or  when  any  sailing  vessel 
shall  have  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  so  often  os  to  have  |iaid  Gi.  Hd.  per'ton,  including 
the  above-enumerated  dues,  such  vessels  shall  be  exempt  from  further  .payment  of  port  charges, 
during  whatever  part  of  twelve  current  months  may  be  unexpired  from  the  date  of  making  pay¬ 
ment  of  first  portion  of  said  13*. -Id.  or  6*.  8d.,  ns  the  case  may  be.  Owners  or  masters  of  either 
description  of  shipping,  wishing  to  save  trouble,  may  liave  a  clearance  of  twelve  months,  by  paying 
at  the  Harbour  Hues  Office,  13*.  4d.  per  ton  for  steamers,  and  G*.  8d.  per  ton  for  sailing  vessels. 
The  sums  arising  from  vessels  compounding  os  before-mentioned,  will  tall  to  be  allocated  among 
the  different  trusts  interested. 

Class  13.  All  vessels  not  bound  to  or  from  .the  port  of  Greenock,  but  taking  shelter  in  either 
of  the  linrbours  thereof,  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  anchorage  dues.  Id.  per  ton. 

Class  1G.  All  vessels  at  clearing  outwards  shall  pay  the  rate  applicable  to  the  most  distant 
[tort  of  their  intended  voyage. 

Class  17.  All  vesssels  outward  bound  for  foreign  ports  from  any  other  port  in  the  river  or 
channel,  coming  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  this  harbour  for  stores  only,  sliall  be  exempt  from 
liarbonr  dues. 

Class  18.  AH  vessels  outward  bound  for  foreign  ports  from  any  other  port  in  the  river  or 
channel,  touching  nt  the  quays  of  this  liarbour  for  stores  merely,  and  not  taking  in  any  cargo  here, 
sliall  be  admitted  on  payment  of  I  Jd.  per  ton  of  harbour  dues. 

Class  1 9.  All  vessels  outward  bound  lor  foreign  |K>rts,  partly  laden  at  any  other  port  or  ports 
iu  the  river  or  cimnncl,  and  taking  on  board  goods  from  this  port,  not  exceeding  one-third  of  a  full 
cargo,  sliall  pay  3d.  per  ton  of  liarbour  dues. 

"Class  20.  All  vessels  coming  into  the  p_:t  of  Greenock  to  lay  up  for  any  space  exceeding 
eight  days,  shall  on  arrival  pav  -td.  per  ton,  end  on  departure  |>ay  the  like  sum  of  -Id.  per  ton. 

Class  21.  All  vessels  discharging  a  cargo  or  part  cargo  of  lime,  or  limestone,  or  fliutstong,  to 
he  charges!  inwards  os  if  arriving  in  ballast. 

Class  22.  All  lighters  from  and  for  Glasgow  and  intermediate  places,  arc  cliargcable  with 
liarbour  dues,  when  with  cargo,  at  | d.  per  ton  per  voyage,  inwards  and  outwards  making  a 
voyage. 

Class  23.  All  lighters  with  coals  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but  not  for  the 
manufactories,  are  not  chargeable  with  liarbour  dues  inwards,  but  when  loading  a  cargo  urc 
chargeable  outwards  at  id;  per  ton,  and  if  departing  liglit  without  cargo,  at  Jd.  per  ton. 

Class  21.  Vessels  under  15  tons,  excepting  when  entering  at  or  clearing  from  the  Custom¬ 
house  with  cargo,  arc  exempted  from  the  payment  of  liarbour  dues,  and  jiay  only  anchorage  dues, 
as  per  anchorage  tabic. 

Class  25.  All  vessels  arriving  at  this  port  in  distress,  or  for  repair  (excepting  such  vessels  as 
have  sailed  from  the  port  and  paid  the  outward  dues),  sliall  upon  arrival  pay  the  oue-lialf  harbour 
dues  applicable  to  the  most  distant  port  or  place,  for  which  such  vessel  was  hound;  aud  on  sailing 
shall  pay  the  full  dues  applicable  to  the  port  or  place  to  which  such  vessel  is  destined. 

Class  2G.  All  vessels  clearing  for  foreign  ports  in.  ballast,  with  stores  only,  and  having  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Troon,  Ardrossan,  or  any  other  place  in  the  United  Liugdom,  to  ioad,  arc  to  be  cliarged 
the  ballast  rates  applicable  to  coasting  vessels. 

Class  27.  All  steamers  plying  to  and  from  ports  or  places,  as  per  Class  l  of  Harbour  Kates, 
when  with  passengers  only,  are  cliargcable  nt  the  rale  of  \d.  per  ton  . per  trip,  or  Jd.  per  ton  ]»•: 
voyage ;  and  when  entering  or  clearing  nt  the  Custom-house,  or  with  cargoes,  ut  the  rate  of  Jd.  pc. 
ton  per  trip,  or  Id.  per  ton  per  voyage. 

Class  28.  All  steamers  plying  to  or  from  ports  or  places,  as  per  Class  2  of  Harbour  Kates, 
wlign  with  passengers  only,  are  cliargcable  at  the  rate  of  Jd.  per  ton  per  trip,  or  Id.  per  ton  per 
voyage  ;  and  when  entering  or  clearing  at  the  Custom-house,  or  with  cargo,  at  the.  rate  of  Id.  per 
ton  per  trip,  or  2d.  per  ton  per  voyage. 

Class' 29.  -  All  steamers  plying  to  or  from  ports  or  plnces,  es  per  Class  3  of  Harbour  Kates 
table,  and  passing  to  or  rejiassing  from  Glasgow  with  passengers  only,  are  cliargcable  at  the  rate  of 
Id.  per  ton  per  trip,  or  2d.  per  ton  per  voyage;  and  when  entering  or  clearing  at  the  Custom¬ 
house,  or  witli  cargo,  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  ton  per  trip,  or  id.  |ier  ton  per  voyage. 

Class  30.  All  steamers  plying  to  or  from  ports  or  places,  as  per  (.‘lass  4  of  Harbour  Kates, 
table,  when  with  passengers  only,  arc  chargeable  at  the  rale  of  Id.  per  ton  per  trip,  or  2d.  per  ton 
per  vovage;  and  when  entering  at  or  charing  out  from  the  Custom-home,  or  with  cargo,  at  the  — 
r:ite  of  *id.  per  ton  per  trip,  or  id.  per  ton  per  vovage  ;  ami  so  on  for  steamers  plying  to  or  from 
(Kilts  or  places, ns  per  Classes.*  ami  Gof  Huihour  U.ile-, according  to  the  table. 

The  rates  in  the  foregoing  table  are  exclusive  of  the  liarbour  police  rales  on  shipping,  and  of 
the  town  lines  for  anchorage. 


uiAncrs  os*  s.'iims’t;  in  British  ports. 
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Jl.uinoim  I\»ucf.  Hates, 
d  e  s  c  R  i  p  t  i  o  .v. 


(By  order  o<  the  Trustee*  on  the  Harbours.) 


Town  Dues  ox  Sinrn.No  at  the- Port  of  Greenock. — Tnblcs  of  Anchorage  ami  Ring 
Money,  inclusive,  as  levied  originally  by  the  Superior,  and  by  him  mnde  over  as  part  of 
the  Common  Good  to  tho  Town  of  Greenock,  the  management  of  which  is  vested  by  the 
Charter  granted  by  Sir  John  Schaw  in  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council.  Payable  at 
Clearing  outwards,  or  previous  to  leaving  the  Port. 


Modififd  Tadle  of  Anchorage  Dues,  calculated  for  Steam  Packets  and  Boats  making 
frequent  Voyages. 


All  vessels  above  200  tons,  whether  ship,  barque,  or  brigantine  rigged,  to  rank  as  ships  ;  and 
smaller  vessels,  of  whatever  rigg,  the  size  to  regulate  the  rale. 


Table  of  Anchorage,  Shore,  Bay,  and  Ring  Dues,  as  applicable  to  Lighters,  Ac.  plying 
on  the  River,  and  to  Canal  Traders,  whether  propcllcd  oy  Sail,  by  Steam,  or  towed  by 
■  Steamers. 


T- 

r 


The  Charges  levied  for  Local  Lights  on  Vessels  arriving  at  or  departing  from  the  Port  .of 
Greenock  (exclusive  of  those  of  the  Trinity-House,  the  Irish  Ballast  Board,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Northern  Lights)  are  the  Clocn,  Cumbrac,  and  Toward  Lights,  under  the  authority  of 
27  Geo.  II.,  31st  May,  1754,  as  follows: — 

One  penny  per  ton  on  British  sliij*  on  foreign  voyages  inwards,  and  the  same  charge 
outwards. 

One  penny  per  ton  on  British  ships  on  foreign  voyages  inwards,  and  the  same  cliarge-outwards. 

One  naif-penny  per  ton  on  British  ships  on  coasting  voyages,  inwards  or  outwards. 

Two-pcncc  per  ton  on  foreign  ships  on  foreign  voyages^  inwards  or  outwards. 

One  penny  per  ton  on  foreign  ships  proceeding  to,  or  coming  from  any  port  in  Great  Britain. 

The  above  efiarges  are  levied  on  all  vessels  whether  with  cargo  or  in  liallast. 

REGULATIONS  AND  RATES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BT  THE  1’ILOTS  ON  THE  cltde. 

Regulations. — I.  That  no  person  he  permitted  to  ply  as  a  pilot  on  the  river  Clyde  hetwist 
the  Cumbray  Light  and  Port  Glasgow,  including  nil  the  intermediate  ports,  without  being  duly 
licensed  under  the  authority  of  the'Acls-ll  Geo.  III.,  c.  51;  .50  Geo.  Ill:,  c.  107,  and  57  Geo.  III., 
c.  32. 
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li.  hvery  pilot  so  license*!  shall  carry  with  him  a  printed  copy  of  these  regulations  and  rates, 
with  his  licence  attached,  ntul  produce  the  same  when  report'd,  under  a  penalty  of  .»/. 

3.  Pilots,  when  not  otherwise  engaged,  are  to  proceed,  without  hesitation,  to  take  cliarge  of 

any  vessel,  as  soon  as  they  may  he  required  to  do  so  by  the  owner  or  master  of  snch  vessel,  under 
a  penalty  of  5 i.  ' 

•I.  Any  pilot,  from  carelessness,  getting  the  ship  under  his  charge  ugrouud,  or  foul  of  another 
vessel,  so  as  to  occasion  damage,  either  wliife  navigating  the  ship,  or  from  .mooring  man  improper 
place,  sluill  forfeit  his  pay  and  he  made  answerable  fur  the  damage,  ns  circumstances  may  suggest 
to  be  proper,  besides  being  subjected  in  a  penalty  of  .V. 

5.  Pilots,  when  piloting  vessels  passing  each  other,  are  required  to  observe  tin?  following  orders, 
promulgated  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Trinity  House,  London,  .rid  that  under  a 
penalty  of  .V.  lor  each  neglect  of  any  one  of  them  ;  v!/.: 

“  That  sailing  vessels  having  the  w  ind  fair,  shall  give  way  to  those  on  a  wind.  That  when  both 
nrc  going  by  the  wind,  the  vessel  on  the  starboard  tack  shall  keep  her  wind,  and  the  one  on  the 
larboard  Lack  bear  up.  thereby  passing  each  other  on  the  lai board  hand.  Tliat  when  both  vessels 
have  the  wind  large  or  abeam,  and  meet,  they  shall  pass  each  other  in  the  same  way  on  the  lar¬ 
board  hand,  to  ellecl  which  two  last-mentioned  objects,  the  helm  must  he  put  to  (tort.  And  ns 
steam  vessels  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  vessels  navigating  with  a  fair  wind,  and  should 
give  way  to  sailing  vessels  on  a  wind  on  either  tack,  the  following  rule  -dinll  he  ob-orved  ;  vie.. 
When  steam  vessels  on  different  courses  must  imavoidablyor  necessarily  eross  so  near  tliat  bv  con¬ 
tinuing  their  respective  courses  there  would  be  a  risk  of  coming  in  collision,  each  vessel  si.  I  put 
her  helm  to  port,  so  as  always  to  pass  on  the  larboard  side  of  each  other.  A  steam-vessel  passing 
another  in  a  narrow  channel,  must  always  leave  the  vessel  she  is  passing  on  the  larboard  hamJ.’’ 

(i.  If  any  pilot  shall  demand  or  take  a  higher  rate  of  pilotage  than  authorised  bv  the  annexed 
table,  be  shall,  upon  conviction  before  any  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Greenock  or  l’ort  Glasgow, 
be  liable  in  a  penalty  of  o/. 

7.  Any  person  pretending  to  be  a  pilot,  and  acting  as  such  without  being  duly  licensed,  slinil, 
upon  conviction,  be  subjected  to  a  tine  of  a/.,  besides  being  found  liable  in  all  expenses. 

8.  That  if  any  pilot  get  intoxicated  while  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  in  qddilion  to  forfeiture  of 
his  pay.  lie  shall,’ for  tire  first  olfenco,  be  suspended  for  three  months  ;  for  the  second  offence,  six 
niotitiis ;  and  for  the  third  offence  he  shall  he  deprived  of  his  licence,  am)  prohibited  from  acting 
ns  a  pilot  on  the  river  Clvde  in  all  time  coining..  A".  ft —  In  order  that  this  regulation  may  he 
strictly  enforced,  Resolvetf,  "  Tint  printed  copies  of  those  regulations  he  pul  into  the  hands  of 
the  harbour  masters  of  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow,  for  circulaljuuninong shipmaster! ;  and  with 
instructions  torequest  each  shipmaster  to  furnish  the  harbour  master  with  a  report  of  the  maimer- 
in  which  the  pilot  employed  by  him  conducts  himself  while  in  the  discharge  of  duty  ;  and  that  a 
book  for  entering  these  reports  be  kept  by  the  said  respective  harbour  masters,'  and  produced 
from  time  to  time  to  the  magistrates  of  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  withdrawing  the  licence.’’ 

9.  'fhe  licensing  court  sliall  meet  annually,  in  terms  of  the  above-recited  Acts,  within  the 
Town  Hall  of  Greenock,  upon  the  first  Tuesday  of  November,  at  noon,  to  examine  into  the  con¬ 
duct  and  behaviour  of  the  pilots," and  to  reconsider  these  regulations  and  rates;  and  at  the  court, 
every  person  holding  a  licence  is,  without  further  notice  than  what  is  contained  in  these  regulations, 
required  to  attend  and  receive  such  instructions  or  directions  os  the  court  may  think  necessary, 
and  this  under  the  penally  of  forfeiting  Lis  licence. 

These  certify,  that 

is  licensed  as  a  pilot  on  the  river  Clyde,  in  terms  of  the  above-mentioned  Acts. 

Rates  to  be  exacted. — 1.  From  any  place  betwixt  the  Cambrav  Light  and  the  Cloch  Light, 
or  from  tile  anchorages,  at  Fairlie  Roads,  Rothesay  Uov,  or  Quarantine  Station,  Holy  Loch,  to 
Greenock  Ronds  and  mooring,  or  to  the  quay  mid  berthing.  I  id.  per  ton  register. 

“2.  When  a  vessel,  inward  bound,  is  boarded  outside  of  the  south  entrance  of  Lamlosli  Har¬ 
bour,  the  pilot  to  receive  Jd.  per  ton  additional. 

•  3.  From  any  place  inside  of  the  Cloch  Light,  or  from  the  anchorage  at  Gourock  Road,  or 
the  tail  of  the  bank,  to  Greenock,  Id.  - 

4.  Vessels  inward  bound,  not  boarded  until  nearer  Greenock  tlian  the  liny  of  Quick,  jd. 
per  ton. 

5.  From  Greenock  to  Port  Glasgow,  Id.  per  ton. 

6.  From  Greenock  Roads,  unmooring,  and  bringing  into  any  of  the  liarbours  or  docks,  a  ship, 
5 r.;  a  brigantine,  4«. 

The  same  rates  chargeable  for  like  distances  outwards,  with  the  exception  of  the  charge  under 
Article  2,  which  is  leviable  on  outward-bound  vessels  only  in  the  event  of  the  pilot  being  required 
to  proceed  with  the  vessel  so  faras  the  south  entrance  of  Lamlosli  Harbour. 

All  vessels  sailing  under  foreign  flags,  to  pay  one-lialf  more  tlian  the  above  rates. 

Any  vessel  anchoring  at  the  tail  of  the  bank,  outward  bound,  the  pilot,  if  required,  is  after- 


CHANGES  ON  SHIPPING  IN  BRITISH  POUTS. 
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Harbour  Due*  (Act  of  Parliament  28  Geo.  1 


Ballast  (Act  of  Parliament  1  &  2  Viet.  c.  55.)  . 


Dock  Dues  : — (Act  of  Parliament  39  Geo.  III.,  c.44.  s.  23.) 

for  r»rry  *hlp  or  «r«el  from  inv  port  bctw.cn  Buch.noo,  and  E  jctnonib.  tnrlnding 
the  great  oioal  And  the  river  Clyde*  *a  fardowu  u  Greenock,  coming  by  the  canal 
For  ever*  «Mp  from  toy  other  port  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

('or  every  abiuor  ▼taavl  from  Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark,  lloUtein,  Hamburgh,  Brtmeo, 
Holland,  and  Klandera*  that  b,  without  the  BalUc.  and  no  further  aauth  than  Dunkirk 
For  every  «blp  or  reoael  coming  from  the  Baltic,  all  above  the  Sound.  Onega,  Arch* 
angel,  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  Fcrtugal.  France,  and  Spain,  without  the  Strait*  of  Gib* 
r altar,  NewtuundUnd,  Madeira,  or  Wevtrrn  bland*  .  .  . 

For  crery  abip  or  veaael  from  wi’hio  the  Strait*  of  Gibraltar,  or  fmtn  America 
For  every  thlp  or  veaael  coming  frutn  the  We*t  Indira,  A*ia,  Africa,  or  the  Cape  de 


But  if  cleaned,  to  be  charged  a«  in 

For  rver^  chip  or  veo*«l  in  batUatcommc  into  the  dock  '  h.  f  h  °  ** 

^t^r^rooatb, or  *ay.p*t\  thereof,  excepting  »aip«  or  veueU  Boro  Greenland  or  Ibt.i  # 

For  all  foreign  vessels  from  any  of  the  before-mentioned  port*  or  places,  the  aforesaid 
respective  rates  and  one-lialf  more ;  but  those  privileged  under  the  Reciprocity  Act  pay  no  more 
than  British  vessels. 

For  nil  loaded  vessels  not  breaking  bulk,  and  for  all  vessels  in  ballast  which  do  not  take  in 


goods,  coming  into  the  present  liarbour,  provided  tiicv 
remain  in  the  liarbour  above  four  weeks,  one-ltalf  of 


do  not  make  use  of  any  of  the  docks,  r 


applicable  also  to  vessels  taking  refuge.  ' 

For  every  ship  or  vessel  going  from  the  port  of  Leith  to  any  other  port  in  the  Fr  th  of  Forth 
to  take  in  a  part  of  a  cargo,  and  return  to  Leith,  upon  her  return,  2d.  per  ton. 

No  ship  or  vessel  is  subjected  in  payment  of  the  aforesaid  rates  and  duties  for  more  tlian  eight 
voyages  in  any  one  year. 

Vessels  loaded  with  coals,  sold  in  retail  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  who  arc 
hercbv  debarred  from  entering  the  said  dock,  are  exempted. 

Tfte  charges  at  this  port  are  levied  by  the  Harbour  and  Dock  Commissioners,  appointed 
under  the  x\ct  1  A  2  Viet.,  c.  55. 

Grantox. — Tonnage  Dues: — (Act of  Parliament  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  15). 


A  voyage  sliall  comprehend  an  arrival  at  and  departure  from  the  pier  or  its  boundaries,  so 
that  a  vessel  paying  tonnage  dues  at  its  arrival  shall  not  pay  these  dues  at  its  departure,  and 


All  vpssels  performing  more  titan  ten  voyages  in  one  year  sliall  pay  the  above  rates  and  dues 
for  each  of  the  first  ten  voyages  only  ;  and  for  each  of  the  remaining  voyages  within  the  year,  if 
these  remaining  voyages  shall  not  exceed  ninety,  they  sliall  pay  only  half  dues  ;  and  for  all 
voyages  above  100  in  the  year  they  sliall  pay  only  ono-fourth  dues. 

All  vessels  performing  more  than  one  voyage  in  one  day  sliall  only  he  charged  for  one  voyage 
that  day. 

The  diarges  at  Granton  nre  not  levied  under  any  board. 
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VI.— PORT  OK  DUNDEE. 


Tonnage  Rates  nml  Duties  chargeable  on  Vessels  within  the  lim:j  of  the  Harbour  of  Dundee, 
tier  Schedule  (C.)  appended  to  Act  ,0  &  7  Viet.  c.  S3  (Loco1,/,  levied  by  the  Dundee  Harbour 
Hoard. 


All  vessels  from  any  part  of  the  river  Tny,  not  exceeding  thirty  tons  register,  with  stones  and 
having  no  other  goods  on  board,  and  delivering  their  cargoes  in  the  precincts  of  the  said  harbour, 
to  pay  llv.  each  voyage  in  name  of  tonnage  dues,  and  lr.  for  every  twenty  tons,  or  part  of  twenty 
tons,  additional. 

All  vessels  from  any  part  of  the  river  Tny  with  sand,  and  having  no  other  goods  on  board,  to 
pay  lr.  for  each  trip  in  the  name  of  tonnage  dues. 

‘  tt  shall  be  in  the  option  of  the  trustees  to  charge  either  the  tonnage  dues  on  the  voyage  in¬ 
wards,  or  on  tile  voyage  outwards,  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  above  schedule ;  and  if  the  cliarge 
be  made  on  the  voyage  outwards,  there  shall  be  deducted  from  it  the  amount  of  the  dues  that  may 
lutre  been  previously  paid  on  the  voyagf  inwards  ;  but  if  such  vessels  sail  in  ballast,  they  sliall  be 
diargcd  with  dues  on  the  inward  voyage  only, 

AH  vessels  launched  within  theliarbour  of  Dundee,  or  precincts  thereof,  to  pay  tudf  dues  on  the 
royage  outwards,  if  sailing  in  ballast ;  but  if  loaded  in  whole  or  iu  part,  or  taking  passengers,  to 
pay  Rill  dues. 

AH  vessels  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Dundee  for  safety,  by  payment  of  one-lialf 
of  the  tonnage  dues  ;  but  ifsuch  vessels  sliall  remain  in  the  harbour,  or  any  of 'the  docks,  bevond 
the  space  of  twentv-one  days,  or  shall  take  goods  on  board  (stores  for  their  own  use  excepted),  or 
break  bulk,  they  shall  be  liable  in  the  full  tonnage  dues. 

AH  vessels  remaining  in  luirbour  to  pay,  after  two  months.  Id.  per  register  ton  per  .-lonth 
in  advance,  when  they  are  lying  in  any  of  the  tide-luirbours,  and  1 J d.  per  ton  when  lying  in  any 
of  the  docks. 

Each  vessel,  with.the  exception  after-mentioned,  entering  the  harbour  and  loading  or  unload¬ 
ing  goods  or  ballast  within  the  same,  or  performing  both  operations,  before  leaving  the  Harbour  to 
pay,  in  name  of  plank-money  (whether  a  plank  be  used  or  not)  as  follows  : — 


Ditto  „  j<jo  "  ivo  „  .  o  a  it 


Ditto  „  too  "  and  upwards  .  .  .  .  0  0  6 

All  vessels  loaded  with  lime,  coals,  or  manure  only,  and  discharging  their  cargoes  within  the 
precincts  of  the  harbour,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rood  Yards,  or  to  the  westward  of  the  Magdalen 
Yard,  to  pay  one-lialf  of  the  dues'  in  the  above  schedule. 

Vessels  with  fish  of  any  kind  for  curing,  per  ton  register,  or  admeasurement,  ‘A/. 

Exemptions. — AH  vessels  leaving  the  harbour  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  board  ballast  in  any 
part  of  the  River  Tny,  and  returning  to  the  said  liarbour,  or  precincts  thereof,  with  ballast,  shall 
not  be  liable  in  shore  dues  for  such  return! 

Any  vessel  sailing  from  the  port  of  Dundee,  and  put  back  bv  stress  of  weather  or  any  other 
«ausc,  without  liaving  accomplished  her  voyage,  sliall  not  be  liable  in  additional  dues  for  such 
return. 
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Vessels  partly  loaded  with  coals,  lime,  or  manure,  or  in  ballast,  but  having  dunnage  deals  or 
stow-wood  on  board,  which  hare  been  used  os  such,  and  arc  intended  to  be  unloaded  ;  or  having 
goods  on  board,  which  are  neither  to  be  landed  nor  reshipped  into  any  other  vessel  within  the 
harbour  or  precincts,  shall  be  charged  the  same  dues  ns  vessels  wholly  loaded  with  coals,  lime,  or 
manure. 

All  vessels  arriving  in  ballast  for  the  purpose  of  bein';  repaired  in  the  graving-dock,  or  on  the 
patent  slip,  and  departing  in  ballast,  sliall  be  exempted  Iron)  tonnage  dues,  provided  such  vessels 
enter  for  the  dock  or  slip  immediately  on  arrival,  and  sail  within  one  month  after  leaving  such 
graving-dock  or  patent  slip  ;  otherwise  to  be  charged  Id.  per  register  ton  per  month  in  advance, 
when  thev  arc  lying  in  any  of  the  tide-harbours,  and  I  Jd.  per  ton  when  lying  in  any  of  the  docks. 

Vessels  with  cargoes,  arriving  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  repaired  in  the  graving-dock,  or 
on  the  patent  slip,  sliall  uot  be  liable  in  shore  dues,  provided  they  neither  take  goods  on 
board  (stores  for  their  own  use  excepted)  nor  break  bulk,  except  to  lighten  for  getting  into 
the  dock,  or  upon  the  slip,  and  that  they  shall  agtin  reload  all  the  goods  so  landed. 

All  vessels  loading  or  unloading  goods  within  the  precincts  of  the  Harbour  of  Dundee,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Rood  Yards,  and  the  westward  of  the  Magdalen  Yard,  shall  be  exempted  front 
payment  of  plank-money. 

All  vessels  not  carrying  passengers  arriving  in  the  harbour  in  ballast,  and  departing  again  in 
ballast,  shall  be  subject  only  in  half-dues ;  but  if  such  vessels,  after  arriving  in  ballast,  shall 
take  in  cargoes,  or  parts  of  cargoes,  before  their  departure,  they  sliall  be  liable  in  full  dues. 

Tails  of  Rales  for  Pilots  licensed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Harbour  of  Dundee,  leviable  in 
virtue  of  Bye-Laws  of  said  Trustees  made  in  virtue  of  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  before- 
mentioned  Local  Act  (6  and  7  Viet.  c.  83),  cap.  liS.  (These  Trustees  frrtn  the  “Dundee 
Harbour  Hoard.") 

For  vessels  to  or  from  foreign,  boarded  at  the  distance  of  not  more  than  three  miles  outward 
of  the  Fairway  Buoy  of  Toy,  or  at  any  point  between  that  distance  and  the  said  buoy,  and 
from  thence  to  and  including  the  Harbour  of  Dundee,  3 1.  Or/,  per  tfoot,  according  to  the 
draught  of  water.  » 

For  vessels  to  or  from  foreign,  boarded  between  the  Fairway  Buoy  of  Tay  and  the  buoy  on  the 
Elbow-end,  marked  No.  3,  and  from  thence  to  and  including  the  Harbour  of  Dundee,  2#.  6d. 
per  foot. 

For  vessels  to  or  from  foreign,  boarded  between  the  Elbow-end  Buoy,  No.  3.  and  Broughty 
Castle,  and  from  thence  to  and  including  the  Harbour  of  Dundee,  I/.  3d.  per  foot. 

All  coasting  vessels  boarded  at  the  respective  distances  above  mentioned,  to  pay  as  follows;  viz. 
— Vessels  boarded  not  more  titan  three  miles  outward  of  the  Fairway  Bitov  or  Tay,  to  pay  3a. 
per  foot  ;  between  the  Fairway  Buoy  of  Tay  and  the  Elbow-end  Buoy,  No.  3,  if.  per  foot  j 
and  Broughty  Castle,  to  and  including  the  harbour,  lr.  per  foot. 

All  vessels,  whether  foreign  or  coasting,  boarded  above  Broughty  Castle,  to  and  including  the 
harbour,  la.  per  foot. 

Io  the  event  of  vessels  having  to  stop  in  Carolina  Roads  for  want  of  water  in  tiie  Lirbour,  or 
otherwise,  the  master  of  the  vessel  sliall  have  it  in  his  option  either  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  the  pilot,  or  detain  him  on  board  till  the  vessel  can  enter  the  harbour.  In  the  former  case, 
the  pilot  shall  be  entitled  to  full  pilotage  dues  ;  in  the  latter,  the  pilot  sliall  be  entitled,  besides 
those  dues,  to  5i.  for  each  day,  or  part  of  a  day,  in  name  of  river  fees. 

When  pilots  enter  the  river  on  board  vessels  bound  for  places  above  Dundee,  the  river  or 
sea  pilotage,  including  the  liarbour,  sliall  be  payable  in  full  by  such  vessels  when  moored  or  off 
Carolina  Roads. 

All  vessels  boarded  between  three  miles  and  six  miles  beyond  the  Buov  of  Toy,  to  pay  lOi.  6 d. 
additional  for  distance-money ;  and  vessels  boarded  six  miles  beyond  said  Buoy  of  Toy,  to  pay 
15r.  of  distance-money. 

In  case  of  dispute,  the  distance  to  be  ascertained  by  the  bearings  of  the  different  headlands 
when  the  vessel  was  boarded. 

Rates  of  Pilotage  for  Vessels  from  Dundee  Harbour.  or  Carolina  Roads,  to  the  Creeks  of  Bal- 
meririo  (on  the  south  side  the  Tay),  and  Kingoodie  (on  the  north),  both  within  the  Port  of 
Dundee.  ».  i. 

When  the  dnucht  of  water  U  *  feet  or  under  .  7  0  j 

1  1  is  *  .9  fl  |co  ahip*  roaatiof. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  respective  rates,  tlie  pilot-master  is  entitled  to  tlic  fees  tvs  under- 


Tat  Light  Dimes  (Locai.). — The  “  Fraternity  of  Masters  and  Seamen  of  Dundee,  incor¬ 
porated  by  Koyal  Cliarter"  possess  the  right,  by  charter,  to  levy,  inter  alia,  the  folloidng_ducs  on 
vessels  arriving  within  the  Firth  of  Tay,  being  the  whole  charges  presently  made  in  respect  of 
said  right ;  and  those  for  nnd  in  name  of  the  expense  of  erection  and  maintenance  of  four 
lighthouses,  owned  exclusively  bv  said  fraternity,  two  of  which  arc  situated  on  the  north  side, 
and  two  on  the  south  ude  of  saitl  Firth  ;  and  of  certain  buoys  placed  in  the  fairway  thereof : 

On  every  British  ship  coining  within  the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Tny,  whether  with  cargo  on 
board  or  in  ballast,  or  driven  thcrewithin  hy  stress  of  weather  or  otherwise,  at  the  rate  of  I/,  for 
every  10  tons  register  ;  under  10  tons,  charged  at  the  same  ratio.  “• 

On  every  foreign  ship,  privileged,  the  same  rate  of  dues  when  in  either  of  the  above  situations; 
but  the  Trinity  House  makes  good  an  equal  amount  to  the  said  incorporation,  in  consequence  of 
the  half  charge  being  only  made  on  foreign  vessels  so  privileged. 

On  every  foreign  ship,  unprivileged,  situated  as  above,  the  rate  of  charge  is  2».  for  every  10 
tons  register  ,-  under  10  tons  clurged  at  this  ratio. 

No  dues  are  levied  on  British  ships,  nor  on  foreign  vessels,  privileged  or  otherwise,  leaving 
the  Tay  on  their  outward  voyage,  whether  laden  or  in  ballast,  excepting  in  the  case  of  new  ships, 
built  within  the  ports  of  Dundee  and  Perth  respectively,  winch  pay  the  above  dues  on  British 
shipping  when  leaving  on  their  fint  voyage,  whether  foreign  or  coasting. 

C  u. mi  or  s  at  the  Tav  Ferby  Tiers  (Local)  at  Dundee  and  Newport. -The  Exchequer 
Loon  Commissioners  are  entitled  to  levy,  in  respect  of  powers  conferred  on  certain  trustees  ap¬ 
pointed  to  manage  these  ferries,  to  whom  the  said  commissioners  succeeded  in  virtue  of  on  Act  of 
Parliament  of  )a,t  session;  the  following  dues,  for  and  on  account  of  the  maintenance  of  tliese 
piers,  which  dues  arc  charged  in  virtue  of  certain  bye-laws  made  by  said  trustees  in  terms  of  au¬ 
thority  so  to  do,  as  vested  in  them  by  Act  3  and  4  Gco_I  V.,  c,  70  : 

One-sixth  part  of  the  freight  chargeable  on  goods  borne  by  all  boats,  yawls,  pinnaces,  or  other 
vessels,  or  of  the  passage-money  of  passengers  (which  freight  and  passage-monev  are  limited  by- 
said  trustees  in  accordance  with  the  powers  above  mentioned), from  Ferry-port -on- Craigs.  Brougltty 
Castle,  or  Balmerino.  *  , 

Dues  payable  to  the  Proprietor  of  Scotscraig  F-state,  on  Vessels  loading  or  discharging  at  Ferry- 
port  -on-Craigs,  a  Creek  within  the  Port  of  Dundee,  south  side  of  the  Tay. 


The  above  rates  are  ciiargcable  by  right  conferred  on  tho  proprietor  of  said  estate  by  Royal 
Charter. 

Ferryport-on-Craigs  is  the  only  landing-place,  except  the  Harbour  of  Dundee,  where  vessels 
from  foreign  can  be  discharged. 

Dues  payable  to  the  Proprietor  of  Saint-Fort  Estate,  on  Vessels  at  Woodliavcn  Pier,  within 
the  Port  of  Dundee,  south  side  of  the  Tay, 

For  every  vessel,  as  shore  dues,  per  register  ton.  two  placks  (Scots’  mouey),  ctpial  to  two- 
tliirds  of  a  penny  sterling. 

.  For  every  fishing-boat,  M. 

For  every 'pleasure-boat,  2d.  ' 

The  said  dues  are  charged  by  right  possessed  by  the  proprietor  of  said  estate,  as  conferred  hy 
royal  charter  and  .immemorial  usage. 

Dues  payable  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Barony  of  Balmerino,  on  vessels  loading  or  unloading  at  that 
place,  bcing.south  side  of  the  River,  within  the  Port  of  Dundee. 


dittn,  looSing  or  diaebtreiar,  per 
Plonk  dor*  on  dlilo.  each  . 


oj  ilrr'iuR. 


These  dues  arc  leviable  by  the  proprietor  of  the  barony  of  Balmerino,  in  virtue  of  the  right 
appertaining  by  the  law  of  Scotland  to  the  name  of  “  barony.’’  This  estate  fell  to  the  crown 
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upon  the  forfeiture  of  Lord  Dalracrino's  heritages,  and  was  purchased,  under  tlte  Act  20  Geo.  II, , 
by  James,  then  Fair]  of  Moray. 

Dots  jKiyable  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Private  Pier  at  Newport,  situated  opposite  to  the  town 
of,  amf  within  the  Port  of,  Dundee. 

For  vessels  at  tliat  pier,  two  placks  (Scots'  money),  or  two-thirds  of  a  penny  sterling,  per 
register  ton. 

Which  dues  are  exigible  by  the  proprietor,  in  consequence  of  right  thereto  by  royal  charter 
and  immemorial  usage. 

Dues  payable  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Private  Pier  at  Kingoodie,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Tay,  four  miles  west  of  Dundee. 

For  each  register  ton,  os  anchorage,  for  vessels  loaded  or  unloaded,  Id.  sterling. 

Which  charge  is  made  in  virtue  of  royal  charter  in  favour  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of 
Kingoodie  or  Myhiefield.  and  usage. 

Hallast.— There  is  no  regular  cl  targe  made  for  ballast  furnished  to  vessels  within  this  port, 
it  being  supplied  by  parties  under  private  contract  or  arrangement. 


VJI. — POUT  OF  PERTH. 


Shore  Dae*,  per  Too. 

Berthing  DomJ  T»jt  Lights.  | 

Baoy»-*Oil  Be*. 

.I'jlotsgs.  |  BslUst. 

PUakag*  Doe* 
on  VcmcIs. 

Foreitjwve^lyK 

Whether  foreign  or  cossUng 

!r.  per  vessel  AU  vessels,  IJrf.j 
sbovs  SO  tons,!  pvr  ten.  I 

end  W.  perjTrjnity^Hoase  of 

I’pon  *11  TMWll 

Seaman's  So¬ 

ciety  of  Perth, 

According  to  i(re«-i 
meat;  no  statedi 
charge. 

NIL 

of  I’srlisiBeot  ptued 
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Ballast. 

All  *hlp»  or  niHli  furnbhed  with  ballast  by  the  Ab«r.  J  V»«li  belonging  to  Aberdeen . 


per  too 


Vessel!  hunched  at  the  port  of  Aberdeen  to  pay  half  does  on  first  voyage,  if  sailing  in  ballast, 
but  iflanding  goods  to  |>ay  full  dues. 

Vessels  entering  the  harbour  for  safety,  or  windbouml,  and  not  breaking  bulk,  to  nav  half  dues  ; 
but  if  they  break  bulk,  or  take  in  goods  (stores  forlheirown  use  excepted),  to  pay  (till  dues. 

Foreign  vessels  to  par  one-half  more  dues  than  liritish  vessels.  . 

One  arrival  and  one  sailing  to  constitute  a  voyage.  . 

Vessels  remaining  in  the  harbour  after  three  calendar  months  (and  fourteen  days  nllowcd  for 
loading  and  discharging)  to  pay  Id.  pc.*  register  ton  per  calendar  month,  and  for  each  part  of  a 
month,  in  advance. 

Itshall  be  in  the  option  of  the  trustees  to  charge  cither  the  dues  on  the  voyage,  inwards  or. 
outwards,  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  foregoing  table,  according  to  the  distant  2  :  "and  if  the  charge 
be  made  on  the  voyage  outwards,  there  sliaU  he  deducted  from  it  the  amount  of  dues  that  may 
have  been  previously  paid  on  the  voyage  inwards;  but  if  such  vessels  sail  in  ballast,  they  shall  he 
charged  with  dues  on  the  inward  voyage  only. 

’Exemptions  tor  Shipping,  not  including  Loading,  Lights,  &c.  or  Pilotage. 

All  open  boats  under  the  burthen  of  ten  tons,  to  be  exempted  from  dues. 

All  ships,  steamers,  or  vessels  having  made  fifty  voyages  in  any  one  year,  from  January  to 
December  inclusive,  shall  pay  no  more  liarbour  dues  for  any  additional  voyages  made  by  them 
within  die  same  year. 

Vessels  sailing  from  the  liarbour  and  put  back  by  stress  of  weather,  or  other  cause  without 
having  accomplished  the  voyage,  shall  not  bo  liable  in  additional  dues  for  such  returns. 

All  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to,  or  exclusively  employed  in  the  service  of  her  Majesty,  the 
Ciutoms.  Lxcise,  or  Post-office,  or  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Lighthouses,  or  "of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond,  to  be  exempted  from  Hues. 

liritish  vessel',  bona  fide  employed  in  the  white  fishery,  to  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
harbour  dues,  provided  they  have  no  cargo  on  board  but  the  fish  caught,  and  their  stores  and 
fishery  implements. 

IX.— PORT  OF  MON. ROSE. 


Dues  and  Charges  levied  under  an  Act  passed  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Her  present 
l  Maiesty  Queen  Victoria,  cap.  99,  intituled,  “  An  Act  for  Improving  the  Harbour  of  the  Burgh 
of  Montrose,  in  the  County  of  Fortar." 


Vessels  from  Foreign  Parts : 


for  *11  TtMtl,  navigating  to  the  anntbward  of  the  Triple  of  Cxj-rcorn,  per  resist 
Between  tho  Equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn 

Between  tho  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Equator  .  .  . 

To  and  from  any  port  In  North  America,  Greenland,  Uarla’a  Strait*  Puherira,  ant 
Strait,  of  Gibraltar  .  . 

To^or  from^any^port  to  the  narth  of  Drantheim,  in  Norway,  or  from  Aiore 

To  or  from  any  port  between  Gibraltar  and  Dunkirk,  including  Dunkirk,  and  fit 
the  Baltic,  per  regular  r-r 


Scotland 
-Ml  eeuelo 
In  herrie 


On  Coasting  Vessels: 

irt  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  Including  the  I.lanJ*  of  Cnernaey,  Jrr.ee, 

Han,  the  Shetland  I  Hands,  and  Orkney*  .  ..03 

with  coal*  or  lime  only,  from  any  port  In  Great  Britain,  tkr^  excepting 

with  coal*  or  lime  only,  from  any  port  in  Scotland,  and  all  ee*ael*  engaged 

.  0  l| 

rom  any  port  in  Great  Britain,  cr  place*  enumerated  In  No.  7,  carrying  p-- 


Ali  *tr*m  mart*  carrying  goo,]*  and  paveogcr*,  to  pay  the  *aise  rate*  a*  aailiog  retael*. 

It  is  in  the  option  of  the  Harbour  Trustees  to  charge  either  the  tonnage  dues  on  the  voyage 
inwards,  or  on  the  voyage  outwards,  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  above  Schedule,  according  to  the 
distance;  and  if  thecliarge  be  made  on  the  voyage  outwards,  there  shall  be  deducted  from  it  the 
amount  of  the  dues  that  may  have  been  previously  paid  on  the  voyage  inwards ;  but  if  such  vessels 
sail  in  ballast,  they  slrnll  be  charged  with  dues  on  the  inward  voyage  only. 

All  vessels  launched  at  this  port  pay  lialf-tonnage  dues  on  the  voyage  outwards,  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  port  to  which  such  vessels  sail,  provided  they  take  goods  on  board ;  but  if  they 
sail  in  bnllast  no  dties  shall  be  charged. 

All  vessels  with  cargoes  arc  permitted  to  enter  this  harbour  for  safety  or  convenience  bv  pay¬ 
ment  nf  one-half  of  the  tonnage  dues,;  but  if  they  shall  take  goods  on  board  (stores  for  their  own 
use  exerpted),  or  break  bulk,  they  shall  pay  full  tonnage  dues. 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


Pr.ANKAiiE.— Encli  vessel  entering  (lie  liarhour.  and  loading  or  unloading  goods  or  ballast 
within  the  same,  or  performing  both  operations  before  leaving  the  liarhour,  pay,  in  name  of  Plank 
Money  (whether  a  plank  be  used  or  not);  ns  follows,  viz.; 


„  ..  SCO  and  upwards  ..... 

Local  Lights  and  Beacons.— The  Harbour  Trustees  are  empowered  by  the  before-mentioned 
Act  to  charge  nl  the  rate  of  three  farthings  per  ton  on  vessels,  for  the  support  of  the  harbour 
lights  and  beacons,  but  finding  tliat  a  less  rate  would  cover  the  expenditure,  they  reduced  it  to 
one  halfpenny  per  ton. 

Pilotage.— By  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Harbour  Trustees,  the  following  rates  of 
pilotage  were  fixed  by  them,  viz. : 


TONS  REGISTER. 


PIRST  BOAT. 


SECOND  BOAT. 


The  third  boat  is  paid  the  same  as  thy  second,  and  the  pilot-master's  charge  is  Od.  per  mast  on 
each  vessel  entering  the  harbour. 

Ballast. — The  charge  for  ballast  at  this  port  is  Ir.  per  ton,  2d.  of  which  is  paid  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  town-council  for  the  privilege  of  removing  the  sand,  and  lOd.  for  the  cartage  thereof. 

X.— PORT  OF  STRANRAER. 

Table  or  Dues  to  be  uplifted  at  the  Quay  of  Stnnraer. 

(So  Act  of  Parliament. — By  Custom  and  Authority  of  Municipal  Corporation.) 

x  «.  d. 

the  rn;i»twr(l  t.»nn.ii:c  of  Ihe^mrt  ^  ^  yi  ed"  Yb'****^ 


i,  inch  as  coats. 


Pore 


in  ballast,  on  each  U 


allasr,  to  pax  oo  ber  reglatered  toons 

,V.B — No  anc’.oragc  or  other  dues  than  the  above  a 


_ _ _ _  _  _  _  >  be  demanded  from  vessels  making 

fast  to  the  quay  ;  but  anchorage  is  demandablo  from  all  vessels  coming  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
Port  and  Harbour  of  Stranraer,  agreeable  to  the  following  tables  of  anchorage,  which  has  been 
uplifted  from  time  immemorial,  in  virtue  of  the  Charter  of  Erection  of  the  Burgh  of  Stranraer. 
Table  or  Anchorage  payable  for  all  VcsseLs  anchoring  in  the  Loch  of  Lochryan,  or  in  any  of 
the  Ports,  Creeks,  and  Havens  thereof. 


charges  on  shipping  in  hiutisii  ports. 


'JO  9 


No  established  pilots  at  the  port ;  pilotage  when  rcipiiretl  is  performed  by  fishermen,  whose 
usual  charge  from  the  mouth  of  Lochryan  to  the  roadstead  is  dtii. ;  into  and  out  of  the  harbour 
is  7s.  No  local  lights  or  beacons. 

At  the  Creek  or  Harbour  of  Drumore,  the  Earl  of  .SVmVV Property.  (No  Act  of  Parliament. — 
By  Aullmrityof  the  Proprietor.) 

Nt.' Anchorage  no  wind-bound  rnueL,  per  regisur  ton  .  .  .  n  <>  | 

2nd.  Cargo  UiKhargcd  or  taken  In,  per  register  loo  ,  .  .  ')  9  J 

3rd,  IJmn  or  cr*«U,  per  ino  barrel*  .  .  .  ..nor. 

4th.  Grain,  n*ea1,  potato**,  Ate.,  per  ball  •  •  -  11  u  -■ 

Jih.  tfor*c«  and  cattle,  each  .  .  .  ..no* 

No  pilots,  and  no  local  lights. 

At  the  Creeks  of  Port  Logan  within  the  Barony  of  Logan. — (  Act  .Vs  Con.  III..  Sess.  IS  I.*-* ». 
Kates  as  under,  vi/.„ 

l»t.  Anchorage  on  wind-bound  vc*ael«,  per  regiiitrr  too  .  .  •  ,r  °  ' 

2nd.  Cafgora  duchargod  or  taken  In,  per  rcgUier  ton  -  • '  0  °  * 

3rd.  Umr  or  coah*,  per  I  bn  barrel*  .  .  .  .  .  .  o  I  n 

|tl».  Grain,  meal,  potatoes,  Ac.,  per  boll  .  .  •  n  n  i 

5tU.  Horae*  aud  cattle,  each  .  .  .  .002 


At  the  Creek  of  Partpalrick. 


Colmirl  IlmiUrf  H 


i-vting  or  hm-icro, 


There  arc  no  local  lights  or  beacons  chargeable  at  Portpatrick. 

The  pilotage  at  Portpatrick,  in  and  out,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  is  charged  fro 
to  Os.  There' arc  no  established  pilots  ;  pilotage  when  required  is  performed  by  fishermen 
are  under  no  control. 

The  ballast  is  got  by;  laying  the  vessels  on  the  beach,  and  at  no  expense,  unless  carted  fro 
iioach  to  the  quay,  which  costs  about  -id.  or  V/.  per  ton. 


XI,— POUT  OF  STORNOWAV. 


Rate  of  Charge  ‘  Hale  of  Charge 
per  Tmu  on  per  Ton  <m 

Vf#*el«  belonging  ]  Vewelanot  belong- 
to  the  Port.  !  ing  to  the  Port. 


r  Vr*»el«  diacharg-  ! 
•  ing  iu  the  Outer 

j  taking  Refugo 


Pilotage.  for  ( tutemr 


!d.  ter  ton  on  di*-'l|d.  per  tfinnu  di«-  No  charge.  id.  per  ton  on  all  N«»  parfimUr fair.  N»  paitirnUr  au 
charging  at  the.  charging  at  the,  vc«*ei*.  i  there  being  no  thnritv.  but  by 

ipiay.  .  quay.  •  '  _  rrsular  pilot*.  coh*«m  «<f  the 


XII.— PORT  OF  KIRKWALL. 


AUTHORITY. 


CHARGES  OS  VESSELS. 


!  Trade.  I  Tni/le. 


I  Jd.  per  register.  Act  y  Ce*».  I V..  for  main-:  I 

re»*el  for  liar--  improving,  and  rego  ’ 
hour  due* only.'  lating  the  harbour! 

j  of  the  Burgh  of  Kirk  j 


l|d.  per  IJd.  per  jl|d.  per  None, 

register  j  register  register 


!  Pilotage  • 

'"uwd*  !  h'M.ast. 


Note.— The  above  are  the  only  charge*  to  »bicb  vc*#cb  are  liable  at  tin*  port. 


At  Creek  Stromncss  no  definite  charges  arc  levied  on  ve*sels,  the  small  quays  there  being  pri¬ 
vate  propertv.  Ballast  at  the  rate  of  9,/.  per  ton.  No  chargi-s  for  harbour  pilotage.  The  rate 
of  pilotage  through  the  different  Sounds  and  Creeks  iu  Orkney  vary  from  -it.  to  :J.  according  to 
circumstances. 

VOI,.  IV.  2  il 


Sl/J’PLKMKN’IS. 


II. — I'OItT  OK  UKI.KAST. 

I >i  Ks  li-tk-il  hv  t li<‘  CorjHiratioa  for  preserving  nml  improving  tin*  Port  nml  Harlmur  ol 
IIrlfii.it,  miller  an  Art  (I  Viet.,  e.  7<i),  intituled  An  Act  for  more  effectually  im- 
proting  the  I’ort  and  Harbour  of  llclfust;'’  (lloyal  Assent  .lime  dOth,  I K37)  ;  'vi*. : — 
Pur  every  ton  of  the  Imrtlien  of  every  vessel  coining  into  the  Harbour  of  Relfast, 
iM'ept  through  stress  of  weather,  -hi. 


Outside  the  Dlack  Head,  or  outside  the  Buoy  of  the  Brigs,  to  the  tt'hitchoiiso  Hoods : 


Vr*#*I«»  of  700  too*  *nd  upvinid  *  .  ,  .  .  i  t  w 

U>uf  e  400  and  under  tW  tout  ,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  t  1 1  rt 

Ditto,  nul  ciecedicg  lOOUior  .  .  .  ,  ...  I  0  o 

(.  lutMtk*  the  Grer  Point,  or  outiide  Kilnot  Point,  to  the  Whiteliqtue  Ronds  : 

\  rut-U  ol  WOlwi*  nod  upward*  .  .  .  .  5  I  • 

(Htto,  si*}***  100  too*  and  under  300  ton*  .  .  .  .  .  0  U  0 

Ditto,  oot  eiCrediuf  100  too*  «  .  .  .  0  1*1  0 

These  charges  are  for  out-pilots,  stationed  by  the  corporation  at  Grooms  port,  Donngliadee, 
t  .irriekfereus,  and  Island  Magee,  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  10  the  port,  but  it  is 
optional  with  the  masters  of  vessels  to  employ  them  or  not. 

Mooring  buoys ; 


At  lJ*rran>l<\  v«*?hU  under  ?ro  (an*  .  .  .  o  l<»  a  prr  week. 


Stud  killast : 

£  /.  <* 

Knft»»*ry  tm  ilrtirrrul  afuny  place  kurrm  |Lp  Pool  of  CiaMunylr  ami  Br]f«at  Bruise  ti  |  i 

IVir  crery  too  drltvrred  in  ihr  PtK>l  of  Cannuvl^,  or  Im-1o«  it  t«>w4rd4  tl»r  .  .  0  ?  n 

Kufci{n  vruifU  to  U  charged  onrdhTnl  part  more* 

i'or  frrr^r  ion  Jclitrrni  tonii)  »cmt  <t  (be  UtlAi(*«turf .  •  ,.016 

Slone  bal!a>t : 


CHANCES  ON  SHII'FING  IN  BRITISH  PORTS. 


■2 1 


Quayage  at  the  Corporation  Quays 


'Local  Lights  or  Deacons :  — No  cliarge. 

Aide. — Foreign  vessels  belonging  to  countries  have  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  (Meat  Iiritniu, 
arc  charged  with  the  like  rates  a*  are  paid  hy  British  vessels  to  this  corporation. 

Other  clinrges  levied  hy  private  individuals  are  stated  in  the  annexed  Forms  (A.)  (  B.) 


Notick  is  hereby  given,  Tliat  from  and  after  January  I,  IS2U,  the  rates  of  Quayage  and  Wharfage 
to  he  paid,  and  the  Regulations  observed  at  Custom-house,  Hanover,  Chieliester,  Merchants’, 

'  and  l.imekiln-doek  Quays,  shall  he  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

1.  All  sbi|>s  or  vessels  resorting  to,  or  enjoying  any  .benefit  from  the  said  ipiays,  wharfs,  or 
docks,  shall  pay  2d.  per  ton,  register  tonnage. 

2.  All  goods,  ware.',  anti  mercliandise  (coals  excepted),  which  shall  he  discharged  from  or 
shipped  in  such  ships  or  vessels,  to  pav  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

If  any  tpiantity  measuring  under  half  the  registered  tons  is  discharged  or  shipped,  to  pay  on 
half  the  registered  tonnage,  at  2d.  per  ton. 

If  over  half  is  discharged  or  ship[ied,  to  pav  on  the  full  registered  tonnage,  at  2d.  per  ton. 

3.  Should  any  difference  arise  as  to  quantity  of  goods  discltargcd  or  shipped,  the  ship-master’* 
written  nllidavit  before  a  magistrate,  as  to  the  tons  measurement,  must  be  liad,  and  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  litiai. 

•I.  All  ships  or  vessels,  coal  laden,  to  pay  Id.  per  ton,  registered  tonnage,  for  any  coals  dis¬ 
charged  on  the  said  quays  or  wharfs,  or  into  any  ship,  vessel,  or  lighter,  say,  in  all,  3d.  per  ton, 
registered  tonnage,  on  vessel  and  coals  discharged. 

All  vessels  loading  coals,  to  pay  on  them  at  the  same  rate  as  other  goods,  according  to  the 
quantity  shipped,  as  stated  iri  Rule  2. 

ti.  Lighten  discliargine  or  loading  at  said  quays,  wlmrf-,  or  docks,  to  pay  It.  for  each  load, 
nt|d  tliat  sum  must  be  paid  before  any  lighter  is  permitted  to  commence  work. 

7.  All  ship-masters  must  pay  their  quayage  on  vessels  and  goods  when  demanded,  or  the  most 
summary  steps  will  he  taken  to  enforce  payment. 

B.  All  goods  landed  on  said  quays,  must  lie  removed  within  twenty-four  hours  after ;  if 
mi  tiered  to  remain  longer,  sliall  be  liable  to  pay  I  Os.  per  day,  anti  the  said  goods  held  accountable. 

!>.  Vessels  having  paid  quayage  inward  at  said  quays,  shall  be  allowed  the  accommodation 
tor  seven  days  after ;  such  vessels  as  remain  longer,  shall  then  pay  wlmrfage  for  each  day.  as 


W  hereas  various  encroachment*  have  hitherto  been  made  on  said  quays,  wharf-,  and  docks, 
hy  trespass  and  otherwise,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  all  concerned;  notice  is  hereby  given, 
that  the  most  summary  steps  will  he  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same. 

U. 

Rates  and  Regulation's  at  Dmbar't  Pock,  June  I,  13-10. 

Quay-age. — All  vessels  entering  dock  or  mooring  at  quay  to  discliargc  or  load  any  goods,  t<> 
pay  3d.  per  register  ton. 

Ditto  discharging  or  lading  any  goods  (except  coals  inwards),  to  pay  2 d.  per  ditto  inwards ; 
2d.  per  ditto  outwards  ;  under  half  cargo,  Id.  per  register  ton. 

Coals,  inwards,  for  vessel  and  cargo,  3d.  per  register  ton. 

Lighters,  loading  or  discliargine.  It.  per  cargo ;  rafts  2d.  per  ton. 

Vessels  stopping  at  the  quay  for  their  own  convenience,  and  not  taking  in  or  discharging 
cargo,  and  not  remaining  more  than  one  week,  to  pay  2d.  per  ton. 


£  ..  d. 


SUPPLEMENTS. 


Three  weeks  allowed  lor  discharging,  and  two  weeks  for  loading:  vessels  rcinaining  longer  in 
dock  lo  be  charged  ns  wintering  vessels. 

All  quayage,  dockage,  and  other  rliarges  on  vessels,  for  the  present  or  any  former  voyage,  must 
he  paid  by  the  ninstrr  or  consignee  before  the  vessel  leaves  the  dock.  • 

I’otiTeasoE. —  'lumber. —  Attending  Ciutom-honse  measurer,  'J-t.lit/.  per  100  pieces. 

Itoceiving,  chaining,  watching,  and  delivering,  if  nlloat,  for  pine  timber,  Ad.  per  ton  or  40  feet : 
for  hard>  wood,  tier  ton  or  .‘Ml  feet. 

Receiving,  watching,  and  delivering,  if  landed,  for  pine  timber,  Ihl.  per  ton  or  40  feet ;  for  hard¬ 
wood  lid.  per  ton  or  ;t0  feet.  landing,  drawing,  piling,  Ac.,  for  pine  timber.  It.  2d.  per  ton  or 
40  feet ;  for  hardwood,  Is.  2d.  |>er  ton  or  00  feet. 

Droit. — Cessing,  marking,  watching,  and  delivering,  not  exceeding  12  feel  long,  2i.  Gd.  per  120; 
exceeding  12  feet  long,  in  proportion. 

Slum. —  Piling,  watching,  and  delivering,  for  pipe,  double  hogshead,  U.  fid.  per  120  ;  for  single 
hogshead.  Is.  lid.  per  I  (UK);  for  bid.  lit.  id.  per  1000. 

hath rcoor/. — Corning  to  place  for  piling,  watching,  and  delivering,  in  pieces  not  exceeding 
4  feet  long,  2*.  per  lathoiti  j  piling  ditto,  Is.  (id.  per  ditto ;  in  pieces  exceeding  4  feet  long,  3s.  lid. 
per  lathoin  ;  piling  ditto,  3«.  per  ditto. 

All  porterage  to  be  paid  immediately  when  the  cargo  is  landed. 

Cit.vNAoe. — Cloorlt. —  Landing  on  rpiny,  under  3  tuns  weight  or  measurement,  .Id.  per  ton  ; 
3  tons  and  •  upwards,  per  agreement.  Mahogany  and  other  timber  taken  out  of  vessels,  per 

No  charge  made  on  vessels  for  the  use  of  the  small  cranes,  for  discharging  or  loading  light 
goods,  micIi  as  liarilla,  sugar,  flax,  Ac. 

Timber,  freestone,  and  other  heavy  goods,  not  allowed  to  he  discharged  at  the  small  cranes. 

Storaoc.— To  commence  21  days  alter  receipt  of  first  lot. 

’/wibrr. —  If  afloat,  )d.  per  ton  per  week  for  pine,  Id.  per  ditto  for  hardwood:  if  landed,  id. 
per  ditto  lor  pine.  Id.  per  ditto  for  hardwood. 

Denis. — lid.  per"  120  per  week  ;  if  piled  in  pile.’  of  not  less  than  litHt,  3d.  per  12(1  per  week. 

Stmes. — •<;,/.  uer  I -'(>,  for  pipe  and  double  hogsheads;  Id.  per  dittb,  for  single  hogshead 
and  hbl. 

hil/tuitoil. — I d.  per  fathom. 

Other  (iniulr. — As  per  agreement. 

Run  cations. —  Deals,  staves,  Arc.,  taken  in  charge  when  cessed,  and  a  receipt  givtn. 

Ti miter,  not  till  after  having  been  measured  and  distinctly  marked,  and  if  not  properly  marked 
by  owner  immediately  on  being  discharged,  will  be  marked  by  proprietor  of  dock,  at  lit.  per 

No  timber  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  dock  longer  than  -21  days,  and  if  not  remover!  within 
that  time,  w  ill  he  landed  and  piled  at  owners’  expense  and  risk,  at  usual  dock  rates. 

All  vessels  discharging  timber  must  rjft  it  as  discharged,  and  keep  the  rafts  made  fast  till  the. 
timber  is  measured  and  given  in  charge. 

All  hirdwood  liable  to  sink  must  be  discharged  on  a  raft,  and  immediately  landed  on  quay. 

Aiiv  vessel  not  using  this  precaution  to  prevent  it  sinking,  will  be  fined  2U».  each  piece,  with 
which  the  sunken  timber  will  be  charged,  together  with  all  expenses  of  raising.  landing.  Ac. 

'limber,  if  not  placed  in  charge  of  proprietor,  must  he  removed  from  the  dock  within  two. 
days  after  measurement,  or  become  subject  to  double  charges,  and  remain  at  owners  risk. 

’  Delivery  to  be  made  in  lots,  not  less  than  the  following  : — 

Deals,  a  lot,  or  not  less  than  100. 

I’ipc  staves.  a  lot,  or  notices*  tlian  200. 

Hhd. and  bbl; ditto  not  |, ,ss  than  I  M. 

Timber,  10  pieces,  runni  g  numbers,  if  delivered  afloat ;  .1  pieces,  if  landed. 

The  proprietor  of  dock  will  not  be  accountable  for  any  goods  for  which  a  receipt  has  not  been 
given.  ; 

A  written  order  must  be  produced  from  importer  or  owner  of  goods  before  delivery,  which 
will  exonerate  the  proprietor  of  dock  from  further  responsibility,  and  no  goods  will  be  delivered 
without  an  order. 

The  delivery  of  each  lot  to  be  immediately  completed  ;  and  if  not  entirely  removed  within 
three  days,  storage  will  be  charged  on  the  entire  lot  until  all  he  taken  away,  and  all  charges  on  it 
[laid  ;  and  all  broken  lot*  will  he  removed  and  stored  at  the  owner’s  expense  dud  risk. 

Porterage,  storage,  and  all  other  charges  on  pOods.  must  he  |iaid  before  delivery,  ax  all  goods 
will  he  considered  as  subject  to  a  gcneial  lien,  and  held  not  only  for  the  cliarges  on  same,  but  for 
all  arrears  of  charges  due  by  the  importer  or  owner  to  the  proprietor  of  the  dock. 

Stones,  timber.'  sand,  casting!,  ami  other  heavy-goods,  must  he  taken  oir  the  quay  within  21 
hour*  after  landing.  nlhciwiscThey  -hill  he  removed  and  stored  at  the  owner’s  expense  and  risk. 

No  rubbish,  ,hu.  Ac.,  lo  he  ihtowii  into  deck  .  and  if  any  pci-nil  he  discovered  doing  so.  the 


riiAiuib  o.v  sin i»pivn  is  [liunsii 
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Pilch,  tar,  anti  ntlu  r  combustible  matter,  tint  allowed  to  lie  healed  mi  hoard  vessels  in  dock 
under  nnv  [iretenee,  nor  on  the  quay,  without  a  written  permission  ft  out  the  |iru|irietor,  under  a 
penalty  of  o/. 

Any  vessel  taking  in  or  discharging  -and  or  stone  ballast,  &c„  and  not  having  a  sufficient  lar- 
ptuliur,  or  other  safeguard,  nailed  to  the  ship’s  siJe,  to  prevent  the  htlhot,  J>c.,  falling  into  the 
dock,  will  he  charged  tith.  for  each  offence. 

Any  person  found  making  fast  a  vessel  to  any  of  the  cr  itics,  quay  lenders,  or  lamp  posts,  will 
he  fined  I  Oat.  for  each  offence,' and  the  vessel  will  he  hold  accountable  fur  all  damage. 

Any  person  taking  a  plank,  stave,  See.,  from  any  lot  without  ah  order,  will  he  fined  1 0 r. .  and 
if  tiu-d  at  any  vessel  lor  a  gangway,  stage  plank,  or  other  purpose,  tile  vessel  will  he  charged  with 
the  full  value.  "  .  .  ' 

Gangway  planks  and  crabwinches  will  he  supplied  to  vessels  discharging  in  the  dock  at  moderate 
rates,  on  application  to  the  proprietor. 

All  lighters  or  vessels  remaining  or  making  sail  in  the  dock  entrance,  unless  allowed  or  ordered 
to  remain  there  by  the  harbour  master,  will  be  fined  lilt. 

All  vessels  having  their  sails  loose  in  the  duck,  in  stormy  weather  or  at  night,  will  he  lined  .V. 

All  lighters  Iving  in  the  dock  or  entrance,  not  having  a  person  constantly  on  hoard  to  attend 
them  when  required,  will  he  charged  ill/.,  and  he  liable  for  all  expenses  for  moving,  .Vc. ;  and  no 
lighter  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  dock  till  all  cliargis  on  lu  r  are  paid. 

Any  person  leaving  open  the  swinging  Ixmioi  at  dock  entrance,  or  taking  a  boat  over  it,  will 
he  lined  I/. 

Levied  by  consent.  The  docks  and  quays  are  Mr.  Dunbar's  private  property. 


HI— POUT  OF  COItK. 


till  rrrry  n-iicl  n-foftirj  at  cuilsro-t 


P,  txtcpl  roA«U*|$  Atvl  ' 


Other  than  limestone 


Anchor**;** . On  railing  for  order*  nr  rvfugv  .  n  i  *t  .. 

r--  l>tj?inp  *o turner  month*,  tintuh  mi'side  the  limit*  cf  Cork  lUrbour  by  37 


From  the  outward  limits  of  Cork  Harbour  into  Cove,  Passage,  and  Cork  ;  per  Vessel  . — 


II  KSCIll  PTI  r>  N  OF  Ve.SSKLS.  COVE.  PASSAOK.  !  CORK. 


One-fourth  additional  ill  winter  months,  and  oni'-fourth  additional  on  vessels  not  lirili-h 
registered. 

The  whole  ol  the  foregoing  charges  arc  levied  by  the  Cork  Harbour  Commissioners,  established 
by  Local  Act.  I  Geo.  IV.,  c.  o'i. 
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M'l'H.DlF.NTS. 


iv.— roar  ok  duogiikda. 


bano<  RntUb  ttrlo.ti  KcsUlen  Co»»tln<r 
Itrji.tpr*,  »rn Tiny  or  Vowels  not 
Korrun  nUlIng  oa  For.  BUoiaor*. 

Voyijr#.  rtrfn  Voyage*. 


Vessels  arriving  in  (distress  or  taking  refuge,  half  the  foregoing  rates. 

Kxr.wrrio.V!>. — Vessels  returning  from  stress  of  weather,  liavirig  previously  paid  dues.  1 
taking  refuge  in  distress.  Vessels  arriving  and  departing  in  ballast  only. 

Dues  anil  Charges  by  the  Harbour  Master  and  Water  Bailin'.  (By  order  of  t 
Corporation,  dated  May  18,  1810.) 
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CHARGES  ON'  SHIPPING  IN’  BRITISH  TORTS. 


Charges  nml  .Dues  payable  by  Shipping  to  the  Corporation,  for  preserving  and  im¬ 
proving  the  Port. 


Authorities. 

|  PtrtkullK  tod  Htwt  i  0,1]..,  on  1  . 

otitic  Tun 01  sc  Duty.  I  0 on  Qo.y  Wall., 

|t.v.»l  Dot.  tod  Ct.Miet.1  j  | 

2fiCro.  III. 

2?  Ueo.  III. 

33  Geo.  ill.  i 

40Gco.’lll. 

31  Goo.  in. 

32  Geo.  III.,  c.  ! 
.«  113. 

1  Geo.  IV.,  c. 

Foreign  fr**el*  not  prltl-  li.  P«r  ton  t2a.  per  too  of  U«f.  per 

let«l  under  treaties  cf  mea*ar*mcot.  21  cwt.  tncMoretuent. 

reciprocity.  ! 

Foreign  vc***U  privileged  K|i/.  ditto.  ill.  ditto.  1  ditto. 

BritUb  *rruela  from  per  ton  j  ditto.  *Sd*  P*r  t<n* 

reign  port*,  or  from  colo-  regie  ter.  {  rrgiater. 

niesof  Great  Britain.  1  i 

Collier*,  British  and  Irish  &{d.  ditto.  j  ditto.  ;!•/.  ditto. 

coasting  vessel*.  |  1 

All  vessels  In  distress,  at  Exempt  ’ 

.Qu«T  *>0< . 

I  the  Doe* 

I  404 

I  Charge*.  j 


m  and  Charge*.  j  1 


Bar, 


[Pilotage  ....!Poreign  not  St.&Jrf. 

\  pritUered.  per  foot. 

Pereigc  re**«Upriri- 

[Britub  re«»eU  from  ditta* 

|  I  Foreign  port*. 

F  Colliers  and  cauten.  I*. 


j*ri«K.  I 


Private  lights,  or  buoys,  or  beacons, — none. 

Checks. — Clontarf,  Bullock, and  Balbriggan,— same  charges  as  above.  Wicklow  and  Arkluw, 
— none. 

Vessels  in  distress,  seeking  refuge,  or  calling  for  orders,  exempt  from  dues. 

VI. — PORT  OF  DUNDALK. 

Tor  race  Doty. — Sailing  vessels,  Crf.  per  ton,  registered  tonnage. 

Steam-vessels,  1  \d.  ditto  ditto. 

BALLArr. — British  vessels,  lr.  2d.  per  ton  on  quantity  delivered  on  board. 

Foreign  vessels,  one-third  more  ditto. 

Vessels  taxino  REroGE.— British  and  Foreign,  under  50  tons  registry,  5r.  per  vessel. 

Ditto  ditto,  50  and  under  100  ditto,  10/.  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto,  above  100  ditto,  20/.  ditto. 

Rates  of  Pilotage. 


R»*toe 

Tana. 


Vr«*cl«  i 
irnrinir  U 


with  Brtftth  !  Sic 
Rrgiater*.  trad 


a  Foreign  \  l' 


J  I  f* 


(Levied  under  Act  Ji  k  4  Viet..  1 l!>.) 

N.  I!.—  Steam-vessels  do  not  at  present  come  within  1)  mile  of  the  quays 
between  Coasting  and  Foreign  trade  as  to  tonnage  duty. 


No  di-tinction 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


VII.— -POUT  OF  GALWAY. 


Dues  |iayable  to  the  llarlwtir  Commissioners  on  nil  Vessels,  whether  British  or  Foreign, 
entering  the  Harbour,  whether  for  Ilofuge,  or  to  Discharge  their  Cargoes  in  whole 
or  in  jKirt,  or  in  Ballast. — Act  1 1  Geo.  IV.,  sess.  1830. 


Ve**eU,  Cojutihg.  or  Forego,  de*!  VcmcU 

litrrmg  wbot«k.r  j art  o' Cargo.  I 

utinc  Refuse.  ! 

Lights.  ;  B.ILut.  J  Authority. 

Sispcoee  per  ton  rcgl«t«r . .  eta 

I  Ami  i 

1  tnn  rrgUtrr. 

fpt  in  tit  ins  U»e  do*  ki 
a  *ucb  (* t .  per; 

No  charge.  ;  No  charge,  1  II  (loo.  IV., 
j  im 

Pi  to  tag  f.  on  all  Vessels  entering  the 
discharge  same  in 

Ilnrhour,  whethei 
i  whole  or  [«irt,  or 

r  in  Ballast,  or  with  Cargoes,  to 
for  Hefuge. 

TOSS.  ItF.UISTKH  TONNAGE. 

WWW  J  50  in  too.  |  IW  to  IV).  j  ISO  1 

m  200.  {  too  to  ttO. 

tso  ID  SCO.  J  SCO  In  1-.0.  '  aw  to  too. 

o  •  1  11-1;  1  1  f 

i  o  f  /'  o'  1 

f  o  o-  !  f  o  1;  i  1  ;•  i ■ 

VII T. — FORT  OF  LIMERICK. 

No  dues  whatever  arc  levied  from  vessels  in  this  port  by  llie  customs  department  (save  and 
except  the  “  Light  House  Duties"). 

The  various  charges  levied  on  vessels  in  this  port  arc  collected  by  officers  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  **  Bridge  Commissioners"  and  the  “  .Municipal  Corporation  hut  over  these 
bodies  the  customs  have  not  any  control. 

IX. — PORT  OF  LONDONDERRY. 

Ballast  Orrtcr. 

1.  Tonnage  Collected  under  2  &  3  Will.  IV. 

Foreign  ships,  (></.  per  ton ;  British  ships  from  foreign  ports,  :W.  per  ton  ;  coasters,  2d.  per  ton  . 
vessels  in  distress,  or  taking  refuge  from  stormy  weather,  free  ;  vessels  in  Uillost,  free  ;  vessel, 
under  20  tons,  free.  No  deduction  on  vessels  delivering  their  cargo  in  part. 

2.  Pilotage  Collected  under  2  &  3  Will.  IV.,  and  reduced  by  bye-lawj  to  the  following - 


BaiTisit  Ships  of  every  description,  or  Steam-  Alien  Ships  of  every  description,  or  Steam¬ 
boats.  boats. 


Vessels  of  30  tons  burthen  per  register  and  under,  shall  pay  I  Ur.  inward  pilotaee,  and  6r. 
outward  pilotage :  above  30  tons  and  not  exceeding  10  tons,  if  bound  coast  wart,  and  sailing  in 
ballast,  only  Hr.  outwards.  Boats  which  liave  discharged  potatoes,  under  20  tons,  St-  Cd.  outward 
pilotage,  if  British.  Wind-bound  vessels  half  pilotage  in  and  half  pilotage  out,  to  or  from  Moville 


CHARGES  ON  SHIPPING  IN  BRITISH  POUTS. 
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or  Quigley's  Point.  Vessels  towed  hy  steamers  onc-lifth  off,  if  demanded  l>y  tlie  master  or  owner, 
or  by  any  person  for  them,  on  producing  a  proper  order. 

All  vessels  laden  with  bark,  under  I  -0  inns,  to  pay  Cd.  per  foot  extra  ;  I 'JO  tuns  and  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  1 50  tons,  1  hi. ;  exceeding  150  tons,  lr.  per  foot  extra.  All  Hritisli  ships  from  foreign  ports, 
or,  if  bound  to  foreign  ports,  luiving  on  board  lit. IT  their  registered  tonnage  of  cargo,  or  with 
(vassengori,  to  pay  M.  per  foot  extra,  in  addition  to  ibe  above, charges. 

Vessels  winch  have  cleared  the  Lough,  and  by  stress  of  weather  obliged  to  return  : — It  is 
hereby  directed  tliat  ns  these  vessels  have  paid  the  full  amount  of  pilotage,  they. shall  pay  but  one- 
third  in.  and  one-third  out,  of  the  amount  of  their  outward  pilotage,  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
master’s  account  from  the  collector  of  pilotage. 

Pilots' detained  on  board  vessels,  the  sum  of  2s.  Gd.  per  day  ;  when  the  measurement  exceeds 
150  tons,  dr.  6d.  per  day  ;  detaining  them  unnecessarily  in  Derry,  the  like  amount. 

3.  Dau.ast  :  —  Collected  under  2  and  3  Will  IV. 

Master*  of  vessels  may  procure  their  own  ballast  in  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  ,•  hut  those 
who  may  wish  to  lie  supplied  by  the  Ballast  Office  pay,  for  gravel,  lr.  3d.  per  ton  ;  sand,  or  suffi- 
cient  ballast,  lr.  per  ton. 

Corporation.  . 

Anchorage  :  Collected  from  time  immemorial. 

Vessels  with  one  mast,  lr.  (id. ;  vessel*  with  two  or  more  most*,  2r.  Gd.  Vessels,  unless  they 
come  to  the  ship  quays,  are  not  charged. 

Merchants'  Quays. 

Vessels  arriving  or  sailing  with  a  cargo  are  free ;  the  owners  of  the  goods  pay  the  wharfage. 

Vessels  arriving  in  liallast  for  the  purpose  of  repairing,  pay  2 d.  per  ton  on  the  register  tonnage, 
for  the  berth  and  use  of  the  qua  vs. 

Vessels  coming  to  the  quays  lor  the  purpose  of  discliarging  or  taking  in  ballast,  pay  -2d.  per  ton 
on  the  quantity  discliargcd  or  taken  in. 

Vessels  arriving  in  ballast  for  the  purpose  of  taking  passengers,  pay  2 d.  per  ton  on  the  register 
tonnage,  for  the  berth  and  use  of  the  quays ;  and  the  passengers'  luggage  is  free. 

Vessels  that  have  discharged  their  cargoes,  and  take  in  ballast  for  the  purpose  of  taking  passen¬ 
gers,  pay  2d.  per  ton  on  their  register  tonnage ;  the  ballast  and  the  luggage  are  free. 


X.— J’ORT  OF  NFAVRV. 


There  is  no  harbour  light,  and  vessels  inwards  pay  the  accustomed  dues  on  the  Channel 
lights. 

The  other  liarbour  is  at  Newcastle,  south  side  of  Dimdrum  li'av,  where  a  pier  was  built  in 
.  1829,  hy  the  Late  Karl  Annestey,  aided  by  (be  Fishery  Hoard  ;  but  bis  iord-hip  a-siom  i!  the  audio- 
rity  of  employing  o  harbour-master,  and  imposing  dues,  at  the  rates  following : — 

On  vessels  inwards,  with  cargoes,  2d.  per  ton  registry  ;  outwards,  Id. 

Uallasting,  nil. 

Vessels  with  ballast,  id.  per  ton  registry. 

Oil  cattle  exported,  .}d.  per  bead. 

I’dotage  on  vessels  inwards,  5s,  under  CO  Ions,  ,n  d  Ti  rd  over  on  ton-. 

I'dulage.  for  .a  single  man.  2s.  I’d  ,  crew,  it. 
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SUPPLEMENTS. 


There  is  no  harbour  liebt,  and  vessels  imranls  pay  the  usual  tolls  for  the  Channel  lights. 

This  pier  liavitig  been  levelled  to  its  base  by  the  winter  storms,  affords  protection  and  accom¬ 
modation  in  summer  :  but  in  bad  weather  the  wind  from  S.  to  S.S.E.  is  dangerous,  causing  espe¬ 
cially  a  violent  run  of  the  sea. 


XI.— PORT  OF  ROSS. 

To  tiie  Town  Commissioners. 


On  what  Venaels.  }  Description,  and  Rate  of  Charge,  |  Authority. 


Prom  tri.h  port* . .....  Quay  dura... .  0  0  11  per  mart  Prescription. 

Prom  port*  in  (treat  Uriuin,  and  from  Poreixn..  ■■  Ditto .  n  s  3}  ditto.  .Ditto. _ 

Payable  ns  soon  ns  moored,  whether  any  part  of  the  cargo  shall  be  afterwards  discharged  or 
not.  Vessels  taking  refuge  liable  to  the  same  charges. 

There  is  no  stipulated  rate  for  pilotage,  nor  for  ballast ;  each  party  (saving  the  work  done  on 
'  the  best  terms  they  can  agree  upon.  There  is  no  pilot  or  ballast  board. 


XII.— PORT  OF  .SLIGO. 


DENOMINA¬ 
TION  OP 

VESSELS. 

i 

gojg  j 
:  Sgt2  | 

\<ai\ 

S 

Pilotage  for  Vetaela  coming 
into  tho  Port  to  DUeharge 

IMIouCe  for  Vcueli  UMot 
|  ttelago  lo  t bo  Port  j  BALLAST* 

Under  what  Acta, 
by  wbaMloard, 

Prom  April ! 
to  Sept.  30. 

|  Prom  Oct  1  j 
[to  March  31, 

iProm  April  l| 
[  to  Sept.  30.  j 

From  Oct.  1'  ,  iVctwcttl 

to  Mirchil.! dir-  | 

In.  1  Out. 

|  In.  j  Out.  j  In.  j  Out.  | 

In.  j  Out.  1  lo-  i  iug*  | 

Ditto  from  Great 

Ditto  from  Foreign 

Foreign  Tt«icl«... 

j  Irish 

t2- 

pjfcou 

per  foot.  ;  per  ton.  1 

43  Geo.  Ill-,  r. 
CO.  ao<l  Comtnu- 
atoaera  of  tbc  liar* 

of  Sligo. 

■i *jS'  o'! 

13  10! 

13  10! 

XIII.— POUT  OF  WATERFOWL 


W.  per  ton  refiner. 

t|d  " 

Double  tfce  above  « 


)(  ballaat  brought  aJongaidc  by  lighter* 

- J  by  ditto 

at  ballaat  quay 

.applied 


Britlab  VhkIj.  t  Foreign.  Vcaicla 

U.  per  ton.  la.  It'd.  pet  too 
M.  ..  j  it.  » 


y  \'«<cl  entering  the  Harbour  of  Waterford,  between  tlie  -J.jtli  day  of' March  and  ’29th 
September,  drawing  12  feet  and  upwards,  for  every  foot  of  her  draught  pays  as 


CHARGES  ON  SHIPPING- IS  BRITISII  TORTS. 


